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ACHILLES  OVER   THE   TRENCH. 

Iliad,  xviii.  202. 

So  saying,  light-foot  Iris  pass'd  away. 

Then  rose  Achilles  dear  to  Zeus;   and  round 

The  warrior's  puissant  shoulders  Pallas  flung 

Her  fringed  aegis,  and  around  his  head 

The  glorious  goddess  wreath'd  a  golden  cloud, 

And  from  it  lighted  an  all-shining  flame. 

As  when  a  smoke  from  a  city  goes  to  heaven 

Far  off  from  out  an  island  girt  by  foes, 

All  day  the  men  contend  in  grievous  war 

From  their,  own  city,  and  with  set  of  sun 

Their  fires  flame  thickly,  and  aloft  the  glare 

Flies  streaming,  if  perchance  the  neighbours  round 
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May  see,  and  sail  to  help  them  in  the  war; 
So  from  his  head  the  splendour  went  to  heaven. 
From  wall  to  dyke  he  stept,  he  stood,  nor  join'd 
The  Achaeans — honouring  his  wise  mother's  word — 
There  standing,  shouted ;  Pallas  far  away 
CalTd;  and  a  boundless  panic  shook  the  foe. 
For  like  the  clear  voice  when  a  trumpet  shrills, 
Blown  by  the  fierce  beleaguerers  of  a  town, 
So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  iEakides ; 
And  when  the  brazen  cry  of  JEakid6s 
Was  heard  among  the  Trojans,  all  their  hearts 
Were  troubled,  and  the  full-maned  horses  whirl'd 
The  chariots  backward,  knowing  griefs  at  hand; 
And  sheer-astounded  were  the  charioteers 
To  see  the  dread,  unweariable  fire 
That  always  o'er  the  great  Peleion's  head 
Burnt,  for  the  bright-eyed  goddess  made  it  burn. 
Thrice  from  the  dyke  he  sent  his  mighty  shout, 
Thrice  backward  reel'd  the  Trojans  and  allies ; 
And  there  and  then  twelve  of  their  noblest  died 
Among  their  spears  and  chariots. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  EGYPT. 

The  article  on  '  Our  Route  to  India '  which  I  was  kindly  allowed  to 
publish  in  the  June  number  of  this  Review  has  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception,  in  as  far  as  public  opinion  is  concerned,  than  I 
could  reasonably  have  expected.  The  gist  of  that  article  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  series  of  propositions : — The 
impending  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  a  result  of  the 
Turko-Russian  war,  must  inevitably  expose  our  right  of  way  to  India 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  new  and  increased  risks  of.  interruption. 
Under  the  altered  conditions  of  the  East  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  essential  to  our  hold  on  India.  Such  a  control  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  only  exercised  by  the  Power  which  is 
dominant  in  the  Delta.  Therefore  the  virtual  occupation  of  Lower 
Egypt  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  for  England.  In  other 
words,  my  article  was,  and  was  understood  to  be,  a  plea  for  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  in  order  to  secure  our  com- 
munications with  India.  The  response  which  the  article  in  question 
has  elicited  was  due  not  to  any  great  novelty  in  the  conclusion,  or  in 
the  arguments  by  which  it  was  enforced,  but  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  expressed  a  truth  which  it  was  well,  and  was  felt  to  be  well,  should 
be  spoken  plainly.  The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  my 
proposals  have  been  rather  matters  of  detail  than  of  principle. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  acknowledgment,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  England  is  only  a 
matter  of  time ;  and  the  point  on  which  my  critics  mainly  disagree 
with  me  is  that  they  do  not  recognise  as  fully  as  I  do  the  urgent 
necessity  for  immediate  action  in  order  to  accelerate  what  they  regard 
as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Of  the  objections  which  are  or  might  be  raised  to  the  proposed 
intervention  there  are  some  few  on  which  I  should  like  to  dwell  a 
little  more  at  length  than  the  limits  of  space  permitted  of  my  doing 
in  my  last  article.  I  am  told,  then,  by  partisans  of  the  Turkish 
cause  that,  even  admitting  the  force  of  my  views,  England  could  not 
act  upon  them  at  this  moment  without  supplying  Russia  with  an 
excuse  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  thereby  hasten- 
ing the  downfall  of  Turkey  at  the  very  time  when  she  is  fighting 
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gallantly  for  sheer  life  or  death.    My  answer  to  this  is  twofold*    In 
the  first  place,  I  regard  it  as  an  error  to  introduce  considerations  of 
sympathy  or  antipathy,  or  of  the  respective  merits  of  Turkey  and 
Russia,  into  the  question  of  England  and  Egypt.    Indeed,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  painful  aspect  of  this  whole  Eastern  controversy  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  interests  of  England  are  overlooked  by  English- 
men in  comparison  with  collateral  considerations  which,  however 
deserving  of  attention,  cannot,  and  ought  not  to,  decide  the  imperial 
policy  of  this  country.    Whether  we  regard  the  Turks  as  the  victims 
of  unprovoked  aggression,  or  whether  we  hold  that  we  ought  to  wish 
God  speed  to  Russia  in  a  noble  and  righteous  work — whether  we  sym- 
pathise with  Bulgarian  Christians  or  with  Circassian  Mohammedans — 
the  course  of  England  must  still  be  determined  by  hard  facts,  not  by 
sentimental  theories.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  we  have  hitherto 
allied  ourselves  with  Turkey,  not  because  we  held  her  to  be  in  the 
right,  still  less  because  we  approved  of  her  system  of  government,  but 
because  we  believed  that  the  maintenance  of  her  independence  was 
conducive  to  our  own  power  and  safety.    If  it  appears  certain  that 
this  independence  can  be  maintained  no  longer,  then  the  same  motives 
which  formerly  induced  us  to  support  Turkey  should  induce  us  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  the  safeguards  she  has  ceased  to  be  able  to  supply.     But, 
in  the  second  place,  the  mischief,  if  mischief  there  is,  has  been  done 
already.    Before  the  war  broke  out  there  would  have  been  considerable 
force  in  the  argument  that,  however  advantageous  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  might  be  to  England,  we  could  not  undertake  it  without 
affording  Russia  an  excuse  for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.    As 
things  are,  the  excuse  is  no  longer  needed.     Russia  has  invaded  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  settling  the  Eastern  Question  by  force;  and  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  invasion  proving  successful,  Russia  will  not 
venture  to  undertake  the  partition  of  Turkey  unless  she  can  obtain 
some  sort  of  moral  sanction  for  so  doing  by  our  conduct  towards 
Egypt  appears  to  me  the  wildest  and  most  childish  of  delusions. 

If  Russia  after  the  war  can  obtain  possession  of  Armenia,  or  Bul- 
garia, or  Roumelia,  or  Constantinople  itself,  and  deems  it  for  her 
interest  to  do  so,  she  will  most  assuredly  not  be  restrained  by  any 
lack  of  a  precedent  for  annexation  after  conquest.  There  is  not  a 
great  Power  in  existence  in  whose  annals  she  could  not  find  ample 
justification  if  she  required  it,  and  assuredly  no  reasonable  exception 
could  be  taken  to  her  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  victory  by  the 
Power  which  holds  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  India.  Moreover,  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  occupation  of  Egypt  should  not  be 
undertaken  with  the  sanction  and  consent  of  Turkey  herself.  The 
Turks,  to  do  them  justice,  care  little  or  nothing  about  moral  force 
or  international  precedents.  What  they  want  is  material  aid,  and 
short  of  armed  assistance,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  give,  the 
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service  they  would  most  value  would  be  pecuniary  assistance.  At 
the  present  crisis  money  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  Turkey,  and 
there  is  ground  to  think  that  the  Porte  would  gladly  transfer  its 
suzerain  rights  over  Egypt  to  England,  if  we  would  purchase  the 
capitalised  value  of  the  reversion  of  the  Egyptian  tribute.  This  tribute 
in  round  numbers  amounts  to  700,0002.  a  year,  and  at  thirty  years9 
purchase  its  value  would  be  twenty-one  millions.  As  the  tribute, 
however,  is  already  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  loans  1854 
and  1871,  amounting  to  close  upon  nine  millions,  its  saleable  value 
cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  twelve  millions.  For  a  sum  of  half 
this  amount  paid  down  in  cash,  the  Porte  would  be  willing  enough 
to  cede  to  England  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt.  If  I  am  told  that  to 
give  money  to  Turkey  at  this  moment  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  Russia,  I  can  only  say  that  what  we  have  to  consider  are 
not  the  interests  of  Russia  any  more  than  those  of  Turkey,  but  the 
interests  of  England. 

Another  and  somewhat  similar  objection  has  been  raised  to  our 
taking  possession  of  Egypt  on  the  ground  that  we  ought  not  to  set 
an  example  of  high-handed  violence.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  my  previous  article  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  violence  of  any 
kind,  and  I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  I  have  already  used.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  occupation  of  Egypt  would  be  hailed  by  the' 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  as  a  deliverance  from  intolerable 
oppression.  But  even  if  this  were  otherwise,  I  own  frankly  I  should 
still  advocate  occupation  as  essential  to  our  own  imperial  welfare. 
The  question  of  international  ethics  is  far  too  wide  a  one  for  me  to 
enter  upon.  This  much,  however,  I  may  fairly  say,  that  if  we  are  not 
to  secure  our  position  in  Egypt  because  we  could  not  prove  any 
technical  justification  for  our  action  before  a  tribunal  of  international 
jurists,  we  should  have  to  unwrite  our  own  history.  Whether  any 
nation  is  ever  justified  in  extending  its  own  territories  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  another  is  a  fit  subject  of  speculative  discussion.  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  initiate  a  new  era  of  international  morality, 
to  forego  all  claim  to  rank  among  the  empires  of  the  world,  and  to 
abandon  Ireland  as  well  as  India,  we  cannot  plead  tenderness  of  con- 
science as  a  ground  for  refusing  to  secure  our  route  to  India  at  the 
possible  expense  of  Egypt.  Idealists  may  believe  in  the  advent  of  a 
better  age,  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  study  each  other's 
interests  in  preference  to  their  own.  But  that  time  has  not  come  yet, 
nor,  in  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  coming.  For  the 
present  we  must  go  on  as  we  have  begun.  There  is  too  much  truth 
in  the  French  proverb  that  ilfaut  hurler  avec  les  hups.  We  could 
wish  sincerely  there  were  no  wolves  about,  and  no  necessity  for  us  to 
howl  with  them.  A  very  strong  argument  may  be  shown  against  the 
abstract  morality  of  trade,  and  I  for  one  should  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  principle  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  with  the 
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creed  we  all  profess  to  hold.  But  if  you  are  in  business  and  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  Gazette  you  cannot  conduct  your  trade  in 
accordance  with  the  dogmas  of  primitive  Christianity ;  and  England 
is  not  only  in  business,  but  has  not  the  power,  even  if  she  had  the 
will,  to  retire  into  private  life. 

So  much  for  sentimental  objections.  One  of  far  more  weight,  to 
my  mind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  assertion  that  an  occupation  of  the 
Isthmus  on  the  part  of  England,  even  though  it  might  be  effected 
without  opposition,  would  give  such  mortal  offence  to  France  as 
would  involve  the  certainty  of  a  collision  between  the  two  countries 
whenever  the  latter  was  in  a  position  to  reassert  its  claims.  Even  if 
this  assertion  were  true,  the  question  whether  the  possible  risk  of  a 
war  with  France  was  a  greater  evil  than  the  certainty  of  our  com- 
munications with  India  being  rendered  insecure  is  one  on  which  there 
would  be  much  to  be  said.  But  I  see  no  cause  to  admit  the  truth  of 
the  theory  that  France  would  resent  English  intervention  in  Egypt 
as  an  outrage  upon  her  interests  or  her  dignity.  The  question  mooted 
in  my  previous  article  has  been  very  widely  discussed  in  the  leading 
French  papers,  and,  in  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  serious  outcry  has 
been  raised  to  the  effect  that  England  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
prostration  of  France  in  order  to  deprive  her  of  the  footing  that 
French  enterprise  and  French  capital  had  established  in  Egypt. 
The  Suez  Canal  was  constructed  with  French  money  and  by  French 
enterprise,  and  the  French  shareholders  have  undoubtedly  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  legal  right  to  most  ample  compensation  in  case  any  detriment 
should  be  inflicted  upon  their  property.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  denied 
that  the  property  in  question  would,  from  a  French  point  of  view,  lose 
in  political,  though  not  in  pecuniary  value,  supposing  it  to  be 
placed  under  the  protectorate  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Suez  Canal  shareholders  must  be  very  unlike  the  run  of  French 
aMonnavres  if  they  are  indifferent  to  pecuniary  considerations.  I  do 
not  deny  for  one  moment  that  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  an  enter- 
prise deemed  certain  to  enhance  the  grandeur  of  France  was  one  of 
the  motives  which  induced  the  small  proprietors  under  the  Second 
Empire  to  invest  their  savings  in  M.  de  Lesseps'  scheme.  But  this 
was  by  no  means  the  sole,  still  less  the  principal,  motive  by  which 
the  original  purchasers  of  the  canal  shares  were  influenced.  The 
main  motive  was  a  belief  that  the  investment  involved  no  practical 
risk,  and  held  out  a  prospect  of  fabulous  profits.  Nor  was  this  belief 
an  unreasonable  one  at  the  time.  The  credit  of  the  Imperial  dynasty 
was  so  closely  associated  with  the  success  of  the  canal  that,  so  long 
as  Napoleon  the  Third  remained  on  the  throne,  the  shareholders  had 
a  virtual  guarantee  against  any  discreditable  collapse  of  the  enterprise 
as  a  financial  undertaking ;  while  if  the  Isthmus  route,  as  M.  de  Lesseps 
calculated,  had  proved  available  for  ships  as  well  as  for  steamers,  and 
if  the  course  of  trade  between  East  and  West  had,  as  he  also  anticipated, 
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been  forthwith  diverted  from  Liverpool  to  Marseilles,  the  receipts 
of  the  canal  dues  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  a  very  high  dividend. 
But  though  the  canal,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  has  proved 
a  complete  success,  it  has,  financially  speaking,  been  a  failure.  No 
probable  increase  of  the  traffic  can  suffice  to  raise  the  dividends 
materially,  while,  under  a  number  of  many  possible  contingencies,  the 
whole  receipts  might  be  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  believe  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  take  over  the  canal  on  condition  of  guaranteeing  a 
minimum  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  with  the  prospect  of  a  bonus  in 
the  event  of  the  profit  on  the  undertaking  ever  sufficing  to  pay  more 
than  the  above  percentage  on  the  nominal  capital,  would  be  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  shareholders,  who  know  that  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Empire  they  have  no  longer  the  French  Government  at 
their  back. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  cession  of  the  canal  to  England  would 
be  really  unpopular  in  France.  It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  tthe 
weakness  of  the  French  nation,  that  its  whole  attention  is  concen- 
trated upon  itself.  The  acquisition  of  outlying  empires  or  the  loss 
of  colonies  does  not  come  home  to  French  national  sentiment.  The 
desire  to  establish  French  supremacy  in  the  Levant,  or  to  turn  Egypt 
into  another  Algeria,  was  a  tradition  of  professional  French  statesman- 
ship, not  the  outcome  of  any  popular  instinct  of  empire  such  as  that 
which  established  our  rule  in  India.  The  same  semi-religious  semi- 
political  sentiments  which  made  the  occupation  of  Borne  on  behalf 
of  the  Papacy  popular,  in  reality  if  not  in  name,  with  all  parties  in 
France,  would  doubtless  lead  the  French  public  to  endorse  any  policy 
by  which  France  could  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
the  Levant.  If  the  choice  between  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  the 
protectorate  of  Palestine  could  be  offered  respectively  to  France  and 
England,  ninety-nine  Frenchmen  out  of  a  hundred,  if  they  cared  for 
either,  would  prefer  the  latter,  while  out  of  the  same  number  of 
Englishmen  a  well-nigh  unanimous  vote  would  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  former.  After  all,  the  commercial  interests  of  France  in  J^jypt, 
as  well  as  in  the  lands  to  which  the  Isthmus  is  the  highway,  are 
utterly  insignificant  compared  with  those  of  England.  If  you  put 
aside  French  speculators  in  Egyptian  securities,  the  mercantile  con- 
nection between  France  and  Egypt  is  extremely  limited.  There  are, 
or  rather  were,  numbers  of  Frenchmen  in  the  Khedive's  service,  while 
the  retail  shops  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  which  cater  for  European 
custom  are  largely  in  French  hands.  But,  leaving  the  canal  out  of 
consideration,  I  know  of  no  important  industrial  undertaking  in  Egypt 
supported  by  French  capital  or  managed  by  Frenchmen.  If  I  am 
told  that,  allowing  all  this,  the  French  point  cFhonneur  is  somehow 
identified  with  the  supremacy  of  French  influence  in  Egypt,  my 
answer  would  be  that  France,  after  all,  is  in  her  own  way  eminently 
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practical,  and  that,  as  the  one  preeminent  and  absorbing  idea  of  all 
Frenchmen  at  the  present  crisis  is  the  protection  of  France  from 
farther  aggression  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  the  action  of  England 
with  regard  to  Egypt  would  simply  be  judged  in  France  by  its 
possible  bearing  on  the  relations  between  herself  and  Germany.  For 
various  reasons,  which  I  have  not  space  to  enter  on,  French  politicians 
hold,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  that  an  English  occupation  of 
Egypt  would  render  the  alliance  of  France  more  essential  to  Great 
Britain  than  it  would  be  otherwise ;  and,  holding  this,  they  are  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  any  policy  which  might  strengthen  England's  interests 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

The  above  objections  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  ones  of  a  general 
kind  which  require  any  specific  answer.  I  observe,  however,  that 
many  people  who  agree  in  principle  with  the  views  I  have  expressed 
as  to  the  expediency  of  direct  intervention  in  Egypt  are  alarmed  at 
the  supposed  cost  and  embarrassments  which  such  an  intervention 
must  entail.  Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
serious  embarrassments  arising  out  of  any  distinct  assertion  of  British 
supremacy  on  the  Delta.  If  we  placed  a  corporal's  guard  at  Port 
Said,  we  should  be  compelled,  if  needs  be,  to  defend  that  guard 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  Empire.  And  if,  taking  into  account 
the  extent  of  our  present  Imperial  liabilities,  we  were  able  to  dispense 
with  the  additional  responsibility  of  having  to  defend  our  route  to 
India  across  the  Isthmus,  I  for  one  should  deprecate  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  our  already  unwieldy  Empire.  But,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show 
in  my  previous  article,  we  have  to  choose  between  strengthening  our 
hold  on  Egypt  and  weakening  our  hold  on  India.  Assuming,  as  I 
do,  that  the  result  of  the  present  war  will  be  to  overthrow  the 
protection  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  hitherto  afforded  to  Egypt, 
we  cannot  be  content  to  rely  on  the  forbearance  of  other  Powers  for 
the  security  of  the  passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea. 

If  we  are  not  to  take  Egypt  because,  under  certain  possible  con- 
tingencies, we  might  have  to  fight  for  its  possession,  we  ought,  not 
only  in  logic  but  in  common  sense,  to  give  up  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
India  itself,  for  any  one  of  which  we  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
fight  under  various  by  no  means  impossible  eventualities.  But  my 
contention  is  that,  apart  from  the  general  responsibility  which  the 
possession  of  any  new  territory  entails  of  necessity,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  conditions  of  Egypt  to  justify  the  apprehensions  expressed  as  to 
the  burdens  which  its  occupation  might  entail  upon  us.  It  is  idle  to 
argue  from  the  analogy  of  India,  or  to  say  that,  because  we  find  the 
task  of  governing  the  three  Presidencies  a  work  of  difficulty,  we 
should  only  add  to  our  troubles  by  having  to  rule  the  Isthmus  as  well. 
In  Egypt  there  are,  practically  speaking,  no  varieties  of  race,  or  faith, 
or  language.     With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Khedive,  there  are 
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no  native  princes,  no  great  landowners,  no  powerful  chiefs  to  thwart 
or  embarrass  our  action.  No  conquest  would  be  required,  no  popular 
resistance  would  have  to  be  overcome.  The  fellaheen,  who  form 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  Egypt,  would  hail  our 
arrival  as  a  deliverance  from  intolerable  oppression.  Old  Mehemet 
Ali  used  to  say  in  his  confidential  moments, '  Si  le  fellah  pouvait 
vomir,  il  vomirait  un  Turc,'  and  the  saying  expressed  faithfully  enough 
the  ordinary  sentiments  of  the  Egyptian  bondsman  towards  his  Turkish 
taskmaster.  During  the  centuries  throughout  which  Egypt  was  ruled 
directly  from  Constantinople,  the  dependency  was  treated  much  as 
Sicily  was  by  Boman  proconsuls  of  the  Verres  type.  The  pasha  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  favourite  eunuch  of  the  seraglio,  who  was  sent  to 
Egypt  as  a  reward  for  service  in  the  harem,  and  who,  knowing  that 
he  was  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  moment  by  caprice  or  intrigue, 
thought  of  nothing  except  extracting  the  utmost  amount  of  money 
he  could  from  the  province  during  his  pashaship.  This  state  of  things 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mehemet  Ali's  successful  insurrection,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  Egypt  was 
placed  under  rulers  who  had  some  sort  of  interest  in  her  welfare  and 
prosperity.  It  would  be  an  utter  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  founder 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  had  any  idea  of  creating  an  Egyptian  nation- 
ality, or  any  wish  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  his  people  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  The  only  change  effected  in  Egypt  by  the  pashaship  being 
made  hereditary  was  similar  to  that  effected  in  a  slave  plantation 
when  the  estate  is  administered  by  the  owner  instead  of  by  hired 
overseers.  Still  the  change  was  one  for  the  better,  and  the  Fellahs 
have  seldom  been  so  well  off  as  they  were  under  Mehemet  Ali  and 
his  immediate  successors.  Under  the  present  reign,  however,  the 
burden  of  the  enormous  debt  contracted  by  the  Khedive  has  com- 
pelled a  resumption  of  the  old  system  of  extortion.  The  Khedive,  to 
do  him  only  justice,  is  by  disposition  a  humane  and  intelligent  ruler, 
but,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  constant  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, he  has  to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to  that  of 
raising  money.  The  extent  to  which  the  oppression  of  the  fellahs  is 
carried  may  be  best  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  many  districts  they 
are  selling  their  land  to  escape  payment  of  the  taxes.  The  passion 
of  the  French  peasant  for  his  field  is  feeble  compared  with  that  of 
the  fellah  for  his  plot  of  ground.  '  Lack-land '  is  about  the  most 
opprobrious  term  one  fellah  can  apply  to  another,  and  yet  in 
hundreds  of  instances  within  the  last  few  years  the  small  proprietors 
of  the  Delta  have  sold  for  a  song  the  land  which  they  and  their 
fathers  have  owned  for  centuries,  simply  and  solely  because  their  lot 
had  become  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  All  they  ask  or  hope  is  to 
be  allowed  to  live  upon  their  labour.  That  the  profit  of  their  toil 
should  be  taken  by  their  masters  seems  to  them  the  natural  order  of 
the  universe,  and  any  government  which  afforded  them  a  certainty  of 
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enjoying  in  peace  the  margin  of  their  crops  left  after  payment  of  all 
dues,  taxes,  imposts,  and  fees,  would  be  welcomed  by  them  as  the 
most  beneficent  of  administrations.  Still,  even  if  this  were  otherwise, 
if  the  reigning  dynasty  were  personally  beloved  in  Egypt,  and  if 
the  fellahs  had  no  desire  for  change  of  any  kind,  the  government  of 
the  Khedive  might  be  overthrown  without  the  remotest  prospect  of 
any  popular  resistance  being  offered.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Egyptians  have  been  used  to  bondage,  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come, 
if  it  ever  will  come,  when  they  can  have  either  voice  or  part  in  the 
determination  of  their  own  destiny. 

Given  the  conditions  of  Egypt  and  the  relations  between  the 
population  and  the  ruling  dynasty,  England,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
European  Power,  might  establish  her  dominion  over  the  country 
without  any  fear  of  internal  opposition.  Nor  need  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  administration  of  the  country  if  we  are  content  to 
govern  it  in  accordance  with  its  existing  institutions.  The  whole 
theory  of  Egyptian  administration  rests  upon  the  supremacy  of  the 
sheik.  In  every  village,  however  small,  the  community  is  governed 
by  a  head  man,  who  acts  as  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  village  and  the  State.  The  sheik  occupies  a  position  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  an  English  squire,  supposing  the  squire  to 
collect  and  apportion  all  rates  and  taxes,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  villagers,  and  to  represent  them  on  all  public  occasions.  As  a 
common  rule,  the  sheik  is  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  community ;  but 
whether  this  is  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  his  sheikship  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  The  office  goes  to  the  head  of  the  family  according  to 
Mohammedan  law ;  and  the  central  government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  appointment  to  the  post,  which  is  regulated,  like  the  headship 
of  a  tribe,  on  a  certain  sort  of '  survival  of  the  fittest '  principle.  Thus 
the  sheik  may  be  called  the  unit  of  all  Egyptian  administration. 
The  Khedive  decrees  that  a  tax  shall  be  levied  or  a  public  work  per- 
formed. Upon  that  orders  are  sent  from  Cairo  to  the  Mudirs  or  pre- 
fects of  the  different  provinces,  who  are  officials  appointed  by  the 
Khedive,  to  the  effect  that  the  province  muBt  furnish  so  much  money 
or  so  many  labourers.  The  Mudir  then  apportions  to  each  sheik  the 
share  of  money  or  labour  each  village  has  to  contribute;  and  he  is  left 
to  allot  the  contributions  amidst  the  villagers.  So  long  as  the  requi- 
site supplies  are  forthcoming,  no  question  is  asked,  and  no  particulars 
are  demanded.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  system  would  give  rise 
to  gross  individual  extortion ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  oppression 
the  fellah  suffers  from  comes  from  the  Government,  not  from  the 
sheik.  Why  this  should  be  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain.  Like 
many  other  institutions  in  the  East,  all  you  can  say  about  the  sheik 
system  is  that  it  is  because  it  always  has  been  so.  The  sheik  is  not 
a  Government  official,  but  a  local  head  man,  amenable  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  community,  and  regarding  himself  as  the  champion  of 
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its  interests  and  rights.  In  as  far  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned, 
the  sheik  is  the  community.  It  is  the  same  even  in  the  towns.  If 
property  is  stolen  by  a  Cairo  donkey-boy,  it  is  the  sheik  of  the  donkey- 
boys  who  has  to  make  good  the  loss.  If  a  jeweller  sells  silver  below 
the  standard  mark,  it  is  the  sheik  of  the  jewellers  to  whom  the  de- 
frauded purchaser  looks  for  redress.  In  fact,  the  whole  internal 
administration  of  Egypt  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  State  does 
not  deal  directly  with  the  individual,  but  exercises  its  authority  over 
the  individual  by  the  agency  of  the  sheik.  And  as  between  the  sheik 
and  the  individual,  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  former  is  circumscribed 
by  the  authority  of  the  cadi,  who  administers  the  law  of  the  Koran, 
and  who,  holding  his  office  in  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  is 
to  a  very  great  extent  independent  of  what  we  should  call  the  civil 
government.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  my  definitions  of  the  sheik  and 
cadi  are  technically  correct.  Of  all  the  many  points  in  Oriental 
matters  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  comprehend,  the  most  difficult  is 
the  exact  degree  of  power  possessed  by  the  various  conflicting  autho- 
rities which  administer  the  affairs  of  the  State  after  their  own  fashion. 
But  still  I  think  no  one  acquainted  with  Egypt  will  contradict  me 
in  saying  that  any  system  of  government,  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
instincts  of  the  country,  must  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  leaving 
the  actual  execution  of  the  laws  to  the  sheik  and  the  cadi. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  because  I  hear  it  said  that  if  we 
occupied  Egypt  we  should  have  to  import  an  army  of  British  officials, 
and  to  introduce  English  laws,  customs,  and  institutions.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  necessary.  Once  given  the  power  of  controlling  the 
head  of  the  State,  and  the  whole  work  of  administration  might  go  on  as 
at  present,  conducted  by  native  agency  upon  native  principles.  What 
I — in  common,  I  think,  with  all  those  who  know  the  country — desire 
is  not  to  convert  Egypt  into  a  province  ruled  by  British  officials,  but 
into  a  native  state  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  England. 
Slavery  by  law  does  not  exist  in  Egypt,  and  under  vigilant  British 
supervision  it  would  soon  become  extinct.  The  slave  trade  would  be 
suppressed  at  once,  if  the  pashas  of  the  Khedive's  court  found  that 
they  could  no  longer  purchase  slaves  with  immunity.  Putting  aside 
slavery,  there  are  no  other  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Egypt  with 
which  we  should  be  called  in  any  way  to  interfere.  If  we  once  secure 
the  fellaheen  immunity  from  corvtes,  the  right  to  labour  in  their  own 
fields,  and  to  keep  the  fruit  of  their  own  toil,  we  may  leave  them  to 
live  out  their  lives  after  their  own  fashion.  We  are  not  bound,  even 
if  we  were  able  to  do  so,  to  convert  the  fellah  to  Christianity,  or  to 
impress  him  with  an  abstract  preference  for  monogamy,  or  to  show 
him  the  advantage  of  sanitary  reform.  All  these  things  must  come 
much  later  if  they  come  at  all.  For  the  moment  we  shall  have  done 
our  full  duty  towards  him  if  we  protect  him  from  torture,  extortion, 
and  virtual  slavery  ;  and  this  we  can  do  at  once  if  we  only  take  the 
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steps  we  are  bound,  as  I  bold,  to  take  in  our  own  defence.  It  has  not 
seemed  to  me  honest  to  base  my  plea  for  occupation  on  the  ground 
of  the  benefit  we  should  confer  thereby  on  the  fellaheen.  I  hold  that 
we  ought  to  occupy  the  Isthmus  because  the  command  of  the  canal  is 
essential  to  the  safety  of  our  route  to  India,  and  because  the  canal 
can  only  be  commanded  by  the  Power  which  occupies  the  Isthmus ; 
and,  holding  this  view,  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  our  main 
object  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  fellah.  But,  to  my  mind,  it 
is  no  slight  recommendation  to  the  course  demanded  by  our  own  most 
vital  interests  that  incidentally  it  would  involve  the  practical  eman- 
cipation of  the  fellaheen  from  most  cruel  oppression  and  wrong. 
Since  the  abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery,  no  single  act  of  our 
Government  could  do  so  much  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery 
and  suffering  as  the  establishment  of  a  British  protectorate  in  the 
Isthmus. 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  this  end  could  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  As  I  have  explained  in  my  previous  article,  no 
great  display  of  military  force,  no  permanent  establishment  of  a  large 
garrison  in  the  Isthmus,  is  required  to  secure  the  command  of  the 
canal.  For  the  present,  the  mere  hoisting  of  our  flag  at  Port  Said 
and  Suez  would  suffice  to  show  the  world  that  the  Isthmus,  if  needs 
be,  would  be  defended  by  the  whole  power  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  would  thus  guarantee  us  against  any  possible  interference  with 
the  canal.  For  the  future,  the  erection  of  a  few  forts  on  the  Syrian  side 
of  the  Isthmus,  the  presence  of  a  small  British  garrison  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  stationing  of  an  ironclad  at  Port  Said  would  amply  suffice 
for  our  protection.  But  besides  this,  or  rather  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  as  I  have  explained  elsewhere,  we  must  exercise  supreme 
authority  in  Cairo.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor,  as  I  think,  desirable, 
that  we  should  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Isthmus.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  better  if  the  country  were  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  Khedive  by  officials  holding  their  posts  directly  from 
him.  But  what  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  obtain  any  effective  com- 
mand of  the  canal  is  that  we  should  have  a  general  control  and 
right  of  veto  on  the  external  and  internal  proceedings  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government  in  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  is  concerned.  Strictly 
speaking,  all  we  should  require  for  our  safety  as  the  holders  of  the 
Isthmus  would  be  a  right  of  garrisoning  certain  points,  and  a  general 
authority  over  the  railroads,  canals,  and  irrigation  works  of  the 
Delta,  so  as  to  insure  our  military  position  suffering  no  detriment. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  not  possibly  allow  a  State  occupied 
by  our  troops,  and  taken  under  our  protection,  to  have  independent 
relations  with  foreign  and  possibly  hostile  Powers,  or  to  rule  its  sub- 
jects in  such  a  manner  as  to  outrage  every  principle  not  only  of 
humanity,  but  of  common  prudence.  And  this  being  so,  we  must,  if 
we  are  to  do  anything  at  all,  place  the  Khedive  under  some  form  of 
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restraint.    This  might  be  done  either  by  having  a  British  Resident 
at  Cairo,  or  by  inducing  the  Khedive  to  entrust  the  management  of 
his  affairs  to  an  Administrator,  who  would  be  appointed  >  with  the 
consent  of  our  Government,  and  who  could  not  be  dismissed  without 
our  sanction.    For  my  own  part,  I  see  little  difference  in  reality 
between  the  two  schemes.     But  persons  intimately  acquainted  with 
Egypt  assure  me  that  the  Khedive  would  much  prefer  the  latter 
arrangement,  and  that  it  would  give  us  a  more  effective  control  than 
could  be  secured  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  Besident  at  Cairo.    Still, 
whatever  might  be  the  name  or  position  of  the  representative  of 
British  authority,  his  duties  would  be  confined  to  three  points :  He 
would  have  to  see  that  nothing  was  done  to  impair  our  military 
position,  that  the  country  was  not  ruined  by  over-taxation,  and  that 
the  population  was  not  subjected  to  gross  and  intolerable  oppression. 
When  once  he  had  secured  these  objects,  he  should,  as  I  deem,  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible  with  the  details  of  administration.      Of 
course,  as  long  as  an  Oriental  country  is  administered  by  Oriental 
officials,  there  will  be  isolated  cases  of  extortion  and  ill-usage.    But 
the  Egyptians,  like  all  subject  races,  are  quick  enough  in  seeing 
where  the  real  mastery  lies ;  and  if  there  were  a  British  Besident  or 
Administrator  at  Cairo,  no  general  or  permanent  system  of  oppression 
could  be  carried  on  without  appeal  being  made  to  his  authority ;  and 
the  mere  knowledge  that  this  was  so  would  suffice  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  gross  outrages  such  as  those  of  which  the  fellaheen 
are  now  the  constant  victims. 

The  limits  of  space  forbid  my  entering  on  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  occupation  might,  according  to  my  view,  be  effected 
with  the  smallest  encroachment  on  the  Khedive's  authority  and  the 
least  interference  with  Eastern  customs  and  modes  of  life.  Still,  it 
would  be  dishonest,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  ignore  the  truth  that 
any  process  which  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case  would 
amount  to  occupation.  A  protectorate  over  a  native  State  must 
involve  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  ultimate  occupation. 
If  I  am  told  that  under  no  possible  circumstances  would  it  be  wise  or 
lawful  for  England  to  occupy  the  Isthmus,  then  further  argument  is 
useless.  But  if  the  possibility  of  such  an  occupation  is  once  admitted, 
as  it  is  by  the  immense  majority  of  Englishmen,  then  I  am  entitled 
once  more  to  urge  the  advantages  of  immediate  action.  Since  I  last 
wrote,  the  impending  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  become 
more  and  more  imminent.  Just  at  this  moment  a  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  has  enabled  us  to  possess  ourselves  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  to  do  so  without  fear  of  a  foreign  war,  without  cost, 
without  the  possibility  of  resistance,  and  without  the  violation  of  any 
international  equity.  Personally,  I  have  never  been  able  to  join 
in  the  outcry  against  Muscovite  greed  of  conquest.  Speaking  im- 
partially, the  Russians  have  as  good  a  right  to  extend  their  dominions 
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in  Central  Asia  as  we  have  in  the  Indian  peninsula ;  they  are  as  much 
or  as  little  entitled  to  seize  the  Dardanelles  as  we  are  to  hold  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.    They  are  only  following  out  their  manifest 
destiny  as  we  have  followed  ours — as  every  master  nation  has  done,  and 
will  do  to  the  end  of  time.     As  a  matter,  however,  of  precedent, 
there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  now  being  carried  out  by  Russia,  and  such  an  occupation 
of  Egypt  as  I  have  proposed.   We  should  occupy  the  Isthmus  in  self- 
defence,  not  as  an  act  of  aggression.    We  could  do  so,  as  I  believe, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Khedive, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  great  European  Powers.    We  should 
confiscate  no  territory,  expel  no  population  from  their  homes,  and 
interfere  violently  with  no  question  of  creed  or  race.     We  should 
improve  the  position  of  everybody  who  has  property  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  we  should  be  welcomed  as  deliverers  by  the  people  of  Egypt. 
If  Russia  really  requires  precedents  for  seizing  by  violence  on  the 
Sick  Man's  inheritance,  she  may  find  them  far  more  easily  in  our 
own  past  annals  than  in  an  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  for  the  avowed 
object  of  protecting  our  route  to  India. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  views  are,  I  believe,  shared  by  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tendency  amongst 
the  public  to  regard  the  occupation  of  Egypt  as  a  mere  question  of 
time,  and  to  assume,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  need  for  prompt 
action,  as  we  can  always  take  the  Isthmus  whenever  we  think  fit. 
The  whist-player's  maxim  that '  the  cards  never  forgive '  is  based 
upon  experience  of  the  fact  that  when  you  have  got  the  game  in 
your  own  hands  and  throw  the  lead  away,  the  peculiar  combination 
under  which  success  was  possible  is  not  likely  to  recur  again.  For 
the  moment  a  most  exceptional  combination  of  circumstances  has 
enabled  us  to  take  possession  of  the  Isthmus  without  opposition, 
and  without  risk  of  international  difficulties.  If  we  wait  till  the  war 
is  over,  the  combination  is  at  once  dispersed.  When  first  the  Eastern 
question  was  reopened  by  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina,  one 
of  the  most  farsighted  of  living  statesmen,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Egypt,  said  to  a  British  minister :  '  You  English  have,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  to  establish  your  supremacy  in  Egypt.  You  can 
do  it  now  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe  and  without  cost 
to  yourselves ;  but  if  you  do  not  act  now  the  only  difference  will  be 
that  a  few  years  hence  you  will  have  to  seize  Egypt  at  the  close  of  a 
general  war  and  at  the  cost  of  millions.'  How  far  this  forecast  is 
justified,  the  near  future  will  have  to  show. 

Edwabd  Dicey. 
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LIFE  AND   TIMES  OF  THOMAS  BECKET 

The  king  and  the  English  bishops  looked  with  reasonable  confi- 
dence to  the  result  of  their  appeal.  Becket  had  broken  his  pro- 
mise to  accept  the  Constitutions,  and  had  so  broken  it  as  to  show 
that  the  promise  had  been  given  in  conscious  bad  faith.  He  was  a 
defaulting  public  officer.  He  had  been  unjust  as  a  judge.  He  had 
defied  the  Crown  and  the  estates  of  the  realm.  He  had  refused  to 
answer  for  his  conduct,  and  had  denied  his  responsibilities.  He  had 
deserted  his  post,  and  had  fled  from  the  realm,  although  the  king's 
proclamation  had  left  him  without  the  excuse  that  be  was  in  fear  of 
personal  violence.  He  was  an  archbishop,  and  possessed,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  of  mysterious  powers  which  the  laity  had  not  yet  learned  to 
defy.  But  the  pope  was  superior  to  him  in  his  own  sphere,  and  on 
the  pope  the  king  naturally  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  rely.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  with  other  peers,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Chichester,  and  Exeter,  were  chosen  as  envoys,  and 
were  despatched  immediately  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Northampton 
meeting.  They  crossed  the  Channel  on  the  same  night  that  Becket 
crossed,  and  after  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  interview  with  Lewis  at 
Comptegne  they  made  their  way  to  Sens.  Becket  ought  to  have  met 
them  there.  But  Becket  preferred  to  feel  his  ground  and  make 
friends  in  France  before  presenting  himself.  He  was  disappointed  in 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  declined  to  countenance  him.  He  escaped 
in  disguise  over  the  French  frontier,  and  addressed  himself  to  Lewis 
at  Soissons.  Lewis,  who  meant  no  good  to  Henry,  received  him 
warmly  and  wrote  in  his  favour  to  the  pope.  At  the  French  court 
he  remained  till  he  saw  how  matters  would  go  at  Sens,  sending  for- 
ward his  confidential  friend,  Herbert  of  Bosham,  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  speak  for  him  to  the  pope  and  cardinals. 

He  might  have  easily  been  present  himself,  since  Herbert  reached 
Sens  only  a  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambassadors.  The 
bishops  stated  their  case.  They  laid  the  blame  of  the  quarrel  on  the 
archbishop's  violence.  They  explained  the  moderation  of  the  king's 
demands.  They  requested  the  pope's  interposition.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel  followed  in  the  name  of  the  English  barons.  He  dwelt  on 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  king  had  adhered  to  the  Holy  See  in  ita 
troubles,  and  the  regret  with  which,  if  justice  was  denied  them,  the 
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English  nation  might  be  compelled  to  look  elsewhere.  He  requested, 
and  the  bishops  requested,  that  Becket  should  be  ordered  to  return  to 
Canterbury,  and  that  a  legate  or  legates  should  be  sent  with  plenary 
powers  to  hear  the  cause  and  decide  upon  it. 

Seeing  that  the  question  immediately  before  the  pope  did  not 
turn  on  the  Constitutions,  but  on  the  liability  of  the  archbishop  to 
answer  for  his  civil  administration,  the  king  was  making  a  large 
concession.  Many  cardinals  had  their  own  good  reasons  for  being  on 
the  king's  side,  and,  if  left  to  himself,  the  pope  would  have  been  glad 
to  oblige  a  valuable  friend.  But  to  favour  Henry  was  to  offend 
Lewis  under  whose  shelter  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  French  bishops 
were  many  of  them  as  violent  as  Becket  himself.  The  French  people 
were  on  the  same  side  from  natural  enmity  to  England,  and  Pope 
Alexander  was  in  the  same  difficulty  in  which  Pope  Clement  found 
himself  three  centuries  later  between  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles 
the  Fifth.  He  said  that  he  could  form  no  resolution  till  he  had 
heard  what  Becket  had  to  say.  He  suggested  that  the  English 
envoys  should  wait  for  Becket's  arrival ;  but  it  was  uncertain  when 
Becket  might  arrive ;  his  French  friends  were  gathering  in  their 
rear,  and  might  intercept  their  return.  A  protracted  stay  was  im- 
possible, and  they  again  pressed  for  a  legate.  Alexander  agreed  to 
send  some  one,  but  without  the  ample  powers  which  the  envoys  de- 
sired.   He  reserved  the  final  decision  for  himself. 

The  influences  by  which  the  papal  court  was  determined  were 
already  too  grossly  notorious.  A  decision  given  in  France  would  be 
the  decision  which  would  please  the  King  of  France.  The  envoys 
went  home,  taking  with  them  a  complimentary  nuncio  from  the 
pope,  and  they  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  an  attempt  to  waylay 
and  capture  them. 

They  had  no  sooner  gone  than  Becket  appeared  at  Sens.  He  was 
received  with  no  great  warmth  by  the  pope,  and  still  more  coldly  by 
the  cardinals  '  whose  nostrils  the  scent  of  lucre  had  infected.' l  French 
pressure,  however,  soon  produced  its  effect.  He  had  come  magnificently 
attended  from  Soissons.  His  cause  was  openly  espoused  by  the  French 
nation.  At  his  second  interview,  on  his  knees  at  Alexander's  feet  he 
represented  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Catholic  faith.  He  had  only  to  yield  on  the  Constitutions  to 
be  restored  at  once  to  favour  and  power.  The  Constitutions  were  read 
over,  and  he  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  acknowledge  laws 
which  reduced  the  clergy  into  common  mortals,  and  restricted  appeals 
to  the  last  depositary  of  justice  on  earth. 

Herbert  of  Bosham  states  that  the  pope  and  cardinals  had  never 
yet  seen  the  Constitutions,  but  had  only  heard  of  them.  This  is 
simply  incredible,  and,  like  many  other  stories  of  this  interesting  but 

1  *  Quorum  cares  odor  lucri  infecerat.* 
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interested  writer,  is  confuted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  John  of 
Salisbury  had  said  that  the  proceedings  at  Clarendon  were  better 
known  on  the  continent  than  in  England.  They  had  been  watched 
in  France  for  almost  a  year  with  the  closest  attention.  Bishops  and 
abbots  had  gone  to  and  fro  between  the  pope  and  the  English  court 
with  no  other  object  than  to  find  some  terms  of  compromise.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  after  sending  an  order  to  Becket  to  submit,  after 
Becket  had  first  consented,  had  then  suspended  himself  for  the  sin 
of  acquiescence,  and  had  been  absolved  by  Alexander  himself,  the 
Holy  Father  should  never  have  acquainted  himself  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  controversy.  It  is  no  less  incredible,  therefore,  that, 
after  hearing  the  Constitutions  read,  the  pope  should  have  severely 
blamed  Becket,  as  Herbert  also  says  that  he  did,  for  having  ever 
consented  at  all.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Constitutions  found  no 
favour.  Parts  of  them  were  found  tolerable,  but  parts  intolerable, 
especially  the  restriction  of  the  appeals.  Again  the  pope  took  time 
for  reflection.  English  money  had  secured  a  powerful  faction  among 
bis  advisers,  and  they  were  not  ungrateful.  Henry,  they  said,  would 
no  doubt  modify  the  objectionable  articles ;  and  it  was  unsafe  to  alie- 
nate him  at  so  dangerous  a  time.  In  private  they  sharply  blamed 
Becket  for  having  raised  so  inopportune  a  storm ;  and  but  for  his 
own  adroitness  the  archbishop  would  have  been  defeated  after  all. 
Once  more  he  sought  the  pope's  presence.  He  confessed  his  sins, 
and  he  tempted  Alexander  with  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  nomination 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  from  secular  interference.  He  had  been 
intruded  into  Christ's  sheepfold,  he  said,  by  the  secular  power ;  *  and 
from  this  source  all  bis  subsequent  troubles  had  arisen.  The  bishops 
at  Northampton  had  bade  him  resign.  He  could  not  resign  at  their 
bidding,  but  he  threw  himself  and  his  office  on  his  holiness's  mercy. 
He  had  accepted  the  archbishopric  uncanonically.  He  now  relin- 
quished it,  to    be  restored  or  not  restored  as    the  pope    might 


It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  it  nearly  failed.  Many  cardinals  saw 
in  the  offer  a  road  out  of  the  difficulty.  Terms  could  now  be  arranged 
with  Henry,  and  Becket  could  be  provided  for  elsewhere.  For  some 
hours  or  days  his  friends  thought  his  cause  w,as  lost.  But  the  balance 
wavered  at  last  so  far  in  his  favour  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  per- 
mitted. He  was  not,  as  he  had  expected,  to  be  sent  back  in  triumph 
to  England  supported  by  threats  of  interdict  and  excommunication 
to  triumph  over  his  enemies.  But  he  was  reinstated  as  archbishop. 
He  was  assigned  a  residence  at  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Pontigny, 

*  *  Ascendi  in  ovile  Christi,  sed  non  per  ipeum  ostium :  velut  quern  non  canonica 
vocavit  electio>  sed  terror  publics  potestatis  intrusit.*— Material*  for  the  History  of 
Thomas  A  Bechet,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  But  all  these  accounts  of  conversations  must  be 
received  with  caution.  The  accounts  vary  irreconcilably ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
biographers  for  their  master  and  his  cause  infects  every  line  of  their  narrative. 

Vol.  II.— No.  6.  C 
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thirty  miles  from  Sens ;  and  there  he  iu  directed  to  remain  quiet 
and  avoid  for  the  present  irritating  the  king  further.* 

The  king  was  sufficiently  irritated  already.    The  support  which 
Lewis  had  given  to  Becket  meant  too  probably  that  war  with  France 
was  not  far  off.    Becket  himself  was  virtually  in  rebellion,  and  his 
character  made  it  easy  to  foresee  the  measures  which  he  would  adopt 
if  not  prevented.    The  posts  were  watched,  strangers  were  searched 
for  letters.    English  subjects  were  forbidden  to  introduce  brie£  bull, 
or  censure  either  from  the  pope  or  from  the  archbishop.    The  arch- 
bishop's estates  were  sequestrated.    Were  he  allowed  to  retain  his  large 
income  and  spend  it  abroad,  he  would  use  it  to  buy  friends  among 
the  cardinals.    The  see  was  put  under  administrators — the  rente,  so 
Henry  afterwards  swore,  were  chiefly  laid  out  in  management,  and 
the  surplus  was  distributed  in  charity.    The  incumbents  of  the  arch- 
bishop's benefices  being  his  special  creatures  were  expelled,  and  loyal 
priests  were  put  in  their  places.    Another  harder  measure  was  adopted. 
All  his  relations,  all  his  connections  and  dependants,  except  a  few 
who  gave  securities  for  good  conduct,  were  banished  from  England, 
four  hundred  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children.    Either  it  was 
feared  the  archbishop  would  employ  them  to  disturb  the  country,  or 
it  was  mere  vengeance,  or  it  was  to  make  Becket  an  expensive  guest 
to  Lewis. 

All  this  Becket  was  obliged  to  bear  with.  Armed  as  he  was  with 
lightnings,  he  was  forbidden  to  make  use  of  them.  Nay,  worse,  the 
pope  himself  could  not  even  yet  be  depended  on.  Angry  as  he  was, 
the  king  wrote  to  propose  that  Alexander  should  visit  him  in  Eng- 
land, or,  if  this  were  impossible,  that  the  pope,  Lewis,  and  Henry 
should  meet  in  Normandy  and  take  measures  together  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  Christendom.  Henry  had  no  wish  to  join  Barbarossa 
if  he  could  help  it ;  and  neither  the  pope  nor  Lewis  could  wish  to 
force  him.  If  such  a  meeting  came  off,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
issue.  John  of  Salisbury,  who  was  Becket's  agent  at  the  French 
court,  when  he  heard  what  was  intended,  wrote  that  it  must  be  pre- 
vented at  all  hazards.  In  terms  not  very  complimentary  to  the  holy 
father's  understanding,  the  archbishop  implored  Alexander  to  consent 
to  no  meeting  with  the  King  of  England,  except  one  at  which  he 
should  himself  be  present.  '  The  king,*  he  said, '  is  so  subtle  with 
his  words  that  he  would  confound  the  apostolic  religion  itself.  He 
will  find  the  weak  points  of  the  pope's  character,  and  will  trip  him  up 
to  his  destruction.' 4 

*  The  answer  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the  pope,  permitting  him  to  use 
the  censures,  belongs  to  the  following  year.  It  refers  to  -the  sequestration  of  the 
Canterbury  estates,  and  this  did  not  take  place  tiU  after  Becket  had  been  settled  at 
Pontigny. 

4  '  Bed  et  citius  potent  apostolica  circumveniri  religio  ex  varietate  verborom 
regis  .  .  .  et  si  rex  infirmiora  domini  papee  pnenoverit  exitus  viarum  suarum 
obstruct  offendiculis.'— Material*,  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 
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-  The  King  of  France  (John  of  Salisbury  wrote  to  Beckftt)  Admits  that  he  feat* 
to  rage  the  pope  to  use  the  censures  in  your  behalf.  If  this  be  so  bow,  how  will 
it  be  when  our  king  is  here  in  person,  arguing,  promising,  and  threatening  with 
the  skill  which  you  know  that  he  possesses  ?  He  has  secured  the  Count  of  Flanders— 
the  countess,  like  a  prudent  matron,  is  thinking  of  marriages  for  her  children — and 
has  sent  him  three  hundred  ells  of  linen  to  make  shirts.  The  Archbishop  of  Eheims 
is  the  count's  dear  Mend.  .  «  .  I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  trust  in  Qod  and  give 
yourself  to  prayer.  Put  away  thoughts  of  this  world :  pray  and  meditate*  The 
Psalms  will  be  better  reading  for  you  than  philosophy ;  and  to  confer  with  spiritual 
men,  whose  example  may  influence  your  devotion,  will  profit  you  more  than  in- 
dulging in  litigious  speculations.    I  say  this  from  my  heart :  take  it  as  you  please. 

These  words  show  Becket  to  us  as  through  an  inverted  telescope, 
the  magnifying  mist  blown  away,  in  his  true  outlines  and  true  pro* 
portions.  The  true  Becket,  as  the  pope  knew  him,  was  not  the  per* 
son  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  Church's  champion  in  a  cause  which 
was  really  sacred.  John  of  Salisbury  thought  evidently  at  this  time 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  that  the  archbishop  would  really 
succeed.  He  wished,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  king.  He  could  not  desert  the  arch- 
bishop, but  he  was  loyal  to  his  sovereign.  He  called  God  to  witness 
how  often  he  had  rebuked  the  archbishop  for  his  foolish  violence/ 
He  could  not  promise  that  he  would  quit  his  old  master's  service, 
but  in  all  else  he  would  be  guided  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  advice* 


Meanwhile  the  quarrel  between  Becket  and  the  King  of  England 
became  the  topic  of  the  hour  throughout  Europe.  Which  was  right 
and  which  was  wrong,  what  the  pope  would  do  or  ought  to  do,  and 
whether  England  would  join  Germany  in  the  schism — these  ques- 
tions were  the  theme  of  perpetual  discussions  in  council  and  conclave, 
were  debated  in  universities,  and  were  fougjit  over  at  convent  and  castle 
dinner-tables.  Opinions  were  so  divided  that,  in  a  cause  which  con- 
cerned Heaven  so  nearly,  people  were  looking  for  Heaven  to  give 
some  sign.  As  facts  were  wanting,  legend  took  the  place  of  them, 
and  stories  began  to  spread,  either  at  the  time  or  immediately  after, 
of  direct  and  picturesque  manifestations  of  grace  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  in  Becket's  favour.  It  was  said  that  when  dining  with  Pope 
Alexander  he  had  twice  unconsciously  turned  water  into  wine.  At 
Pontigny  he  had  been  graciously  visited  by  our  Lady  herself.  He  had 
left  England  ill  provided  with  clothes.  His  wardrobe  was  in  disorder  ; 
his  drawers  especially,  besides  being  dirty,  were  in  holes.  He  was 
specially  delicate  in  such  matters,  and  was  too  modest  to  confess  his 

*  *  Novit  enim  cordium  inspector  quod  seeping  et  asperius  quam  aliquis  mortal!  am 
corripoerim  dominum  archiepiscopum  de  his  in  quibus  ab  initio  dominum  regem  et 
sues  zelo  quodam  inoonsultius  visus  est  ad  amaritudinem  provocfisse,  &c— Letters, 
vol.  i.  p.  203,  ed.  Giles. 
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difficulties.  He  stayed  at  home  one  day  alone  to  do  the  repairs  him- 
self. He  was  pricking  his  fingers  and  succeeding  indifferently,  when 
our  Lady — who,  as  the  biographers  tell  us,  had  been  taught  to  sew 
when  she  was  at  Nazareth — came  in,  sat  down,  took  the  drawers  out  of 
the  archbishop's  hand,  mended  them  excellently,  and  went  as  she 
had  come.  The  archbishop  had  not  recognised  his  visitor.  Soon 
after  a  singular  case  of  Church  discipline  was  referred  to  his  decision. 
A  young  Frenchman,  specially  devoted  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  had 
built  a  chapel  in  her  honour  not  far  from  Pontigny,  had  placed  her 
image  over  the  altar,  and  bad  obtained  ordination  himself  that  he 
might  make  his  daily  offerings  there.  But  he  neither  would  nor 
could  repeat  any  mass  but  the  mass  of  the  Virgin.  The  authorities 
reprimanded  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Our  Lady  filled  his  soul,  and 
left  no  room  for  any  other  object.  The  irregularity  was  flagrant — the 
devotion  was  commendable.  Becket  was  consulted  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  and  Becket  sent  for  the  offender  and  gently  put  before  him 
that  he  was  making  a  scandal  which  must  positively  cease.  The  youth 
rushed  away  in  despair,  and  flung  himself  before  our  Lady's  image, 
declaring  that  his  love  was  for  her  and  for  her  alone.  She  must  save 
him  from  interference,  or  he  would  pull  the  chapel  down  and  do  other 
wild  and  desperate  things.  The  eyes  of  the  image  began  to  smile, 
the  neck  bent,  the  lips  opened.  4  Have  no  fear,  caris&vm&l  it  said ; 
'  go  to  the  archbishop.  Entreat  again  to  be  allowed  to  continue  your 
devotions  to  me.  If  he  refuses,  ask  him  if  he  remembers  who 
mended  his  drawers.'    We  may  guess  how  the  story  ended. 

With  tales  of  this  kind  floating  in  the  air,  the  first  year  of 
Becket's  exile  wore  out,  the  pope  giving  uncertain  answers  to  the 
passionate  appeals  which  continued  to  be  made  to  him,  according  to 
the  fortune  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  in  Italy.  Frederick  being  at 
last  driven  out  of  Lombardy,  the  pope  recovered  heart,  and  held  out 
brighter  prospects.  He  sent  Becket  permission  to  excommunicate 
the  persons  in  occupation  of  his  estates  and  benefices,  and  he  promised 
to  ratify  his  sentence  if  opportunely  issued.  He  did  not  permit,  but 
also  did  not  specially  forbid,  him  to  excommunicate  the  king,  while 
Lewis,  with  Becket's  knowledge,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  cardinals 
who  came  afterwards  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  at  Becket's  direct 
instigation,  prepared  to  invade  Normandy.  Henry,  well  informed  of 
what  was  coming,  began  now  to  turn  to  Germany  in  earnest.  By 
the  advice  of  his  barons,  as  he  said,  he  wrote  to  Keginald,  Frederick's 
archbishop  chancellor,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  about  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  the  pope  to  demand  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  Becket, 
and  that  the  Constitutions  should  be  ratified.  If  justice  was  refused 
him,  he  and  his  people  were  prepared  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
Alexander  and  to  unite  with  Germany.6    The  chancellor  was  himself 

•  Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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invited  to  England  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  the  Princess 
Matilda  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  A  decided  step  of  this  kind,  it 
-was  thought,  might  bring  the  pope  to  his  senses. 

Separation  from  Borne,  indeed,  was  the  true  alternative ;  and  had 
the  country  been  prepared  to  follow  Henry,  and  had  Henry  himself  been 
prepared  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  to  defy  the  pope  and  the  worst 
that  he  could  do,  the  great  schism  between  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
races  might  have  been  antedated,  and  the  course  of  history  been 
changed.  But  Henry  was  threatening  with  but  half  a  heart,  and  the 
country  was  less  prepared  than  he.  In  Germany  itself,  the  pope  in 
the  end  proved  too  strong  for  the  emperor.  In  England,  even  Wick- 
liflfe  was  premature.  With  all  its  enormous  faults,  the  Roman  Catholic 
organisation  in  both  countries  was  producing  better  fruits  on  the  whole 
than  any  other  which  could  have  been  substituted  for  it ;  and  almost 
three  centuries  had  yet  to  pass,  bringing  with  them  accumulating 
masses  of  insincerities  and  injustices,  before  Europe  could  become  ripe 
for  a  change.  A  succession  of  Beckets  would  have  precipitated  a  rup- 
ture, whatever  might  be  the  cost  or  consequences ;  but  the  succeeding 
prelates  were  men  of  the  world  as  well  as  statesmen,  and  were  too  wise 
to  press  theories  to  their  logical  consequences. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  came  to  London  with  the  taint  of  his 
schism  upon  him.  The  court  entertained  him.  The  German  marriage 
was  arranged.  But  Henry  received  a  startling  intimation  that  he 
must  not  try  the  barons  too  far.  They  had  supported  him  in  what 
they  held  to  be  reasonable  demands  to  which  the  pope  might  be  ex- 
pected to  consent.  They  were  not  ready  to  support  him  in  a  revolt 
from  Rome,  even  though  disguised  behind  the  name  of  an  antipope. 
The  hunchbacked  Earl  of  Leicester  refused  Barbarossa's  chancellor 
the  kiss  of  peace  in  open  court  at  Westminster,  and  on  his  departure 
the  altars  at  which  the  schismatic  prelate  had  said  mass  were  de- 
stroyed.7 

Alexander  meanwhile  had  written  to  Foliot,  directing  him  and 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  remonstrate  with  the  king,  to  entreat  him 
to  act  in  conformity  with  his  past  reputation  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  which  he  had  caused,  hinting  that  if  Henry  persisted  in 
refusing  he  might  be  unable  to  restrain  the  archbishop  from  excom- 
municating him.  The  two  bishops  discharged  their  commission. 
'  The  king,'  Foliot  replied  to  the  pope,  '  took  what  we  said  in  excel- 
lent part.  He  assured  us  that  his  affection  towards  your  holiness 
remained  as  it  had  been,  but  he  said  that  he  had  stood  by  you  in 
your  misfortunes,  and  that  he  had  met  with  a  bad  return.  He  had 
hindered  no  one  from  going  to  you  on  your  invitation,  and  he  meant 
to  hinder  no  one.  As  to  appeals,  he  merely  claimed  that  each  case 
should  be  first  thoroughly  heard  in  his  own  courts.     If  justice  could 

7  Matthew  Paris,  Clironica  Majora%  1165. 
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not  be  had  there,  appeals  to  Borne  might  remain  without  objection 
from  himself.  If  the  emperor  was  excommunicated,  he  promised  to 
break  off  correspondence  with  him.  As  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  had  not  been  expelled  from  England ;  he  had  left  it  of  his 
own  accord,  and  might  return  when  he  pleased.  To  the  Church,  now 
as  always,  he  wished  to  submit  his  differences  with  the  archbishop.' 

If  this  was  not  all  which  the  pope  might  expect,  Foliot  advised 
him  to  be  contented  with  it.  '  The  king,'  he  continued, '  having 
consented  to  defer  to  the  Church,  considers  that  right  is  on  his  side. 
Let  your  holiness  therefore  beware  of  measures  which  may  drive  him 
and  his  subjects  into  revolt.  A  wounded  limb  may  be  healed ;  a 
limb  cut  off  is  lost  for  ever.  Some  of  us  may  bear  persecution  on 
your  account,  but  there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  will  bow  their 
knee  to  Baal.  Men  can  be  found  to  fill  the  English  sees  who  will 
obey  the  antipope.    Many,  indeed,  already  wish  for  the  change.' 8 

The  pope,  who  did  not  understand  the  English  character,  was  as 
much  disturbed  as  Henry  could  have  desired  to  see  him.  He  found 
that  he  bad  encouraged  Becket  too  far.  He  wrote  to  press  upon  him 
that  the  days  were  evil;  that  he  must  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  king; 
that  he  must  on  no  account  excommunicate  him,  or  lay  England  under 
interdict,  or  venture  any  violent  courses,  at  any  rate  before  the  ensuing 
Easter.9  He  wrote  affectionately  to  Henry  himself.  He  thanked  the 
two  bishops  with  the  utmost  warmth,  and  expressed  himself  delighted 
with  the  accounts  which  he  received  of  the  king's  frame  of  mind.10  The 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Empress  Matilda  had  written  to  him  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  had  given  him  equal  pleasure.  If  Foliot  could 
bring  about  a  reconciliation,  he  would  love  him  for  ever.  Meanwhile 
he  would  follow  Foliot's  advice  and  keep  Becket  quiet. 

A  very  slight  concession  from  Becket  would  now  have  made  an 
arrangement  possible,  for  Henry  was  tired  of  the  quarrel.  He  in- 
vited the  Norman  prelates  to  meet  him  at  a  conference  at  Chinon. 
The  archbishop  was  expected  to  attend,  and  peace  was  then  to  have 
been  arranged.  In  this  spirit  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  addressed 
the  archbishop  himself,  entreating  him  to  agree  to  moderate 
conditions.  Far  away  was  Becket  from  concessions.  He  knew 
better  than  the  pope  the  state  of  English  feeling.  He  was  in 
correspondence  (it  is  likely  enough)  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
At  all  events  he  must  have  heard  of  Leicester's  treatment  of  Reginald 
of  Cologne.  He  knew  that  in  fearing  that  England  would  go  into 
schism  the  pope  was  frightened  by  a  shadow.  He  had  not  defied 
king,  peers,  and  bishops  at  Northampton  that  the  fight  should  end 
in  a  miserable  compromise.  Sharply  he  rebuked  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  for  his  timid  counsels.     '  For  you,'  he  said, c  I  am  made 

•  Foliot  to  the  Pope,  1165.    Hoveden  (ed.  Giles),  toI.  i.  p.  231. 

•  Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 
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anathema,  and  when  you  should  stand  by  me  you  advise  me  to  yield. 
You  should  rather  have  bidden  me  draw  the  sword  of  Peter  and 
avenge  the  blood  of  the  saints.  I  mourn  over  you  as  over  my  first- 
born. Up,  my  son.  Cry  aloud  and  cease  not.  Lift  up  your  voice, 
lest  God's  anger  fall  on  you  and  all  the  nation  perish.  I  grieve  for 
the  king.  Tribulation  impends  over  him.  They  have  devoured  Jacob 
and  laid  waste  his  dwelling-place.' n 

To  John  of  Salisbury  Becket  announced  that  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, that  when  Easter  was  past  he  would  be  free,  and  that  in 
his  own  opinion  he  ought  to  forbear  no  longer.  He  desired  to  know 
how  far  his  friend  agreed  with  him.  John  of  Salisbury  was  more 
prudent  than  his  master.  '  Precipitate  action,'  he  said, '  may  expose 
you  to  ridicule  and  ruin.  You  ask  my  advice.  I  recommend  you 
not  to  rely  on  the  Holy  See.  Write  to  the  empress  mother,  write 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen  and  the  other  prelates.  Tell  them  you 
are  ready  to  obey  the  law  and  go  back  if  you  are  treated  with  justice. 
The  adversary  will  not  agree  to  conditions  really  fair,  but  you  will 
have  set  yourself  right  with  the  world.  Should  the  king  be  more 
moderate  than  I  think  he  will  be,  do  not  stand  upon  securities. 
Content  yourself  with  a  promise  under  the  king's  hand  and  the 
assurance  of  the  empress  mother.  Do  not  try  the  censures.  You 
know  my  opinion  about  this,  and  you  once  agreed  with  me.  The  king 
is  not  afraid  of  excommunication.  The  bishops  and  most  of  the 
clergy  have  stood  by  him ;  some  may  be  with  us  in  heart,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  on.' la 

Becket,  like  most  persons  of  his  temperament,  asked  advice  with- 
out meaning  to  follow  it.  He  addressed  the  king  in  a  letter  which 
Herbert  describes  as  being  of  extreme  sweetness.  It  was  to  entreat 
him  to  let  loose  the  bride  of  Christ  whom  he  held  in  captivity,  and 
to  warn  him  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  wicked  ways,  «  Christ  would 
gird  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,'  and  would  descend  from  heaven  to 
punish  him.  Inflated  language  of  this  kind  was  not  general  at  that 
time.  It  was  peculiar  to  Becket,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
it  produced  no  effect  on  Henry.  He  went  to  Normandy  to  the 
Chinon  conference  immediately  after  Easter,  1166,  hoping  there  to 
meet  Becket  and  speak  with  him  and  with  the  other  prelates  as  with 
reasonable  men.  He  did  not  find  Becket  there,  but  he  found  a 
second  letter  from  him,  which  from  a  saint  would  have  tried  the 
temper  of  a  more  patient  sovereign  than  Henry,  and  from  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  so  lately  as  a  defaulting  chancellor  and  un- 
scrupulous politician  was  insolent  and  absurd.  After  reproaching 
the  king  for  allowing  him  to  live  on  the  charity  of  Lewis  of  France, 
the  archbishop  proceeded : — 

11  Becket  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Hoveden.    I  am  obliged  greatly  to  compress 
the  diffuse  rhetoric  of  the  archbishop. 

"  John  of  Salisbury  to  Becket,  April  1166  (abridged). 
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You  are  my  king,  my  lord,  and  my  spiritual  son.  As  you  are  my  king,  I  owe 
you  reverence  and  admonition ;  as  you  are  my  lord,  I  owe  you  such  obedience  as 
consists  with  the  honour  of  God ;  as  you  are  my  son,  I  owe  you  the  chastisement 
which  is  due  from  the  father  to  the  child.  You  hold  your  authority  from  the 
Church,  which  consists  of  clergy  and  laymen.  The  clergy  have  sole  charge  of 
things  spiritual :  kings,  earls,  and  counts  have  powers  delegated  to  them  from  the 
Church,  to  preserve  peace  and  the  Church's  unity.  Delegated  from  the  Church,  I  say. 
Therefore  it  rests  not  with  you  to  tell  bishops  whom  they  may  excommunicate,  or 
to  force  clergy  to  their  answers  in  secular  courts,  or  to  interfere  with  tithes,  or  do 
any  of  those  things  to  which  you  pretend  in  the  name  of  custom.  Remember  your 
coronation  oath.  Restore  my  property.  Allow  me  to  return  to  Canterbury,  and  I 
will  obey  you  as  far  as  the  honour  of  Cod  and  the  Holy  See  and  our  sacred  order 
permits  me.  Refuse,  and  be  assured  you  will  not  fail  to  experience  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God.13 

This  letter  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  Henry's  hands  im- 
mediately before  he  met  the  Norman  bishops.  On  entering  the  con- 
ference he  was  ill  with  agitation.  Persons  present  said  that  he  was 
in  tears.  He  told  the  bishops  that  Becket  was  aiming  at  his  destruc- 
tion, soul  and  body.  He  said  they  were  no  better  than  traitors  for 
not  protecting  him  more  effectually  from  the  violence  of  a  single 
man. u  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  protested  against  the  word  « traitors.' 
But  it  was  no  time  for  niceties  of  expression.  War  with  France  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  Becket,  it  was  now  plain,  meant 
to  give  it  the  character  of  a  sacred  war  by  excommunicating  Henry. 
Easter  was  past :  he  was  free  to  act,  and  clearly  enough  he  meant 
to  act.  The  Bishop  of  Lisieux  advised  an  instant  appeal  to  the  pope, 
which  would  keep  Becket's  hands  tied  for  the  moment.  He  and 
another  bishop  rushed  off  to  Pontigny  to  serve  the  notice  on  him. 
They  arrived  too  late.  Before  launching  his  thunderbolts  Becket 
had  gone  to  Soissons,  there  to  prepare  for  the  operation. 

At  Soissons  were  to  be  found  in  special  presence  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Gregory  whose  assistance  the  archbishop  considered 
would  be  peculiarly  valuable  to  him ;  and  not  they  only,  but  another 
saint,  Beatus  Drausius,  the  patron  of  pugilists  and  duellists,  who 
promised  victory  to  intending  combatants  on  their  passing  a  night 
at  his  shrine.14 

Becket  gave  St.  Drausius  three  nights — or  perhaps  one  to  each 
saint — and  thus  fortified  he  betook  himself  to  Vezelay,  where  at 

"  Becket  to  the  King,  May,  1166  (abridged). 

14  'Tandem  dixit  quod  omnes  proditores  erant,  qui  earn  adhibitA  oper&  et 
diligentiA  ab  unius  hominis  infestatione  nolebant  impedire.* 

w  « Archiepiscopus  noster  in  procinctu  ferendae  sententise  constitutus  iter 
arripnerat  ad  urbem  Suessionum  orationis  causft,  ut  Beat®  Virgini,  cujus  ibi 
memoria  Celebris  est,  et  Beato  Drausio,  ad  quern  oonfugiunt  pugnaturi,  et  Beato 
Gregorio  Anglicans  Ecclesiae  f  undatori,  qui  in  e&dem  urbe  requiescit,  agonem  suum 
precibus  commendaret.  Est  autem  Beatus  Drausius  gloriosissimus  confessor  qui, 
sicut  Franci  et  Lotbaringi  credunt,  pugiles  qui  ad  memoriam  ejus  pernoctant  reddit 
invictos.' — John  of  Salisbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Letters,  vol.  i.  p,  227,  ed. 
Giles. 
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Whitsuntide  vast  numbers  of  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
France.  There  from  the  pulpit  after  sermon  on  Whitsunday,  with 
the  appropriate  ceremonies  of  bells  and  lighted  candles  quenched, 
he  took  vengeance  at  last  upon  his  enemies.  He  suspended  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  cursed  John  of  Oxford  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Ilchester,  two  leading  churchmen  of  the  king's  party.  He  cursed 
Chief  Justice  de  Luci,  who  had  directed  the  sequestration  of  his 
see.  He  cursed  Ranulf  de  Broc  and  every  person  employed  in  ad- 
ministering his  estates.  Finally  he  cursed  every  one  who  maintained 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  he  released  the  bishops  from  their 
promise  to  observe  them.  A  remnant  of  prudence  or  a  report  of  the 
king's  illness  led  him  partially  to  withhold  his  hand.  He  did  not 
actually  curse  Henry,  but  he  threatened  that  he  shortly  would  curse 
him  unless  he  repented. 

In  high  delight  with  himself  the  archbishop  issued  a  pastoral  to 
the  bishops  of  England  telling  them  what  he  had  done,  talking  in 
his  usual  high  style  of  the  rights  of  priests  over  kings  and  princes, 
and  ordering  them  at  their  souls'  peril  to  see  that  the  sentence  was 
obeyed.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  pope  enclosing  the  terms 
of  the  excommunication,  his  condemnation  of  the  Constitutions,  and 
the  threats  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  king.  These  threats  he 
declared  his  intention  of  carrying  into  effect  unless  the  king  showed 
speedy  signs  of  submission,  and  he  required  Alexander  in  a  tone  of 
imperious  consequence  to  confirm  what  he  had  done. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  censures  in  England  the-  bishops  met  in 
London  and  determined  on  a  further  appeal  to  the  pope.  They 
addressed  a  unanimous  and  remarkable  remonstrance  to  him,  going 
into  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  insisting  on  the  abominable  conduct 
of  many  of  the  clergy,  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  the  moderation 
which  the  king  had  shown.16  The  Constitutions  which  he  had  adopted 
they  declared  to  have  been  taken  from  the  established  customs  of  the 
realm.  If  they  appeared  objectionable,  his  holiness  need  but  point 
to  the  articles  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  they  should  be  imme- 
diately altered.  The  archbishop's  uncalled-for  violence  had  been 
the  sole  obstacle  to  an  arrangement. 

With  this  letter  and  others  from  the  king  an  embassy  was 
despatched  to  Rome,  John  of  Oxford,  whom  Becket  had  personally 
excommunicated,  being  significantly  one  of  its  members. 

Pending  the  result  of  the  appeal,  the  English  bishops  in  a  body 
remonstrated  with  Becket  himself.  They  reminded  him  of  his  per- 
sonal obligations  to  the  king,  and  of  the  dangers  which  he  was  pro- 
voking.    The  king,  they  said,  had  listened  coldly  hitherto  to  the 

*•  '  Qui  cum  pacem  regni  sui  enormi  insolentium  quorundam  clericorum  excessu 
non  mediocriter  tnrbari  cognosceret,  clero  debitam  exhibens  reverentiam  eornndem 
excessna  ad  ecclesias  judices  retulit  episcopos,  at  gladius  gladio  subveniat/ — Ad 
Alewandrum  Pontifie&m.    Hoveden,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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advances  of  Germany.  But  tbese  good  dispositions  might  not  last 
for  ever.  For  the  archbishop  to  scatter  curses  without  allowing  the 
persons  denounced  an  opportunity  of  answering  for  themselves  was 
against  reason  and  precedent ;  and  they  had  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  his  holiness. 

Becket  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  threats  of  German  alliance. 
He  knew  better.  He  lectured  the  bishops  for  their  want  of  under- 
standing. He  rebuked  them  for  their  cowardice  and  want  of  faith. 
The  Bishop  of  London  had  recalled  to  him  unpleasant  passages  in 
his  own  past  history.  The  tone  of  Foliot  as  well  as  his  person  drove 
Becket  wild.  He  spoke  of  the  Bishop  of  London  as  an  Ahitophel 
and  a  Doeg. 

Your  letter  (he  replied  to  him)  is  like  a  scorpion  with  a  sting  in  its  tail.  You 
profess  obedience  to  me,  and  to  avoid  obedience  you  appeal  to  the  pope.  Little 
will  you  gain  by  it.  You  have  no  feeling  for  me,  or  for  the  Church,  or  for  the 
king,  whose  soul  is  perishing.  You  blame  me  for  threatening  him.  What  father 
will  see  his  son  go  astray  and  hesitate  to  restrain  that  son  P  Who  will  not  use  the 
rod  that  he  may  spare  the  sword  P  The  ship  is  in  the  storm :  I  am  at  the  helm, 
and  you  bid  me  sleep.  To  him  who  speaks  thus  to  me  I  reply, '  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan ! '  The  king,  you  say,  desires  to  do  what  is  right.  My  clergy  are 
banished,  my  possessions  are  taken  from  me,  the  sword  hangs  over  my  neck.  Do  you 
call  this  right  P  Tell  the  king  that  the  Lord  of  men  and  angels  has  established  two 
powers,  princes  and  priests — the  first  earthly,  the  second  spiritual;  the  first  to 
obey,  the  second  to  command.  He  who  breaks  this  order  breaks  the  ordinance  of 
God.  Tell  him  it  is  no  dishonour  to  him  to  submit  to  those  to  whom  God  himself 
defers,  calling  them  gods  in  the  sacred  writings.  For  thus  he  speaks :  '  I  have 
said  ye  are  gods; '  and  again, '  I  will  make  thee  a  god  unto  Pharaoh ; '  '  Thou  shalt 
take  nothing  from  the  gods '  (t.«.  the  priests).17  .  .  .  The  king  may  not  judge  his 
judges ;  the  lips  of  the  priest  shall  keep  wisdom.  It  is  written, '  Thou  shalt  require 
the  law  at  his  mouth,  for  he  is  the  angel  of  God.' 

The  Catholic  Church  would  have  had  but  a  brief  career  in  this 
world  if  the  rulers  of  it  had  been  so  wild  of  mind  as  this  astonishing 
martyr  of  Canterbury.  The  air-bubble,  when  blown  the  fullest  and 
shining  the  brightest,  is  nearest  to  collapsing  into  a  drop  of  dirty 
water.  John  of  Salisbury,  sympathising  with  him  and  admiring 
him  as  he  generally  did,  saw  clearly  that  the  pope  could  never  sanc- 
tion so  preposterous  an  attitude.  '  I  have  little  trust  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,'  he  said.  « I  know  the  ways  of  it  and  the  needs  of  it  too 
well.  So  greedy,  so  dishonest  are  the  Eomans,  that  they  use  too  often 
the  license  of  power,  and  take  dispensations  to  grant  what  they  say  is 
useful  to  the  commonwealth,  however  fatal  it  may  be  to  religion.' 18 

lf  *  Non  indignetur  itaqne  dominus  noster  def erre  illis  quibus  omnium  Summus 
deferre  non  dedignatur,  deos  appellans  eos  saepius  in  sacris  Uteris.  Sic  enim  dicit, 
"  Ego  dixi,  Dii  estis,"  &c ;  et  iterum,  «  Oonstitui  te  deum  Pharaonis,"  "  Et  diis  non 
detrahes,"  i.e.  sacerdotibus,  &c.'—  Becket  to  Foliot.    Hoveden,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

>s  'Nee  de  ecclesift  BomanA,  cujus  mores  et  necessitates  nobis  innotuerunt, 
multmn  confide  Tot  et  tantae  sunt  necessitates,  tanta  aviditas  et  improbitas 
Romanorum,  ut  interdum  utatur  licentift  potestatis,  procuretque  ex  dispensatione 
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The  first  practical  effect  of  the  excommunication  was  the  recoil  of 
the  blow  upon  the  archbishop's  entertainers.  In  the  shelter  of  a  Cis- 
tercian abbey  in  France,  an  English  subject  was  committing  treason  and 
levying  war  against  his  sovereign  and  his  country.  A  chapter  of  the 
Cistercian  Order  was  held  in  September.  King  Henry  sent  a  message 
to  the  general,  that,  if  his  abbot  continued  to  protect  Becket,  the 
Cistercians  in  England  would  be  suppressed,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. The  startled  general  did  not  dare  to  resist ;  a  message  was 
sent  to  Pontigny;  in  the  fluttered  dovecote  it  was  resolved  that 
Becket  must  go,  and  it  was  a  cruel  moment  to  him.  A  fresh  asylum 
was  provided  for  him  at  Sens.  But  he  had  grown  accustomed  to 
Pontigny,  and  had  led  a  pleasant  life  there.  On  his  first  arrival  he  had 
attempted  asceticisms,  but  his  health  had  suffered,  and  his  severities 
had  been  relaxed.  He  was  out  of  spirits  at  his  departure.  His  tears 
were  flowing.  The  abbot  cheered  him  up,  laughed  at  his  dejection, 
and  told  him  there  was  nothing  in  his  fate  so  particularly  terrible. 
Becket  said  that  he  had  dreamt  the  night  before  that  he  was  to  be 
martyred.  < Martyrdom  1'  laughed  the  abbot;  'what  has  a  man 
who  eats  and  drinks  like  you  to  do  with  martyrdom  ?  The  cup  of 
wine  which  you  drink  has  small  affinity  with  the  cup  of  martyrdom.' 
4 1  confess/  said  Becket,  'that  I  indulge  in  pleasures  of  the  flesh. 
Yet  the  good  God  has  deigned  to  reveal  my  fate  to  me.' 19 

Sad  at  heart,  the  archbishop  removed  to  Sens ;  yet  if  the  pope 
stood  firm,  all  might  yet  be  well. 

J.  A.  Frotoe. 


quod  reipublicae  dicitur  expedire,  etei  non  expediat  religioni.' — To  Becket.    Letters, 
1166. 

*  '  "  Ergo  martyrio  interibis  ?    Quid  esculento  et  temulento  et  martyr!  ? 

Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  una  sede  morantur, 
calir  vini  quod  potas  et  calix  martyrii."    "  Fateor,"  inquit,  "corporeis  voluptatibns 
indulgeo.     Bonus  tamen  Dominus,  qui   justificat  impiuxn,  indigno  dignatus  est 
revelare  mysterium."  '—Material*,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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IMPATIENCE  IN  POLITICS. 

Politics,  as  understood  in  these  more  reasonable  days,  is  the  art  of 
promoting  the  good  government  of  the  State  by  public  means,  not 
inconsistent  with  personal  morality.  Even  war  is  counted  infamous, 
unless  the  combatants  fight  for  the  good  repute  and  protection  of  the 
country ;  and  politics  is  merely  a  pretentious  form  of  baseness,  unless 
the  parties  engaged  in  it  fight  for  honour  and  progress.  Those 
who  do  not  do  this  belong  to  the  spurious  and  baser  sort  of  politicians, 
the  mere  seekers  of  individual  ends  under  the  guise  of  promoting  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth.  Of  course  the  policy  of  honour  in 
public  affairs  implies  a  choice  of  weapons ;  and  choice  implies  de- 
liberation, and  deliberation  time ;  but  impatience  cannot  take  time. 
It  hastens  on  to  disaster ;  or,  if  happily  success  betides  it,  it  is 
success  which  brings  no  credit,  because  it  comes  by  chance,  and  has 
not  been  compassed  by  predetermined  effort. 

The  persons  who  have  displayed,  during  the  past  half-century  or 
more,  definite  qualities  in  popular  politics,  are  mainly  those  called 
Eadicals.  They  are  commonly  regarded  as  persons  who  have  strong 
untutored  ways  of  thinking,  and  who  act  from  impulse ;  but  impulse 
is  not  politics,  which  can  never  be  disassociated  from  patient  calcula- 
tion. By  others  Radicals  are  thought  to  be  persons  having  great 
energy  of  unrest,  and  to  be  animated  by  a  vigorous  and  even  manly 
indignation  at  injustice.  This,  however,  is  insurgency;  and  in- 
surgency is  not  politics,  and  not  often  the  prelude  to  it,  though 
sometimes  the  only  means  of  obtaining  political  justice.  Some 
writers  depict  Radicals  as  persons  of  robust  crudeness  of  ideas,  im- 
patient of  the  formalities  of  '  respectability,'  of  unconventional  and 
even  uncouth  manners  and  dress.  These  are  not  Radicals — they  are 
not  even  Radicals  in  the  raw  state  :  in  a  later  stage  they  appear  as 
the  smooth-haired,  smirkly  dressed,  officiously  compliant,  reaction- 
ary. On  the  contrary,  a  Radical  is  one  who  begins  with  a  principle, 
and  whose  action  and  hope  are  determined  by  his  judgment.  Such 
persons  are  resolute,  energetic,  persistent,  but  not  impatient.  If  they 
never  rave,  they  never  rest.  They  know  what  they  want,  and  they 
ask  for  that,  and  not  for  more.  They  do  not  huxter  for  liberty  by 
demanding  what  is  sure  to  be  refused,  in  order  to  get  what  they  are 
willing  to  take.     Asking  only  that  which  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and 
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which  may  be  safely  conceded  under  the  circumstances,  they  never 
abate  their  demand.  Accepting  a  portion,  if  only  a  portion  can  be 
won,  they  recommence  in  due  time  their  efforts  for  the  residue  of 
what  they  deem  right.  They  are  not  '  moderates,'  their  pride  is  to  be 
just.  Moderation  in  truth  is  as  absurd  as  moderation  in  sunlight  or 
health.  No  one  makes  his  neighbour  the  poorer  by  taking  of  these 
all  he  wants.  But  moderation  is  shown  in  not  insisting  upon  other 
persons  complying  at  once  with  what  you  think  right.  It  is  mere 
fairness  to  show  consideration  herein ;  and  those  who  do  show  it  are 
called  i  moderate,'  because  they  are  not  mad.  A  statesman  opposed 
to  progress  prefers  the  mad  politicians,  and  is  always  civil  to  them  in 
private.  He  tells  them  he  prefers  them — they  are  *  outspoken,'  and 
he  can  'understand  them,'  which  is  quite  true;  and  flattered  by 
praise  and  by  aid  into  wildness,  which  ruins  their  cause;  they 
damage  comrades  of  more  measured  sense,  and  even  revile  them  on 
occasions,  as  c  half-hearted '  or  c  wanting  in  principle,'  which  indeed 
they  are — of  the  mad  kind.  A  Radical  of  principle  is  one  who  goes 
to  the  root  of  things,  as  far  as  he  can  see ;  and  by  the  root  of  things 
he  means  the  general  good  of  the  community,  advanced  by  the  intel- 
ligent sense  of  the  majority  who  think.  He  is  not  adventurous ;  he 
never  loses  sight  of  himself ;  he  is  not  speculative ;  he  never  loses 
sight  of  society ;  though  he  goes  down  to  the  reasons  of  things,  any 
one  can  see  where  he  is.  He  may  not  know  much,  and  may  entirely 
mistake  the  good  of  the  community ;  but  he  will  be  far  more  likely 
to  be  right  in  aiming  at  this  than  by  aiming  at  any  lesser  thing, 
parochial  or  personal.  The  rudimentary  principles  of  Radicalism — 
as,  indeed,  they  are  of  any  honest  scheme  proposed  for  the  public 
service — are  the  free  publicity  of  opinion,  and  the  free  discussion  of 
it ;  and  these  are  the  conditions  of  its  action,  the  guarantees  that  it 
works  in  what  Lord  Hampton  would  call '  the  open,'  and  seeks  only 
such  changes  as  are  approved  by  common  intelligence  and  accorded 
by  common  consent.  The  Radical,  therefore,  in  his  mind,  such  as  it 
is  (and  I  do  but  describe  it,  it  not  being  my  place  to  praise  it),  is 
robust  as  a  bison.  He  does  not  sneak  after  progress,  he  strives  for  it 
boldly.  He  may  be  objected  to  by  persons  not  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
but  he  is  never  distrusted  as  though  he  were  an  element  of  intrigue 
or  of  danger  to  the  State. 

The  impatient  are  always  known  by  one  mark,  their  determina- 
tion to  get  at  what  they  want  by  any  means  which  promise  soonest  to 
answer  that  purpose ;  and  not  unfrequently,  as  in  the  days  when  Co- 
operation arose,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  came,  and  the  Re- 
presentative Reform  Union  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  was  formed,  they 
oppose  any  one  seeking  anything  else,  if  they  cannot  get  what  they 
want.  This  policy  augments  the  forces  against  them  by  converting 
their  nearest  friends  into  enemies.  Impatience  may  be  likened  to 
good  metal  in  a  fused  state ;  it  scorches  whatever  it  touches,  until 
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happily  it  finds  its  way  into  some  mould  of  time  principle,  when 
it  takes  a  useful  and  permanent  form.  Impatience  is  not  merely 
anxiety  for  change  from  bad  to  better— that  every  earnest  patriot 
has.  It  is  not  merely  a  fixed  resolve  to  attain  an  object  by  the 
first  means  that  offer  consistent  prospects  of  success— these  every 
Radical  is  ready  to  take.  The  impatient  are  for  taking  any  means, 
whether  consistent  or  not.  They  measure  consistency,  not  by  con- 
sistency with  principles,  but  by  consistency  with  attainment  of  their 
ends.  The  commoner  sort  of  politicians  have  no  definite  method  of 
procedure  in  their  minds.  They  cannot  be  said  to  forsake  principle — 
they  have  no  principle  to  forsake.  The  only  principle  they  understand 
is  success.  They  do  not  understand  reasoned  truth — their  minds 
have  never  been  exercised  upon  it.  What  they  do  understand,  and 
what  they  care  for,  and  what  they  vote  for,  is  immediate,  advan- 
tageous truth;  not  the  truth  which  is  true,  but  the  truth  they 
desire,  and  which  seems  to  them  to  be  the  same  thing.  They  consti- 
tute the  raw  materials  of  the  large  impatient  class,  on  whom  the 
more  astute  and  less  scrupulous  play  for  their  own  ends,  whom 
ambitious  politicians  use  for  their  own  advancement.  Blandishments 
render  them  docile  as  cats ;  and  if  some  redress  of  their  special 
grievance  comes,  or  they  accidentally  better  their  condition,  no  more 
is  heard  of  their  reputed  principles,  and  they  pass  into  the  selfish 
ranks  of  the  indifferent.  But  before  their  dead  days  come,  their 
ignorant,  unseeing  turbulence,  constitutes  them  the  dangerous  element 
of  impatience  in  the  State,  which  delays,  diverts,  and  sometimes  turns 
back  the  current  of  progress. 

We  saw  them  in  force  at  the  last  general  election.  The  process 
of  demoralisation  had  been  long  continued,  but  it  succeeded  at  last. 
The  Tories  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  a  much  later  date,  betrayed 
none  of  that  sympathy  with  Liberal  opinions  which  they  now  lay 
claim  to ;  they  had  a  contempt  for  them,  and,  what  was  more  serious 
for  those  who  held  them,  they  gave  such  principles  no  quarter. 
When  they  could  make  opportunity  to  do  so,  they  dragooned  the 
democrat.  Peterloo  indicated  their  sort  of  sympathy  with  that 
species  of  politician.  On  the  spot  where  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
Manchester  now  stands,  the  « massacre '  of  1819  took  place.  Now 
Tories  profess  to  have  not  only  sympathy  with  modern  opinion, 
which  is  pleasant  to  hear,  but  to  have  originated  principles  which 
seem  to  have  triumphed  in  spite  of  them.  If  they  had  the  demo- 
cratic faith  among  them,  if,  as  Lord  Strangford  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
discovered,  *  the  natural  allies  of  rulers  were  the  many,  their  natural 
enemies  the  privileged  and  few,'  the  Conservative  disguise  of  their  , 
convictions  has  been  perfect.  Such  artists  in  concealment  have 
never  existed  before.  The  declaration  of  their  attachment  to 
Liberalism  under  all  the  energetic  contempt  shown  towards  it,  is,  in 
regions  outside  politics,  not  exactly  what  men  recognise  as  partisan- 
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ship.  If  Tories  hare  changed  their  principles,  and  have  adopted 
those  of  the  independence  and  self-government  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  historic  sign  of  popular  progress,  then  the  people  are  their 
'  natural  allies.9  If  the  people  have  changed  their  Radical  principles, 
and  discern  that  their  control  and  patronage  by  the  few  is  best  for 
them,  then  they  are  the  '  natural  allies '  of  the  Conservatives.  Since 
no  such  conversion  has  ever  been  announced  on  either  side,  all 
assumption  of  it  is  substantially  unreal.  If  the  people  had  any 
*  natural  allies,'  they  were  rather  the  Whigs  than  the  Tories.  The 
Whigs  were  the  Radicals  of  an  earlier  time.  They  delivered  the 
nation  from  the  ( divine  right  of  kings '  and  the  '  passive  obedience ' 
of  the  Church.  Directly  or  indirectly  they  endowed  the  nation  with 
the  conditions  of  advancement.  The  Tory  has  sympathy,  gracious-* 
ness,  compliment,  even  gifts  for  the  multitude — if  the  multitude  are 
going  to  cheer  for  him ;  otherwise  the  multitude  seemeth  to  Tory 
eyes  but  a  low-browed,  ignorant,  unpleasant,  and  dangerous  mob. 
Has  not  Lord  John  Manners  touched  his  noble  lyre,  and  sung  to  us 
the  secret  of  Conservative  tenderness  ? — 

The  daily  beadsman  waiting  for  his  bread, 
Where  good  and  bad  were  all  unquestioned  fed : 
The  monks  still  practised  their  dear  Lord's  command, 
And  rained  their  charity  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  a  dependent  people  towards  whom  the  Tory  soul  yearneth, 
because  dependence  means  manipulation  by  noble  and  priest.  Their 
smile  is  given  to  docility,  the  price  of  their  sympathy  is  submission. 
The  Whigs  were  in  favour  of  the  people  taking  care  of  themselves, 
which  the  majority  of  people  do  not  like,  because  it  is  troublesome, 
and  means  energy,  industry,  and  frugality.  The  Tories  are  in  favour 
of  themselves  taking  care  of  the  multitude,  which  seems  cordial  and 
'  gentlemanly '  in  comparison.  By  the  side  of  the  grander  but  colder 
gift  of  barren  independence,  the  mass  of  the  indigent  will  much  pre- 
fer the  offer  of  a  well-fed  subserviency.  They  do  not  foresee  that,  as 
population  has  increased,  the  rich  never  could  feed  the  poor,  and 
they  must  sooner  or  later  die  of  disease  and  famine,  or  perish  like  the 
French  in  the  carnage  of  insurrection.  Such  people  do  not  see  that 
it  is  mercy  as  well  as  policy  for  rulers  to  concede  them  the  indepen- 
dence which  may  enable  them  to  take  better  and  manlier  care  of 
themselves.  But  ignorance — and  impatience,  which  ignorance 
begets — cast  a  glamour  of  popularity  over  professions  which  betray, 
and  promises  which  enslave.  To  convert  this  ignorance  into  a 
political  cry  that  might  displace  the  Whigs  as  possible  '  allies  of  the 
people,'  and  thus  remove  the  only  obstacle  that  was  formidable  in  the 
way  of  Tory  ascendency,  would  be  a  service  as  incalculable  to  that 
party  as  its  accomplishment  seemed  impossible. 

Forty  years  ago  this  work  was  undertaken  by  a  skilful  political 
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artist,  who  had  before  him  the  difficult  task  of  opening  the  oyster  of 
the  world  with  a  Hebrew  knife.  He  founded  a  school,  and  disciples 
multiplied  without  regard  to  race  or  position.  Their  leader  was 
under  no  obligation  to  respect  the  English  weakness  for  princi- 
ples, and  the  followers  were  the  latitudinarians  of  every  plat- 
form. Of  every  opinion,  they  were  true  to  one  purpose — that  of 
the  advancement  of  themselves.  For  all  that  men  could  discern, 
their  ambition  was  their  conscience — their  ability  their  religion. 
They  won  the  ears  of  Radicals  by  professing  to  be  one  of  them — they 
commended  themselves  to  the  Conservatives  by  professing  that  they 
could  bring  the  Radical  voice  to  cry  on  their  side.  Political 
adventurership  had  never  been  carried  to  so  conspicuous  an  eminence 
before.  That  they  presented  in  their  political  professions  many- 
sided  aspects,  and  that  the  impatient  classes  were  allured  thereby, 
is  true;  and  if  they  did  not  design  it  or  mean  it,  they  were  as 
fortunate  in  the  result  as  though  they  had.  Certainly  many  learned 
from  their  pernicious  success  the  advantage  in  politics  of  having 
principles  of  several  kinds  instead  of  one. 

Impatient  Radicals  a  generation  ago  were  ready  enough  to 
decry  the  Whigs,  who  at  least  were  barriers  preventing  the  descent 
upon  the  people  of  a  party  less  friendly  than  themselves  to  popular 
progress.  The  new  party  of  enterprise,  seeing  farther  than  the 
Radicals,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  fascinated  them  by  denouncing 
the  Whigs  with  more  virulence  and  ability  than  they.  Even  O'Con- 
nell,  having  nothing  in  common  with  this  ingenious  party,  lent  them 
his  powerful  aid,  by  coining  for  them  the  savage  alliterative  epithets 
of  *  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs.' 

As  Parliamentary  candidates  they  acquired  a  certain  measure  of 
popular  connivance  by  denouncing  Whigs  as  the  common  enemy  of 
Tories  and  Radicals.  They  were  never  lacking  in  personal  courtesies 
to  extreme  Liberals,  but,  so  far  as  it  appeared,  to  the  extreme  only. 
In  speeches  and  writings  they  had  words  of  sympathy  for  the  discom- 
forts of  the  popular  condition,  which  have  made  many  believe,  to 
this  day,  that  the  Tory  Radical  is  in  his  heart  with  the  people.  Let 
us  hope  it  is  so.  Assuredly  he  is  with  them  so  far  as  they  can  aid 
his  aims.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  has  never  lacked  words  of 
contempt  for  aristocrats,  which  made  many  believe  he  despised  those 
whom  at  other  times  he  seemed  to  exalt ;  whereas  it  now  appears  he 
always  had  in  his  mind  Whig  aristocrats,  or  those  whose  supineness 
rendered  them  unusable  or  whose  pride  made  them  unmanageable. 
The  Tory  Radical  is  a  universal  candidate.  There  is  no  garb  of 
revolutionist  or  democrat  these  versatile  masqueraders  have  not  worn 
in  their  diversified  day.  They  have  even  laid  furtive  hands  on 
Chartist  raiment.  When  Chartist  agitators  appeared  on  the  scene, 
they  had  to  be  won  in  their  turn.  Though  poor,  they  were  too  honest 
to  take  bribes  in  a  venal  way,  but  they  could  be  bribed  through  their 
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prejudices  and  passions.    They  all  hated  the  Whigs,  who,  indeed, 
were  often  cold,  scornful,  and  relentless  to  them,  and  to  receive 
money  to  carry  out  their  own  resentment  seemed  to  them  merely  a 
means  of  gratuitous  gratification ;  and  in  this  disguise  it  came  to 
them.    It  is  no  secret  how  they  came  by  means  of  action  if  their 
own  report  is  to  be  believed.     Was  not  *  honest  Tom  Duncombe' 
often  a  medium  of  it  ?    Was  it  not  in  the  same  school  that  Louis 
Napoleon  learned  to  make  pecuniary  conversions  of  Bepublicans  by 
setting  them  to  denounce  Monarchists,  while  a  worse  enemy  than 
any  king  stole  in  at  the  gate  of  the  nation  ?   We  all  know  it  now,  as 
many  knew  it  then.     So  when  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  arose, 
manufacturers  had  only  to  be  painted  as  Whigs,  and  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden  as  the  allies  or  instruments  of  the  Whigs,  and  their 
meetings  were  conscientiously  broken  up  by  Chartists  whose  fervour 
was  genuine,  but  whose  inspiration  was  often  pecuniary.    It  was  no 
secret  at  the  time,  and  they  made  none  of  it.    And  many  of  them 
believed  that  the  Tories  were  really  their  friends.     All  the  while 
nothing  was  done  for  any  incarcerated  Chartists.     When  they  were 
denounced  in  Parliament,  Tory  voices  added  outrage  to  scorn.    When 
Thomas  Cooper  and  Ernest  Jones  lay  in  gaol  under  brutal  treatment, 
no  Tories  procured  for  them,  as  they  might  have  done,  mitigation  of 
their  lot.     But  in  many  cases  when  Chartist  prisoners  were  free  and 
able  to  be  useful  again,  courtesies  and  money  were  not  lacking  among 
them.     This  kept  up  the  belief  very  naturally  that  more  was  to  be 
got  from  Tories  than  Liberals,  and  the  recipients  of  these  well-timed 
largesses,  whether  accorded  from  sympathy  or  policy,  have  succeeded 
in  causing  the  diffusion  of  an  underground  belief  that  the  Tories 
should  be  tried.     The  poor  Chartist,  sick  with  hope  deferred  at  the 
hands  of  Liberals,  may  be  somewhat  excused  for  his  impatience  to 
try  another  party,  not  seeing  that  Liberals  would  have  done  him  far 
more  service  had  not  Tories  tied  their  hands  and  voted  against  them, 
as  if  they  foresaw  that  one  day,  by  giving  a  little  of  what  they  had 
been  instrumental  in  withholding  altogether,  they  would  come  to  be 
regarded  as  true  benefactors  of  the  people.     But  there  has  succeeded 
to  the  Tory  Chartists,  impatient  by  hope  deferred,  a  new  class  of 
Tory  Radicals,  impatient  by  ambition  deferred.      Being  gentlemen 
they  could  afford  to  do  gratuitously  what  the  poor  Chartists  did  for 
money.     They  were  bribed  by  the  subtler  arts  of  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion, and  possibly  by  suggestion  of  official  recognition ;  and  in  return 
for  this  they  put  in  power  those  who  will  keep  them  out— just  as  the 
Chartists  gave  their  voices  in  aid  of  those  who  made  them  what  they 
were,  and  kept  them  unenfranchised  and  despairing.     A  Minister 
may  be  personally  amicable,  and  have  engaging  and  conciliatory 
manners ;  he  may  even  do  generous  things  and  have  qualities  of  real 
merit,  which  as  far  as  they  go  are  to  be  respected.     There  have  been 
fraudulent  bankers,  whose  liberality  with  other  people's  money  placed 
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them  personally  on  a  higher  plane  in  social  regard  than  the  careful, 
unbountifal  financier,  whose  unostentatious  probity  made  him  the 
valued  guardian  of  other  persons'  fortunes.  So  in  the  political  world, 
there  may  be  Ministers  so  absorbed  in  the  highest  forms  of  public 
duty  and  service  that  they  neglect  the  condition  of  their  own 
popularity,  and  the  public,  whom  they  have  served  too  well,  at  times 
prefer  their  politer  and  costlier  rivals  to  them. 

After  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  members  of  Parliament  came 
largely  from  a  class  of  persons  who  had  made  their  own  fortunes. 
In  those  days,  grace  of  manner  was  not  in  that  class  a  fine  art.     You 
knew  them  as  they  passed  along  the  lobby  by  their  eagerness  and 
abruptness  of  manners  and  movement.     They  wanted  the  first  charac- 
teristic of  gentlemen — repose.     If  you  spoke  to  them,  they  started  as 
though  they  were  arrested.     An  interview  with  them  was  an  encroach- 
ment.    They  did  not  conceal  that  they  were  thinking  of  the  value  of 
their  time  consumed  by  it.     They  were  manifestly  engrossed  with 
business.     The  chain  of  connection  was  invisible,  but  it  was  as  real 
as  the  wires  which  agitate  the  electric  bells  of  the  House.     They 
were  but  a  grander  sort  of  slaves  to  hidden  exigencies.     They  looked 
at  their  minutes  as  though  they  were  loans,  and  only  parted  with 
them  if  they  were  likely  to  bear  interest  of  some  kind.     I  have  known 
scores   of  working-class   politicians  go  straight   over  to  the   other 
side  from  avowed  resentment  at  this   treatment.     They  were  too 
impatient  to  see  that  though  they  got  more  attention  where  they 
went,  there  was  less  real  regard  and  intentional  care  for  the  redress 
they  sought.     The  earnest  representative  engaged  in  so  much  that 
constituents  had  often  to  take  their  choice  between  courtesies  and 
service.     Yet,  curious  to  relate,  these  very  members,  so  frugal  in  their 
own  manners,  were  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  careless  creatures 
above  them  in  rank,  who  shed  an  opulence  of  time  upon  them.     For 
garden  parties  and  the  mere  emptiness  of i  society '  some  of  them  had 
absolute  and  permanent  contempt.     But  the  cheaper  and   subtler 
courtesy  of  civil  and  prolonged  attention — that  was  a  very  different 
thing.     Despising  blandishment,  because  they  never  knew  it,  of  this 
kind,  or  had  never  been  in  the  places  where  it  was  worth  the  while 
of  anybody  of  importance  in  their  eyes,  to  administer  it  to  them,  the 
unknown  thing  came  over  them  like  a  new  sense  of  pleasure,  and  they 
were  never  the  same  men  after.     It  was  right  that  it  should  soften 
their  manners,  but  there  was  no  need  that  it  should  soften  their 
principles. 

In  other  things  many  gentlemen  were  like  the  common  people. 
They  were  as  impatient  of  the  recognition  of  their  merits,  as  the  poor 
were  impatient  of  the  redress  of  their  needs.  The  great  tacticians  of 
the  adventurous  party  had  the  sagacity  to  put  this  to  good  account. 
The  doctrine  of  distrust  of  the  Whigs  had  only  to  be  applied  to  dis- 
trust of  the  Liberals.     i  Nothing  is  to  be  got  from  them ;  the  other 
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party  may   do  something.      Take  the  chance  of  change.'      This 
language  at  the  last  election  had  attained  wide  currency.     Was  it 
not  Mr.  Gale  who  discovered  that  sand  in  given  proportions,  diffused 
among  gunpowder,  prevented  the  particles  igniting  ?     So  the  sand  of 
distrust,  sown  among  politicians,  effectually  prevents  them  uniting. 
The  sand  system  was  successfully  applied  in  Parliament.     In  this  way 
the  Adullamite  cave  was  filled ;  on  this  plan  the  tea-room  got  crowded 
when   Mr.   Gladstone  was  first  defeated.     Radical  representatives 
fetched  and  carried  not  pledges  or  promises,  but  Tory  '  understand- 
ings '  merely.    They  gave  up  all  idea  of  leaving  their  own  i  footsteps 
on  the  sand  of  time,'  their  feet  were  worn  off  in  running  up  and 
down  the  byways  of  intrigue,  and  the  future  historian  will  barely 
be  able  to  trace  their  path  on  the  shore  of  politics  by  the  impression 
of  their  stumps.     The  Tory  Chartist  and  the  Tory  Radical  have  the 
same  paternity.    They  have  both  been  coined  in  the  same  mint,  nor 
would  the  ingenious  artificer  hesitate  to  own  the  work  of  his  hands. 
In  joining  the  new  company  of  Conservative  marionettes,  possibly 
some  unexplained  good  was  intended.     Some  of  those  Tory  Radicals 
have  made  no  mean  sacrifices  for  honest  principle  in  their  time,  and 
Would  be  unfairly  judged  were  they  classed  as  traitors  to  Liberal 
principle,  and  it  must  be  in  their  hearts  to  do  good  service  to  that 
cause.     Possibly  they  believe  in  this  dubious  way  of  doing  it.     But 
in  the  meantime  they  do  exactly  the  work  of  traitors.     If  they 
intended  it,  they  could  not  do  it  better.     At  the  late  election,  in 
metropolitan  journals  owned  by  Liberal  members  or  known  Liberal 
leaders,  to  which  the  '  most  advanced '  Radicals  looked  for  the  watch- 
word of  Liberal  progress,  the  word  was — 'We  prefer  to  see  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  power  to  Mr.  Gladstone.'     4  It  is  best  for  the  country  that 
the  Tories  be  in  and  remain  in.'     The  words  were  more  explicit  than 
these,  and  they  are  still  to  be  heard.     Of  course  it  was  foolish  in  the 
constituents  of  such  members  of  Parliament  who  had  been  elected 
before,  under  the  impression  that  a  Liberal  Government  was  best  for 
progress,  to  take  trouble,  spend  money,  waste  time,  and  expend  per- 
nicious enthusiasm,  to  promote  their  return  again.     If  it  were  better 
to  have  Tories  in  power,  it  were  folly  to  send  anybody  else  there  to 
hamper  them.     Liberals  who  address  Radicals  in  this  language  must 
think  them  idiots  not  to  understand  it.     If  these  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  changed  their  sides,  let  them  say  so.     They  will  have  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  honestly  changed  convictions.     No  one  objects 
to  any  man  honestly  taking  another  side ;  but  it  is  standing  on  both 
sides  at  once  which  proves  so  perplexing.     In  such  case,  Radicals  are 
bewildered  who  have  been  accustomed  to  carry  a  single,  an  obvious, 
an  intelligible,  square-faced  flag.     Who  can  longer  calculate   on 
members  who  think  it  best  to  hand  over  the  Radical  ship  to  a  Tory 
captain  and  Conservative  crew  ?    Such  persons  may  call  themselves 
what  they  will ;  it  can  only  be  known  what  they  are  by  what  they  do. 
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This  announcement  by  Radical  officers  of  contentment  with  Tory 
generals,  oft  repeated,  means  a  greal  deal.  It  means  not  only  a 
contract  to  permit  the  enemy  to  pass  the  Liberal  gates — it  means 
approval  of  their  entering.  It  is  an  invitation  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army,  who  have  kept  the  portal,  to  unbar  it.  It  means  dis- 
trust of  and  utter  impatience  of  any  good  to  come  from  maintaining 
the  Liberal  commanders  in  the  Liberal  garrison.  Publicans  of 
Liberal  opinions  have  unwittingly  thought  that  they  had  selfishly 
sacrificed  their  political  party  and  cause  to  ( trade  interests '  when 
they  took  sides  avowedly  with  the  Tories.  They  little  knew  they 
were  really  the  advanced  guard  of  Liberalism  under  its  new  marching 
orders.  They  little  thought  that  they  were  the  unconscious  patriots, 
giving  the  country  a  Conservative  Government  which  the  foremost 
Liberals  were  '  glad  to  see  in  power.'  Any  one  can  understand  now 
that  the  words  of  disparagement  and  votes  of  distrust,  which  Radi- 
cals of  the  first  place  and  pretension  levelled  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  Parliament,  were  but  the  revolt  of  high-placed  impatience,  giviug 
premonitory  aid  and  comfort  and  encouragement  to  all  traitors  at 
the  poll.  This  certainly  was  the  direct  effect  of  this  policy.  If 
those  who  pursued  it  did  not  mean  it,  it  is  strange  that  they  alone 
should  be  ignorant  of  what  must  result. 

Of  course,  when  Radical  voters  heard  this  language  of  preference 
for  a  Conservative  Cabinet,  by  those  whom  they  had  honoured  as  the 
foremost,  unconfused,  and  most  steadfast  defenders  of  the  Radical 
fortress,  enthusiasm  was  paralysed  throughout  the  camp.     These  were 
the  true  signs  of  political  disorganisation.     The  new  class  of  Liberal 
politicians,  whose  new  policy  of  fighting  consists  in  abandoning  the 
field  to  the  enemy,  are  no  longer  visible  leaders.     They  have  taken 
up  places  in  the  inextricable  underwoods  which  surround  the  field  of 
war.    You  hear  voices,  but  see  not  the  speakers,  nor  well  know  where 
they  are.     Probably  they  are  individually  parleying  with  the  com- 
manders of  the  opposing  forces.     All  this  may  be  diplomacy,  but  it 
is  very  ambiguous.     It  means  that  the  old,  open,  straightforward 
system,  on  which  our  forefathers  fought,  is  considered  to  be  at  an 
end.     It  implies  that  progress  can  be  best  advanced  by  strategical 
connivance  with  the  enemy.     It  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that 
the  enemy  is  to  be  overcome  by  judiciously  breaking  up  your  camp. 
It  means  that  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of  an  army  can  be  best 
sustained  by  the  officers  deserting  their  general  and  negotiating 
victory  on  their   own  account.      These   tactics   imply  that  a  new 
principle  of  political  progress  by  dodging  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  in  future  we  must  put  our  trust  in  the  sharpers  of  liberty.     If 
this  be  right,  the  principles  of  human  nature  and  political  morality 
have  changed.     There  may  be  truth  in  all  this;  but  if  so,  this  dis- 
covery ought  to  have  been  announced  long  ago,  and  the  new  system 
authoritatively  and  formally  explained.     In  Bunyan's  dayB  Byends 
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had  something  to  say  for  himself.  The  Byend  men  are  numerous 
enough  in  Parliament  now,  and  it  is  high  time  we  had  an  accredited 
map  of  the  byways  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  new  race  of  Badical 
leaders,  who  have  found  out  that  impatience,  and  not  principle,  is 
the  most  advantageous  source  of  political  inspiration. 

Political  demoralisation  by  impatience  has  not  been  entirely  of 
home  manufacture.  We  have  imported  much  of  it.  England,  like 
America,  by  keeping  open  shores  has  been  overrun  by  the  world. 
America  has  been  crowded  with  the  unrest,  the  discontent,  the  dis- 
appointment, as  well  as  recruited  by  the  enterprise  and  steady, 
honest  industrialism,  of  Europe,  until  at  times  the  refinement,  high 
principle,  and  fine  qualities  of  New  England  Americans  have  been 
nearly  overwhelmed,  and  we  condemn  as  American,  evils  which  have 
been  generated  by  an  influx  of  the  incoherent  moral  turbulence  of 
Europe.  In  like  manner,  in  England,  where  we  welcome  and  protect 
arrivals  from  all  nations — fugitives  and  exiles,  conspirators  for  free- 
dom and  conspirators  against  it,  patriots  and  despots,  thinkers  and 
fools,  men  of  genius  and  of  art — the  old  steadfast  simplicity  of  the 
land  is  ofttimes  almost  submerged  amid  the  sea  of  new  voices,  which 
in  political  agitations  sweep  over  press,  platform,  and  Parliament. 
By  this  aggregation  of  alien  minds  a  nation  gains  in  power  and 
originality;  but  there  come  seasons  in  which  impatience,  born  of 
despotism,  furnishes  limitless  material  for  unscrupulous  manipulators 
and  the  triumph  of  intrigue. 

One  illustration  will  explain  many.  The  prolonged  oppression 
and  misgovernment  of  Ireland  might  well  create  distrust  in  suc- 
cessive generations  of  their  politicians;  and  such  persons  having 
been  oft  defeated  by  treachery,  have  come  to  count  it  a  weapon  of 
fair  reprisal.  Venality  which  ministered  to  their  hatred  was  in 
their  eyes  justifiable  policy.  Suspicion  stood  them  in  the  place  of 
principle,,  and  they  regarded  English  scruples  of  honour  in  fighting 
as  feebleness  or  want  of  capacity  and  spirit — as  we  saw  in  the  case  of 
Mitchell  and  Martin — until  many  thought  sorrowfully  that  God  had 
conferred  upon  the  Irish  the  gift  of  speech  in  lieu  of  all  other  gifts. 
Brave  and  fervid  and  eloquent,  they  turned  every  English  movement 
in  which  they  mixed  into  a  tributary  stream,  running  into  the 
dangerous  sea  of  impatience.  When  politics  are  committed  to 
passion  and  resentment,  impatience  acquires  the  force  of  a  disturbing 
power,  and  makes  unity  impossible.  When  the  war  of  passion  com- 
mences, phrases  are  weapons.  Words  are  shots  which  carry  a  long 
way  and  kill  at  a  distance,  and  no  man  knows  who  is  struck.  Lan- 
guage constitutes  the  arms  of  political  combatants,  and  men  of 
capacity  sometimes  put  shells  in  their  sentences,  which  explode  in 
the  mind  and  destroy  evermore  the  desire  of  comradeship.  There 
is  no  protection  against  these  assailants,  save  in  the  armour  of  well- 
understood  principle,   which  preserves  invincible   purpose  in  the 
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understanding.  Against  such  defence  mischievous  words  glance  as 
arrows  do  from  steel,  and  their  poisoned  barbs  never  enter  the  heart. 
Warren,  who  was  the  first  to  join  the  Urquhart  party  for  cutting  off 
^rd  Palmerston's  head,  who  studied  Demosthenes  and  died  by  his 
own  hand  ;  Bronterre  O'Brien,  whose  explosive  invectives  decimated 
every  society  he  addressed;  O'Connor,  whose  colossal  incoherence 
brought  Chartism  into  contempt;  George  White,  who  died  in  a 
pauper's  bed  in  Sheffield — were  all  men  of  generous  qualities  and 
disastrous  impetuosity. 

Sympathising  as  is  the  English  way  with  the  oppressed  of  any 
land,  these  outside  insurgents  exercised  unchallenged  influence  here. 
They  perverted  every  movement  into  which  they  were  admitted. 
The  solid  men  of  the  party  were  silenced  by  their  superior  volubility, 
as  we  well  knew  in  London,  and,  reluctant  to  withstand  what  seemed 
a  more  daring  sort  of  patriotism,  they  actually  retired,  and  the  residue 
who  knew  less,  were  carried  by  the  new  current  into  the  ranks  of  the 
* impracticables.'  These  are  they  who  insist  upon  introducing  into 
every  agitation  everything  they  desire  to  carry,  though  the  history 
of  every  revolution  tells  them  that  he  who  goes  into  it  with  all  his 
principles  on  his  back  comes  out  without  any.  His  pack  encumbers 
his  path,  and  it  gets  loose  and  lost  in  the  conflict.  These  wholesale 
propagandists  do  not  see  that  a  calculating  statesman  can,  like 
Harold  Transome  in  Felix  Holt,  afford  ( to  despise  those  who  defeat 
their  own  purpose  by  the  indulgence  of  momentary  impulses.'  Being 
well-meaning  only  makes  the  impatient  the  more  dangerous,  because 
they  cannot  be  disowned.  Their  earnestness,  in  itself  invaluable, 
becomes  a  disaster.  When  action  is  resolved  on,  they  ring  a  fire-bell 
and  create  the  impression  that  a  conflagration  is  at  hand.  They  express 
opinions  which  act  like  a  railway  whistle  upon  society.  They  are 
the  danger  signals  to  the  timid.  The  train  is  on  the  right  line, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  ahead,  when  the  officials  at  every  station  are 
put  into  commotion,  the  company  is  telegraphed  to,  and  orders  come 
down  to  shunt  the  terrifying  engine,  although  no  collision  was  pro- 
bable or  even  possible.  The  end  of  it  is,  that  the  engine  is  never 
allowed  to  get  on  the  line  again  until  the  false  dread  has  died  out, 
by  which  time  the  original  passengers  of  progress  have  all  left  the 
train,  or  have  died  out  too,  of  delay,  disappointment,  and  disgust. 
At  length  the  day  arrives  when  the  wise  take  heart  again,  and  self- 
controlled  people  get  the  train  in  position  once  more.  They  advance 
all  right,  when  a  new  class  of  alarm  bells  are  heard,  another  stand- 
still is  compelled  ;  and  thus  it  takes  a  generation  to  arrive  at  a  ter- 
minus which  might,  with  common  sense,  have  been  reached  in  a 
year. 

The  plain  Tory,  a  gentleman  in  spirit,  would  have  had  no  taste  to 
profit  by  this  state  of  things.  He  would  simply  have  accepted 
the  security  it  gave  him.    But  a  man  of  genius,  without  the  scruples 
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which  generally  go  with  high  lineage,  would  see  that  these  elements 
were  as  dry  sticks  docilely  placing  themselves  under  the  cauldron  of 
personal  ambition,  and  would  have  the  policy  to  inflame  the  suicidal 
impatience ;  and  such  men  have  not  been  wanting. 

Impatience — what  enemies  it  has  aided ;  what  principles  it  hai 
betrayed ;  what  calculations  it  has  defeated  ;  what  hopes  it  has  dis- 
appointed ;  what  enmities  it  has  sown ;  what  friends  it  has  sundered ; 
what  parties  it  has  broken  up;  what  lives  it  has  wasted  ;  what  martyrs 
its  precipitation  has  sacrificed  I  Fiend  of  haste,  frustrator  of  purpose, 
agent  of  error  and  disaster  I  Neither  ignorance,  nor  evil  fortune, 
nor  deliberate  illwill,  has  accomplished  half  the  mischief  in  the  world 
that  mere  impatience  has  effected*  The  hasty  word  once  spoken, 
pride  will  not  recall  it,  passion  will  not  apologise  for  it,  and  awakened 
animosity  and  rancorous  disunion  render  it  ineffaceable  and  unfor- 
giveable. 

But  there  came  yet  another  party  more  dangerous  than  these, 
who,  in  the  name  of  morality,  preached  moral  enervation,  which 
always  ends  in  impetuosity  and  extremes.  Pleading  rightfully  for 
temperance,  they  taught  that  temperance  was  impossible,  and  that 
there  was  no  middle  place  of  strength  between  the  two  extremes  of 
abstinence  and  inebriation.  All  life  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  only 
the  weak  and4wild  run  out  at  one  end  or  the  other.  Exercise,  without 
which  we  die,  may  be  taken  in  excess ;  speech,  without  which  the 
mind  dies;  food,  without  which  the  body  dies;  passions,  without 
which  society  dies;  money,  without  which  industry  dies;  power, 
without  which  the  nation  dies,  are  all  open  to  excess.  Proportionate 
use  is  wisdom  and  strength.  '  Moderation,'  as  Bishop  Hall  puts  it, 
'  is  the  silken  cord  which  runs  through  the  pearl  chain  of  all  our 
virtues.'  Those  that  preach  that  this  is  impossible  in  life,  teach 
that  it  is  impossible  in  politics.  The  last  general  election  left  us, 
on  this  point,  in  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  combined  teachings 
we  have  described.  Then  nobody  believed  in  anything  save  his  own 
objects.  No  genius,  no  splendour  of  service,  no  sincerity  in 
promoting  the  public  liberty  and  advancement,  mitigated  the 
determination  of  leaders  of  movements  to  seek  their  triumph  in  their 
own  way. 

When  the  publican  rolled  his  barrel  to  the  poll,  he  found  that  the 
temperance  agitators  had  got  their  tea-pot  there.  The  Church  had 
its  ascendency  there ;  the  Dissenter  had  his  Disestablishment  there. 
The  Irish  agitators  in  Parliament  (whose  protestation  of  freedom  had 
commanded  applause,  taken  the  place  of  popular  trust,  and  made 
pale  the  more  modest  devotion  of  English  Beformers),  regarding 
themselves  alone  put  down  the  '  Irish  view ; '  and  all  the  reforming 
inhabitants  of  the  ark  of  politics  came  forth,  male  and  female,  and 
voted  against  everybody  who  would  not  undertake  to  find  for  them 
immediately  a  dry  place  amid  the  still  raging  waters,  on  which  they 
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could  set  their  special  movement  down.  No  one  cared  for  others,  or 
considered  what  candidates  could  best  devise  that  administration  of 
public  affairs  which  should  best  secure  the  common  good. 

The  common-sense  eyes  of  English  political  working  men  bad 
been  opened  very  wide  at  this  spectacle,  had  not  the  obliquity  of  a 
new  enervation  overtaken  many  of  the  best  of  them,  who  in  their 
turn  ran  after  Conservative  ( alliances '  in  the  full  belief  that  noble- 
men had  seen  the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  had  taken  the  insurgent 
agitators  by  the  hand,  and  would  themselves  pilot  the  democrat  to 
equality  and  competence.  This  had  come  about  by  an  unforeseen, 
unestimated,  and  invidious  invasion  of  the  Comtists.  To  the  Irish 
was  added  a  French  hallucination.  Certain  English  gentlemen  of 
great  ability,  learning  at  the  feet  of  Auguste  Comte,  had  preached 
with  great  eloquence  and  many  courtesies  to  English  artisans,  the 
doctrines  of  worshipping  their  wives  as  a  sort  of  angelic  dolls,  and  of 
intelligently  choosing  for  themselves  a  permanent  settlement  in  the 
political  pen,  where  the  straw  should  be  clean,  the  trough  copious, 
the  wash  abundant,  and  where  the  Comtist  priests  would  oft  come 
and  graciously  pat  their  sleek  backs,  provided  they  did  not  squeal  to 
get  out.  The  '  gospel  of  dirt '  is  bad  enough — if  there  be  such  a 
gospel — but  the  gospel  of  mere  material  comfort  is  worse.  If  these 
gentlemen  mean  anything  better  than  this,  they  do  themselves  injus- 
tice by  not  explaining  it.  It  was  to  this  end — the  management  of 
the  people  by  paternal  care — that  Auguste  Comte  directed  Repub- 
lican eyes  in  Paris  to  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  olive  branch  of 
social  advantages  held  out  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Bonapartists,  and 
he  seemed  to  condone  perjury  and  assassination  by  the  President  as 
inevitable  agents  employed  to  that  end.  The  English  representatives 
of  this  plausible  and  fatal  school  united  to  great  talent  great  sympathy 
for  humanity  as  they  conceive  it ;  they  took  the  part  of  the  working 
class  with  affluence  of  zeal ;  they  attacked  with  brilliant  vehemence 
those  who  withstood  their  social  claims ;  and  all  those  whose  Paradise 
was  mutton  chops  did  not  see  that  Comtist  championship  was 
virtually  the  championship  of  the  trencher.  I  remember  well  one 
night  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  which  in  those  days  (before 
theatres  superseded  the  platform)  was  the  Tammany  Hall  of  London, 
that  Lord  Elcho  came  down  with  some  chivalry  to  defend  himself 
against  working-class  accusation  of  opposition  to  political  liberty. 
Lord  Elcho  declared  that  he  was  in  favour  of  all  who  were  intelligent 
having  the  franchise.  This  was  not  much  in  those  days,  but  it 
meant  at  least  the  admission  of  the  right  of  thought  to  rule,  irre- 
spective of  class  or  condition.  Then  it  was  that  Professor  Beesley 
came  forward  and  said  that  he  would  not  step  across  Long  Acre  for 
any  measure  of  rights  which  did  not  bring  material  advantages  to 
the  people.  No  speech  more  melancholy  has  ever  been  addressed 
to  working-class  politicians  in  London.     The  leanest  liberty  which 
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brought  with  it  the  dignity  and  power  of  self-help,  used  to  be  more 
prized  in  their  eyes  than  any  prospect  of  a  full  plate  without  it. 
These  pernicious  teachers  ministered  to  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Comte  minis- 
tered to  Louis  Napoleon.  They  came  among  us  with  the  glamour  of 
a  new  gospel.  To  piety  they  offered  a  religion  of  humanity;  to 
thinkers  they  presented  a  new  philosophy;  with  trades9  unionists 
they  clamoured  for  higher  wages ;  for  the  free-thinker  they  super- 
seded Christianity.  The  hungry  who  cared  only  for  food,  the  ignorant 
who  cared  only  for  guidance,  the  supine  who  disliked  the  irksome 
responsibility  of  independence,  the  indifferent  who  cared  only  for 
comfort,  the  mean-spirited  predestined  to  be  kicked — all  these  more 
or  less  sank  under  the  lotus  attentions  of  these  new  friends  of  the 
people. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this  and  other  questions  raised. 
Men  may  go  mooning  about  political  rights  to  the  neglect  of  what 
they  need  not  less  to  secure — namely,  social  rights.     But  it  is  mere 
impatience  which  substitutes  one  for  the  other.     The  insurgent  may 
reasonably  plead  that  death  is  the  greatest  of  reformers.    American 
independence   was  not  possible  until  the  guns  of  Lexington  were 
loaded.      It  was   on    John  Brown's  gibbet  that  slavery   was  hung 
in  America.      Italy  owes  its   unity  to  well-chosen  deaths.      Gari- 
baldi, placing  his   life  at  command   in  forlorn  hopes  of  freedom, 
has  moved  the  heart  of  nations.     But  the   genius  of  sacrifice  is 
shown  in  patiently  choosing  the  right  occasion,  for  thousands  have 
perished  in   conflicts  in   which   their  premature  heroism  has   only 
made  matters  worse.    Now  that   political  warfare  can  happily  be 
conducted  with  other  weapons,  because  the  times  have  changed, 
and  intelligence   has  spread,  and   facts  are  influences,  and   reason 
is  in  the  ascendant,  we  need  not  step  from  death  to  intrigue. 
There  is  a  midway  of  manliness,  and  those  who  would  take  it  need 
not  despair  because  immediate  advantage  bought  by  duplicity,  is 
alone  sure  of  applause.     But  because  purpose  should  be  deliberate,  it 
need  not  therefore  be  grim.     Because  a  Liberal  cannot  plot  or  plead 
for  the  ascendency  of  adversaries  without  abandoning  or  betraying 
Liberalism,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  Conservative  Government,  when 
we  have  it,  is  not  to  be  respected,  and  whatever  good  it  is  minded  to 
do,  honourably  recognised.    There  is  an  uncommunicable  element  in 
some  writing — a  sort  of  gaiety  of  style.     Gaiety  is  equally  to  be 
admired  in  politics,  but  gaiety  without  principle  is  merely  engaging 
and  animated  charlatanism.     It  is  that  which  gives  to  our  day  the 
flickering  light  of  change,  and  men  of  principle,  dismayed  and  per- 
plexed, cease  to  ask  'what  next?':  it  is  thought  not  to  be  worth 
while.     Just  as,  during  the  eccentricity  of  the  weather  this  year,  the 
old  atmospheric  interrogatories  ceased.      Mist,  wind,  and  rain  fol- 
lowed one  another,  while  above  was  a  white  opaque  sky,  behind 
which  the  sun  looked  down  upon  the  world  as  through  a  canopy  of 
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ground  glass.  What  was  not  monotonous  was  suspicious  or  fore- 
boding. So  it  has  become  in  politics  of  home  progress.  There 
prevails  the  suspense  of  insipid  uncertainties.  It  is  not  rest,  for 
nothing  has  been  done  to  need  it ;  it  is  not  wholesome  sleep,  for  the 
dream  of  the  future  is  disturbed  and  broken ;  it  is  not  light,  for 
nothing  can  be  clearly  seen.  What  prevails  resembles  those  days  in 
the  Inquisition  suffered  to  intervene  between  the  repetition  of 
torture,  when  the  prisoner  was  subjected  to  what  was  frightfully  styled 
an  '  alarmed  repose.'  After  this  tiresome  and  discreditable  winter  of 
decaying  principle  and  moribund  purpose,  there  is  no  hope  of  behold- 
ing verdure  and  blossom  in  due  season,  save  by  sowing  honest  seed  in 
the  great  field  of  public  affairs,  and  not  impatiently  digging  it  up 
every  other  day  to  see  whether  it  has  taken  root,  but  trusting  to  the 
s\m  and  season  to  mature  it. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  Liberal '  cry.' 
These  never  were  so  many.  What  is  wanted  is  the  old  Radical 
method — that  of  steadily  supporting  Liberals  for  what  can  be  got  by 
their  honesty  and  ability,  not  by  coquetting  with  the  Tories  to  see 
what  can  be  got  by  abjectly  waiting  on  their  policy  or  compassion. 
The  reason  of  this  pitiful  sort  of  progress  is  that  many  think  that 
patience  is  slowness,  whereas  it  admits  of  boldness  and  advancement. 
Calculated  swiftness  is  not  impatience,  it  is  merely  rapidity  of  action. 
When  a  man  knows  the  end  he  has  in  view,  and  has  provided  the 
means  of  reaching  it,  his  speed  in  employing  the  means  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  process.  He  who  elects  to  proceed  step  by 
step,  and  is  sure  of  his  steps,  may  take  them  as  quickly  as  he  can. 
His  haste  is  not  hurry,  it  is  energetic  progress.  Because  courage  has 
had  triumphs  which  only  courage  could  attempt,  many  mistake  them 
for  the  triumphs  of  impatience.  The  lesson  of  death,  when  it  has 
been  taught,  has  been  taught  by  men  of  statelier  souls  than  the  im- 
patient have. 

Opposite  views  to  those  here  expressed  will  seem  true  for  a  long 
time  yet.  Some  persons  have  no  original  capacity  for  inventing  the 
truth,  and  are  not  gifted  with  any  considerable  powers  of  imitation, 
and  in  times  when  veracity  is  not  much  in  circulation,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  comparison  is  infrequent,  they  will  succeed.  Real  and 
counterfeit  things,  whether  coin,  or  truth,  or  policy,  may  be  so  much 
alike,  that  only  experts  can  tell  one  from  the  other.  Mistaken  iden- 
tity is  common  in  matters  of  political  principle  as  well  as  in  police 
courts.  An  artist  knows  a  good  picture  when  he  sees  it,  because  he 
has  a  standard  in  his  mind  by  which  be  tests  it.  Only  the  connoisseur 
can  tell  a  copy  from  an  original ;  ordinary  judges  cannot  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  unless  they  see  them  side  by  side.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  common  people,  who  are  not  artists  in  principles,  think 
more  of  any  glaring  daub  than  of  a  true  painting.  As  they  grow  in 
taste  mere  garishness  pains  them.    So  it  is  with  policy  and  principle. 
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When  the  day  of  experience  comes,  and  they  see  charlatanism  in 
practice,  they  discover  to  their  cost  what  the  harvest  is  which  their 
impatience  and  undiscernment  have  left  them  to  reap.  A  principle 
may  be  likened  to  a  lamp  in  a  railway  carriage.  In  daylight  it  is 
not  observed  to  be  there,  but  in  the  tunnel  all  become  conscious  of 
it,  and  are  thankful  to  see  it.  Political  policy  is  always  running  into 
tunnels  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Parliament,  and 
the  light  of  principle,  of  no  consequence  in  the  open,  is  indispensable 
there. 

Geoboe  Jacob  Holyoake. 
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GEORGE   DAWSON:    POLITICIAN,  LEC- 
TURER, AND  PREACHER. 

When  I  came  to  Birmingham  in  1847 — thirty  years  ago— Mr. 
Dawson  was  already  exerting  a  great  influence  on  the  religious 
thought  and  the  general  public  life  of  the  town;  the  influence 
increased  as  years  went  on,  and  it  was  sustained  till  his  sudden  death 
last  November.  For  some  time  before  his  death,  indeed,  he  had 
been  less  active  than  formerly  in  municipal  and  political  affairs, 
but  his  power  was  unbroken ;  and  whenever  he  spoke,  it  was  with 
the  authority  which  came  to  him  from  the  various  and  vigorous 
work  of  the  long  public  life  which  lay  behind  him. 

It  was  not  only  his  intellectual  qualities  and  his  public  services 
that  gave  him  his  large  influence  in  Birmingham.  He  had  great 
personal  force.  He  broke  new  ground,  and  ventured  into  untrodden 
paths.  He  led  many  forlorn  hopes,  and  was  the  representative,  in 
its  unpopular  times,  of  many  a  cause  which  has  since  been  triumphant. 
His  opinions,  political,  social,  and  religious,  provoked  fierce  preju- 
dice and  antagonism ;  and  he  took  no  pains  to  soothe  the  prejudice 
and  conciliate  the  antagonism  by  his  manner  of  stating  his  opinions. 
He  was  always  aggressive.  The  defence  of  his  own  position  never 
seemed  to  give  him  a  moment's  anxiety  ;  his  policy  was  a  policy  of 
attack.  The  courage  and  the  brilliance  with  which,  year  after  year, 
he  carried  on  the  war  fascinated  the  popular  imagination.  His 
varied  knowledge,  his  original  eloquence,  his  humour,  his  wit,  and 
his  pathos  deepened  the  impression. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of  attracting  the 
affection  of  all  kinds  of  people.  It  was  not  his  personal  friends  alone 
that  had  a  strong  love  for  him.  He  drew  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  who  never  saw  him  except  on  the  platform.  In  public,  as 
well  as  in  private,  he  had  a  brotherly  way  with  him.  He  was  an 
elder  brother,  indeed ;  he  asserted  authority ;  he  did  not  spare 
sarcasm  and  scorn ;  but  he  spoke  as  though  he  were  among  people 
who  knew  his  ways,  and  would  take  everything  in  good  part.  He  was 
sometimes  wilful  and  wayward,  and  never  put  on  ( company  manners ; ' 
but  it  was  understood  that  he  was  speaking  among  friends,  and  that 
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hard  words  were  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally.  He  and  the  people 
laughed  together  over  the  follies  of  mankind,  and  he  did  not  forget 
to  let  his  audience  know  that  they,  too,  had  their  follies,  and  he 
generally  made  them  laugh  at  themselves.  As  for  him,  they  knew 
that  he  had  his  own  battles  to  fight  like  the  rest  of  them ;  that  he 
had  sorrows  which  he  sometimes  found  it  hard  to  bear  with  patience 
and  courage ;  that  he  had  temptations  to  master  which  were  almost 
too  much  for  him.  If  they  had  had  their  hopes  and  dreams  which 
had  never  come  true,  so  had  he. 

The  brief  paragraph  in  the  Spectator  for  December  2,  1876, 
which  announced  his  death,  described  him  as  * a  kind  of  literary 
middleman '  whose  '  chief  function  in  life  was  to  popularise  for  the 
middle  classes  of  Birmingham  some  of  the  best  ideas  of  contemporary 
thinkers.'  After  referring  to  the  great  influence  which  Mr.  Daw- 
son had  in  Birmingham,  and  acknowledging  that  it  was  4  almost 
always  on  the  right  side,'  the  paragraph  ascribes  his  influence  partly 
to  his  moral  earnestness,  and  partly  to  his  power  as  4  a  very  effective 
retailer '  of  the  thoughts  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Euskin. 
His  life,  which  is  being  written  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins,1 
will  show,  I  think,  that  there  was  very  much  more  in  Mr.  Dawson 
than  the  Spectator  suspected.  Perhaps  even  the  brief  sketch  which 
I  shall  attempt  in  this  paper  may  illustrate  some  elements  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  power  which  persons  who  heard  him  speak  or  lecture  only 
occasionally  were  not  likely  to  recognise. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Radical,  but  a  Radical  of  a  type  which  has  only 
recently  become  at  all  common  in  England,  if  indeed  the  type  is 
common  even  now.  He  fought  in  all  the  great  Radical  battles  of 
the  last  thirty  years ;  but  be  was  a  Radical  and  something  more.  He 
always  believed  in  the  justice  and  expediency  of  extending  the 
franchise,  but  he  never  supposed  that  the  millennium  would  be  brought 
about  by  political  reforms.  He  was  a  Free-trader,  but  did  not 
promise  that  all  the  evils  of  our  national  condition  would  disappear 
if  we  could  double  our  exports  and  reduce  the  price  of  corn.  He 
was  vehement  against  the  Irish  Church,  but  knew  very  well  that 
something  more  than  disestablishment  was  necessary  to  efface  the 
evil  results  of  centuries  of  misgovernment,  and  to  make  Ireland 
contented,  happy,  and  prosperous.  He  cared  most  for  what  are  called 
social  questions,  though  he  did  not  think  that  these  could  receive 
any  successful  and  permanent   solution  apart  from  the  political 

1  I  do  not  propose  to  give  a  biography  of  Mr.  Dawson,  but  the  following  dates  may 
be  useful.  He  was  born  on  the  24th  of  February,  1821 ;  was  educated  by  his  father,  a 
schoolmaster  in  London,  till  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  then  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  leaving  Glasgow  he  became  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Bickmansworth ;  he  came  to  Birmingham  as  minister  of  Graham 
Street  Baptist  Chapel  in  1844,  and  seceded  from  Graham  Street  with  a  considerable 
section  of  the  congregation  about  ten  years  later.  '  The  Church  of  the  Saviour,* 
which  was  built  for  him  by  the  seceders,  was  opened  in  1847. 
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reforms  for  which  he  contended  in  common  with  the  whole  Radical 
party. 

He  differed  from  the  older  members  of  that  party  in  his  judg- 
ment concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  welfare  of  the  community 
might  be  promoted  by  direct  legislation.  The  old  Radicals  made 
the  limits  very  narrow  within  which  they  thought  that  the  State 
could  act  wisely  and  effectively.  They  imagined  that  the  legitimate 
work  of  government  was  practically  over  when  the  police  was  well 
organised,  justice  administered  expeditiously,  and  a  sufficient  defence 
provided  at  a  cheap  cost  against  foreign  aggression.  Mr.  Dawson, 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  free  libraries  and  in  national 
education. 

His  political  creed  was  coloured,  I  imagine,  by  his  strong  sym- 
pathies with  continental  Liberalism,  which  has  always  taken  a  broader 
view  of  the  functions  of  government  than  the  traditional  Liberalism  of 
this  country.  Unlike  most  English  Radicals,  he  always  felt  a  keen 
interest  in  foreign  politics ;  and  as  he  watched  with  eager  solicitude 
the  struggle  of  Hungary  against  Austria  and  the  movements  of 
Mazzini  and  his  friends  for  the  achievement  of  Italian  unity  and 
independence,  so  he  watched  the  growing  resentment  and  impatience 
of  the  Slavonic  provinces  under  the  tyranny  of  Turkey,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognise  the  justice  of  the  Servian  revolt. 

But  his  interest  in  large  European  questions  did  not  make  him 
regard  local  affairs  with  indifference.  For  many  years — as  long, 
indeed,  as  I  can  remember — he  maintained,  though  for  some  time 
without  much  effect,  the  vital  importance  of  securing  for  municipal 
offices  the  wisest,  the  most  upright,  and  the  most  able  men  in  the  town. 
He  strengthened  his  teaching  by  his  example.  He  let  men  see  that 
in  his  case  intellectual  culture  and  literary  enthusiasm  did  not  make 
a  man  too  fastidious  to  fight  for  a  good  candidate  in  a  municipal 
contest ;  and  that,  while  he  was  interested  in  European  revolutions, 
he  was  resolved  to  do  his  best  to  get  a  good  town  council  for  Bir- 
mingham. 

As  a  lecturer  he  was  known  not  only  in  Birmingham,  but  in  nearly 
all  the  great  cities  of  England  and  Scotland ;  he  was  also  known  in 
many  small  country  places  where  his  occasional  visits  were  looked 
forward  to  with  keen  excitement  and,  after  they  were  over,  provoked 
active  controversy.  He  lectured  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  his- 
torical, biographical,  literary.  Happily  he  was  born  in  the  pre- 
scientific  age.  He  had  a  cordial  admiration  for  the  patience,  the 
toil,  and  the  genius  of  scientific  men ;  but  I  think  that  he  cared 
very  much  more  for  Plato  than  for  Kepler,  and  would  rather  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  than  the  author  of  the 
Origin  of  Species.  He  did  a  great  work,  not  only  in  Birmingham 
but  throughout  the  country,  in  stimulating  and  strengthening,  not 
only  among  i  the  middle  classes ' — as  the  Spectator  seems  to  have 
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thought — but  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  working  people,  a 
love  of  literature  for  its  own  sake.  He  taught  large  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  to  cultivate  catholic  literary  tastes,  to  care 
for  Goldsmith  as  well  as  for  Shakespeare,  for  Thackeray  as  well  as  for 
the  prose  of  John  Milton,  for  Samuel  Johnson  as  well  as  for  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

His  lectures,  however,  were  not  merely  literary  or  historical. 
They  were  full  of  daring  and  humorous  talk  on  contemporary  questions. 
He  chaffed  popular  prejudices,  denounced  popular  vices,  tore  down 
popular  idols,  and  made  his  lecturing  a  crusade  against  whatever  he 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  intellectual  freedom  and  the  moral 
health  of  the  country. 

His  style  was  his  own.  No  doubt  there  was  a  touch  of  Carlyle  in 
it ;  but  there  was  also  more  than  a  touch  of  Cobbett.  There  was 
something  of  Emerson,  and  something  too,  I  think,  of  Charles 
Dickens.  But  it  was  his  own  after  all.  It  was  a  charming  style, 
racy,  free,  and  richly  coloured ;  it  was  so  flexible,  too,  that  he  could 
pass  in  a  moment  from  passionate  denunciation  to  quiet  humour, 
and  from  humour  to  pathos,  and  from  pathos  to  fun,  and  from 
fim  to  fancy,  and  from  fancy  to  the  merest  commonplaces  of  life. 
Mr.  Kingsley  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Dawson  was  the 
greatest  public  talker  in  England — not  the  greatest  orator  (there  is 
another  man  who  is  also  connected  with  Birmingham,  and  who  is 
happily  still  living,  to  whom  that  title  belongs) — but  the  greatest 
talker;  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Kingsley  was  not  far  wrong.  Mr. 
Dawson's  style  was  not  a  style  to  bear  printing.  His  speaking  was 
a  new  kind  of  conversation,  the  conversation  of  a  brilliant  man  speak- 
ing to  his  friends  from  a  platform.  It  had  its  faults,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether,  if  the  faults  had  been  absent,  it  would  have  been  on 
the  whole  so  entertaining  or  so  effective. 

But  Mr.  Dawson  came  to  Birmingham  as  a  minister  of  religion. 
I  think  that  he  would  have  said  himself  that  of  all  the  various  forms 
of  work  in  which  he  engaged,  preaching  and  the  conduct  of  public 
worship  were  the  very  highest.  He  created  a  large  congregation,  and 
he  kept  it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  speaking  of  him  as  a 
minister  of  religion,  I  am  conscious  of  two  serious  difficulties.  He 
was  a  frank  and  severe  critic  of  many  at  least  of  those  great  doctrines 
which,  as  I  believe,  belong  to  the  very  substance  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  cannot  be  surrendered  without  impairing  its  power  over  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  mankind.  On  some  of  the  articles  of 
what  is  commonly  described  as  the  Evangelical  creed  Mr.  DawBon 
was  silent ;  on  some  it  was  his  habit  to  speak  so  ambiguously  that 
even  the  members  of  his  own  congregation  were  uncertain  whether 
he  held  them  or  whether  he  rejected  them ;  of  some  he  was  a 
vigorous  assailant.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the  controversy  which 
he  maintained  with  Evangelicalism  was  a  grave  controversy — that  it 
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did  not  concern  words  merely,  but  facts.  If  he  had  supposed  that 
'  his  objections  to  what  he  described  as  the  popular  system  of  religion 
were  merely  theoretical,  he  would  not  have  pressed  them  with  such 
deep  and  persistent  earnestness*  To  him  it  seemed  that  he  was  con- 
tending for  nobler  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
man. 

I  accept  his  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  struggle.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  gravity  of  the  con- 
troversy. I  should  show  no  respect  to  his  memory  by  depreciating 
the  importance  of  his  antagonism  to  Evangelicalism.  But  since  the 
creed  which  he  so  earnestly  opposed  is  my  own  creed,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  appreciate  the  real  worth  and  power  of  his  work  as  a 
minister  of  religion,  however  fairly  I  may  be  able  to  estimate  his 
work  as  a  politician  and  as  a  popular  lecturer. 

I  have  another  difficulty.  During  the  last  three  months  of  1847, 
throughout  1848,  through  the  greater  part  of  1849,  I  heard  Mr. 
Dawson  nearly  every  Sunday  evening,  and  occasionally  on  Sunday 
morning.  I  heard  him  on  Sunday,  now  and  then,  until  the  summer 
of  1853.  But  after  I  left  college  in  June  1853  it  was  hardly  ever 
possible  for  me  to  hear  him  except  on  Christmas  Day  or  Good  IViday. 
I  feel  some  distrust  of  the  remembrance  I  retain  of  the  sermons  which 
I  listened  to  so  long  ago.  The  sermons  of  his  which  I  have  seen  re- 
ported in  later  years  have  generally  been  sermons  of  an  exceptional 
kind,  and  were  not  likely  to  give  a  just  impression  of  his  ordinary 
preaching.  As  to  the  accounts  of  what  he  has  said  which  floated  in 
the  air,  or  which  have  come  to  me  at  various  times  from  various  per- 
sons who  have  told  me  what  they  themselves  had  heard  him  say — 
well,  I,  too,  am  a  preacher,  and  know  how  strangely  preachers  are 
sometimes  misunderstood  even  by  very  intelligent  hearers. 

If  I  may  rely  on  early  impressions  which  can  never  be  effaced, 
his  large  resources  were  more  richly  illustrated  in  his  sermons  than 
either  in  his  lectures  or  his  speeches.  His  remarkable  powers  had 
their  loftiest  exercise  on  the  platform  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour. 
I  am  not  comparing  the  lectures  which  I  heard  in  more  recent  years 
with  the  sermons  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a  very  young  man ;  I  am 
comparing  the  sermons  which  I  listened  to  in  1847,  1848,  and  1849 
with  the  lectures  I  listened  to  in  the  same  years.  This  was  the  estimate 
I  formed  at  that  time  of  his  sermons  as  compared  with  his  lectures, 
and  it  is  an  estimate  which  everything  I  have  known  of  him  since 
has  confirmed.  In  his  best  sermons  there  was  an  affluence  and 
intensity  of  thought,  a  vehemence  of  movement,  a  brilliance,  a 
tenderness,  an  energy,  which  I  never  heard  equalled  in  his  lectures  or 
his  speeches.  He  was  young  in  those  days,  and  there  was  an  ardour 
about  him,  and  a  bright  hopefulness,  and  an  exultation  in  the  use  of 
his  strength,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  lessened  with  growing 
years ;  but  these  elements  of  force  and  of  fascination  were,  I  believe, 
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replaced  by  others,  the  result  of  sorrow  and  of  the  troubled  experi- 
ences of  human  life. 

In  those  days  his  preaching  was  sometimes  speculative.  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  a  sermon  in  which  he  illustrated  the  sources 
of  the  spiritual  and  social  power  of  Calvinism.  I  remember  the 
scorn  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  superficial  style  with  which  it  was 
at  that  time  the  fashion  of  thinkers  who  described  themselves  as 
'  liberal '  to  speak  of  the  great  religious  system  which  had  inspired  the 
heroism  of  English  Puritanism,  and  which  has  disciplined  the  hardy 
endurance  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
however,  if  I  remember  aright,  we  had  a  vindication — though,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  less  brilliant  and  less  profound — of  the  hostile  theo- 
logical creed. 

The  most  conspicuous  merit  of  his  preaching  consisted  in  the 
clearness  and  vigour  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  everyday  duties 
of  life.    There  was  nothing  to  restrain  him  from  giving  his  moral 
teaching  the  most  practical  and  effective  form.     His  style,  which 
he  had  created  for  himself,  was  so  elastic  and  so  various,  that  he- 
was  at  liberty  to  call  the  commonest  things  by  their  commonest, 
names.    There  was  no  artificial  stateliness  of  manner  to  be  sustained, . 
and  he  could  therefore  talk  to  his  congregation  about i  Avery's '  scales* 
and  about  yard  measures,  about  tea  and  sugar,  about  adulterated 
mustard,  and  about  butter,  half  of  which  was  fat ;  about  stock-taking 
and  long  credit ;  about  dressing  shop-windows ;  about  all  the  details 
of  the  doings  of  a  scoundrel  who  had  been  tried  a  day  or  two  before 
for  his  transactions  in  connection  with  a  fraudulent  joint-stock 
company;   about  dress  and  jewellery;   about  dinners  and  evening 
parties ;  about  all  the  follies  and  sins  and  vanities  of  the  day.    This  . 
made  his  sermons  effective.    Men  of  business  knew  what  he  meant 
when  he  talked  about  honest  trading.     Women  knew  what  he  meant 
when  he  talked  about  simplicity  of  living.    Masters  and  servants, 
parents  and  children  all  had  their  turn,  and  could  hardly  miss  the- 
intention  of  his  lessons.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  insisting  on  the* 
duty  of  being  unselfish ;  he  attacked  the  selfishness  which  would  not 
do  municipal  work  that  happened  to  be  unpleasant.    He  was  not 
satisfied  with  glorifying  patriotism ;  he  glorified  the  courage  of  the 
men  who  committed  themselves  to  a  righteous  political  cause  in  its 
unpopular  days,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  hour  of  its  triumph. 

The  strength  of  his  moral  teaching  was  largely  derived  from  the 
firmness  of  his  own  conviction  that  the  laws  which  govern  human 
life  are  not  to  be  evaded;  that  they  assert  their  authority  with 
relentless  severity ;  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  cheat  them ;  that 
they  have  no  pity ;  that  we  must  obey  them  or  else  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  our  disobedience.  He  insisted,  with  a  frequency,  an 
earnestness,  and  an  energy  which  showed  the  depth  of  his  own  sense 
of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  his  teaching,  that  what  a  man  sows 
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he  must  also  reapr-no  matter  though  he  has  sown  ignorantly  or 
carelessly ;  that  the  facts  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe  have  a 
stem  reality ;  and  that,  if  we  refuse  to  learn  and  to  recognise  the 
facts,  the  best  intentions  are  unavailing.  The  iron  girder  must 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  that  is  put  upon  it,  or  else  it 
will  give  way — no  matter  whether  the  girder  is  meant  to  support 
the  roof  of  a  railway  station,  or  the  floor  of  a  church,  or  the  gallery 
of  a  theatre.  Hard  work  is  necessary  for  success  in  business,  and 
the  man  who  works  hardest — other  things  being  equal — is  most 
likely  to  succeed,  whether  he.  is  a  saint  or  a  sinner.  A  lie,  no  matter 
whether  a  man  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  is  doing  right  in  telling 
it,  is  a  lie  still ;  and  sooner  or  later  a  lie  will,  come  home  to  the  man 
that  tells  it.  The  facts  of  the  universe  are  steadfast  and  not  to  be 
chaqged  by  human  fancies  or  follies ;  the  laws  of  the  universe  are 
relentless,  and  will  not  relax  in  the  presence  pf  human  weakness  or 
giye  way  under  the  pressure  pf  human  passion  and  force. 

Whether  Mr.  Dawspq  carried  this  principle,  which  had  so  great  a 
place  in  his  moral  teaching,  to  its  legitimate  and  ultimate  results,  I 
cannot  telL     He  was  a  religious  teacher,  and  recognised  the  tran- 
scendent sacredness,  awfulness,  and  glory  of  the  spiritual  relations 
of  men.     It  is  also  true  in  these  supreme  relations  that  you  cannot 
alter  the  facts  or  change  the  laws.     I  think  that  he  would  have 
Acknowledged  this.     There  was  a  masculine  sense  about  him  and  a 
-courage  which  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  decline  to 
apply  to  the  highest  life  of  men  one  of  the  central  principles  of  his 
teaching.    But  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  principle  required  this  application.     There  were  many  persons 
who  seldom  heard  him  preach — perhaps  there  were  some  who  heard 
him  often — who  thought  that  he  maintained  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  a  man  believes  in  relation  to  religious  truth,  if  he  only  lives 
up  to  his  light.     I  can  easily  imagine  how  they  might  have  been  led 
to  form  this  conclusion.     Like  most  other  men  who  have  learned  the 
secret  of  speaking  with  effect  to  large  audiences,  he  was  in  the  habit 
-of  saying  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  the  one  thing  which  he  had  to  say 
he  said  with  such  energy  that  those  who  heard  him  might  incon- 
siderately imagine  that  the  particular  truth  he  was  illustrating  was 
the  only  truth  worth  thinking  about.     He  had  so  keen  a  sense  of 
the  peremptory  importance  of  sincerity,  and  of  what  he  called 
'reality,'  that  when  he  was  denouncing  the  opposite  vices,  some 
people  might  suppose  that  in  his  judgment, the  sincerity  of  a  man's 
convictions  made  their  truth  very  unimportant.    But  this  was  con- 
trary \o  the  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  his  teaching  on  those  subjects 
upon  which  he  spoke  most  frequently  and  most  forcibly.    You  must 
get  at  the  real  facts ;  you  must  shape  your  life  according  to  the 
actual  laws,  or  you  are  ruined — this  was  what  he  was  never  weary 
of  reiterating.    No  matter  though  you  are  sincerely  convinced  that 
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protection  to  native  industry  will  secure  commercial  prosperity,  you 
must  abolish  protective  duties,  or  the  industry  of  the  nation  will  be 
repressed.  No  matter  though  you  have  a  most  devout  and  con- 
scientious belief  that  by  mere  praying  you  can  save  a  town  from 
typhoid  fever ;  if  the  drainage  is  bad  and  the  water  foul,  praying  will 
never  save  the  town  from  typhoid.  No  matter  how  deep  and  strong 
your  faith  that  you  will  get  on  in  business  by  merely  reading  the 
Bible,  and  teaching  in  a  Sunday  school,  and  holding  a  right  religious 
creed ;  you  will  soon  be  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  unless  you  avoid 
bad  debts,  unless  you  are  punctual,  unless  you  are  industrious, 
and  unless  you  know  how  to  keep  your  shelves  clear  of  dead  stock. 
You  cannot  make  a  universe  for  yourself  out  of  your  own  head. 
Water  drowns,  fire  burns,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  The  condi- 
tions of  human  life  are  fixed ;  it  is  of  no  use  arguing  against  them ; 
it  is  of  no  use  to  complain  of  them.  You  must  confess  the  authority 
of  moral  laws — whether  you  confess  thfeir  authority  or  not,  you  will 
suffer  for  breaking  them.  You  must  respect  the  reality  of  facts— 
whether  you  respect  it  or  not,  the  facts  will  remain.  How  well  I 
remember  the  vigour  and  vehemence  with  which  Mr.  Dawson  used  to 
insist  on  these  stern  but  wholesome  truths. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  truths  became  false  as  soon  as  they 
are  applied  to  the  religious  side  of  the  life  of  man.  The  spiritual 
universe  is  no  more  to  be  made  out  of  a  man's  own  head  than  the 
material  universe  or  the  moral  universe.  There,  too,  the  conditions 
of  human  life  are  fixed.  There,  too,  we  have  to  respect  the  facts, 
and,  whether  we  respect  them  or  not,  the  facts  remain.  There,  too, 
we  have  to  confess  the  authority  of  the  actual  laws,  and,  whether  we 
confess  it  or  not,  we  shall  suffer  for  breaking  them.  To  suppose  that, 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  universe,  it  is  safe  or  right  to  believe  what 
we  think  it  pleasant  to  believe — to  suppose  that,  because  we  think  it 
is  eminently  desirable  that  the  spiritual  universe  should  be  ordered 
in  a  particular  way,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  though  this 
were  certainly  the  way  in  which  it  is  ordered,  and  that,  though  we 
happen  to  be  wrong,  it  will  make  no  difference — is  surely  very  prepos- 
terous. No ;  water  drowns,  fire  burns,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not. 
No  belief  of  ours  will  change  the  facts,  or  reverse  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  It  is  our  first  business  to  discover  the  laws,  and 
to  learn  how  the  facts  stand. 

To  persons  who  are  under  thirty  it  is  difficult,  almost  impos- 
sible, to  give  any  impression  of  the  remarkable  revolution  through 
which  speculative  thought  in  this  country  has  passed  since  Mr. 
Dawson  came  to  Birmingham.  At  that  time  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Mill  was  only  struggling  for  ascendency.  Mr.  Mill's  reign  seems  now 
to  be  over,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  was  then  unknown,  and 
who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  writing  occasional  articles  for  the 
Nonconformist  newspaper  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Laissez-faire, 
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has  succeeded  to  Ids  ascendency.  The  men  who  claimed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  liberal  thought  of  those  days  maintained  a  philosophy 
which  is  the  precise  antithesis  of  the  philosophy  which  underlies 
what  claims  to  be  the  liberal  thought  of  our  own  times.  Those  of  us 
who  five-and-twenty  years  ago  were  in  revolt  against  authority  never 
dreamt  that  we  were  to  look  to  physiologists  to  explain  to  us  the 
orystery  of  thought  and  passion  and  the  moral  life  of  man.  A  know- 
ledge of  organic  chemistry  and  of  the  structure  of  cells  and  tissues 
was  not  supposed  to  give  any  authority  on  questions  affecting 
the  higher  relations  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  human  race.  It 
was  not  imagined  that,  because  a  man  was  a  good  judge  of  canvas, 
and  knew  all  about  the  chemistry  of  painters'  colours,  he  was  neces- 
sarily an  infallible  art  critic ;  or  that  even  the  best  of  organ-builders 
were  on  a  higher  musical  level  than  Beethoven  or  Mozart.  Nous 
avon8  change  tend  cda.  But  a  generation  ago  Locke  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  under  a  cloud ;  it  was  the  '  note '  of  narrow  and  old- 
fashioned  thinking  to  speak  of  them  with  any  respect.  Kant  and 
Fichte  and  Schelling  and  Hegel  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  men 
whose  rival  claims  to  mould  the  philosophy  of  the  future  deserved 
any  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Francis  Newman, 
Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle — or,  rather,  certain 
superficial  aspects  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  teaching — fascinated  and  inspired 
the  younger  and  more  ardent  minds.  Some  of  us  were  still  under 
the  spell  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  the  teaching  of  Cole- 
ridge. Our  fundamental  principle  was  the  moral  freedom  of  man. 
The  writers  whose  words  sent  the  keenest  thrill  through  our  whole 
moral  life  taught  us  that  conscience  was  an  awful  and  divine 
Power — that  our  spiritual  nature  was  capable  of  wonderful  intui- 
tions and  of  a  direct  knowledge  of  God.  They  maintained  that  the 
Church  had  been  in  the  wrong,  not  because  she  had  taught  that 
some  men  in  ages  long  past  had  received  inspiration  from  heaven, 
but  because  she  had  refused  to  acknowledge  that  inspiration  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  upright  and  devout  souls.  The  air  was  full  of  these 
stimulating  and  ambitious  theories.  In  a  new  sense  the  day  of 
Pentecost  seemed  fully  come — a  Pentecost  not  merely  for  the  disciples 
in  the  upper  chamber  who  believed  in  Christ,  but  for  all  men,  whether 
they  believed  in  Christ  or  not.  Most  young  men  [who  had  any 
intellectual  freedom  and  any  moral  susceptibility  felt  the  intoxication 
of  this  teaching,  and  talked  as  though  they  were  full  of  new  wine. 

Mr.  Dawson,  when  I  used  to  hear  him,  was  an  ardent  apostle  of 
the  transcendental  philosophy.  He  fully  caught  itsjspirit,  uniting 
with  it,  however,  a  shrewdness  and  sagacity  of  ethical^teaching  which 
saved  him  from  vagueness  and  unreality.  I  do  not  know. whether  he 
held  on  to  his  early  faith,  or  whether  he  modified  it ;  but  it  is  my 
impression  that  to  the  last  the  intuitional,  rather  than  the  scientific, 
method  determined  the  substance  of  his  thought. 
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I  suppose  that  the  most  common  impression  which  Mr.  Dawson 
produced  on  the  popular  mind  came  from  his  irreconcilable  hostility 
to  creeds  and  theological  systems.  When  he  began  to  preach,  the 
theological  system  of  Nonconformist  churches  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  decay.  Calvinism  in  its  severe  and  strong  form,  which  had 
been  the  theory  of  orthodox  Nonconformists  up  to  the  middle  or  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  had  already  almost  disappeared.  It  had 
been  melted  down  into  what  used  to  be  called  Moderate  Calvinism, 
a  system  which  had  neither  the  logic  of  the  older  theory  to  satisfy 
the  understanding,  nor  its  tremendous  solemnity  and  awfulness  to 
command  the  fear  and  wonder  of  the  heart.  The  traditional  theory 
of  the  atonement  was  beginning  to  give  way.  Evangelical  preachers 
and  theologians  were  always  protesting  against  what  was  called 
the  commercial  view  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  some  of  them 
were  trying  to  recast  the  theory  of  Ghrotius — a  mere  politician's 
theory — which  represented  the  atonement  as  necessary  in  order  to 
give  the  universe  a  solemn  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  even  among  those  who  most  firmly 
held  the  substance  of  Evangelical  truth.  They  felt  that  the  forms 
in  which  the  truth  had  been  stated  were  no  longer  tenable;  they 
were  quietly  and  timidly  revising  their  definitions  and  re-examining 
their  theories.  They  were  using  old  language,  for  as  yet  they  had 
no  other  language  to  use ;  but  they  were  more  or  less  distinctly 
conscious — even  some  of  the  most  Evangelical  of  them — that  they 
were  not  using  the  old  language  in  the  old  sense.  When  they  talked 
of  the  natural  and  total  depravity  of  man,  they  did  not  intend  the 
phrase  to  represent  the  precise  doctrine  which  the  phrase  was  in-  . 
vented  to  express.  When  they  talked  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  they  did  not  really  mean  that  by  a  legal  fiction  God 
considered  that  we  had  lived  the  perfect  life  which  Christ  had  lived. 
Mr.  Dawson  could  not  endure  what  to  him  seemed  the  terrible  un- 
reality of  this  state  of  things.  He  wanted  words  to  stand  for  con- 
victions, and  if  the  convictions  had  gone  be  thought  that  the  words 
should  go  too.  He  went,  therefore,  into  open  revolt.  He  assailed  the 
traditional  creeds  with  all  the  resources  of  his  satire  and  ridicule.  His 
assaults  were  extremely  unpleasant,  and  most  persons  who  clung*  to 
the  Evangelical  faith  thought  them  extremely  unjust. 

Looking  back  upon  those  early  years  of  his  ministry,  when  I 
suppose  that  his  vehemence  against  Evangelicalism  was  most  intense — 
although  it  has  sometimes  been  intense  enough  in  recent  years — I 
think  we  can  judge  him  more  fairly  than  it  was  possible  to  judge  him 
then.  What  the  Evangelicals  felt — what  many  of  them  felt  at  least — 
was  this :  that  the  doctrines  be  attacked  were  not  the  doctrines  they 
actually  held,  but  a  gross  and  coarse  and  intolerable  conception  of 
those  doctrines.  They  therefore  resented  his  criticism.  But  he 
might  have  said  in  reply :  '  Why  then  don't  you  give  up  the  set 
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phrases  i$  which;  yen  express  your  faith?  If  you  don't  mean  that 
men  are  wholly  depraved  by  nature,  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  possi- 
bility of  virtue  in  the  iinregenerate*  that  truthfulness  and  justice 
and  kindness  in  a  heathen  are  no  better  than  lying,  injustice,  and 
cruelty— why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  do 
you  still  speak  of  the  natural  and  total  depravity  of  mankind  ?  If 
you  don't  mean  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  believers,  why  do  you  talk  of 
Christ's  righteousness  being  imputed  to  them  ? '  Similar  questions 
might  have  been  pressed  in  relation  to  many  other  articles  of  the 
Evangelical  creed.  And  he  might  have  gone  on  to  say,  only  in 
keener,  sharper,  and  more  scornful  language  than  I  can  command, 
that  when  words  no  longer  represent  convictions  a  man  is  doing  him- 
self and  everybody  else  immeasurable  harm  by  continuing  to  use  the 
words.  Nor  do  I  see  what  effective  defence  the  Evangelicals  could 
have  offered  to  his  attack  when  made  in  this  form. 

The  only  possible  reply,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  been  some- 
thing like  this:  '  We  are  quite  sure  from  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
of  the  apostles,  and  from  our  own  personal  consciousness,  that  there 
is  a  profound  truth  underlying  every  one  of  these  expressions  and 
definitions  of  doctrine,  which  we  admit  are  open  to  the  most  hostile 
criticism ;  and  as  yet  we  have  not  learned  how  to  express  the  truth  in 
any  better  way.  We  do  not  really  mean  that  man  is  totally  depraved ; 
but  what  we  do  mean  about  man's  spiritual  condition  while  he  is 
destitute  of  the  life  of  God  is  something  very  terrible,  and  we  have 
not  yet  found  out  any  exact  way  of  saying  it.  We  do  not  really  mean 
that  Christ's  righteousness  is  actually  imputed  to  us,  as  one  man's 
good  deeds  are  sometimes  imputed  by  mistake  to  another,  but  we 
are  vividly  oonscious  that  through  what  Christ  is  we  have  access  to 
God,  and  that  Christ  is  the  very  strength  and  joy  of  our  life.  We 
cannot  state  the  truth  clearly;  we  see  it,  we  feel  it,  but  we  cannot 
put  it  into  right  words.  -  The  nearest  words  we  can  get  are  these 
words  from  which  you  draw  such  grotesque  and  offensive  consequences.' 
Still  Mr.  Dawson  might  have  replied,  and  replied  with  great  force :  '  I 
hold  you  to  your  words ;  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  mean 
what  you  say.  This  is  the  most  charitable  hypothesis.  If  this 
language  of  your  creed  does  not  represent  your  real  thought,  the 
curse  of  unreality  is  upon  you ;  and  the  poison  of  it  will  consume  your 
very  life.' 

The  position  of  many  Evangelicals  was  in  some  respects  ludicrous ;  in 
some  respects  censurable;  in  some  respects  pathetic.  It  was  ludicrous, 
for  many  of  them  felt  that  the  language  in  which  they  were  expressing 
their  deepest  convictions  was  indefensible,  and  yet  they  had  no  other 
language  in  which  the  convictions  could  be  expressed.  Their  moral 
nature,  their  spiritual  life,  clung  with  invincible  fidelity  to  the  truths 
and  facts  which  they  meant  to  affirm  by  the  phrases  they  were  using; 
but  the  phrases  represented  a  theory  of  these  truths  and  facts  which 
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they  were  discovering  to  be  intellectually  untenable ;  and  yet,  as  they 
were  unable  to  construct  any  other  theory,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  use  any  other  phrases.  They  were,  therefore,  constantly  using 
language  which  misrepresented  their  own  meaning,  and  they  were 
more  than  half  conscious  of  it. 

Their  position  was  also  censurable.  The  right  course  would 
have  been  to  say  frankly :  'We  have  given  up  the  theory  which  sug- 
gested the  traditional  language  about  total  depravity,  though  we 
believe  as  strongly  as  our  fathers  did  that  man  cannot  live  for  God, 
except  as  he  receives  the  life  of  God ;  we  have  given  up  the  theory 
which  suggested  the  traditional  language  about  "  imputed  righteous- 
ness," though  we  also  believe  with  our  whole  heart  that  Christ  is 
our  wisdom,  our  righteousness,  our  sanctification  and  redemption.' 
Of  course  the  frank  policy  was  not  without  its  dangers.  Some  of  us  who 
gave  up  the  old  phrases,  and  made  open  war  upon  the  theories  out  of 
which  they  sprang,  had  to  endure  suspicion;  it  was  commonly 
reported  that  we  did  not  preach  the  Gospel ;  we  were  branded  as 
'heretics.'  We  had  not  the  slightest  right  to  complain  of  this. 
Men  who  give  blows  must  expect  to  receive  them.  If  you  attack  a 
popular  creed,  either  in  its  substance  or  its  form,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  make  an  outcry  because  people  do  not  like  it.  Of  course  they  do 
not  like  it,  and  they  will  say  so.  If  they  liked  it,  the  attack  would 
be  unnecessary. 

But  the  position  of  the  Evangelicals  had  its  pathetic  aspects. 
Here  were  large  numbers  of  men  who,  in  connection  with  Evangelical 
churches,  had  come  to  know,  and  to  love,  and  to  obey  God ;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Evangelical  faith  had  been  verified  in  their  personal 
life,  and  in  the  personal  life  of  the  Christian  people  with  whom 
they  had  the  closest  religious  sympathy.  That  Christ  was  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person,  that 
through  the  death  of  Christ  they  had  been  relieved  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  and  been  able  to  rely,  with  perfect  trust,  on  God, 
that  they  had  received  a  new  life  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — a  life  by  which  they  had  already  entered  into  the  very  king- 
dom of  heaven — that  they  had  direct  access  to  God  through  their 
faith  in  Christ — all  this  they  knew.  These  were  not  matters  of  mere 
belief,  but  of  personal  knowledge.  And  yet  the  language  in  which 
they  and  their  fathers  had  been  accustomed  to  express  these  great 
facte  implied  theological  theories,  some  of  which  were  now  seen  to 
be  indefensible.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  speak  about  the 
spiritual  truths  of  which  they  were  most  certain,  without  using  words 
which  were  created  by  certain  human  speculations  about  these  truths ; 
and  these  speculations  they  rejected.  Their  position  had  its  pathetic 
aspects,  and  called  for  sympathy  as  well  as  for  censure. 

Nor  was  the  difficulty  of  their  position  a  difficulty  of  language 
merely.    With  large  numbers  of  thoughtful  men,  the  demands  of  the 
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speculative  intellect  are  imperative.  It  is  not  enough  that  isolated 
moral  and  spiritual  facts  are  known  to  be  real,  and  that  isolated 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  are  known  to  be  authoritative.  The  intel- 
lect is  restless  and  dissatisfied  until  these  facts  and  laws  are  organised 
into  a  theological  system.  But  to  many  thoughtful  Evangelicals,  as  I 
have  said,  the  theological  system  in  which  they  had  been  trained  seemed 
to  be  fast  breaking  up,  though  the  facts  and  the  laws  of  which  it  was 
the  scientific  statement  and  explanation  remained.  Some  Nonconfor- 
mist congregations  will  probably  remember  with  what  earnestness,  and 
perhaps  with  what  wearisome  reiteration,  certain  young  ministers,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  used  to  maintain  that,  while  we  had  the  ma- 
terials of  our  faith  still,  we  had  to  rebuild  our  theological  system.  The 
heart — the  central  life  of  the  soul— had  its  dwelling-place  in  God ; 
but  the  intellect  was  without  shelter,  was  beaten  upon  by  the  wind 
and  rain  of  a  troubled  and  tempestuous  age.  There  were  some  who 
still  clung  to  the  ruins  of  the  decaying  system,  though  the  walls 
were  rent  and  the  roof  was  unsound.  They  did  their  best  to  patch 
and  to  repair  it.  Any  shelter  seemed  better  than  none.  There  were 
others  who  resolved  to  attempt  the  work  of  reconstruction.  How 
they  have  succeeded — whether  the  new  building  is  of  '  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,9  or  whether  with  better  material  they  have  put 
into  it  i  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,'  who  can  tell  ?  The  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Dawson  was  able  to  sympathise  with  this 
craving  for  a  theological  system.  I  think  he  disparaged  the  function 
of  the  intellect  in  relation  to  religious  truth.  His  genius  was  not 
scientific.  In  the  spiritual  universe  he  was  content  to  wonder  at  the 
glory  of  the  stars  without  speculating  on  the  laws  which  determine 
their  real  or  apparent  motions.  To  him,  it  was  enough  that  flowers 
are  beautiful ;  he  was  conscious  of  no  imperious  necessity  compelling 
him  to  inquire  into  the  laws  of  their  structure  and  growth.  His 
intellect  was  critical  rather  than  systematic ;  and  he  was  still  greater 
as  an  artist  than  as  a  critic.  In  dealing  with  any  moral  and  religious 
truth,  it  was  not  his  way  to  give  you  a  map  of  the  country  such  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance  Department  would  produce,  or  a 
measurement  of  the  ground  such  as  a  surveyor  would  give  you,  or  a 
plan  of  the  building  such  as  would  be  prepared  in  an  architect's 
office ;  he  sat  down  with  his  canvas  and  colours,  and  gave  you  a 
picture.  Wonderful  pictures  he  sometimes  painted.  But  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  not  satisfied  with  pictures,  however  noble  and 
beautiful.  We  want  a  map  of  the  country  over  which  we  have  to 
travel,  a  survey  of  the  estate  which  we  have  to  cultivate,  and  a  plan 
of  the  house  in  which  we  have  to  live.  The  map,  the  survey,  and 
the  plan  are  the  work  of  theologians.  At  the  best  they  are  imper- 
fect.   They  have  to  be  revised  and  changed  from  age  to  age.    But 
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to  those  who  know  how  to  use  them  they  seem  very  valuable ;  to 
many  of  us  they  seem  indispensable. 

The  special  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dawson's  genius  to  which  I  am 
now  referring  explains  how  it  was  that  so  many  persons  were  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  they  were  unable  to  discover  what  he  believed. 
They  could  not  put  together  the  things  they  heard  from  him.  His 
exact  creed  was  not  apparent.  The  explanation  is  that  he  was  an 
artist  and  a  poet.  We  cannot  get  to  understand  the  theory  of  sound 
from  Shelley's  ode  to  the  skylark,  or  the  theory  of  colour  from  Words- 
worth's verses  about  the  rainbow :  for  theories  we  must  plod  our  way 
through  scientific  treatises  which  are  much  harder  to  read.  Nor  do 
we  get  engravings  of  Elijah  Walton's  pictures  if  we  want  to  learn 
how  the  roads  and  the  passes  run  in  Switzerland ;  we  buy  a  map 
which  is  far  less  beautiful  to  look  at.  In  theology,  Mr.  Dawson  gave 
his  congregation  the  poem  and  the  picture,  not  the  scientific  treatise 
or  the  map.  When  I  used  to  hear  him,  he  was  too  much  disposed 
to  speak  about  the  map  and  the  treatise  as  though  they  were  quite 
worthless.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  way  of  artists ;  but  the  scientific 
intellect  is  not  to  be  defrauded  of  its  rights,  and  the  reign  of  theolo- 
gical science  is  not  yet  over. 

In  the  services  at  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  as  I  remember  them, 
his  prayers  and  the  manner  in  which  he  read  the  Scriptures  were,  if 
possible,  more  remarkable  than  his  sermons.  I  never  heard  any 
man  read  the  Bible  as  he  read  it.  It  was  genuine  reading,  not 
dramatic  recitation — the  dramatic  recitation  of  the  Bible  is  irreve- 
rent and  offensive.  But  if  he  was  reading  a  narrative  he  read  it, 
not  indeed  as  if  he  were  telling  the  story  himself,  but  as  if  he 
too  had  seen  what  he  was  reading  about,  and  as  if,  while  he  read, 
the  whole  story  lived  again  in  his  imagination  and  in  his  heart. 
If  he  was  reading  a  psalm,  he  read  it,  not  as  some  men  read  a 
psalm — as  though  he  had  written  it,  which  is  the  dramatic  style, 
and  which  seems  to  me  false  in  art  and  morally  presumptuous — but 
while  he  was  reading  you  felt  as  if  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  recalled 
to  him  the  brightest  and  the  saddest  passages  in  his  own  history,  and 
as  if  these  personal  experiences  naturally  led  him  to  read  with  a  tone 
and  an  emphasis  which  were  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  Psalmist's 
thought  and  feeling.  His  prayers  were  never  to  be  forgotten.  In 
their  mere  form  they  were  very  beautiful.  I  remember  sitting  next 
him  at  a  lunch  after  the  ceremonial  opening  of  some  public  building 
at  which  a  prayer  had  been  read  by  a  clergyman.  Something  was 
said  about  the  prayer  being  very  suitable  to  the  occasion,  but  I  re- 
marked that  there  was  one  word  in  it  which  jarred  very  much  with 
the  rest.  The  prayer  was  written  on  the  model  of  the  collects  in  the 
Prayer-book:  the  word  which  offended  me  was  some  modern  and 
half-technical  word  which,  if  known  at  all  in  their  time,  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Prayer-book  would  have  instinctively  avoided.     «  Yes,' 
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he  answered,  'the  word  was  quite  out  of  place.  I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  use  in  prayer  any  word  that  has  come  into  the  language  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'  Of  course,  this  was  not  a  rule  which  either 
he  or  any  other  man  would  make  an  absolute  law ;  but  people  who 
heard  his  prayers  will  understand  what  he  meant  by  it.  The  old 
words  are  the  words  which  are  richest  in  a  thousand  associations ; 
they  are  the  words  which  we  have  read  in  great  poets,  and  when  we 
hear  them  they  rouse  half-slumbering  memories — they  touch  in- 
numerable strings  in  the  imagination  and  the  heart  which  answer 
with  a  sympathetic  sound.  It  was  natural,  and  therefore  safe,  for 
him  to  pray  in  this  language ;  for  our  old  literature  was  familiar  to 
him.  For  most  other  men  to  attempt  to  follow  his  example  would 
only  make  their  prayers  very  artificial. 

But  the  form  of  his  prayers,  beautiful  as  it  was,  was  less  remark- 
able than  their  substance.  I  am  obliged,  of  course,  to  trust  my 
early  impressions  of  them,  but  these  impressions  were  confirmed  by 
the  services  at  which  I  have  been  occasionally  present  in  later  years.8 
They  were  prayers  to  break  one's  heart-  They  were  often  penetrated 
with  an  unutterable  sadness.  Often  they  were  the  echo  from  a 
human  soul  in  our  own  times  of  the  old  words :  *  Out  of  the  depths 
of  a  great  sorrow  and  darkness  have  I  cried  to  thee,  0  Lord :  I  wait 
for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait,  and  in  His  word  do  I  hope.  My 
soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning. 
I  say  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning ;  when  will  the 
day  dawn?  when  will  the  night  be  over?'  The  confessions  of 
weakness  and  of  sin  seemed  to  come  from  a  soul  that  had  sunk  into 
a  very  abyss  of  self-humiliation.  At  other  times  there  was  quiet 
trust  in  the  pity  and  goodness  of  God — the  trust  of  a  child  who 
had  sinned,  but  who  was  sure  of  its  Father's  love.  The  interces- 
sions for  people  in  all  kinds  of  trouble  were  deeply  pathetic.  To 
me  his  prayers  were  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  which  the  Old 
Testament  exerted  over  his  religious  life.  They  were  much  more 
like  the  prayers  of  David  than  like  the  prayers  of  St.  Paul;  only  they 
were  filled  with  the  more  tender  humanity  which  has  been  created 
by  the  Christian  revelation.  The  faith  of  his  prayers  seemed  to  me 
the  faith  of  the  Psalmists ;  the  sorrow  the  sorrow  of  the  Psalmists ; 
the  hope  the  hope  of  the  Psalmists ;  the  praise  the  praise  of  the 
Psalmists, 

It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  The  great  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  God,  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  the 
pity  of  God,  and  the  law  of  God,  with  the  sense  of  that  human 
brotherhood  which  is  one  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  New  Testament, 

*  Mrs.  Dawson  has  lately  published  a  collection  of  her  husband's  Prayers  (Henry 
8.  King  and  Co.).  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine  them,  and  cannot  tell  to  what 
extent  they  justify  the  criticisms  based  on  my  remembrance  of  the  Prayers  which 
I  heard. 
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formed  the  substance  of  his  religious  thought.  The  theology  of  the 
Epistles,  whatever  may  have  been  his  Teal  position  in  relation  to  it, 
was  not  in  the  same  sense  a  part  of  his  life;  and  the  sense  of  triumph 
and  the  breadth  of  unclouded  light  which  characterise  the  prayers  of 
St.  Paul  can  come  only  from  the  Pauline  theology. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  moral  and  spiritual 
results  of  Mr.  Dawson's  religious  work.  Mr.  Tooth  of  Hatcham  could 
hardly  be  trusted  to  give  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  good  or  evil 
influence  exerted  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  on  the  religious 
faith  and  life  of  the  English  people.  I  prefer  to  think  of  what  the 
Evangelicals — it  was  the  Evangelicals  that  he  assailed  most  fiercely 
— may  learn  froin  his  ministry.  They  should  learn — I  trust  that 
many  of  them  who  knew  him  well  have  learned — that  religion  is 
not  a  mere  intellectual  theory,  or  a  sentiment,  or  an  emotion,  but 
that  it  claims  imperial  authority  over  the  whole  of  human  life, 
and  that  this  authority  must  be  definitely  asserted.  Evangelical 
ministers  were  at  one  time  too  much  disposed  to  think  that  if  the 
heart  is  right  everything  will  be  right.  They  forgot  that  men  who 
mean  well  may  act  badly,  and  that  if  it  is  important  to  instruct 
the  intellect  in  theological  doctrine,  it  is  equally  important  to  in- 
struct the  conscience  in  moral  practice.  They  also  forgot  the  prayer 
which  Christ  himself  taught  his  disciples,  'Let  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven ; '  or,  if  they  did  not  forget  it, 
they  thought  that  Christian  men  were  doing  the  will  of  God  when 
they  left  large  provinces  of  human  duty  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  profess  no  loyalty  to  God's  authority.  Evangelical 
preachers^  are  rapidly  escaping,  if  they  have  not  quite  escaped,  from 
mistakes  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  history  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  this  country  during  the  last  hundred  years.  They 
have  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to  talk  to  the  most  spiritual  men 
about  very  common  moral  duties,  and  that,  instead  of  deserting 
Christ' by  engaging  earnestly  in  political  work,  political  work  is  part 
of  the  service  which  Christian  men  owe  to  their  Master.  Mr.  Dawson, 
I  think,  helped  to  teach  these  lessons. 

I  think,  too,  that  Evangelicals  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for 
compelling  them  to  consider  whether  their  traditional  theological 
creed  was  the  true  intellectual  representation  of  their  inner  spiritual 
faith.  He  did  this  part  of  his  work  roughly,  but  I  think  that  he 
did  it  effectively.  To  what  extent  he  led  people  to  confound  the  mere 
theological  definitions  and  expressions  of  great  spiritual  truths  with 
the  truths  themselves,  and  therefore  to  renounce  the  truths  because 
the  theological  representation  of  them  was  untenable,  I  cannot 
tell.  That  this  happened  in  some  cases  is,  I  suppose,  certain  ;  per- 
haps it  happened  in  many.  Perhaps  there  were  many  who  lost  faith 
in  the  Trinity  because  he  made  them  think  that  the  account  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  unintelligible ;  many  who  lost 
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faith  in  the  truth  that  Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  because  he 
destroyed  their  previous  theory  of  the  incarnation ;  many  who  lost 
faith  in  the  atonement  because  he  showed  that  some  popular  concep- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  mystery  are  intellectually  incoherent  and 
morally  offensive  ;  many  who  lost  faith  in  the  awful  reality  of  judg- 
ment to  come,  and  of  the  terrible  doom  with  which  Christ  threatens 
the  impenitent,  because  he  made  them  revolt  from  a  theory  which 
asserts  that  the  impenitent  will  be  condemned  to  everlasting  torment 
and  everlasting  sin. 

If  this  was  the  result  of  his  teaching,  the  responsibility  of  it  does 
not  all  belong  to  him.  Orthodox  and  Evangelical  preachers  should 
learn  to  discriminate  between  the  great  facts  revealed  to  us  by  God 
and  our  human  explanations  and  theories  of  the  facts.  We  should 
learn  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  majestic  splendour  of 
sun  and  stars  and  our  astronomical  theories.  Theories,  those  of  us 
who  have  any  scientific  instinct  cannot  help  forming ;  but  we  must 
not  teach  men  to  imagine  that  the  existence  of  the  solar  system 
stands  or  falls  with  the  truth  of  our  scientific  speculations. 

A  man  may  worship  Christ  with  a  worship  as  profound  as  that 
which  he  renders  to  the  Father,  may  accept  Christ  as  the  Lord  of 
his  life,  may  do  homage  to  Christ  as  the  moral  ruler  of  the  race  and 
the  final  judge  of  mankind ;  he  may  rely  on  Christ  for  spiritual  life 
and  strength ;  and  yet  he  may  not  be  satisfied  with  any  account  that 
we  give  of  the  incarnation.  A  man  may  rely  on  the  death  of 
Christ  as  the  ground  on  which  he  hopes  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  yet  he  may  think  the  various  Evangelical  theories  of  the  atone- 
ment untenable.  Creeds  and  systems  change  from  age  to  age. 
They  wax  old  as  a  garment,  as  a  vesture  shall  they  be  folded  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
ever,  the  eternal  spring  of  life  and  hope  to  all  generations. 

The  great  theologians  of  past  generations  claim  immortal 
honour  for  their  sanctity,  for  their  patient  labour,  for  their  learning, 
for  their  intellectual  strength  and  subtlety.  But  the  light  which 
shone  from  heaven  in  their  days  is  shining  still.  We,  too,  may  sit 
with  Christ  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  may  listen  for  ourselves 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  St.  Paul  comes  to  us  as  willingly  as 
he  came  to  Augustine  and  to  Calvin ;  if  we  have  a  heart  to  listen 
and  to  learn,  he  tells  us  all  that  he  told  them ;  and  we,  too,  may 
attempt  to  construct  from  his  teaching  a  conception  of  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  We  can  read  for  ourselves  what  Athanasius  read  con- 
cerning the  Word  that  was  with  God  and  was  God,  but  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  because  we  are  so 
remote  from  apostolic  times  we  are  less  competent  than  the  men  of 
earlier  centuries — other  things  being  equal — to  form  true  conceptions 
concerning  the  character  of  God  and  the  work  of  redemption.  The 
history  of  the  Church  is  not  wasted.    As  time  has  gone  on,  out  of  the 
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very  crimes  of  Christendom  there  has  come  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
the  will  of  God  and  a  deeper  sorrow  for  having  resisted  it.  From 
its  very  errors,  and  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  evils  which  those 
errors  have  created,  there  has  come  a  nobler  and  more  exact  know- 
ledge of  Christian  truth. 

John  Robinson's  words  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  express  the  right 
temper  of  a  Christian  theologian.  '  He  was  very  confident  the  Lord  had 
more  light  and  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word.'  The 
genius,  the  learning,  the  moral  and  spiritual  conflicts  of  good  men, 
their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  bring  fresh  illustrations,  in  every  new 
century,  to  the  open  mysteries  of  the  Christian  revelation.  To  despise 
the  creeds  in  which  the  noblest  intellects  of  Christendom  in  past 
times  found  rest  is  presumptuous  folly ;  to  suppose  that  these  creeds 
are  a  final  and  exact  statement  of  all  that  the  Church  can  ever  know 
is  to  forget  that  in  every  creed  there  are  two  elements — the  divine 
substance  and  the  human  form.  The  form  must  change  with  the 
changing  thoughts  of  men,  and  even  the  substance  may  come  to  shine 
with  clearer  light,  and  to  reveal  unsuspected  glories,  as  God  and  man 
come  nearer  together. 

R.  W.  Dale. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Conclusion. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  would 
lead  to  a  movement  for  its  repetition,  especially  as  its  beneficial 
effects  upon  science  and  art  as  applied  to  productive  industry  had 
already  become  so  manifest.  The  Society  of  Arts  was  once  more  the 
first  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  in  December  1858  applied  to  the 
Commissioners  to  learn  whether  they  would  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Second  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  1861.  The  outbreak  of 
war  on  the  Continent  led  to  a  postponement  of  the  question ;  but  on 
its  early  conclusion  the  subject  was  again  reopened.  The  Prince 
Consort,  though  anxious  to  promote  the  success  of  such  an  Exhibition, 
had  in  the  meantime  carefully  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  personally  to  take  any  active  part  in  connection  with  it,  and 
came  to  the  decision  that  he  could  not  do  so ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that,  without  his  co-operation,  the  Commissioners  of  1851  could 
not  be  expected  to  manage  so  vast  an  undertaking.  The  Society  of 
Arts  had  meanwhile  collected  subscriptions  to  a  guarantee  fund  from 
455  persons  to  the  extent  of  more  than  300,000J.  (subsequently  in- 
creased to  about  450,000!.),  and  applied  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the  grant  of  a  site  on  their  estate,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Chandos(now 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham),  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Dilke,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn  consenting  to  conduct  the  Exhibition  in  1862. 
After  protracted  negotiations,  the  Commissioners  agreed  to  grant,  rent 
free,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition,  the  space  of  about  16£  acres 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  to  which  some  7 
acres  were  subsequently  added  as  annexes  on  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Gardens  for  the  exhibition  of  raw  produce  and  machinery.  Whilst 
the  bulk  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  might  be  more  or  less  tem- 
porary in  their  nature,  it  was  stipulated  that  an  acre  in  extent  of  them 
should  be  of  a  permanent  character,  costing  not  less  than  20,0001. 
(the  centre  portion,  in  fact,  of  the  picture  galleries  facing  Cromwell 
Road  that  were  afterwards  erected),  which  were  to  be  leased  after  the 
Exhibition  to  the  Society  of  Arts  at  a  small  ground  rent,  and  applied 
by  them  to  future  exhibitions  and  other  purposes.    If  the  Exhibition 
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were  a  failure,  these  permanent  buildings  might  be  removed ;  if  a 
success  to  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  the  payment  out  of  the 
surplus  profits  of  10,0002.  to  the  Commissioners,  the  latter  agreed 
to  reserve  the  whole  16£  acres  for  another  Great  Exhibition  in  1872. 
The  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  the  kurge  extent  of  land  lent  by 
them,  gave  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  horticultural  arcades 
(with  the  consent  of  the  society)  as  refreshment  rooms  during  the 
Exhibition,  and  expended  themselves  a  further,  sum  of  17,0002.  in 
making  those  rooms  permanent  and  substantial  The  managers  of 
the  Exhibition  were  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  February  1861 
as  'The  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862.' 

The  building  erected  for  the  Exhibition  was  designed  by  Captain 
Fowke,  and  the  contractors  for  its  erection  were  Messrs.  Eelk  and 
Lucas.  Its  distinguishing  features  were  two  colosftal  domes,  260 
feet  high,  and  160  feet  in  diameter  (or  more  than  that  of  St.  Peter's), 
connected  by  a  nave  800  feet  long,  100  feet  high,  and  85  feet  wide, 
with  a  closed  roof,  and  lighted  by  a  range  of  clerestory  windows. 
The  domes  opened  laterally  into  spkcious  transepts,  and  the  nave 
into  a  wide  central  avenue,  and  endless  side  aisles  and  galleries  roofed 
with  glass.  The  annexes  already  spoken  of  were  temporary  struc- 
tures, while  the  whole  frontage  of  1,150  feet  constituted  the  great 
permanent  picture  galleries,  of  solid  brick,  and  50  feet  in  width, 
with  towers  at  each  end. 

The  building  contract  with  Messrs.  Eelk  and  Lucas  was  of  a 
peculiar  character.  They  were  to  be  paid  in  any  case  200,0002.  for 
the  hire  of  the  building,  as  well  as  all  receipts  for  admission  between 
450,0002.  and  550,0002.,  making  a  maximum  of  300,0002.  for  the 
hire.  If  this  sum  was  paid,  the  centre  acre  of  the  picture  galleries 
was  to  become  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  under  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioners.  The  whole  building  might  be  pur- 
chased for  the  further  sum  of  130,0002.,  making  its  total  cost,  if  left 
on  the  ground,  430,0002.  The  great  public  interest  taken  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of  applications  to  be 
allowed  to  exhibit,  both  from  this  and  from  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  the  large  amount  of  the  guarantee  fund,  seemed  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  various  stipulations  of  the  agreement  with  the  Society  of 
Arts  would  be  fulfilled. 

But  now,  when  everything  promised  so  well  for  the  success  of 
the  second  Great  Exhibition  in  this  country,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
blow  fell  upon  the  Royal  Commission  of  1851,  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  has  never  to  this  day  recovered.  The  Prince  Consort,  after 
a  very  short  illness,  was  called  to  his  rest  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1861.  Words  would  fail  me  if  I  attempted  to  describe,  what  has 
already  been  so  well  described  by  others,  the  heavy  loss  inflicted  by 
the  Prince's  premature  death  on  the  country  at  large,  on  the  interests 
of  science  and  art  in  general,  and  on  the  Commission  in  particular, 
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and  the  beneficent  schemes  which,  under  his  guiding  hand  and  untiring" 
zeal,  it  was  engaged  in  fostering.  Nor  would  it  become  me  here  to 
speak  of  the  bitterness  of  the  merely  personal  loss  sustained  by  an 
obscure  individual  who  was  privileged  for  many  years  to  render  his 
humble  assistance  to  one  whom  he  had  learned  to  look  up  to  and 
revere,  as  amongst  the  wisest,  the  noblest,  and  the  purest  of  the  sons 
of  men. 

The  Commissioners  presented  an  address  of  condolence  to 
the  Queen  on  her  bereavement.  Of  the  thirty  who  signed  it, 
fourteen  have  already  followed  their  illustrious  President  to  the 
grave. 

After  an  interregnum  of  more  than  two  years,  during  which  time 
Lord  Granville,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  took  the 
lead  in  the  management,  Lord  Derby  was  elected  President  of  the 
Commission  in  April  1864,  with  the  concurrence  of  Her  Majesty. 
From  that  date  until  his  death  five  years  later,  he  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Commission,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  remarkable  business  talents  to  the  advancement  of  its  in- 
terests. He  was  succeeded,  in  February  1870,  by  the  present  Presi- 
dent, H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  on  his  part,  in  the  midst  of 
the  endless  claims  upon  his  time,  has  ever  been  active  and  zealous  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  Exhibition  of  1862  opened,  therefore,  under  a  cloud  of  evil 
augury.  Instead  of  a  state  ceremony,  graced,  as  in  1851,  with  the 
presence  of  the  Sovereign  and  her  Consort,  and  without  a  single  sad 
association  to  interfere  with  its  brilliant  success,  its  opening  on  the 
1st  of  May  was  performed,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  25,000  persons, 
by  a  special  Royal  Commission  of  seven  of  the  leading  personages  of 
the  country.  This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  its  history,  which  was 
fully  recorded  in  the  report  presented  and  published  by  the  1862 
Commissioners  in  the  following  year.  For  the  present  purpose  it 
may  be  stated  that,  although  in  six  months  of  an  exceptionally  wet 
year  it  was  visited  by  more  than  6,100,000  persons  (a  number  slightly 
larger  than  that  visiting  the  Exhibition  of  1851),  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  it  were  so  enormous,  especially  in  respect  of  the  cost  of 
the  building,  that  no  available  surplus  whatever  remained.  Fortu- 
nately, the  peculiarity  of  the  terms  of  the  building  contract,  com- 
bined with  the  liberality  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Kelk,  one  of  the 
contractors,  rendered  any  call  on  the  guarantors  unnecessary.  The 
Commissioners  of  1862  were  unable  to  pay  the  10,0002.  necessary  to 
insure  the  ground  being  reserved  for  another  Exhibition,  nor  was 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  a  position  to  claim  the  acre  of  permanent 
buildings  referred  to.  The  whole  structure  remained  the  absolute 
property  of  the  contractors,  and  notice  for  its  removal  was  served 
upon  them  by  the  1851  Commissioners,  as  the  ground  landlords  of 
the  estate. 
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It  was  known  that  at  this  time  the  Government  were  considering 
the  means  of  finding  space  for  various  national  institutions ;  and  this, 
combined  with  an  often-expressed  feeling  of  regret  at  the  approach- 
ing entire  destruction  of  buildings  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
(especially  the  admirable  picture  galleries)  was  permanent  in  cha- 
racter, led  to  negotiations  being  opened  between  the  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Commissioners  and  the  contractors  on  the  other, 
as  the  respective  owners  of  the  site  and  of  the  buildings,  for  their 
purchase  by  the  nation,  although  premonitory  symptoms  of  opposition 
were  not  wanting.  Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas  finally  agreed  to  sell  the 
buildings  for  80,0002.,  being  50,0001.  less  than  they  were  to  have 
received  from  the  1862  Commissioners.  The  total  further  cost  of 
making  the  buildings  substantial  throughout,  and  permanently  avail- 
able for  public  objects,  was  estimated  at  284,0002.,  of  which  only 
25,0002.  would  be  required  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Commissioners,  in  consideration  of  the  national  objects  in 
view,  and  on  a  clear  understanding  that  the  property  should  be  ex- 
clusively and  permanently  used  for  purposes  of  science  and  art,  agreed 
to  sell  the  16£  acres  of  land,  then  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  (and  now  worth  nearer  half  a  million),  for  120,0002.,  in- 
cluding in  the  sale  the  two  wings  of  the  permanent  refreshment 
rooms,  of  the  further  value  of  30,0002.  Of  this  sum,  67,0002.  was 
to  be  paid  at  once,  in  order  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  dis- 
charge mortgages  to  that  amount  on  the  property  to  be  sold,  and  the 
balance  of  53,0002.  in  1864.  In  agreeing  to  these  liberal  terms 
it  never  occurred  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  consent  to  buy  the  land  unless  it  also  bought  the  buildings 
upon  it.  But  in  this  they  were  deceived;  for  Parliament,  if 
adverse  to  a  doubtful  bargain,  knew  well  enough  when  it  had  got  a 
good  one. 

During  these  negotiations  with  the  Government  the  public  con- 
troversy as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Exhibition  buildings 
waxed  louder  and  louder,  and  at  last  assumed  tremendous  propor- 
tions, as  if  the  destinies  of  the  empire  were  at  stake.  The  press 
was,  as  usual,  divided  in  opinion  ;  the  old  war-cry  of '  court  pressure ' 
and  '  undue  influence '  resounded.  Amateur  and  casual  as  well  as 
professed  and  professional  artists,  authors,  and  architects,  poets, 
pedants,  and  politicians,  rushed  wildly  into  the  fray ;  every  one  who 
had  a  right  to  an  opinion  uttered  it  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and 
very  many  who  had  not  did  the  sam6 ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to 
believe  that  more  than  one  Cabinet  Council  was  held  on  the  subject. 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  describe  in  words  the  scenes 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  June  and 
the  2nd  of  July,  1 863,  when  the  respective  votes  for  the  purchase  of  the 
site  of  the  Exhibition  buildings  and  of  the  buildings  themselves  were 
discussed  in  Committee  of  Supply.  For  tumultuous  uproar,  especially 
Vol.  II.— No.  6.  F 
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on  the  second  day,  they  have  never  been  exceeded.     I  watched  the 
whole  proceedings  from  under  the  gallery. 

The  debate  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  after  a  little  preliminary  skirmish- 
ing which  indicated  the  existence  of  much  angry  feeling,  was  opened 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Prime  Minister,  in  a  conciliatory  and  judicious 
speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  much  on  the  constantly  increasing  value 
of  land  in  London  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  for  public 
purposes.     The  array  of  figures  quoted  by  him  were  stated  with  mar- 
vellous clearness.     With  a  view  to  disarming  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  learned  societies,  who  were  afraid  of 
being  hurried  off  nolentes  volentes  to  the  Exhibition  buildings,  Lord 
Palmerston  promised  that  no  such  removal  should  be  forced  upon  them. 
A  similar  pledge  was  given  by  him  with  regard  to  the  National  Gallery. 
Probably  foreseeing  that  the  land  purchase  was  regarded  by  the  House 
with  a  much  more  favourable  eye  than  the  purchase  of  the  buildings 
(which  last,  however,  he  stoutly  defended),  he  adroitly  ended  by  saying 
that,  'for  the  convenience  of  discussion,*  the  two  votes  would  be 
proposed  separately,  an  arrangement  most  distasteful  to  the  enemies 
of  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Gregory,  the  present  Governor  of  Ceylon,  then  moved  the 
rejection  of  the  vote.  His  speech,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
specific  question  of  the  land  purchase,  consisted  mainly  of  a  violent 
attack,  which  was  vehemently  cheered,  on  the  proposal  to  purchase 
the  buildings,  although  it  was  not  technically  before  the  House. 
His  chief  authority  was  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  described  as  an  eminent 
engineer  and  a  chief  assistant  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  in  the  erection 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  gentleman,  in  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Gregory,  which  were  read  amidst  wild  cheers,  indulged  in  violent 
abuse  of  the  buildings  in  their  minutest  details,  and  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  Government  surveyor,  who  had  reported  favourably  of  them. 
Mr.  Gregory  himself  spoke  to  an  appreciative  and  loudly  applauding 
audience  of  the  '  craving,  meddling,  flattering,  toadying,  self-seeking 
clique  that  had  established  itself  at  Kensington.9 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  followed,  and  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Mallet,  whose  name  he  then  heard  for  the  first  time,  the 
better  known  authorities  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn  and  Mr.  Baker, 
the  engineer  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  who  had 
been  on  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Exhibition,  and  approved 
of  its  retention  as  a  permanent  structure.  After  a  short  debate, 
the  vote  for  buying  the  site  was  carried  by  just  two  to  one  (267 
to  135).  The  Government  then  postponed  further  proceedings  for  a 
few  days. 

The  vote  of  105,000Z.  for  the  purchase  of  the  buildings  (80,000Z. 
for  the  purchase  itself,  and  25,00(M.  for  their  preliminary  adaptation  to 
permanent  purposes)  was  proposed  on  the  2nd  of  July.  The  Govern- 
ment plan,  although  violently  opposed  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  had 
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in  the  meantime  received  the  important  support  of  the  Tvmes.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  magnificent  ball  given  in  the  Exhibition  Picture 
Galleries  on  the  26th  of  June  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  by 
the  officers  of  the  Guards,  which  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the 
upper  classes,  failed  to  remove  the  prejudices  existing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  retention  of  the  buildings.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  colossal  glass  domes,  wonders  of  construction  as 
they  were,  never  enlisted  the  general  sympathies  of  the  public,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  charms  of  the  original  Crystal  Palace.  Much 
ridicule  had  also  been  excited  by  holding  certain  bazaars  in  the 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  the  Female  School  of  Art  and  of  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  when  Mumbo-Jwmbo  was  performed  and 
other  extravagances  enacted;  and  we  all  know  the  influence  of 
ridicule  in  deciding  critical  questions.  Lord  Palmerston  was  by  this 
time  laid  up  by  an  attack  of  gout,  which  possibly,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  impending  Government  defeat,  he  did  not  greatly 
regret,  and  the  absence  of  his  guiding  master  hand  at  once  became 
apparent. 

The  House  was  again  crowded  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer moved  the  vote.  He  promised  that,  if  it  were  passed,  no 
subordinate  department  of  the  Government  should  have  any  control 
over  the  property,  but  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  should  be 
directly  responsible  to  Parliament  for  its  management — a  concession 
made  to  disarm  the  well-known  jealousy  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  felt  by  the  House.  Mr.  Mallet  was  shown  up  unmerci- 
fully by  him  as  a  writer  on  earthquakes,  better  qualified  to  advise  on 
destruction  than  construction;  he  was  pointed  out  as  being  the 
inventor  of  a  monster  mortar  on  which  he  had  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  waste  12,0001.,  and  which,  having  burst  as  soon  as  tried,  was 
lying  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  a  hideous  memorial  of  misapplied  inge- 
nuity ;  and  he  read  letters  to  show  that  he  never  had  the  connection 
with  Sir  C.  Barry  that  was  claimed  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
produced  the  opinions  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,. 
speaking  favourably  of  the  buildings,  and  pronouncing  them 
susceptible  of  being  made  very  ornamental.  Mr.  Gladstone  also* 
gave  evidence  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  them. 

The  motion  for  rejecting  the  vote  was  made  by  Lord  Elcho,  whose 
successful  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  remove  the 
National  Gallery  to  the  estate  seven  years  before  had  been  the  first 
blow  to  the  realisation  of  the  Prince  Consort's  schemes.  He  was 
much  cheered,  as  were  all  the  opponents  of  the  vote.  The  earlier 
speakers  in  its  favour  secured  a  tolerable  hearing.  Lord  H.  Lennox 
quoted  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gregory  in  1862,  praising  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum  authorities  up  to  the  skies,  and  also  stated  that  Mr. 
Mallet,  the   great  authority  against  the  buildings,  had  offered  his 
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services  to  the  1862  Commissioners,  by  whom  they  had  been  rejected. 
But  when  the  dulness  of  the  dinner-hour  was  over,  and  members 
returned  to  their  places,  the  excitement  increased  continually.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  listened  to  for  some  time,  especially  as  he 
criticised  the  action  of  the  Government ;  but  when  it  became  apparent 
that  he  intended  to  support  them  by  his  vote,  the  House,  looking 
upon  him  as  Mr.  Disraeli's  lieutenant,  shouted  him  down,  and  he 
ended  abruptly  by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Lowe 
spoke  amidst  a  storm  of  shouts  and  discordant  noises.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  Times, '  the  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  was  almost 
unexampled  in  Parliamentary  experience.'  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  Royal  Commissioner,  for  the  first  (and  last)  time  in 
his  life,  lost  all  control  over  the  legions  which  he  commanded,  for 
they  received  him  with  loud  groans,  literally  howled  him  down,  and 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  seat,  leaving  his  intended  speech  unsaid. 
The  motion  for  adjournment  was  then  negatived,  and  Sir  S.  North- 
cote moved  the  reduction  of  the  vote  to  80,000f.  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  the  contractors,  leaving  the  question  of  the  employment  of 
the  buildings  to  be  settled  at  the  Greek  Kalends.  The  storm  grew 
more  violent  every  moment,  and  its  climax  was  reached  when  Mr. 
Henley,  speaking  against  the  vote  in  toto,  said :  *  I  recollect  once 
seeing  a  mountebank  with  a  black  woman,  who  was  susceptible  of  a 
great  deal  of  ornamentation.  He  said,  "  I  can  make  her  white  and  I 
can  make  her  red ;  but,  do  what  I  will,  I  can't  make  a  handsome 
woman  of  her."'  Vehement  applause  followed  this  clever  hit.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  withdrew  his  amendment,  and,  after  a  short  reply 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  division  on  the  original  vote  was  at  last  taken 
late  at  night  amidst  the  wildest  excitement.  The  Government, 
although  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  front  bench  opposite, 
were  defeated  by  no  less  a  majority  than  166,  only  121  voting  with 
the  ayes,  and  287  with  the  noes. 

The  numbers  voting  on  the  two  occasions  were  almost  identical, 
but  about  150  members  who  had  voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
voted  against  the  purchase  of  the  buildings. 

These  conflicting  decisions  of  Parliament  were  very  hard  upon  the 
Comnuyssioners.  They  had  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Government  nearly  a 
third  of  the  main  square  of  their  estate  at  a  price  far  less  than  half 
its  value,  not  because  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  land,  but  because 
it  was  already  covered  by  buildings  partly  permanent,  and  partly 
capable  of  being  made  permanent,  the  whole  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  pledged  to  devote  to  purposes  of  science  and  art  identical  with 
those  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  Commission  was  itself  incorporated. 
The  scheme  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  whole,  and  in  agreeing  to 
their  share  of  the  transaction,  viz.  the  sale  of  the  land,  they  made  no 
bargain  that  the  agreement  should  be  cancelled  if  the  purchase  of  the 
buildings  on  it  should  not  be  also  approved,  as  they  might  fairly  have 
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done.  Looking  to  the  present  value  of  the  ground,  the  loss  sustained 
by  them  by  the  transaction  amounts  to  hundreds,  rather  than  tens,  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  the  whole  benefit  of  the  increased  value  being 
enjoyed  by  the  public. 

The  contractors  sold  the  removable  part  of  the  buildings  to  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Company,  and  they  finally  disappeared  from  the 
world  in  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  that  palace  a  few  years  ago. 
The  picture  galleries  and  other  permanent  structures  were  so  solid  that 
they  had  to  be  blown  up ;  and  nothing  could  be  grander  than  the 
sight  when,  succumbing  to  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  electric 
spark  applied  to  the  gunpowder  with  which  they  were  charged,  the 
massive  buildings,  amidst  deathlike  silence,  suddenly  uplifted  them- 
selves from  the  ground,  slowly  separated  in  every  direction,  and 
finally  fell  to  the  earth  with  thundering  crashes. 

But,  although  the  Commissioners  had  sold  the  land  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  a  distinct  obligation  to  apply  it  permanently  to  purposes 
of  science  and  art,  and  no  other,  they  were  very  slow  to  meddle  with 
it,  having  doubtless  the  fear  of  Parliament  before  their  eyes,  the  very 
name  of  Kensington  being  supposed,  after  the  memorable  scenes 
above  detailed,  to  act  as  a  red  flag  to  the  infuriated  representatives  of 
John  Bull.  For  many  a  long  year,  the  only  science  cultivated  by 
them  on  the  ground  was  the  science  of  growing  nettles  and  other 
noxious  weeds ;  the  only  art,  the  art  of  doing  nothing.  An  Inter- 
national Flower  Show,  in  connection  with  a  great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  was  allowed  to  be  held  on  the  site  in  May  1866, 
which  was  eminently  successful,  having  been  visited  by  nearly  150,000 
persons,  whilst  its  receipts  amounted  to  16,000£.  The  first  permap- 
nent  building  erected  by  the  Government  on  a  site  which  they  were 
pledged  to  devote  exclusively  to  purposes  of  science  and  art,  was  a 
district  post-office — a  clear  breach  of  their  agreement,  to  which  I  in 
vain  called  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two  wings  of 
the  refreshment  rooms  of  1862,  which  were  included  in  the  sale  of 
the  Exhibition  site,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  constantly  and 
usefully  employed  for  various  national  purposes,  and  are  now  occupied 
by  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  several  of  the  miscellaneous 
collections  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  for  which  no  room 
could  be  found  in  its  own  museum  buildings.  Some  most  interesting 
exhibitions  of  national  portraits,  suggested  by  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
and  extending  over  three  years,  from  1866  to  1868,  each  year's 
exhibition  embracing  900  or  1,000  portraits,  were  also  held  in 
these  buildings  with  remarkable  success,  about  200,000  persons 
visiting  them. 

The  Government  at  length  took  heart  of  grace,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  determined  to  ask 
Parliament  to  sanction  the  erection  on  the  long-vacant  site  of  a  really 
fine  building  for  the  reception  of  the  natural  history  collections  of  the 
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nation.2  In  January  1864,  indeed,  they  had  invited  a  public  com- 
petition for  designs  for  buildings  on  this  site  for  those  collections,  and 
also  for  a  Patent  Museum ;  and  more  than  thirty  such  designs  were  sent 
in.  The  judges  unanimously  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Captain 
Fowke,  who,  in  addition  to  being  the  architect  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  had  designed  the  Horticultural  Conservatory  and  south  arcades, 
the  buildings  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  other  public 
structures.    He  unhappily  died  suddenly  in  December  1865. 

As  respects  the  proposed  Patent  Museum,  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  report  dated  July  1864,  recommended  that 
the  Patent  Office  and  Library,  &c,  .should  be  established  in  Chancery 
Lane,  but  pointed  out  that  the  Kensington  site  afforded  ample 
space  for  a  general  Museum  of  Mechanical  Inventions,  which  need  not 
T>e  on  the  same  site  as  the  Patent  Office  itself.  The  estimates  for 
1866-7  contained  an  estimate  for  10,000Z.  for  such  a  museum,  and 
another  for  50,000Z.  for  the  Natural  History  Museum.  Both  fell 
through,  owing  to  the  change  of  Government,  and  the  former  has  not 
^as  yet  been  revived. 

Then  came  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  matter  seemed 
further  than  ever  from  a  settlement ;  for  a  committee  on  6  Hungerford 
Bridge  and  Wellington  Street  Viaduct,'  moved  for  by  Lord  Elcho  (who 
has  always  been-  a  veritable  Mother  Carey's  chicken  in  everything 
relating  to  South  Kensington,  and  who,  more  than  any  other  human 
being,  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  thwarted  the  fulfilment  of  the 
original  great  design  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Commission), 
recommended  that  the  Natural  History  Museum  should  be  erected  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  (amongst  others) 
Mr.  Cole  in  favour  of  this  arrangement. 

The  new  Government,  however,  would  not  give  way  on  the  point, 
and,  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  vote  of  6,0002. 
for  clearing  the  ground  at  South  Kensington  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  Museum  was  submitted  in  August,  1870,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe)  stated  that  *  for  seven  years 
the  land  had  remained  waste,  a  sort  of  potters'  field,  and  a  scandal  to 
that  part  of  the  metropolis.'  The  building  proposed  to  be  erected, 
and  covering  four  acres,  would  cost  350,000Z.,  and  he  showed  how 
^accessible  the  site  had  become,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.  Several  members  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
vote,  and  one  of  the  Museum  trustees  said  that  the  working,  i.e.  the 
family  trustees,  had  been  swamped  by  the  official  ones  (as  if  the 
latter  had  not  at  least  as  much  public  responsibility  as  the  former), 
and  denounced  'this  gross  Brompton  job.'    The  House,  however, 

*  The  majority  of  the  trustees  had  been  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  these  collec- 
tions to  Kensington  ever  since  I860,  but  a  House  of  Commons  Committee  reported 
against  it  in  that  year,  and  in  1862  the  House  itself  negatived  the  removal  by  163 
to  71. 
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agreed  with  the  Government,  and  passed  the  vote  by  96  to  34,  thus 
entirely  reversing  the  decision  of  1862. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Commissioners  had  felt  so 
strongly  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  estate  by  the  discreditable  con- 
dition in  which  this  ground  had  so  long  remained,  that  in  this  same 
year  {1870)  they  made  a  formal  proposal  to  the  Government  to  buy. 
it  back  again,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  had  something  to  do  with 
accelerating  the  settlement  of  the  matter. 

A  further  vote  of  40,0001.  for  the  new  Museum  passed  without 
discussion  in  1871,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  it  was  spent ;  but 
in  1872,  when  a  vote  of  29,5002.  was  asked  for,  Lord  Elcho  reopened 
the  whole  question,  and  tried  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  by  85  to  45  (I  having  the  satisfaction,  as  in  1870, 
of  voting  in  the  majority)^  and,  since  that  date,  the  new  building 
has  been  steadily,  though  slowly,  progressing.  The  architect  selected 
to  replace  Captain  Fowke,  whose  design  has  in  the  main  been 
adopted,  is  Mr.  Waterhouse ;  and,  owing  to  a  strike  in  the  building 
trade,  which  raised  the  contract  price,  the  cost  of  the  building  is  now 
placed  in  the  estimates  at  395,000Z. 

Returning  to  the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  site  of  the  Exhibition 
buildings,  four  days  subsequent  to  the  exciting  scenes  above  de- 
scribed, viz.,  on  July  6,  1863,  Mr.  Ayrton,  an  old  opponent  of  South 
Kensington,  determined  to  strike  whilst  the  iron  was  hot,  and, 
availing  himself  of  the  supposed  hostility  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  Commissioners — an  opinion  certainly  warranted  by  much  of 
the  language  used  during  the  debates  in  reference  to  them — sub- 
mitted a  motion  for  knocking  the  Soyal  Commission  on  the  head, 
and  confiscating  all  its  property  (valued  by  him  at  320,000k)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  four  to  one  (165  to  42).  By  the  irony  of  fate,  Mr.  Ayrton  became 
himself  a  few  years  afterwards  an  eaH>ffijdo  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission,  in  his  capacity  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  it 
is  only  firir  to  state  that  in  his  new  position  he  applied  his  talents 
zealously  to  the  service  of  his  quondam  foe.  It  happened,  however, 
that  on  the  only  occasion,  viz.,  in  1870,  on  which  he,  as  First  Com-, 
missioner,  had  to  bring  before  Parliament  any  matter  in  which  the 
Koyal  Commission  was  concerned,  his  exertions  were  unattended  with 
success,  his  bill  for  improving  the  Kensington  Eoad  between  the 
Prince  Consort's  Memorial  and  the  Albert  Hall  being  defeated  by 
the.  opposition  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Eoyal  Albert 
Hall  on  the  estate  have  now  to  be  briefly  stated.  The  national  grief, 
at  the  premature  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  subscription  for  a  memorial  in  his  honour,  which 
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soon  reached  the  sum  of  60,000?.  This  amount  was  supplemented 
by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  50,000?/,  which  was  voted  unanimously 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  April  1863,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  told  the  House  that  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Queen  to  advise  her  had  recommended  that  the  memorial  should 
consist  partly  of  a  personal  monument  in  Hyde  Park,  opposite  the 
Kensington  Gore  estate,  and  partly  of  a  Central  Hall  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  between  the  monument  and  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Conservatory ;  the  Commissioners  agreeing  to  provide  the  necessary 
site  for  the  Hall.  The  available  funds,  however,  would,  as  it  proved, 
even  with  the  addition  of  the  parliamentary  vote,  only  suffice  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  the  style  and  character  of  which  (said 
the  Premier)  should  be  left  entirely  to  Her  Majesty.  The  House 
concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  magnificent  memorial  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Park  was  accordingly  erected,  and  inspected  by  the  Queen, 
as  a  completed  structure,  in  March  1876,  after  Foley's  statue  of  the 
Prince  (the  gift  of  Her  Majesty),  so  situated  as  to  overlook  the 
Kensington  estate,  had  been  placed  in  its  position. 

The  question  of  the  erection  of  the  Central  Hall,  proposed  as  a 
part  of  the  original  scheme,  stood  over  till  1865,  when  a  large 
number  of  adhesions  to  the  plan  had  been  obtained,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  behalf  of  its  promoters,  brought  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners.  The  latter,  after  mature  deliberation, 
passed  a  long  series  of  resolutions  (which  were  published  at  the  time) 
setting  forth  the  reasons  why  they  considered  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Hall  as  being  entirely  within  the  scope  and  intentions  of  their 
charter ;  agreeing  to  present  the  site,  valued  at  upwards  of  60,000f. ; 
and  further  agreeing  to  guarantee  one-quarter  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  building,  on  the  understanding  that  that  cost  was  not  to 
exceed  200,0002.,  and  that  the  remaining  three-quarters  should  be 
raised  in  eighteen  months'  time.  The  obtaining  of  a  Royal  charter, 
providing  for  the  proper  management  of  the  Hall,  and  defining  the 
purposes  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  was  also  insisted  on. 

These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  promoters,  and  a  pro* 
visional  committee,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  chairman,  was 
appointed  with  full  powers  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  By  the  summer 
of  1866  the  public  had  subscribed  112,0001.,  one  sitting  in  the  Hall 
being  given  for  every  1001.  The  financial  panic  which  then  took 
place  stopped  all  further  subscriptions,  so  that,  including  the  Com- 
missioners' guarantee,  only  162,0001.  was  raised  out  of  the  total  sum 
of  200,0002.  required.  Messrs.  Lucas,  the  well-known  builders,  then 
stepped  in  and  offered,  in  consideration  of  the  contract  for  the 
building  being  given  to  them,  and  of  its  total  cost  not  exceeding 
200,000f.,.to  take  in  sittings,  instead  of  in  cash,  the  unprovided 
balance  of  38,0002.  This  arrangement  was  agreed  to ;  Colonel  (now 
General)  Scott  prepared  the  plans  and  drawings  of  the  Hall ;  Messrs* 
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Lucas  subscribed  their  quota  of  38,0002.;  the  Commissioners  raised 
their  50,0002.  by  means  of  a  mortgage,  and  became  entitled  to  500 
seats ;  a  Royal  charter  was  obtained ;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  Hall 
was  laid  by  Her  Majesty  at  a  State  ceremony  on  May  20,  1867, 
attended  by  6,000  persons,  when  she  was  pleased  to  desire  it  to  be 
called  4  The  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences.' 

A  provisional  committee  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
assisted  by  a  small  executive  committee  of  its  members,  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  chairman,  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  Hall  in  the  four  years  which  followed.  One  unfortunate  but 
inevitable  result  was  the  destruction  of  the  many  noble  old  trees  in 
the  gardens  of  Gore  and  Grove  Houses,  which  the  Prince  Consort 
had  cherished  in  his  lifetime,  taking  extraordinary  care  for  their 
preservation  in  the  midst  of  the  terrace  works  which  went  on  around 
them  by  encasing  their  trunks  in  brick  wells. 

The  great  organ,  seventy  feet  high,  with  its  9,000  pipes,  which 
now  occupies  the  Hall,  and  is  worked  by  two  steam-engines,  is  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  cost  about  1 1 ,000Z.  It  was  especially  insisted 
upon  by  Lord  Derby,  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  Hall. 

Amongst  the  many  excellent  architectural  qualities  of  the  Hall 
must  be  mentioned  the  securities  which  it  offers  in  case  of  fire,  with 
its  numerous  and  independent  exits  by  eighteen  staircases  at  more 
than  twenty  doors.  A  high  authority  gave  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Fires  this  year  that  *  the  Albert  Hall 
was  the  most  admirably  constructed  place  he  had  ever  seen.  There 
was  no  structure  in  the  country  which  could  be  compared  with  it.* 
The  Hall,  elliptic  in  shape,  and  having  a  roof  of  glass  and  iron,  is 
built  of  red  brick  and  terra  cotta,  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, with  a  highly  finished  decorative  frieze,  800  feet  long,  by 
leading  artists.  It  possesses  three  tiers  of  boxes,  an  amphitheatre, 
arena,  balcony,  and  gallery,  holding  together  8,000  persons,  besides 
1,200  in  the  chorus  and  orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  main  central 
Hall,  it  contains  two  side  theatres,  crush-rooms,  and  extensive  offices, 
and  communicates  with  the  Horticultural  Conservatory  in  the  rear. 
The  heating  apparatus  includes  five  miles  in  length  of  hot-water 
piping.  The  enormous  size  of  the  Hall  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  272  feet  long,  238  feet  broad,  and  166  feet  in  height  from  the 
floor  of  the  arena. 

The  Hall  on  its  completion  was  opened  to  the  public  at  another 
state  ceremonial,  attended  by  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Family,  and 
more  than  10,000  spectators,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1871.  Further 
subscriptions  for  seats  by  the  public  to  the  extent  of  8,0002.  reduced 
the  quota  payable  by  Messrs.  Lucas  to  30,0002.,.  representing  300 
seats,  which  the  Commissioners  eventually  took  off  their  hands. 

In  the  following  year  the  Provisional  Committee  was,  under  the 
terms  of  the  charter,  replaced  by  an  elective  Council,  one-third  of 
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whom  retire  by  rotation  every  year,  but  are  re-eligible.  Having 
served  without  intermission  on  both  the  Provisional  Committee  and 
the  Council  up  to  this  time,  I  can  testify  to  the  incessant  attention 
paid  by  the  Council  to  the  by  no  means  easy  duties  of  their  position, 
nor  should  the  constant  and  active  labours  upon  it  of  its  chairman, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (when  not  serving  abroad),  be  overlooked. 

Two  important  musical  bodies,  the  Albert  Hall  Choral  and 
Orchestral  Societies,  have  been  organised  in  connection  with  the 
Hall,  and  have  done  much  valuable  work,  the  former  numbering 
1,000  voices.  For  the  first  four  years,  viz.  up  to  the  end  of  1874, 
the  Hall  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  annual  International  Exhibi- 
tions then  taking  place.  Portions  of  those  exhibitions  were  held  in 
the  Hall  itself,  and  liberal  subventions  were  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  return.  Certain  State  concerts  have  also  been  productive 
of  large  profits,  cf  which  may  be  specified  those  attended  by  Her 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  return  from  India.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  permanent  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  Hall  were  so  great  that  such  occasional  sources  of  income  were 
quite  insufficient  to  make  the  receipts  equal  to  the  expenditure.  In 
the  winter  of  1874  a  series  of  sixty  nightly  concerts  was  carried  out 
by  the  Council  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Novello,  on  the  strength 
of  a  guarantee  of  3 J.  per  seat  from  the  majority  of  the  seatholders 
(including  the  Commissioners) ;  but  though  the  concerts  were  excel- 
lent, the  scheme  was  a  financial  failure,  the  receipts  amounting  to 
9,000k,  and  the  expenses  to  15,000£.,  and  21. .  of  the  guarantee  had 
to  be  called  up.  In  short,  it  became  manifest  that  the  seats  had 
been  disposed  of  at  too  low  a  price  in  the  first  instance  for  the  sake  of 
easily  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  building  the  Hall,  and  that  150k 
instead  of  100 J.  should  have  been  fixed  as  their  price.8 

Under  these  circumstances  the  seatholders  resolved,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  to  give  them 
power  to  tax  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hall  to  the 
extent  of  21.  a  year,  and  most  of  them  paid  a  voluntary  rate  of  that 
amount  to  keep  the  Hall  open  in  the  meantime.  The  Act  duly 
passed  in  1876,  after  considerable  opposition,  which  was  removed  by 
friendly  negotiations,  and  a  fund  of  (if  necessary)  4,200f .  a  year  is 
obtained  by  it  in  addition  to  the  receipts  from  concerts  and  other 
sources,  so  that  no  doubt  now  exists  that  the  Hall  will  be  permanently 
and  efficiently  maintained  as  a  national  institution.  Such  of  the  seat- 
holders  as  may  wish  to  compound  for  their  annual  rating  may  do*  so  by 
the  payment  once  for  all  of  501.  for  each  seat,  bringing  its  cost  up  to 
the  sum  which  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  charged. 

•  Speaking  roughly,  the  total  revenue  receipts  of  the  Hall  in  the  six  years  since 
its  opening  to  the  present  time  has  been  about  60,000/.  (omitting  the  seat  rates  and 
the  Norello  concerts),  whilst  the  expenditure  has  been  nearer  60,000/. 
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Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  numerous  purposes  for  which 
the  Hall  has  been  used.  First  and  foremost  come  the  concerts,  for 
which  experience  shows  it  to  be  admirably  adapted,  the  minor  acoustical 
difficulties  which  long  troubled  the  Council  having  been  successfully 
surmounted.  In  addition  to  the  daily  concerts  during  the  period  of 
the  annual  exhibitions  and  frequent  organ  performances  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  as  many  as  340  regular  concerts  have  already 
been  held  in  it,  attended  by  considerably  more  than  a  million  persons, 
or  an  average  of  upwards  of  3,000  each.  The  performances  of  Verdi's 
Requi&nij  and  the  Wagner  Festival,  conducted  by  the  maestri  them- 
selves, must  be  especially  mentioned,  besides  the  Novello  concerts 
and  those  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  Albert  Hall  Choral,  and  Albert 
Hall  Orchestral  Societies.  The  ceremonies  of  the  opening  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1872,  and  of  the  installation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons,  took  place  here, 
besides  the  State  concerts  just  spoken  of.  Several  bazaars,  public 
meetings,  scientific  lectures,  and  singing  classes  have  been  held  in 
the  HalL  The.  lecture  theatres  and  crush-rooms  have  been  applied  to 
similar  objects,  and  also  to  exhibitions,  amateur  theatricals,  kinder- 
garten classes,  and,  in  the  last  few  days,  to  the  Cambridge  higher 
local  examinations  for  women ;  the  gallery  to  picture  and  ethnologi- 
cal exhibitions ;  whilst  wine  and  beer  exhibitions  have  taken  place  in 
the  basement.  Various  public  bodies  and  societies  have  also  had 
offices  in  the  building.  Nearly  100,000  persons  have  paid  at  the 
doors,  merely  to  see  the  HalL 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  like  that  put  forward 
by  the  Commissioners,  the  question  of  the  promotion  of  the  musical 
education  of  the  country  could  not  be  overlooked.  As  far  back  as 
1854  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music  applied  for  a  site  on  the  estate,  an 
application  which  was  renewed  thirteen  years  later.  But  the  terms 
proposed  by  them  on  each  occasion  were  such  as  the  Commissioners 
could  not  entertain.  In  the  meantime  the  Society  of  Arts  had 
appointed  a  committee  (on  which  I  served)  to  examine  fully  into  the 
whole  question  of  musical  training  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
their  labours  extended  over  some  years.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
society,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness 
of  the  Academy,  took  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  and  applied  to  the  Commissioners  in  1871 
for  the  grant  of  a  site  immediately  adjoining  the  Albert  Hall,  as  the 
proximity  of  the  latter,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  put  for  the 
benefit  of  the  School,  were  important  considerations.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  present  handsome  building  has  been  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hall,  and  presented  to  the  country  by  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Freake,  whilst  the  funds  for  the  foundation  of  the  necessary 
scholarships,  &c,  have  been  obtained  from  the  general  public     The 
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School  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  May  1876,  and  has 
already  been  doing  good  work  in  the  cause  of  musical  education. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  although  its 
receipts  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  was  not  financially 
successful,  because  of  the  enormous  sum  which  had  to  be  expended  on 
the  buildings  for  its  reception — a  sum  which  was  wasted,  as  far  as  all 
future  purposes  were  concerned,  as  soon  as  those  buildings  were 
demolished.  And  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  repetition 
of  such  exhibitions  in  some  shape  or  other  was  an  obvious  want  of 
the  times.  Exhibitions  on  the  original  basis  had  a  tendency  to  become 
larger  on  each  occasion,  whilst  the  means  of  holding  them,  even  on 
the  scale  of  that  of  1862,  no  longer  existed  in  London,  after  the  site 
of  the  latter  had  been  sold  to  the  Government  for  very  different 
objects.  The  question  therefore  arose  whether  such  exhibitions, 
instead  of  being  held  at  long  intervals  apart,  and  then  embracing 
every  possible  produce  of  art  and  industry,  could  not  be  distributed 
over  a  series  of  years,  each  comprising  its  own  special  objects,  whilst 
the  buildings  used,  being  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  heretofore, 
would  be  permanently  retained  and  available  for  each  future  exhibi- 
tion. This  plan  was  finally  decided  upon,  and  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves undertook  its  execution  in  July  1869,  by  means  of  a  committee 
of  their  body,  and  agreed  to  expend  100,000/.  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary buildings  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
— a  sum  which  they  raised  by  means  of  a  further  mortgage  on  the 
estate.  The  series  of  exhibitions  was  to  extend  over  ten  years,  the 
fine  arts  and  recent  scientific  inventions  being  introduced  every 
year ;  whilst  the  various  classes  of  manufactures  were  to  be  taken 
in  turn,  three  or  four  being  annually  shown. 

The  pressure  of  my  duties  in  Parliament  compelled  me  about 
this  time  to  resign  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  I  had  held  for  some  nineteen  years,  and  I  subsided  into  the 
more  honorary  and  less  onerous  post  of  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
being  succeeded,  as  secretary,  by  General  Scott,  so  well  known  as  the 
architect  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

In  addition  to  the  new  buildings  constructed  for  the  exhibitions 
by  Messrs.  Lucas  as  contractors,  the  whole  of  the  arcades  surrounding 
the  Gardens  were  pressed  into  their  service,  as  well  as  the  Albert 
Hall  itself,  ample  exhibiting  space  being  thus  provided,  whilst  the 
French  and  Belgian  Governments  built  special  annexes  of  their  own. 
The  total  capital  sum  eventually  expended  by  the  Commissioners 
amounted  to  126,000/.,  including  the  cost  of  furniture  and  fittings. 

The  chief  share  in  the  management  of  the  four  annual  exhibitions 
which  were  actually  held  devolved  on  Sir  Henry  Cole,  and  an 
exhaustive  report  addressed  by  him  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  in  1875  was  duly  sent  in  by  them  to  the  Government,  with  a 
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view  to  its  being  laid  before  Parliament  and  published.  I  cannot 
learn,  however,  that  this  has  been  done. 

The  first  year's  exhibition  in  1871  was  a  great  success,  more 
than  1,100,000  persons  visiting  it,  -and  its  net  profits  exceeded 
17,0002.  But  the  public  interest  rapidly  decreased  in  succeeding 
years,  the  attendances  annually  diminished  (disputes  with  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  as  to  the  use  of  the  Gardens  by  the  visitors  aiding  in 
this  result),  and  by  the  end  of  1874  it  was  found  that,  whilst  the 
visitors  in  the  four  years  amounted  to  2,750,000,  the  net  loss  on 
revenue  account  sustained  by  the  Commissioners  was  14,0002.  (or 
22,0002.  after  allowing  for  the  loss  on  the  resale  of  fittings,  &c.) 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  had  no  alternative 
but  to  put  a  total  stop  to  these  exhibitions,  beneficial  as  they  no 
doubt  were  to  art  and  industry. 

None  of  the  buildings,  however,  which  were  erected  for  them, 
being  all  permanent  as  well  as  ornamental  in  their  character,  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  useless ;  but  all  have  been  constantly  applied 
to  purposes  of  public  utility.  The  east  galleries  are  rented  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  East  India  Museum.  This  is  the  only  exhi- 
bition on  the  estate  which  is  not  well  attended  by  the  public  (although 
it  was  temporarily  crowded  whilst  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Indian 
collections  were  displayed  there).  The  obvious  and  all-sufficient 
cause  is  that  the  India  Council  have  thought  proper  to  make  every 
day  in  the  week  a  paying  day,  whilst  in  all  the  other  museums  at 
least  three  days  a  week  are  free  of  charge.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  suicidal  arrangement,  and  one  more  calculated  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  India  Council.  The  non-attendance  of  visitors  at 
Kensington  forms,  of  course,  a  strong  argument  for  the  removal  of 
the  collection  to  a  so-called  more  central  site,  and  an  agitation,  with 
that  object  in  view,  has  for  some  time  been  in  progress,  its  most 
active  promoter  being  the  director  of  the  museum  himself,  a  servant 
of  the  Council.  A  meeting  on  the  subject  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  March  last,  when  one  of  the  City  members  said  that  *  the 
museum  would  be  useless  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  South 
Kensington.'  The  proposal  is  to  build  a  magnificent  East  India  and 
Colonial  Museum  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  is  to  cost 
some  500,0002.  for  land  and  buildings.  Of  course  this  country  is 
expected  to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  cost,  and  whatever  England 
will  not  contribute,  India  and  the  colonies  must  provide  between 
them.  This  modest  scheme  has,  however,  been  definitively  knocked  on 
the  head,  at  least  for  the  present,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  last,  declines  to  provide  one  penny  for  the  purpose. 
The  small  sum  of  2,0002.  a  year  is  all  that  the  India  Office  has  paid 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  present  accommodation  afforded  to  it. 

The  west  galleries  have  been  applied  since  1874  first  to  a  picture 
exhibition,  and  last  year  to  the   interesting  Loan  Exhibition  of 
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Scientific  Instruments.  A  large  number  of  the  articles  exhibited 
have  been  offered  to  the  Government  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
collection,  and  still  remain  in  the  building*  The  Government  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  August  last  that  they  had  received  'a 
memorial  signed  by  almost  all  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in 
the  kingdom  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Museum  of  Science  at  South  Kensington.' 

The  south  galleries,  not  included  in  the  sale  of  1863,  having 
been  lent  rent  free  to  the  Government  for  many  years,  have  now 
been  leased  to  them  for  seven  years,  with  the  option  of  purchasing 
the  freehold  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Belgian  annexe  was  bought  of  that  Government  by  the 
Commissioners  for  2,500J.,  and  is  leased  by  them  to  the  Royal  School 
of  Art  Needlework,  the  president  of  which  is  the  Princess  Christian, 
and  which,  with  its  staff  of  100  ladies,  is  doing  much  to  revive  that 
interesting  art.  The  French  annexe,  which  has  been  similarly 
bought  for  4,500Z.,  is  lent  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  articles  belonging  to  it,  and  is  also  employed 
for  Civil  Service  and  Army  examinations. 

The  building  used  during  the  Exhibition  of  1873  for  lectures 
on  cookery  in  connection  with  the  Food  Exhibition  is  let  to  the 
National  Training  School  of  Cookery,  which  in  three  years  has  turned 
out  3,000  certificated  pupils  and  teachers,  whilst  branches  have  been 
formed  in  many  of  the  towns  throughout  the  country.  This  important 
aid  to  the  gastronomical  requirements  of  the  people  of  England,  on 
which  so  much  of  their  physical  comfort  depends,  is  not  the  least 
useful  of  the  works  that  have  been  accomplished  on  the  estate. 

The  question  of  making  the  estate  easily  accessible  to  the  public 
at  large  was  one  which  at  a  very  early  date  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  first  step  was  to  construct  the  great 
roads  round  it  already  spoken  of,  and  the  approach  by  the  Brompton 
Road  was  also  improved  by  their  purchasing  and  throwing  into  that 
road  a  piece  of  land  in  front  of  the  Oratory.  Two  other  great  im- 
provements have  also  since  been  carried  into  effect,  both  of  which 
were  earnestly  desired  by  the  Prince  Consort,  but  which  could  not  be 
executed  in  his  lifetime — the  prolongation  of  Prince  Albert's  Road 
southwards,  so  as  to  make  a  nearly  unbroken  straight  line  all  the 
way  from  Hyde  Park  to  the  Thames,  and  a  continuation  westward  of 
Pont  Street,  bringing  the  estate  into  direct  communication  with 
Belgravia,  the  last  of  which  has  only  quite  recently  been  effected. 
But  such  works  as  these  could  only  accomplish  a  small  portion  of  what 
was  required.  The  means  of  easy  and  constant  railway  communica- 
tion with  the  estate  were  imperatively  called  for.  Many  successive 
schemes  for  doing  this  were  brought  in  turn  under  the  Commissioners' 
notice,  and  clauses  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  were  inserted 
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in  such  of  them  as  were  submitted  to  Parliament.  But  one  after 
another  came  to  nothing,  until  at  length,  in  the  year  1864,  the  bills 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  (Notting  Hill  and  Brompton  Extension) 
and  the  Metropolitan  District  Railways  passed  into  law. 

These  railways  provide  between  them  easy,  cheap,  and  incessant 
facilities  for  reaching  the  estate  from  all  parts  of  London  and  the 
country,  and  have  solved  the  entire  question  of  its  accessibility, 
which  was  originally  a  most  formidable  difficulty,  and  was  invariably 
urged  (and,  indeed,  frequently  is  urged  to  this  day)  as  a  conclusive 
argument  against  the  site  for  public  purposes.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that,  for  all  practical  objects,  institutions  situated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  stations  on  a  line  circling  the 
metropolis  are  far  more  accessible  to  the  public  at  large  than  if  they 
are  placed  in  situations  more  positively  central,  but  to  reach  which 
omnibuses  or  cabs  are  required.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  British 
Museum  collections,  when  displayed  on  the  Kensington  site,  will  be 
visited  by  many  more  people  than  have  been  accustomed  to  visit 
them  on  their  present  absolutely  central  site  in  Great  Russell  Street ; 
and  the  extraordinary  number  of  persons  attracted  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  now  exceeding  one  million  a  year,  is  a  practical 
proof  worth  a  hundred  theoretical  arguments  one  way  or  the  other.4 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  institutions,  collections, 
&c.,  which  at  the  present  moment  are  to  be  found  existing  on  the 
estate,  and  most  of  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  this 
article : — 

1.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  proper,  with  its  national  and 
loan  collections  of  paintings,  sculpture,  engravings,  and  ornamental 
art,  including  more  than  thirty  separate  gifts  and  bequests,  headed 
by  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery,  and  most  of  them  of  great  importance. 
The  total  outlay  by  Parliament  for  purchases  for  the  Museum 
exceeds  300,0001. 

2.  The  National  Art  Library  (in  progress). 

3.  The  School  of  Science. 

4.  The  Department  of  Spience  and  Art,  and  its  offices. 

5.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Gardens. 

6.  The  School  of  Cookery. 

7.  The  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework. 

8.  The  National  Training  SchoQl  of  Music. 

9.  The  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

10.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

11.  The  Patent  Museum. 

4  On  last  Easter  Monday  the  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  central  British  Museum 
and  National  Gallery  were  19,000  and  20,000  respectively,  and  to  the  « inaccessible  * 
South  Kensington  Museum  nearly  27,000.  A  portion  of  the  latter  were  of  course  in 
the  evening. 
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12.  The  Museum  of  Fish  Culture. 

13.  The  East  India  Museum. 

14.  The  Queensland  Museum,  including  collections  from  other 
colonies. 

15.  The  Museum  of  Naval  Architecture. 

16.  The  Educational  Museum. 

17.  The  Collections  of  Building  Materials,  Models  of  Machinery, 
and  Munitions  of  War. 

18.  The  Caxton  Exhibition  of  Printing,  &c. 

1 9.  The  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus. 

20.  The  British  Museum  of  Natural  History  (unfinished). 

21.  The  Memorial  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

22.  Minton's  Art  Pottery  Studio  (not  used  at  present). 

In  an  article  like  the  present,  designed  to  set  forth  the  past 
history  of  the  estate,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  much  will  be  said 
as  to  its  future.  The  Commissioners,  although  starting  originally 
with  a  capital  of  only  18 6,000 J.,  have  already  contributed  for  public 
purposes,  in  the  shape  of  land,  buildings,  sittings  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
&c,  property  greatly  exceeding  half  a  million  in  its  present  value  ; 
whilst  that  which  still  remains  in  their  possession  (including  the 
Horticultural  Gardens)  must  be  worth  double  that  amount,  after 
paying  off  all  the  mortgages  now  existing  on  the  estate — a  financial 
result  probably  almost  unprecedented  in  this  country,  entirely  due  to 
the  wise  forethought  of  the  Prince  who  devised  the  original  purchase 
of  the  estate,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  the  critical  opinion  of  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  with  which  this  article  commenced. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  turning  various  portions  of  the 
Albert  Hall  to  greater  account  for  public  purposes  of  science  and  art 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  And  there  can  be  no  breach  of 
confidence  in  here  repeating  what  was  stated  publicly  by  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  June  last  year,  that 

The  Commissioners  have  lately  determined  to  sell  on  building  leases  some  of 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  estate,  and  to  employ  100,000*.  of  the  money  thus 
obtained  in  erecting  on  their  estate  a  building  for  a  Museum  of  Scientific  Instru- 
ments ;  for  a  Library  of  Works  on  Science,  for  the  use  of  the  students  at  South 
Kensington;  and  for  public  examination  rooms,  which  are  much  needed.  The 
building  would  also  be  available  for  other  objects  of  scientific  education.  An  offer 
to  this  effect  has  recently  been  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  matter 
is  now  under  consideration. 

The  Commissioners  propose  to  expend  a  further  sum  in  establishing  scholar- 
ships, to  give  the  more  promising  students  of  provincial  Institutions  and  Colleges 
of  Science  and  Art  the  benefit  of  study  in  the  Science  and  Art  Classes  at  South 
Kensington. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  programme  of  future  proceedings  on 
the  estate  thus  sketched  out,  there  is  work  enough  to  occupy  the 
Commissioners  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  story,  very  imperfectly  and  inadequately  told, 
it  is  true,  of  the  chequered  fortunes  of  the  Kensington  Gore  Estate,  now 
about  to  complete  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence. 
Enduring  evidence  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  on  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  numerous  institutions  above  specified  and  the  great 
thoroughfares,  with  the  splendid  houses  on  them,  by  which  the  whole 
is  surrounded;  whilst  the  Prince  Consort's  Memorial  stands  exactly 
opposite  the  estate,  to  recall  to  all  time  the  remembrance  of  the 
original  designer  of  the  great  scheme  of  which  he  only  survived  to 
witness  the  earlier  stages  of  the  execution.  Of  the  important  works 
effected  on  the  estate  of  which  the  living  traces  have  been  removed 
must  be  especially  recorded  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 
Much  that  might  have  been  accomplished  on  this  site  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  art  in  their  countless  aspects  has  been  left  un- 
done, postponed,  or  rejected,  under  the  influence  of  the  thousand  and 
one  obstacles  which  oppose  innovation  and  retard  improvement ;  and 
much  of  the  space  which  might  have  been  either  already  or  hereafter 
devoted  to  purposes  of  national  utility  has,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  public  or  their  representatives,  been  permanently  diverted 
from  such  purposes  and  applied  to  the  more  prosaic  and  humble 
object  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  the  income  derived  from  which 
is  now  devoted  to  meeting  the  pecuniary  liabilities  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  will  eventually  be  available  for  the  special  objects  of  their 
incorporation.  The  increased  value  of  the  estate  still  leaves  it  in 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  required 
for  public  buildings,  to  raise  large  sums  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  art  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  upon.  In  short,  when, 
as  years  roll  on,  the  history  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  shall  come  to 
be  fully  written,  it  will  be  found  that  the  South  Kensington  Estate 
and  the  varied  associations  connected  with  it  have  not  been  entirely 
without  their  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  tale. 

Edgar  A.  Bowbing. 
May  1877. 
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ROUND   THE    WORLD  IN   THE  'SUNBEAM! 

II. 

After  an  easy  passage  of  six  days  from  Teneriffe,  we  arrived,  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  July,  off  the  Bay  of  Tarafal,  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Antonio,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verdes.  Here  vessels  can  obtain  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  poultry,  sheep,  goats,  and,  above  all, 
a  copious  supply  of  excellent  water.  Tarafal  Bay  is  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  trade-winds,  but  it  is  otherwise  completely  open. 
We  landed  near  the  mouth  of  an  ample  brook,  which  descends  to  the 
sea,  by  a  narrow  and  sinuous  ravine,  from,  a  deep  circular  basin  or 
crater  formed  amid  the  mass  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  Wherever  the  water  can  be  conducted,  the  sugar-cane, 
cocoa-nut,  and  banana  grow  luxuriantly.  The  sugar,  which  forms 
the  principal  article  of  export,  is  forwarded  to  Lisbon  in  schooners. 
The  sides  of  the  ravine,  which  extends  for  nine  miles  into  the  interior, 
are  terraced  and  industriously  cultivated  in  every  part  to  which  the 
water  has  access.  The  labouring  population,  wh'o  are  all  negroes, 
live  in  mud  huts.  Tarafal  Bay,  lying  on  the  south-west  side  of  St. 
Antonio,  is  in  an  almost  perpetual  calm.  There  was  no  steady  breeze 
throughout  the  day  of  our  visit,  and  we  stood  off  and  on  under  steam* 
Facing  the  burning  south,  sheltered  from  the  cooling  breezes  of  the 
north-east  trade,  the  climate  would  be  almost  unendurable  to  an 
Englishman.  There  was  an  air  of  depression  about  the  negroes  and 
their  employer,  which  we  attributed  in  part  to  their  isolation,  in  part 
to  the  excessive  heat. 

The  scenery  of  this  little-known  spot  would,  if  it  lay  in  a  tempe- 
rate zone  and  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  travel,  have  been  long 
since  highly  renowned,  and  would  have  inspired  the  pen  and  the 
pencil  of  many  lovers  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  The  bay  lies  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  and  precipices.  Pinnacles  and  spires 
and  turrets  of  rock  are  clustered  together  in  noble  masses,  and  in 
forms  and  outlines  of  infinite  variety.  The  rocks  have  a  burnt-up 
volcanic  aspect,  and  are  absolutely  barren  of  vegetation.  The  only 
green  spot  in  the  landscape  is  the  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and 
bananas,  surrounded  by  a  few  fields  of  sugar-canes,  in  the  small  delta 
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on  the  shore  formed  by  the  solitary  brook  of  Tarafal.  Our  moist 
and  variable  climate  furnishes  a  frequent  topic  to  discontented 
people  in  England ;  and  yet  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  refreshing  and 
fertilising  showers,  to  spend  long  months  unsheltered  from  the  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun,  is  a  far  more  serious  privation.  It  is  not  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  the  Cape  de  Verdes  that  those  pleasant  places  can 
be  found  which  abound  in  dear  old  England,  and  which  were  so 
happily  depicted,  in  harmonious  numbers,  by  the  poet  Gray : 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

Ota-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 

With  me  the  muse  shall  sit.  .  .  • 

Here,  too,  it  may  be  added,  the  sportsman  may  carry  his  gun,  may 
ride  to  hounds,  or  wield  the  bat  or  the  oar,  on  a  greater  number  of 
days  in  the  year  than  it  would  be  possible  to  devote  to  similar 
wholesome  exercises  in  any  other  climate  in  the  world. 

Should  England  again  unhappily  be  engaged  in  a  great  maritime 
war,  it  would  be  necessary,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Spencer 
Robinson,  that  our  cruisers  should  be  stationed  in  considerable  force 
on  the  belt  of  ocean  extending  from  the  Cape  de  Verdes  to  Cape 
St.  Eoque,  the  salient  angle  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
Across  this  line  all  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  from  Europe  to  the 
eastern  ports  of  North  America,  as  well  as  to  the  Australian  colonies, 
China,  and  the  Pacific  ports,  must  necessarily  pass.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  private  property  is  permitted  to  be  captured  at  sea,  this  line 
will  be  a  most  important  position  to  occupy,  both  for  the  protection 
of  our  own,  and  the  interruption  of  an  enemy's,  commerce ;  and  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  make  Tarafal  Bay  a  base  of  operations 
for  obtaining  supplies  of  fresh  provisions,  and  also  of  coal.  As  the 
maritime  warfare  of  the  future  must  be  conducted,  in  steamers,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  possess  coaling  stations  at 
all  the  principal  strategical  ports.  The  Cape  de  Verdes  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  this  connection ;  and  if  St.  Antonio  could 
be  purchased  by  friendly  negotiations  with  our  ancient  ally  of  Por- 
tugal, it  might,  under  certain  contingencies,  prove  a  very  valuable 
possession. 

Leaving  Tarafal  Bay  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  we 
steamed  600  miles  through  the.  doldrums.  In  latitude  7°  42'  N. 
and  longitude  22°  33'  W.  we  entered  the  south-west  monsoon,  which 
prevails  in  the  summer  off  the  African  coast.  Here  the  propeller 
was  feathered,  and  we  proceeded  under  canvas  only.  The  monsoon 
gradually  changed  into  the  south-east  trade.  We  crossed  the  equator 
on  the  8th  of  August  in  longitude  26°  W.,  and  carried  a  favourable 
breeze,  without  even  a  momentary  lull,  for  a  distance  of  2,500  miles, 
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until  we  sailed  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Frio,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on 
the  17th  of  August.  In  this  section  of  the  voyage  the  distances  were 
under  steam  888,  and  under  sail  3,615  miles. 

We  crossed  the  line  on  the  8th  of  August.  This  important  event 
was  celebrated  with  a  ceremonial  more  elaborate  perhaps  than  usual, 
though  not  differing  materially  from  the  time-honoured  rites  observed 
on  similar  occasions  in  other  vessels.1 

After  the  excitement  of  the  equator,  the  repose  of  our  first  day 
in  south  latitude  was  highly  appreciated.  The  weather  was  perfect. 
Scarcely  a  cloud  was  visible.  The  sea  was  smooth ;  and  a  pleasant 
breeze  from  the  south-east  impelled  us  onward  at  from  six  to  eight 
knots  an  hour.  I  went  out  to  the  extremity  of  the  jib-boom,  to 
admire  the  graceful  bow  of  my  little  vessel,  with  easy  motion  cleaving 
the  azure  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  throwing  the  waves  aside 
in  masses  of  sparkling  spray  and  creamy  foam. 

Ferunt  ipsa  sequora  classem ; 
^Equated  spirant  aura ;  datur  hora  quieti. 

We  arrived  at  Rio  on  the  17th  of  August,  having  first  made  the 
land  on  the  previous  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Frio.  From  the 
'  cape  towards  Bio,  high  mountains  rise  up  behind  the  low  expanse  of 
level  sand,  which  extends  for  many  miles  along  the  shore.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  cape  to  Eio  is  63  miles.  About  midway  a  spur  from 
these  mountains  juts  into  the  sea,  forming  the  bluff  dark  headland  of 
Cape  Negro,  to  the  westward  of  which  the  scenery  of  the  coast  assumes 
a  grand  and  remarkable  aspect.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  Bio,  the  False  Sugar-Loaf,  a  conical  hill  rises  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  1,317  feet,  and  forms  an  almost  perpendicular 
crag.  On  the  southern  side  there  is  a  magnificent  range  of  mountains, 
including  the  Gavia,  2,600  feet  in  height,  with  an  immense  cube-like 
summit.  The  ridge  of  the  Gavia  extends  for  a  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  attaining,  in  the  peak  of  the  Corcovado,  a  height  of 
2,300  feet,  and  terminating  in  the  true  Sugar-loaf  Peak,  which 
forms  a  fine  feature  in  the  landscape  on  the  western  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  outline  of  this  ridge  presents  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  on  his  back. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  as  we  approached  Rio.  The 
aspect  of  the  sky  was  such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  England  towards 
the  close  of  a  stormy  day.  Broad  bands  of  glowing  crimson  and 
luminous  yellow  extended  across  the  heavens,  and  the  masses  of 
rolling  clouds  were  enriched  with  the  same  superb  hues.  I  have 
compared  the  scene  with  the  like  phenomena  in  England ;  but  colours 
so  brilliant  and  varied  rarely  enrich  the  grey  canopy  of  Northern 
Europe.    The  range  of  mountains,  from  the  Gavia  to  the  Sugar-loaf^ 

*<£  *  Mrs.  Brassey's  forthcoming  diary  will  give  the  details  of  this  and  similar 

incidents. 
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stood  out  in  majestic  mass  from  the  glorious  background  of  the  western 
sky ;  and  we  gazed  in  admiration  on  this  beautiful  effect  of  nature 
until  the  shades  of  night  closed  in  upon  the  scene. 

After  a  short  residence  of  three  weeks,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  pretend  to  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Brazilian  politics. 
The  following  observations,  however,  are  drawn  from  numerous  con- 
versations with  well-informed  Englishmen  long  settled  in  Brazil. 

The  system  of  government  is  constitutional,  though  it  urgently 
needs  reform.  The  influence  of  the  Ministry  is  too  freely  used  at 
elections,  and  their  nominees  are  brought  into  Parliament  as  repre- 
sentatives of  constituencies  with  which  they  are  wholly  unacquainted. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  are  far  superior,  both  in  social  position 
and  in  political  knowledge,  to  the  deputies. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  the  only  hereditary  ruler  in  South 
America.  The  anomaly  of  his  situation  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and 
the  prospects  of  his  heir  are  shadowy  in  the  extreme.  The  republican 
system  is  popular  with  the  unprincipled  and  ambitious  men  who 
usually  occupy  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  government  in  the 
newly  settled  countries  on  the  verge  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
possibility  of  his  own  election  to  the  presidency  of  his  State  is  present 
to  the  mind  of  many  a  competitor  for  power ;  and  all  are  ready  to 
combine  against  the  hereditary  principle  which  shuts  the  door  im- 
partially against  all  aspirants.  The  Empire  of  Brazil  is  held  together 
but  loosely  by  the  existing  constitution.  It  is  rather  a  federation  of 
separate  states  under  an  emperor,  than  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
empire.  If  the  empire  were  to  be  transformed  hereafter  into  a 
republic,  it  would  bq  split  up  into  several  independent  states.  Bahia, 
Pernambuco,  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  would  each 
become  the  seat  of  a  separate  government,  and  a  new  focus  of  intrigue 
and  rapacity. 

The  reasons  why  a  republican  rather  than  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  would  be  adopted  are  not  far  to  seek.  c  Those  who  spe- 
culate on  change,'  says  Burke, '  always  make  a  great  number  among 
people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as  among  the  low  and  indigent.9 
How  true  is  this  remark  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World, 
and  how  inevitable  is  such  a  condition  of  men's  minds  in  a  new  and 
unsettled  community ! 

The  personal  influence  of  the  present  ruler  is  the  chief  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  style  and  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  in  Brazil.  The  Emperor,  as  his  habits  of  life  during 
his  visits  to  Europe  testify,  is  endued  with  untiring  energy.  He 
manifests  a  deep  interest  in  schools,  and  frequently  opens  new 
educational  establishments  and  training  colleges  in  person.  By  these 
manifestations  of  solicitude  for  their  social  elevation,  the  hearts  of 
the  Brazilians  are  won  over  to  the  imperial  cause.  We  know  the 
good  effect  in  England  of  royal  visits  to  the  City  and  the  provincial 
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town*,  and  of  manifestations  of  sympathy  from  high  quarters  with 
the  great  cause  of  social  improvement. 

At  the  date  of  our  visit  the  religious  question  was  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind  in  Brazil.  Freemasonry  flourishes  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  the  Pope  had  recently  promulgated  an  edict  that  all 
Freemasons  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  membership  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  course  which  the  Emperor  would  take 
was  a  subject  of  deeply  interesting  speculation.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  that  his  throne  would  be  rudely  shaken  should  he  lend  his 
support  to  the  papal  edict  of  exclusion,  directed  against  a  body  of 
men  who  are  strongly  imbued  with  liberal,  not  to  say  republican, 
ideas. 

From  Monday,  the  21st  of  August,  to  Thursday,  the  24th,  we  were 
absent  from  the  '  Sunbeam'  on  an  excursion  to  Petropolis,  Entre  Bios, 
and  Bio  Bonito. 

The  journey  is  accomplished  for  the  first  fifteen  miles  by  steamer 
across  the  bay,  thence  for  fifteen  miles  by  railway,  thence  for  eighteen 
miles  by  coach.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  ascent  from  the 
railway,  by  an  admirably  engineered  road,  not  inferior  to  the  great 
works  of  a  similar  kind  in  Switzerland,  to  a  pass  where  the  road 
crosses  a  spur  of  the  Organ  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  2,400 
feet,  and  thence  descends  to  Petropolis.  The  scenery  recalls  to 
memory  the  Simplon  or  the  St.  Gothard.  The  distant  views  of 
the  plain  and  the  harbour  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  suggest  a  comparison 
with  the  fair  prospect  over  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  plains  of 
Lombardy. 

Petropolis  is  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  numerous  villas  charm- 
ingly situated.  Here  the  Emperor  has  a  palace  to  which  he  retires 
in  the  hot  season.  We  made  an  interesting  excursion  into  the 
virgin  forest.  It  is  a  dense  jungle  of  palms,  bamboos,  tree  ferns,  and 
tropical  hard  wood  trees.  The  larger  trees  are  bound  together  by 
parasitical  plants,  and  thus  the  steepest  slopes  are  clothed  with  an 
impenetrable  vegetation.  Here  we  first  began  to  realise  the  difficul- 
ties of  colonisation  in  the  tropics.  The  task  of  clearing  the  ground 
for  cropping  is  so  arduous  that  a  luxuriant  crop  must  be  grown,  or 
the  labourer  cannot  be  repaid  for  his  toil.  The  wood  is  felled  and 
then  burnt.  The  following  description,  in  an  official  report  on  the 
colony  of  Assunguy,  from  Mr.  Lennon  Hunt,  our  consul  at  Bio,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  work  which  colonists  in  Brazil  are  compelled  to 
undertake : — 

The  land  of  Assunguy  varies  considerably  in  quality ;  much  of  it  is  extremely 
fertile,  this  depending  upon  the  more  or  less  recent  decomposition  of  the  granitic 
base,  and  the  quantity  of  decayed  vegetation  of  earlier  growths  resting  on  the 
surface;  but  it  is  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be  ultimately  reduced,  and  possessed  in  a 
manner  understood  in  Europe.  It  rises  at  angles  varying  from  85°  to  75°  from  the 
level  of  the  mule-paths,  called  roads.    When  the  virgin  forest  is  cleared,  it  produces 
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one  or  two  most  abundant  crops;  it,ie  then  necessary  to  allow  it  again  to  bo 
covered  with  wild  growth,  which,  after  being  cleared  and  burnt,  in  three  or  four 
years  will  again  give  one  or  two  rich  crops.  But  wherever  the  steep  land  may  be 
cleared  to  a  large  extent,  the  tropical  rains  falling  on  the  denuded  surface  will  carry 
the  greater  part  of  the  rich  but  scanty  alluvium  into  the  rivers. 

A  labourer,  therefore,  on  this  soil,  would  be  in  a  worse  position,  after  a  few 
years,  than  one  who  had  cultivated  the  poorer,  but  clear  and  level,  soil  of  the  table 
land,  which  will  improve  every  year,  even  with  the  limited  quantity  of  manure  it 
is  likely  to  receive. 

The  native  Brazilians  are  not  therefore  very  unwise  in  their  generation.  They 
do  not  attempt  to  reduce  and  occupy  permanently  these  forest  lands.  They  select 
and  clear  a  patch  of  forest,  burn  the  undergrowth,  and  one  or  two  marvellous 
crops  are  then  produced.  The  cultivator  moves  on  to  a  new  field,  where  the  same 
operation  is  repeated. 

It  is  impossible,  on  the  land  in  Assunguy,  to  use  any  but  the  most  elementary 
aids  to  agriculture.  The  only  patch  of  land  I  saw  in  any  portion  of  the  colony, 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  use  a  plough,  was  the  acre  and  a  half  which  forms 
the  central  square  of  the  colony. 

The  colony  of  Petropolis,  with  which  we  are  at  this  moment  more 
particularly  concerned,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Eden,  a  former 
member  of  the  British  legation  at  Bio,  and  the  author  of  an  able 
pamphlet  entitled  Brazilian  Colonisation : — 

In  1845  was  created  that  miserable  delusion,  that  imperial  starveling,  the 
colony  of  Petropolis.  There,  on  narrow  slopes  of  crumbling  gneiss,  always  between 
a  torrent  and  a  crag,  was  founded  one  of  the  most  numerous  German  settlements 
of  the  empire,  and  here  German  assiduity  and  sobriety  have  managed,  and  still 
manage,  to  subsist  on  meagre  thankless  plots  of  ground.  But  even  this  poor 
result  is  only  owing  to  the  artificial  stimulus  of  the  Emperor's  summer  residence, 
and  to  the  money  brought  by  wealthy  excursionists  flying  the  heats  of  Bio. 

As  we  rode  through  the  forest,  and  here  and  there  came  upon 
small  clearances  not  exceeding  in  extent  the  gardens  usually  allotted 
to  our  English  farm  labourers,  and  producing  little  more  than  the 
vegetables  which  a  single  family  might  consume,  it  was  abundantly 
evident  that  the  emigrants  to  Petropolis  have  not  been  able  to  eke 
out  their  livelihood  by  agriculture  alone.  The  dwellings  erected  by 
the  settlers  are  small  and  built  of  wood,  and  the  doorsteps  were 
thronged  by  blue-eyed  flaxen-haired  children,  who  have  not  yet  lost 
traces  of  their  Saxon  origin.  We  were  told  that,  in  the  second  gene- 
ration, the  German  settlers  usually  abandon  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue,  and  speak  Portuguese. 

Viewed  as  a  field  for  British  emigration,  the  advantages  offered 
by  Brazil  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  afforded  in  our  own  colonies. 
The  climate  is  tropical,  and  therefore  utterly  unsuited  for  the 
natives  of  northern  regions.  The  following  observations,  extracted 
from  the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Phipps,  are  conclusive  on  the  subject : 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Government,  at  great  expense,  to 
found  colonies  of  European  immigrants,  but  none  can  be  said  to  have  proved  suc- 
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eessful,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  German  colonies  established  in  Bio 
Grande,  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  empire,  where  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate. 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  northern  provinces  is,  that  if  the  immigrants 
establish  themselves  on  or  near  the  coast  line,  the  climate  will  probably  kill  them, 
sooner  or  later,  should  they  devote  themselves  to  agriculture ;  and  if  they  penetrate 
into  the  interior  to  the  table-lands,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  healthy, 
no  roads  exist  for  the  transport  of  their  produce  to  a  market,  and  they  find  them- 
selves isolated  in  a  wilderness. 

Constant  applications  are  addressed  to  this  consulate  by  British  subjects  as  to 
the  advantages  offered  by  Brazil  to  immigrants,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here 
that  no  recommendation  can  be  given  to  such  persons  to  choose  this  country :  not 
only  is  the  climate  antagonistic  to  European  constitutions  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  tropical  portion  of  the  country,  but  import  duties  have  arrived  at  that  point 
where  the  impression  is  left  that  they  have  long  passed  the  limit  of  productiveness 
to  the  Treasury  and  check  consumption,  and  the  duties  on  the  principal  articles  of 
produce  have  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  13  per  cent,  on  coffee  and  cotton, 
and  9  per  cent,  on  sugar. 

While  a  work  on  Brazil,  just  published,  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  open- 
ings for  British  immigrants,  and  the  social  advancement  that  awaits  them,  a 
subscription  is  now  in  course  of  collection  from  the  British  residents  to  enable  a 
considerable  number  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  hoth  sexes  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

They  therefore  undertook  a  most  grave  responsibility,  who,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  late  strikes  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  gave 
counsel  to  the  guileless  people  of  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire 
to  bid  farewell,  in  favour  of  such  a  change,  to  their  rude  but  invigo- 
rating climate  and  the  land  in  which,  though  they  did  not  prosper  as 
the  friends  of  the  progress  of  humanity  might  desire,  they  neverthe- 
less enjoyed  the  protection  of  equal  laws  and  enlightened  government, 
a  religion  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  the  precious  sympathy  of  race 
and  religion  with  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens*  Vain  indeed 
were  the  hopes  they  cherished  of  improving  their  condition  by  settling 
in  a  less  favoured  country. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  it  is 
because  I  should  have  deemed  it  a  neglect  of  my  duty  if,  after  having 
visited  those  distant  countries,  and  ascertained  their  unsuitability  for 
English  settlers,  I  did  not  utter  a  word  of  warning  to  my  poor  but 
enterprising  fellow-countrymen. 

Acting-Consul  Austin,  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Eio  for  the 
year  1875,  describes  in  earnest  language  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  to  the  shores  of  Brazil  emigrants  from 
civilised,  industrious,  and  physicially  endowed  races,  who  will  inter- 
marry with  the  native  population,  and  impart  to  the  Brazilian 
people  that  intellectual  capacity  and  bodily  vigour  in  which  they 
are  undoubtedly  deficient.  Hitherto  Brazil  has  discouraged  Pro- 
testant immigration  by  the  intolerance  of  the  laws  relating  to  matri- 
monial contracts  and  the  rights  accruing  to  the  children  of  Protestant 
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parents.  No  candidate,  not  being  a  Soman  Catholic,  is  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  prices  of  waste  lands  should  be  gradually  reduced*  The 
cultivation  of  the  unoccupied  territory  should  be  commenced  in  the 
vicinity  of  populous  centres,  instead  of  planting  immigrants  in  a 
wilderness,  without  roads  or  means  of  disposing  of  their  produce  or 
obtaining  supplies.  Lastly,  if  a  land  tax  were  to  be  imposed,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  compelling  the  proprietors  of  extensive 
domains,  which  they  make  no  effort  to  bring  under  cultivation, 
either  to  use  their  lands  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  them  to 
others. 

Coffee  is  by  no  means  the  only  product  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Brazil. 
Mandioca,  from  which  tapioca  is  prepared,  yields  a  result  superior 
to  that  derived  from  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  nearly  all  other 
articles  of  produce ;  and,  as  Mr.  Austin  observes,  it  demands  less 
care,  and  scarcely  any  capital. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  of  August,  we  visited  the  coffee  plantation 
or  fazenda  of  the  Baron  de  Bio  Bonito.  This  wealthy  planter  has 
received  a  well-merited  title  in  recognition  of  his  kindness  to  a  band 
of  unfortunate  English  emigrants  who  came  out  to  Bio  a  few  years 
ago,  and  found  the  colony  they  were  to  occupy  not  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  the  capital  decimated  with  yellow  fever.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  Baron  took  the  emigrants  up  to  his  establishment  in 
the  country,  and  for  some  months  provided  them  with  food  and 
shelter. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  were  most  hospitably  received.  The 
fazenda  consists  of  a  vast  courtyard  paved  with  concrete,  on  which 
the  coffee  is  spread  to  dry.  Round  three  sides  of  the  courtyard  there 
is  a  range  of  single  stone  buildings,  containing  the  dormitory  for  the 
slaves,  the  residence  of  the  proprietor,  and  in  one  corner  a  small 
chapel.  The  staff  of  the  establishment  includes  a  priest,  and  several 
accountants,  foremen,  and  heads  of  departments. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival,  we  were  taken  to  the  chapel.  The  door 
opened  into  a  long  verandah,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  altar. 
Presently  the  slaves,  divided  into  companies  of  girls,  boys,  women, 
and  men,  were  seen  advancing,  in  a  picturesque  yet  orderly  procession, 
across  the  yard,  and  thence  up  the  verandah  to  the  door,  at  the 
threshold  of  which  they  stopped.  The  priest  then  performed  mass. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  the  service  the  negroes  sang  several 
chants  with  a  degree  of  musical  art  too  rarely  attained  in  the  village 
churches  of  England. 

I  had  never  before  been  in  personal  contact  with  the  institution 
of  slavery ;  and  the  reflection  that  the  large  congregation  before  us 
was  composed  of  people  living  in  a  state  of  bondage  was  inexpressibly 
sad.  Nor  did  the  privation  of  personal  liberty  seem  a  less  intolerable 
misfortune  because  the  slaves  were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
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housedv  As  the  voices  of  the  little  negroes*  who  stood  in  front  of 
the  congregation,  were  lifted  up  in  touching  harmony  to  heaven, 
they  recalled  the  hymn  taught  in  the  early  days  of  infancy  to  every 
English  child — 

I  was  not  born  a  little  slave 

To  labour  in  the  sun, 
And  wish  I  were  but  in  the  grave, 
And  all  my  labour  done. 

My  God,  I  thank  thee,  who  hast  planned 
A  better  lot  for  me. 


Baron  Bio  Bonito  is  the  owner  of  three  coffee  plantations  and  1,500 
slaves.  His  establishment,  at  which  we  were  received,  is  most  com- 
plete* It  contains  a  hospital,  a  flour  mill,  a  sugar  refinery,  an  ap- 
paratus for  making  potash,  a  distillery,  and  a  well-equipped  forge 
and  smithy. 

An  able-bodied  slave  in  a  liberally  managed  fazenda  is  employed 
about  nine  hours  a  day  in  field  labour.  His  food  is  abundant,  and  he 
receives  medical  attendance  and  hospital  treatment,  without  deduction 
from  any  savings  which  he  may  have  accumulated. 

The  annual  value  of  the  labour  of  a  good  slave  is  estimated  at 
801.,  and  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  at  151.  A  piece  of  land  is 
allotted  to  each  slave,  the  produce  of  which  is  bought  by  the  owner 
at  the  market  price.  By  working  on  Sundays  for  the  whole  day  the 
slave  can  make  about  2s.  7d.  The  accounts,  to  which  the  slave  can 
have  access,  are  kept  by  the  master. 

Each  slave  has  a  small  hut,  which  he  occupies  with  his  family 
during  the  day.  At  9  p.m.  all  the  working  hands  are  required  to 
retire  to  their  respective  dormitories,  where  they  are  locked  up  during 
the  night,  and  whence  they  are  despatched  with  absolute  punctuality 
to  their  work  in  the  morning. 

The  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  has  long  since  ceased. 
Formerly  as  many  as  40,000  slaves  have  been  introduced  into  Brazil 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  1871  a  measure  was  introduced  and 
accepted  by  the  legislature  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  report 
by  Mr.  Phipps  on  the  trade  of  Brazil  for  1872  contains  a  detailed 
statement  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  Its  main 
provisions  are  that *  all  children  born  of  slave  women  shall  be  con- 
sidered free,  but  shall  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  owners  of  their 
mothers  until  they  shall  have  completed  the  age  of  eight  years. 
When  the  child  is  at  that  age,  the  owner  of  the  mother  will  have 
the  option  of  receiving  601.  from  the  State  as  compensation  (in 
which  case  the  child  will  be  received  by  the  Government  and  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law),  or  else  may  have 
the  use  of  the  child's  services  for  thirteen  years  until  he  attains  hia 
majority.' 
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It  was  proposed  to  form  the  emancipation  fund  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  on  slaves,  and  the  tax  on  the  transmission  of  property  in 
slaves. 

In  1871,  the  number  of  slaves  was  estimated  at  1,609,673.  The 
number  of  births  was  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  deaths 
among  the  slave  population,  and  the  joint  result  of  the  decrease  in 
the  total  number,  and  of  the  manumissions,  which  are  constantly 
taking  place,  was  to  cause  an  annual  net  decrease  at  the  rate  of  4*2 
per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  legislation,  the  market  value  of  the 
slaves  is  increasing.  Formerly  an  able-bodied  slave  could  be  bought 
for  201.,  or  less  than  the  price  of  a  horse.  Now  more  than  2002.  is 
often  paid  for  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Untrained  female  slaves 
are  worth  40  per  cent,  less  than  men.  Women,  if  clever  in  sewing, 
cooking,  or  household  work,  command  higher  prices  than  men  not 
trained  in  field  or  domestic  labour.  It  is  equally  strange  and  repug- 
nant to  see  the  columns  of  the  Brazilian  newspapers  crowded  with 
advertisements  inserted  by  persons  anxious  to  buy  or  to  sell  these 
unfortunate  bondsmen. 

Mrs.  Brassey's  diary  contains  the  following  description  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  Brazilian  slave  trade : — 

"We  have  all  been  much  interested  in  the  advertisements  we  read  in  the  daily 
papers  of  slaves  to  be  sold  or  hired ;  so  Mr.  O'Connor  kindly  made  arrangements 
with  a  Brazilian  gentleman  that  some  of  our  party  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  the  way  in  which  these  transactions  are  carried  on.  No 
Englishman  is  allowed  to  hold  slaves  here,  and  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Legation  to  see  that  this  law  is  strictly  enforced.  The  secrets  of  their  trade 
are  accordingly  jealously  guarded  by  the  natives,  especially  from  the  English. 
The  gentlemen  of  our  party  therefore  made  themselves  look  as  much  like  foreigners 
as  possible,  one  of  them  pretending  to  be  a  rich  Yankee  who,  in  conjunction  with 
a  compatriot,  had  purchased  large  estates  down  South,  between  Santos  and  San 
Paulo,  which,  after  some  deliberation,  they  had  determined  to  work  with  slave 
instead  of  coolie  labour.  He  had  therefore  come  to  Rio  to  select  some  slaves,  but 
would  have  to  see  and  consult  his  partner  before  deciding  to  purchase  any.  They 
were  taken  to  a  small  shop  in  the  city,  and,  after  some  delay,  were  conducted  to  a 
room  upstairs,  where  they  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Twenty-two  men 
and  eleven  women  and  children  were  then  brought  in  for  inspection.  They  were 
suitable  for  a  variety  of  occupations,  indoor  and  out,  and  all  appeared  to  look 
anxiously  at  their  possible  purchaser,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  they  had  to 
hope  for  in  the  future.  One  couple  in  particular,  a  brother  and  sister,  about  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  old  respectively,  were  most  anxious  not  to  be  separated,  but 
to  be  sold  together;  and  the  tiny  children  seemed  quite  frightened  at  being  spoken 
to  or  touched  by  the  white  men.  Eight  men  and  five  women  having  been  specially 
selected  as  fit  subjects  for  further  consideration,  the  visit  terminated. 

The  daily  Brazilian  papers  are  full  of  advertisements  of  slaves  for  sale,  and 
descriptions  of  men,  pigs,  children,  cows,  pianos,  women,  houses,  &c,  to  be  disposed 
of,  are  inserted  in  the  most  indiscriminate  manner.  In  one  short  half-column  of 
the  Jornaido  Commereio  published  within  the  last  day  or  two,  the  following  an- 
nouncements, amongst  many  similar  ones,  appear  side  by  side : — 
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T7ENDB-8E  tuna  escrava,  de  22  annos, 

*  boa  figure,  lava,  eiigomma  e  com  bem ;  in- 
f orma-so  na  rna  de  8.  Pedro  n.  97. 

T7BNDB-SB  on  aluga-se  urn  rioo  piano 

*  forte  do  antor  Erard,  de  8  cordas,  por  380$, 
garanUdo ;  na  rna  da  Qoitaoda  n.  42,  2  andar. 

T7ENDE-SE,  por  1:500£,  um  escravo  de 

*  80  annoe,  para  servico  de  padaria ;  na  rna  da 
Princeza  doa  Cajueiros  n.  97. 

T7ENDE-8E  tuna  machina  Singer,  para 

*  qualqner  oostura,  trabalba  perfeitemente, 
por  preco  multo  oommodo;  trata-se  na  rua  do 
Sabaon-M. 


T7ENDE-SB  umapreta  mo$a,  boa  fignra 
*  e  de  mnito  boa  indole,  com  tres  filhos,  sendo 
una  negrinba  de  6  annos,  um  moleque  de  5  e  tuna 
lngenna  de  3,  cabonda  coainbar  bem,  lavar  e  en- 
gommar ;  na  mesma  oosa  vende-se  a6  uma  negrlnha 
de  12  annoa,  de  conduct*  afiancada  e  multo  propria 
para  servico  de  caaa  de  familia,  por  ja  ter  bona 
prindpios,  tendo  vindo  de  Santa  Catharina;  na 
rna  da  Uruguayana  n.  90  sobrado. 


"POB  SALE.— A  female  slave,  22  years 
■*■  of  age,  a  good  figure,  washes,  irons,  and  sews 
well ;  for  particulars  apply  at  No.  97  rua  de  8. 
Pedro. 

T^OR  SALE,  OR  TO  BE  LET  ON  HIRE. 
-1-     A  splendid  trichord  pianoforte,  by  Erard,  for 

£180,  guaranteed ;  apply  at  rua  da  Quitanda  No. 
,2nd  floor. 

rpo  BE  SOLD  FOR  £1,600.— A  male 
■*-  slave,  20  years  of  age,  fit  for  a  baker's  esta- 
blishment ;  apply  at  rua  da  Princeaa  doe  Cajueiros 
No.  97. 

"POR  SALE,  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
•*-  A  Singer's  sewing-machine,  adapted  for  any 
description  of  work;  works  splendidly;  apply  at 
No.  95  rua  do  SabSo. 

TpQR  SALE.— A  good  black  woman, 
L  good  figure,  good  disposition,  with  three 
children,  who  are  a  little  black  girl  6  years  of  age, 
a  black  boy  of  *.  and  a  child  three  years  of  age ; 
she  is  a  good  cook,  washes  and  irons  welL  At  the 
same  house  there  is  likewise  for  sale  a  little  black 
girl  12  years  of  age ;  her  character  will  be  gua- 
ranteed ;  she  is  well  adapted  for  the  service  of  a 
family,  as  she  has  had  a  good  beginning,  having 
come  from  Santa  Catharina ;  apply  at  No.  90  rua 
da  Urngnayana,  first  floor. 


The  work  of  renewing  a  coffee  plantation  is  most  arduous.  The 
plants  will  not  bear  fruit  more  than  twenty-five  years,  after  which 
period  they  are  cut  down,  and  holes  are  dug  to  receive  new  plants. 
Again,  the  task  of  picking  the  coffee  is  most  laborious,  partly  on 
account  of  the  heat,  partly  because  the  task  exacted  is  very  severe. 
An  unskilled  European  could  not  pick  more  than  three  bushels  of 
coffee  daily.    From  a  slave  nine  to  ten  bushels  are  required. 

The  slaves  are  utterly  ignorant.  Baron  Bio  Bonito,  kind  as  he 
is,  in  so  far  at  least  as  a  slaveowner  can  be  kind  to  his  herd  of  slaves, 
considers  it  quite  unnecessary,  not  to  say  impolitic,  to  establish 
elementary  schools  on  his  plantations.  On  many  coffee  estates  the 
negroes  are  badly  treated,  being  driven  to  labour,  under  terror  of  the 
lash,  to  the  utmost  point  which  the  human  frame  will  endure.  Even 
under  liberal  planters,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  labour  is  required 
from  the  slave  of  which  he  is  believed  to  be  fairly  capable. 

Until  a  very  recent  period,  Brazilian  coffee  commanded  the 
lowest  price  in  the  market.  It  was  the  practice  to  dry  the  berry  on 
earthen  floors,  which  destroyed  the  flavour.  Concrete  has  now  been 
substituted  by  the  best  planters,  in  imitation  of  the  methods  adopted 
in  Egypt  and  Ceylon ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  quality.  The  value  of  Brazilian  coffee  has  lately  risen  to 
a  guinea  for  an  arroba,  a  measure  containing  thirty-two  pounds 
weight.    A  few  years  ago  the  price  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  the  coffee 
production  of  Brazil  is  a  subject  of  anxious  speculation  among  the 
planters.  It  has  been  ably  discussed  in  a  recent  report  by  Mr.  Phippe, 
British  Secretary  of  Legation.    The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
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is  that  coffee  production  will  be  carried  out  by  the  separation  of  the 
agricultural  from  the  industrial  element*  A  system  so  complicated 
as  the  preparation  of  coffee  for  the  market  can  only  be  undertaken 
by  a  large  capitalist  with  machinery  at  his  disposal*  In  Brazil  the 
large  coffee  planter  and  slaveowner  of  the  present  day  will,  in  the 
future,  play  the  same  part  in  relation  to  the  free  negro  cultivator 
which  the  miller  does  to  the  farmer  in  England.  The  effect  of 
emancipation  in  Brazil  will  probably  be,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
break-up  of  the  large  estates. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  practicability  of  substituting 
free  labour  for  the  gangs  of  slaves  by  whom  all  extensive  agricultural 
operations  have  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  Brazil.  It  is  said  that 
in  a  tropical  climate  no  man  will  do  more  physical  work  than  is 
absolutely  essential  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  free  man  is  twice  as  great  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  slave.  Those  advocates  of  free  labour  reply  that  it  has  had 
no  chance.  In  San  Paulo,  where  alone  the  metayer  system  has  been 
tried,  the  planters  have  exacted  such  extortionate  terms  for  their 
advances  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  succeed. 
The  hardy  races  of  the  North  are  not  fitted  to  undertake  manual 
labour  in  a  hot  climate ;  but  all  the  great  public  works  of  Brazil 
have  been  constructed  by  Portuguese  emigrants,  whose  native  vigour 
is  not  impaired  by  many  years  of  toil  under  a  tropical  sun.  There 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  free  labour  is  inapplicable 
to  the  industrial  conditions  which  present  themselves  in  Brazil. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  cost  of  production  will  depend  on  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  great  administrative  principles  of  payment 
by  the  piece,  cooperation  between  labour  and  capital,  and  participa- 
tion on  equitable  terms  in  the  benefits  derived  from  their  united 
efforts.  r 

It  is  a  too  common  practice  to  find  fault  with  the  climate,  the 
soil,  and  other  conditions  over  which  man  has  no  control,  when,  in 
truth,  the  difficulties,  which  are  deemed  insuperable,  are  caused  by 
laws  and  institutions  established  with  the  most  selfish  objects,  and 
maintained  by  arbitrary  force.  It  was  truly  said  by  Montesquieu : 
4 II  n*y  a  peut-6tre  pas  de  climat  sur  la  terre,  oil  Ton  ne  peut 
engager  au  travail  des  hommes  libres.  Parce  que  les  lois  Itaient 
mal  faites,  on  a  trouve  des  hommes  paresseux;  parce  que  ces 
hommes  gtaient  paresseux,  on  les  a  mis  dans  l'esclavage.' 

After  our  return  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  we  made  several  excursions 
into  the  beautiful  mountain  regions  in  the  vicinity.  The  ride  to  the 
foot  of  the  peak  of  Corcovado,  and  the  ascent  by  a  steep  path  to  the 
almost  perpendicular  needle  rock  which  forms  the  summit,  are  espe- 
cially charming.  The  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  the  luxuriant 
evergreen  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and  streams  and  torrents  dash 
with  refreshing  murmur  down  the  deep  glens  which  furrow  the 
mountain  side. 
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A  long  climb  on  horseback  brought  us  to  the  steps  which  lead  to 
the  peak.  From  its  summit  we  surveyed,  as  from  an  eagle's  nest, 
the  richly  cultivated  plain  at  our  feet,  the  wide-spreading  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  bay,  the  purple  sea,  and  the  noble  amphitheatre  of 
mountains  extending  from  the  Gravia,  near  at  hand,  on  the  east,  to 
the  magnificent  range  of  the  Organ  mountains  on  the  west. 

Another  excursion  was  that  to  Tijuca,  where  we  stayed  four  days. 
Rich  woods,  boulders  of  marvellous  mass  and  picturesque  form, 
waterfalls,  peaks  and  precipices,  and  sequestered  vales,  tend  to  give 
to  this  favoured  spot  the  charms  of  Welsh  and  Scotch  scenery, 
combined  with  the  luxuriance  only  to  be  found  in  the  tropics.  The 
resemblance  to  the  hilly  districts  of  England  was  the  more  striking, 
because  it  rained  every  day  that  we  spent  at  Tijuca. 

The  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  great  curses  of  Rio.  In  the 
summer  it  is  always  more  or  less  severe.  The  cause  of  this  terrible 
disease  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  water  to  clear  the 
sewers,  in  the  dirty  habits  of  the  people,  and  in  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  dwellings.  The  crews  of  the  foreign  ships  in  the  harbour 
are  the  greatest  sufferers;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  negro 
population  of  the  city  seem  to  be  secure  from  attack.  The  shipping 
would  suffer  much  less  severely  if  the  authorities  were  to  distribute 
the  vessels  widely  apart  over  the  whole  area  of  the  harbour,  and 
were  to  prohibit  their  being  moored  near  the  quays,  through  which 
the  sewers  are  emptied  into  the  sea.  The  sewers  might  be  purified 
by  means  of  powerful  pumping  machinery,  applied  to  raise  sea- 
water  and  force  it  through  the  drains.  This  resource,  at  any  rate, 
would  merit  consideration,  should  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  water 
from  the  mountains  be  unobtainable. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  dwellings  is  an  admitted  evil.  A  certain 
proprietor,  having  been  charged  with  receiving  800  lodgers  into  a 
house  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  replied  in  a  tone  of  injured 
innocence :  *  Eight  hundred !  I  have  never  had  more  than  six 
hundred  people  in  my  house.'  The  yellow  fever  having  once  broken 
out,  all  classes  are  exposed  to  the  infection,  and  the  only  means  of 
securing  immunity  from  attack  is  to  remove  to  the  mountain  suburbs, 
such  as  Tijuca,  which  are  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  and  are 
not  very  convenient,  therefore,  for  men  of  business. 

I  must  not  conclude  these  extracts  from  my  note-book  at  Rio 
without  some  allusion  to  the  condition  and  duties  of  the  British  naval 
force  maintained  on  the  south-east  coast  of  America.  The  British 
sailor  on  this  station,  in  spite  of  the  relaxing  climate,  is  kept 
thoroughly  up  to  the  mark.  During  our  stay  here  we  have  been 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  H.M.S.  '  Volage,'  and  it  has  been  a  con- 
stant delight  to  us  to  witness  the  seamanlike  smartness  with  which  the 
exercises  aloft  have  been  carried  on. 

"With  regard  to  desertion,  however,  no  inconsiderable  anxiety  has 
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been  experienced  by  officers  on  this  station,  especially  by  those  in 
command  of  small  vessels  in  the  Kiver  Plate. 

A  recent  return  gives  the  following  numbers  of  deserters  from 
the  navy : — 

Blue  jacket*.       Other*.  Total. 

1872-3  810  262  1,072 

1873-4  829  232  1,061 

1874-5  895  283  1,178 

In  1874-5,  282  of  the  deserters  were  recovered.  Previous  to  that 
year  returns  of  the  number  recovered  had  not  been  kept. 

How  to  put  an  end  to  desertion  is  a  grave  problem.  Every  sea- 
man in  the  navy  has  cost  the  country  at  least  3002.  for  the  expenses 
of  his  training ;  and  when,  as  it  recently  happened,  six  first-class  boys 
are  sent  out  on  board  a  store-ship  to  join  a  gunboat  stationed  in  the 
Eiver  Plate,  and  four  desert  on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  it  is  plain 
that  the  service  does  not  present  all  the  attractions  that  might  be 
desired.  The  man-of-war's  man  of  the  present  day  is  surrounded  by 
comforts  never  dreamed  of  in  olden  times,  and  the  amount  of  labour 
devolving  upon  the  numerous  crews  of  our  ships  of  war  is  never  ex- 
cessive ;  while  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  health, 
food,  and  clothing,  and  the  cleanliness  and  commodiousness  of  their 
quarters,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  this  respect  the  condition  of  the  merchant  seaman  contrasts 
most  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  man-of-war's  man.  In  regard, 
however,  to  wages,  the  latter  is  in  a  position  of  regrettable  inferiority. 
It  is  idle  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  other  ways,  however 
beneficial  to  the  sailor,  in  the  belief  that  compensation  may  thereby 
be  made  for  insufficiency  of  pay.  The  seaman  would  appreciate  far 
more  the  expenditure  of  equal  sums  in  the  more  direct  and  tangible 
form  of  higher  wages.  After  a  short  period  of  service  in  the  navy  as 
able  seaman,  an  addition  of  sixpence  a  day  to  the  present  scale  of  pay 
— which  addition  might  perhaps  be  limited  to  those  who  were  in  the 
first  class  for  conduct — would  be  highly  desirable.  The  diminution 
in  the  number  of  desertions  would  amply  repay  the  increased  outlay. 

In  consequence  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  numbers  who 
re-engage,  the  proportion  of  experienced  men  in  the  crews  of  our  ships  is 
sometimes  scarcely  sufficient.  A  further  advance  of  pay,  therefore,  to 
seamen  engaging  for  a  second  period  of  service,  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  navy.  By  the  present  system  of  entering  boys,  a  body 
of  admirable  seamen  is  raised  up  for  the  navy ;  but  it  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory  to  know  that  the  country  is  deprived  of  the  proper 
return  for  the  large  expenditure  incurred  in  training  seamen,  both 
by  the  numerous  desertions  and  by  the  retirement  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  men  after  their  first  term  of  ten  years'  service. 

The  pay  in  our  navy,  compared  with  that  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  sufficient.    Able  seamen  in  American  ships  receive 
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21*50  dollars  per  month,  or  541.  a  year.  Able  seamen  in  our  service 
receive  28  J.  17*.  lid.  a  year.  Ordinary  seamen  receive  221.  16*.  3d. 
in  the  British,  and  421.  in  the  American  service.  The  prospect  of  a 
pension  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  an  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  British  seaman ;  but  this  is  a  boon  not  very  highly  prized  by 
boys  at  the  early  age  when  they  first  enter  the  navy. 

Thomas  Bbasset. 
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HARRIET  MARTINEAU} 

Thb  biography  of  this  remarkable  woman  has  been  received  by  the 
public  with  the  eagerness  and  interest  which  her  fame  and  her  works 
were  pretty  sure  to  command,  and  has  been  so  widely  read  that  all 
who  see  this  notice  may  be  confidently  assumed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  book  itself.  We  can,  therefore,  dispense  with  the  task  of  follow- 
ing the  narrative  step  by  step,  or  in  any  material  detail.  At  the 
same  time  the  reviews  of  it  which  have  appeared  have,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  been  so  discriminating  and  appreciative,  and  on  the 
whole  so  kind  and  just,  that  little  is  left  to  correct  and  not  a  great 
deal  to  supply. 

But,  deeply  interesting  as  the  work  is,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  has  given  more  pain  'than  pleasure  to  large  numbers  of  those 
friends  who  knew  her  best  and  valued  her  most  truly.  Her  own 
autobiography  does  her  so  much  less  than  justice,  and  the  needless, 
tasteless,  and  ill-conditioned  memorials  of  the  lady  to  whom  she 
injudiciously  entrusted  the  duties  of  editor,  have  managed  to  convey 
such  an  unsound  and  disfiguring  impression  of  her  friend,  that  the 
testimony  of  one  who  enjoyed  her  intimacy  for  many  years,  and 
entertained  a  sincere  regard  for  her  throughout,  seems  wanted  to 
rectify  the  picture. 

It  is  idle  to  criticise  the  egotism  of  autobiographies,  however 
pervading  and  intense.  Their  egotism  is  their  raison  cFetre.  It 
is  certain  that  all  persons  know  much  about  themselves  which  no 
one  else  can  know,  look'and  must  look  at  themselves  from  a  special 
standpoint,  and  from  one  which  has,  if  exceptional  dangers,  excep- 
tional advantages  as  well ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  searching  and  self- 
observing — that  is,  the  more  egotistical — their  narrative  is,  the  more 
valuable  is  it  likely  to  prove.  All  that  we  are  entitled  to  require  is 
that  it  shall  be  unflinchingly  honest  and  sincere  according  to  the 
writers'  light.  Self-knowledge,  humility,  just  and  moderate  appre- 
ciation of  their  qualities  and  achievements,  we  may  desiderate,  but 
we  have  no  right  to  demand.  The  very  absence  of  these  mental  or 
moral  gifts  may  be  among  the  most  salient  characteristics  which  it  is 
the  worth  of  autobiography  that  it  reveals  to  us.     We  cannot  claim 

1  Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiography,  with  Memorial*.    By  Maria  Weston  Chap- 
man.   3  vols. 
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from  the  painters  of  their  own  portraits,  or  the  writers  of  their  own 
lives,  that  they  shall  tell  us  truly  what  they  were— -only  that  they 
shall  tell  us  truthfully  what  they  appeared  to  themselves  to  be — 
and  this  requisite  of  biography  Miss  Martineau  rigidly  fulfils. 
Writing  invariably  with  the  most  patent  candour  and  courage,  she 
tells  the  truth  wherever  and  so  far  as  she  could  see  it,  and  betrays 
it  almost  as  plainly  where  it  was  obviously  hidden  from  her  eyes. 

But  not  only  is  the  book  preponderatingly  full  of  herself,  as  it 
was  quite  right  that  it  should  be  ;  not  only  does  it  describe  every- 
thing exclusively  and  unquestioningly  from  her  own  point  of  view, 
as  was  inevitable  :  it  will  appear  to  most  readers  to  paint  the  world 
itself  as  also  extravagantly  full  of  her,  and  to  represent  herself  as 
occupying  a  larger  space  in  its  horizon,  and  making  a  more  promi- 
nent figure  in  its  drama,  than  was  really  the  case.  She  describes 
herself,  from  her  first  sudden  plunge  into  publicity  and  fame  in  1832 
(when  the  extraordinary  success  of  her  Political  Economy  Tales  took 
the  world  by  surprise),  as  run  after,  fSted,  flattered,  beset  with 
admirers,  haunted  and  beleaguered  by  politicians  who  wanted  to  use 
her,  publishers  who  wanted  to  secure  her  services,  worshippers  of 
celebrity  who  wanted  her  presence  in  their  saloons,  real  adorers  of 
talent  and  worth,  who  out  of  simple  kindliness  and  interest  wished 
to  know  and  to  befriend  a  writer  of  such  rare  promise ; — and  she 
narrates  all  this  with  a  certain  natural  excitement  and  vividness  of 
colouring  which  irresistibly  convey  the  impression  of  exaggeration. 
The  answer  is  that  all  this  was  true.  The  London  world  did  run 
after  her  in  a  fashion  to  which  it  is  often  prone.  Her  advent  created 
a  sensation  which  was  extraordinary,  which,  looking  back  upon  the 
circumstances,  seems  now  somewhat  disproportionate  to  its  cause, 
and  which  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  is  usual  with  sudden 
enthusiasms  of  that  nature.  The  digito  monstrari  et  dicier  hcec  est 
haunted  her  steps  for  many  years  and  in  far-distant  scenes.  4  The 
United  States,'  says  Mrs.  Chapman,  *  seemed  for  the  moment  a  mere 
whispering  gallery  for  the  transmission  of  her  opinions.'  Fussy 
patriots  of  several  lands  applied  to  her  to  make  constitutions  for 
them,  and  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  world's  tribunal.  Small 
blame  to  her  if  she  took  herself  at  the  world's  estimation,  and  believed, 
what  hosts  of  people  assured  her,  hour  by  hour — namely,  that'  she 
was  a  rising  star,  a  new  power  come  upon  the  stage,  gifted  with 
astonishing  capacities  and  destined  to  an  exceptional  career.  She  was 
not  exactly  spoiled  by  her  metropolitan  reception,  novel  and  stimu- 
lating as  it  was;  but  it  developed  the  seeds  of  already  existing 
faults  into  a  singularly  rapid  growth.  She  was  suspiciously  on  her 
guard  against  its  dangers ;  she  resented  the  bare  notion  of  being 
'  lionised,'  and  constantly  fancied  she  was  being  lionised  in  circles 
whose  tone,  if  she  had  understood  it,  would  have  secured  her  from 
anything  of  the  sort.    She  accepted  homage  readily  enough,  and 
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enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  though  scarcely  simply ;  for  she  took  up  the 
absurd  position  of  refusing  to  be  sought  for  her  eminent  talent  and 
success,  '  would  not  be  visited  or  invited  as  a  blue-stocking,  but  as  a 
lady,  &c.' — forgetting  that,  as  a  mere  unknown  lady  and  apart  from 
her  literary  powers,  she  had  no  claim  to  be  visited  at  all ;  so  that  no 
wonder  her  genial  and  experienced  friend,  Mr*  Hallam,  thought  her 
conceited  and  presuming.  There  is  scarcely  an  indication  of  simple 
gratification  at  having  obtained  entrance  and  cordial  greeting  into 
a  class  of  society  incomparably  superior,  intellectually  and  politically, 
to  that  she  had  been  used  to — no  trace  of  a  perception  that  it  was  in 
any  way  superior — no  attitude  of  mind  towards  it  except  the  critical 
one;  and  her  criticisms  were,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
depreciating  even  to  unseemliness. 

The  tone  in  which  she  speaks  of  at  least  half  her  London 
acquaintances,  her  sketches  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  the  sovereign 
contempt  in  the  one  set  of  portraits,  the  rancorous  animosity  in  the 
other,  and  the  utter  injustice  and  almost  libellous  character  of  many, 
are  probably  the  features  of  her  book  which  will  leave  the  most 
painful  impression.  The  Whigs,  as  a  body,  though  the  party  to 
whose  gallant  efforts  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  nation  in  those 
days  was  incontestably  due,  were,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  objects 
of  her  vehement  detestation. 

'  The  young  Romillys  had  virtuous  projects  when  they  entered  political  life,  and 
had  every  hope  of  achieving  service  worthy  of  their  father's  fame;  but  their 
aspirations  were  speedily  tamed  down,  as  aU  high  aspirations  are  lowered  by  Whig 
influences?  'The  Whig  touch  perished  it  (the  voice  of  the  people)  at  once ;  the 
poverty  and  perverseness  of  their  ideas  and  the  insolence  of  their  feelings  were 
precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  from  that  remarkably  vulgar  doss  of  men.9 
'  There  was  nothing  to  be  expected  from  the  official  Whigs  now  (1848)  that  they 
were  spoiled  by  the  possession  of  place  and  power.  [They  had  been  her  earliest 
admirers  and  most  eager  assistants,  but  they  had  made  the  mistake  of  offering 
advice.]  I  had  seen  that  they  had  learned  nothing  by  their  opportunities  ;  that 
they  were  hardened  in  their  conceit  and  prejudices,  and  as  blind  as  bats  to  the 
new  lights  which  time  was  introducing  into  society.  ...  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  life,  and  many  varieties  of  manners ;  and  it  now  appears  to  me  (1855)  that  the 
broadest  vulgarity  I  have  encountered  is  in  the  families  of  official  Whigs,  who 
conceive  themselves  the  cream  of  society,  and  the  lights  and  rulers  of  the  empire.' 

Her  abuse  of  Brougham  we  shall  not  contest,  and  there  may  have 
been  excuse  enough  for  her  remarks  on  Lockhart  and  Croker.  But 
her  de~haut-en-ba8  judgment  of  Macaulay  is  perhaps  widest  of  the 
mark.  He  was  all  blossom  and  no  fruit ;  i  he  wants  heart ; '  his 
speeches  i  were  fundamentally  weak ; '  '  he  has  never  (1855)  achieved 
any  complete  success.  As  a  politician  his  failure  has  been  signal,' 
&c.  &c. 

Her  sketch  of  Bishop  Stanley  is  ludicrously  astray ;  he,  remarkable 
for  pluck  and  spirit,  and  liberal  in  days  when  liberality  was  rare, 4  had 
no  courage  or  dignity  under  the  bad  manners  of  his  Tory  clergy ;  and 
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he  repeatedly  talked  to  me  about  it  in  such  a  style  as  to  compel  me 
to  tell  him  plainly  that  dissenters  like  myself  are  not  only  accustomed 
to  ill-usage  for  difference  of  opinion,  but  are  brought  up  to  regard 
that  trial  as  one  belonging  to  all  honest  avowal  of  convictions,  and 
to  be  borne  with  courage  and  patience  like  other  trials !  * 

But  'good  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,'  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  own,  the  eminent  publicist  and  statistician,  perhaps 
fares  the  worst.  He  was  'amiable  and  friendly,  industrious  and 
devoted  to  his  business,  but  sadly  weak  and  inaccurate,  prejudiced 
and  borrtf  in  ability.'  6  Nothing  could  be  more  untrustworthy  and 
delusive  than  his  statistics.'  His  great  book,  still  an  authority,  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Nation,  is  declared  to  be  full  of  the  shallowest 
and  most  ludicrous  blunders.  c  Not  his  innocent  vanity,  which  was 
far  from  immoderate,  but  his  deficiency  in  sense  and  intellectual 
range,  together  with  his  confidence  in  himself  and  his  want  of  confi- 
dence in  all  public  men,  was  an  insuperable  disqualification  for  the 
sound  discharge  of  his  functions,'  &c.  &c. 

Now  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  read  this  gallery  of  portraits — 
shallow,  contemptuous,  condemnatory,  and  curiously  astray  as,  in 
spite  of  occasional  shrewdness,  they  for  the  most  part  are — who 
remember,  too,  that  they  are  the  judicial  sentences  delivered  posthu- 
mously upon  a  number  of  eminent  contemporaries  by  a  writer  whose 
most  marked  characteristic  it  was  that  she  would  neither  endure 
nor  pardon  the  faintest  censure  on  herself,  nor  admit  for  a  moment 
that  any  human  being  had  the  slightest  claim  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
her,  far  less  to  express  an  opinion  or  pronounce  a  verdict — and  who 
find  that  these  depreciating  pictures  were  painted,  laid  by  in  closets, 
embalmed  for  the  enlightenment  of  posterity,  for  twenty  years  before 
the  painter's  death  without  any  dream  of  revision — it  is  difficult  for 
readers  not  to  receive  the  impression  that  Miss  Martineau  was  essen- 
tially ill-natured  and  given  to  bitterness  and  depreciation.  In  con- 
veying this  impression  she  does  herself  grievous  injustice.  There  has 
seldom  been  a  more  kindly-hearted  or  affectionate  person,  or  even 
one  more  given  to  an  over-estimate  of  her  friends,  perhaps  even  more 
prone  to  make  idols  out  of  not  quite  the  finest  clay,  more  watchfully 
considerate  to  all  dependent  upon  her,  more  steadfastly  devoted  to 
those  who  had  once  got  hold  of  her  imagination  or  attachment,  unless 
they  tried  her  constancy  too  hardly  by  criticism,  opposition,  or  con- 
demnation. All  her  geese  were  swans.  All  her  servants  and  junior 
relatives  were  devoted  to  her,  and  with  good  reason,  for  there  was  a 
vast  element  of  geniality  about  her.  In  spite  of  the  painful  descrip- 
tion she  gives  of  her  early  life  (which  we  believe  her  connections 
scarcely  recognise  as  faithful),  she  was,  we  should  pronounce,  from 
the  time  she  had  once  found  her  work  and  made  her  mark,  a  singu- 
larly happy  person;  and  continued  to  grow  happier  and  happier, 
illness  notwithstanding,  till  near  the  end.    Her  unflinching  belief 
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in  herself,  her  singular  exemption  from  the  sore  torment  of  doubt  or 
hesitation,  helped  to  make  her  so.  Now,  happy  people,  where  really 
good-hearted  and  sociable,  are  genial ;  their  enjoyment  is  so  simple 
and  genuine,  and  their  confidence  in  the  prompt  cordial  sympathy  of 
those  around  them  is  so  undoubting  and  so  provocative  of  response. 
The  charm  of  Harriet  Martineau's  intercourse  (passing  over  the  fits 
of  indignation  her  dogmatic  damnation  of  your  bosom  iriends  would 
often  rouse)  may  be  understood  by  those  who  read  the  4  Sixth  Period ' 
of  her  autobiography, — especially  the  description  of  the  joyous  epoch 
when,  in  the  midst  of  rest,  and  health,  and  vigour,  she  settled  among 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  built  her  Windermere 
home,  and  reorganised  her  recovered  life  for  a  fresh  burst  of  anima- 
tion and  productiveness. 

Her  character  was  easy  to  read,  for  in  one  sense  it  was  consistent 
enough  and  presented  no  mysteries  or  depths ;  and  her  faults,  which 
were  neither  few  nor  small,  were  readily  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved 
much  and  laboured  hard  for  the  happiness  of  others.  In  an  unusual 
degree  it  was  to  be  said  of  Harriet  Martineau  qu'Me  avail  les  difauts 
de  868  quality.  It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  for  her  to  have 
had  the  mental  and  moral  gifts  which  distinguished  her  so  signally 
without  the  analogous  errors,  in  the  way  of  deficiency  or  excess, 
which  impaired  their  perfection  and  detracted  from  their  value. 
4  Authors,'  says  Southey, c  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  spiders  and 
silk-worms — those  who  spin  because  they  are  empty,  and  those  who 
spin  because  they  are  full.'  Miss  Martineau  was  one  of  the  latter. 
She  never,  after  her  very  youthful  years,  wrote  either  for  money 
or  for  fame.  She  wrote  because  the  matter  was  borne  in  upon  her, 
because  the  idea  or  the  subject  had  taken  possession  of  her,  because 
the  thing  in  her  conception  'wanted  saying,'  and  it  was  in  her  to  say 
it,  and  was  not  open  to  her  to  withhold  it.  With  the  promptitude 
and  force  of  irresistible  conviction  the  work  assumed  in  her  mind 
the  position  of  a  duty  to  be  done — almost  of  an  inspired  utterance 
that  must  be  given  forth.  Hence  the  curious  arrogance  with  which 
she  resented  the  slightest  approaches  towards  suggestion,  remon- 
strance, or  advice,  the  noli  me  tangere  vehemence  with  which  she 
insisted  that  no  other  mind  should  ever  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  operations  or  visions  of  her  own.  Hence  also  the  extraordinarily 
rapid  imaginations  she  poured  out,  and  the  unhesitating  confidence 
with  which,  when  once  written,  she  hurried  them  to  the  press.  She 
not  only  would  not  alter  at  the  suggestion  of  others;  she  would  rarely 
if  ever  revise  or  correct  in  consequence  of  any  caution  or  misgiving 
of  her  own.  Misgiving  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sensation  that 
was  alien  to  her  constitution.  Like  Balaam,  the  word  that  the  Lord 
put  into  her  mouth,  that  she  must  speak.  Her  marvellous  pro- 
ductiveness, the  unequalled  rapidity  with  which  she  turned  out  her 
admirable  stories,  might  well   cultivate  her  self-confidence  to  an 
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extravagant  degree.  No  one  who  worked  so  quickly  or  so  hard  ever 
worked  so  well.  It  seemed  almost — quite  so  to  herself — c  as  if  it 
were  given  her  in  that  same  hour  what  she  should  say.'  There  was 
no  long  blooding,  no  meditation,  no  slow  process  of  hatching  inchoate 
germs,  no  painful  collection  of  ample  and  carefully  sifted  materials ; 
the  plan  aid  the  table  of  contents  of  her  books,  as  it  were,  flashed 
upon  her  like  the  intuitions  of  a  poet ;  the  executive  efficiency  of 
her  intelligence  was  absolutely  unrivalled;  her  style  was  always, 
nearly  from  the  outset,  clear,  lucid,  vigorous,  and  simple,  without  a 
trace  of  effort,  and  never,  as  far  as  we  remember,  betraying  the 
faintest  lapse  into  those  faults  of  fine  or  ambitious  writing  which  are 
the  besetting  sin  of  youth. 

Considering,  then,  these  extraordinary  powers,  her  consciousness 
of  abounding  energy,  the  suddenness  and  brilliancy  of  her  success, 
and  the  fame  and  adulation  with  which  she  was  surrounded  at  such 
exciting  times  and  amid  such  dazzling  circles,  the  self-confidence 
which  promptly  grew  upon  her,  however  regrettable,  was  not  only 
natural,  but  its  absence  would  have  been  all  but  miraculous.  The 
truth  is  that  doubt  seems  to  have  been  a  state  of  mind  unknown  to 
her.  She  never  reconsidered  her  opinions,  or  mused  over  her  judg- 
ments. They  were  instantaneous  insights,  not  deliberate  or  gradual 
deductions.  It  scarcely  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  she  could  be 
wrong ;  that  thousands  of  eminent  or  wise  men  differed  from  her 
never  appeared  to  suggest  the  probability ;  we  never  recollect  her 
views,  if  once  formed,  being  changed  or  materially  modified  during 
a  discussion.  And  this  was  the  more  remarkable  because,  in  the  first 
place,  her  confidence  in  her  own  opinions  was  not  irrational  conceit 
in  her  own  powers ;  on  the  contrary,  her  estimate  of  these  was  not 
at  all  inordinate,  but,  as  may  be  seen  especially  in  her  last  obituary 
notice  of  herself  in  the  Daily  News,  rather  below  the  truth,  not  to 
say  wide  of  it.  And  in  the  second  place,  she  was  by  no  means  an 
unimpressible  person,  but  the  reverse.  If  you  spoke  to  her  of  men 
or  things  before  she  had  formed  any  judgment  of  either,  you  usually 
found  little  difficulty  in  writing  your  impressions  on  her  mind  ;  but 
if  you  were  a  day  too  late,  if  you  missed  your  innings,  it  was  almost 
hopeless  to  effect  a  change — she  was 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 

Given,  then,  a  mind  of  really  almost  unrivalled  innate  powers,  and, 
as  was  inevitable,  a  strong  consciousness  of  those  powers  and  an  irre- 
pressible impulse  to  use  them,  a  vivid  imagination  incessantly  at 
work,  and — owing  partly  to  her  deafness  and  partly  to  the  early  want 
of  exuberant  sympathies  around  her — working  usually  in  solitude ; 
courage,  fortitude,  and  pertinacity  of  something  like  the  Stoic  stamp, 
a  force  of  conviction  akin  to  that  of  the  fanatic  and  the  martyr,  an 
impatience  of  temperament  amounting  to  a  sort  of  incapacity  for 
doubt,  and  rendering  suspension  of  judgment  an  unnatural  frame  of 
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mind — and  the  fair  analyst  of  character  is  driven  to  pronounce  that 
Harriet  Martineau  could  not  easily  have  been  less  dogmatic,  less 
hasty,  or  less  imperious  than  she  was.  One  grievous  mistake — the 
parent  of  countless  errors  and  injustices — she  might  indeed  have 
escaped,  and  it  is  strange  that  so  clear  an  intelligence  as  hers  should 
have  become  so  habitually  its  victim;  for  the  rock  was  staringly 
above  water.  Her  deafness  absolutely  disqualified  her  either  for 
accurate  observation  or  positive  judgments  of  men — yet  she  never 
appears  to  have  dreamed  of  the  disqualification.  In  society  she  heard 
only  what  was  directly  intended  for  her,  and  moreover  only  what  was 
specially  designed  to  pass  down  her  trumpet ;  and  comments,  senti- 
ments, and  statements  that  must  go  through  this  ordeal  are  inevitably 
manufactured,  or  at  least  modified,  for  export.  A  hundred  things  are 
dropped  or  whispered  which  are  never  shouted,  or  pronounced  ore 
rotundo  or  oracularly — and  these  former  are  precisely  the  things 
which  betray  character  and  suggest  true  conclusions.  As  Sydney 
Smith  remarked  in  reference  to  her,  '  she  took  an  8&rieux  half  the 
sayings  I  meant  as  mystifications.'  Moreover,  not  only  was  she  not 
on  her  guard  against  this  obviously  fertile  source  of  blunders — not 
only  did  it  inspire  no  sense  of  misgiving — but  she  aggravated  its  un- 
avoidable mischief  by  a  practice,  which  grew  upon  her  as  life  went  on, 
of  laying  down  the  trumpet  before  the  sentence  or  the  paragraph  of 
her  interlocutor  was  complete,  or  sometimes,  we  must  add,  when  she 
had  decided  that  it  would  not  be  worth  listening  to,  or  when  it  was 
apparently  tending  in  an  unwelcome  direction.  Thus  the  information 
or  impression  conveyed  to  her  by  a  conversation  was  often  altogether 
inaccurate  or  imperfect,  but  never  on  that  account  for  one  instant 
mistrusted.  Those  who  knew  her  were  fully  aware  of  this  peculiarity, 
and  those  of  her  readers  who  remember  the  times,  and  scenes,  and 
people  of  whom  she  writes  can  trace  innumerable  instances  of  it,  and 
will  be  on  their  guard  against  too  absolute  a  reliance  on  narratives 
and  statements  written  down  twenty  years  after  date,  then  printed  and 
laid  up  in  lavender  for  another  twenty  years,  and  now  in  many  cases 
out  of  reach  of  authoritative  correction. 

In  another  point  Miss  Martineau  had  les  defaute  de  ses  quaUUe. 
She  was  conscientious,  we  may  say,  in  the  extreme ;  her  conscience 
was  not  only  commanding — it  had  something  about  it  excessive, 
morbid,  or  awry.  She  obeyed  it  like  an  oracle,  but  she  rarely  took 
the  precaution  of  requesting  it  to  reconsider  its  decisions.  Now, 
with  all  reasonable  deference  to  popular  axioms  of  morality,  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  for  men  and  women  to  have  too  imperious  and  im- 
petuous a  conscience — in  feet,  to  carry  more  sail  than  their  ballast 
will  warrant  or  can  bear.  Harriet  Martineau  did  this  in  a  signal 
manner.  Having  no  power  of  doubt  and  no  sense  of  fear,  she 
christened  all  her  impulses  with  the  name  of  Duty,  and  followed  them 
resolutely  and  in  defiance  of  remonstrance.  Like  many  of  us,  only 
more  than  most,  she  abounded  in  6  views,'  which  she  called  c  prin- 
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ciples,'  and  then  anointed  and  enthroned.  Conscience  was  rather 
her  tyrant  than  her  guide,  and  was  installed  before  it  had  been 
anxiously  enlightened. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  autobiography  to 
many  will  prove  to  be  the  narrative  of  the  writer's  theological,  or,  as 
she  names  it,  anti-theological  progress,  the  gradual  movement  of  a 
curiously  courageous,  honest,  and  inquiring  mind— one,  too,  singularly 
earnest  in  tone  and  religious  in  temperament — from  positive  belief 
to  equally  *  positive  philosophy.'  a    She  began  as  a  Unitarian  of  the 

*  'It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  write  that  last  letter  to  me.  I  agree  in,  and  like, 
almost  every  word  of  it ;  but  J  was  especially  pleased  to  see  your  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  good  of  the  old  superstitions  in  their  day.  As  a  necessarian,  you  are  of 
course  bound  to  recognise  this ;  but  the  way  in  which  you  point  it  out  pleases  me* 
because  it  is  the  great  idea  I  have  before  me  in  my  book.  I  have  found  the  good  of 
those  old  superstitions  in  my  day.  How  it  might  have  been  with  me  (how  much 
better)  if  I  had  had  parents  of  your  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  saying.  As  it  was,  I 
was  very  religious  (far  beyond  the  knowledge  and  intentions  of  my  parents)  tiU  I 
was  quite  grown  up.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  my  faith ;  for 
I  was  an  unhealthy  and  most  unhappy  child,  and  had  no  other  resource.  Yet  it  used 
to  strike  me  often,  and  most  painfully,  that  whatever  relief  and  comfort  my  religion 
gave  to  my  feelings,  it  did  not  help  me  much  against  my  faults.  Certainly,  my 
belief  in  a  future  life  never  was  either  check  or  stimulus  to  me  in  the  matter  of  self- 
government.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  I  became  a  thoroughly  grounded  necessa- 
rian. I  have  never  wavered  for  an  hour  on  that  point  since ;  and  nothing  ever  gave 
me  so  much  comfort.  Of  course  this  paved  the  way  for  the  cessation  of  prayer.  I 
left  off  praying,  however,  less  from  seeing  the  absurdity  (though  I  did  see  it)  of 
petitioning  about  things  already  ordained,  than  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  impiety  of 
prayer.  First,  I  could  not  pray  for  daily  bread,  or  for  any  outward  good,  because  I 
really  did  not  wish  to  ask  for  them,  not  knowing  whether  they  would  be  good  for 
me  or  not.  So,  for  some  years,  I  prayed  only  for  good  states  of  mind  for  myself  and 
others.  Of  course,  the  feeling  grew  on  me  that  true  piety  required  resignation 
about  spiritual  matters  as  much  as  others.  So  I  left  off  express  prayer,  and  without 
remorse.  As  for  Christ's  example  and  need  ..of  prayer,  I  felt  that  he  did  not 
mean  what  we  did  by  prayer ;  and  I  think  so  still.  I  think  he  would  condemn  our 
prayers  as  much  as  he  did  those  of  the  Pharisees  of|his  time,  and  that  with  him 
prayer  was  contemplation  and  aspiration  chiefly.  Next,  I  saw  very  painfully  (I 
mean  with  the  pain  of  disgust)  how  much  lower  a  thing  it  is  to  lead  even  the 
loftiest  life  from  a  regard  to  the  will  or  mind  of  any  other  being,  than  from  a 
natural  working  out  of  our  own  powers.  I  felt  this  first  as  to  resignation  under 
suffering,  and  soon  after  as  to  moral  action.  Now,  I  do  know  something  of  this 
matter  of  resignation.  I  know  it  to  the  very  bottom.  I  have  been  a  very  great 
sufferer— subject  to  keen  miseries  almost  all  my  life  till  quite  lately;  and  never,  I 
am  pretty  confident,  did  any  one  acquiesce  in  God's  will  with  a  more  permanent 
enthusiasm  than  I  did,  because  this  suited  the  [bent  of  my  nature.  But  I  became 
ashamed  of  this — ashamed  of  that  kind  of  support  when  I  felt  I  had  a  much  higher 
ground  of  patience  in  myself.'  .... 

'As  to  what  my  present  views  are,  when  clearly  brought  to  the  point  of  expres- 
sion they  are  just  these.  I  feel  a  most  reverential  sense  of  something  wholly  beyond 
our  apprehension.  Here  we  are  in  the  universe !  this  is  all  we  know ;  and  while  we 
feel  ourselves  in  this  isolated  position,  with  obscurity  before  and  behind,  we  must 
feel  that  there  is  something  above  and  beyond  us.  If  that  something  were  God  (as 
people  mean  by  that  word),  and  I  am  confident  it  is  not,  he  would  consider  those  of 
us  the  noblest  who  must  have  evidence  in  order  to  belief  —who  can  wait  to  learn 
rather  than  run  into  supposition.  As  for  the  whole  series  of  faiths,  my  present 
studies  would  have  been  enough,  if  I  had  not  been  prepared  before,  to  convince 
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dry  est  and  most  dogmatic  form,  and  ended  life  as  an  enthusiastic 
Agnostic.  She  began  as  a  disciple  of  Belsham,  and  finished  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Comte ;  and  of  each  faith  in  turn  she  was,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  an  ardent  and  undoubting  proselyting  preacher.  Her  earliest 
literary  success  consisted  of  three  prize  essays  on  the  arguments  for  con- 
verting Catholics,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews  to  Unitarian  Christianity. 
Her  last  book  was  the  Letters  on  Marts  Nature  and  Development, 
which  she  undertook  in  concert  with  her  final  *  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,'  Mr.  Atkinson,  for  the  conversion  of  Judaism,  Jslamism, 
Christianity,  and  Deism  from  all  forms  of  theological  belief  alike. 
Her  Unitarianism  was  early  discarded,  and  discarded  with  what  seems 
to  us,  according  to  her  own  account,  irrational  and  uncharitable 
contempt.  She  was  first  shaken  by  the  necessarian  doctrine,  then 
altogether  upset  by  a  strong  impression  of  the  deep  selfishness  and 
almost  shocking  notions  of  God  which  appeared  to  lie  at  the  root  of 

me  that  all  the  forms  of  the  higher  religions  contain  (in  their  best  aspect)  the  same 
great  and  noble  ideas,  which  arise  naturally  out  of  our  own  minds,  and  grow  with 
the  growth  of  the  general  mind ;  but  that  there  really  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
any  sort  of  revelation  at  any  point  in  the  history.  The  idea  of  a  future  life,  too,  I 
take  to  be  a  necessary  one  (I  mean  necessary  for  support)  in  its  proper  place,  but 
likely  to  die  out  when  men  better  understand  their  nature  and  the  tummum  bonum 
which  it  encloses.  At  the  same  time,  so  ignorant  as  I  am  of  what  is  possible  in 
nature,  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  life  after  death ;  and  if  I  believed  the 
desire  for  it  to  be  as  universal  as  I  once  thought  it,  I  should  look  upon  so  universal 
a  tendency  as  some  presumption  in  favour  of  a  continual  life.  But  I  doubt  the 
desire  and  belief  being  so  general  as  they  are  said  to  be ;  and  then  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  it  is  nothing — except  some  unaccountable  mesmeric  stories.  What  a 
long  confession  of  faith  I  have  written  you  1  Yes,  it  u  faith,  is  it  not  ?  and  not  in- 
fidelity, as  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  world  would  call  it.  As  for  the  loneliness 
I  spoke  of,  1  don't  generally  mind  it ;  and  there  is  abundant  ground  of  sympathy 
between  me  and  my  best  friends,  as  long  as  occasion  does  not  require  that  I  should 
give  names  to  my  opinions.  1  have  not  yet  had  any  struggle  with  my  natural 
openness  or  indiscretion.  I  never  could  conceal  any  opinion  I  hold,  and  I  am  sure  I 
never  would ;  and  I  know,  therefore,  that  I  am  at  the  mercy  (in  regard  to  reputation 
and  some  of  my  friendships)  of  accident,  which  may  at  any  hour  render  an  avowal 
necessary.  But  I  do  not  fear  this.  I  have  run  so  many  inferior  risks,  and  suffered 
so  little  in  my  peace  by  divers  avowals  and  heresies,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  tremble 

now.    What  does  give  me  a  qualm  sometimes  is  thinking  what  such  friends  as 

and  as will  suffer,  whenever  they  come  to  know  that  I  think  their  "  Christian 

hope  "  baseless.    They  are  widows,  and  they  live  by  their  expectation  of  a  future  life. 

I  seriously  believe  that would  go  mad  or  die,  if  this  hope  were  shaken  in  her; 

and  my  opinions  are  more  to  her  than  any  others  since  her  husband's  death.  But  I 
say  to  myself  as  you  would  say,  that  these  matters  must  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
the  truth  comes  to  me,  I  must  believe  it.  Yes,  I  should  not  wonder  if  there  is  a 
prodigious  clamour  against  me  some  day,  as  you  say — perhaps  after  this  book  comes 
out.  But  I  don't  think  I  should  care  for  that,  about  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  should 
(or  might)  about  a  matter  of  conduct,  for  I  am  sadly  weak  in  my  love  of  approba- 
tion ;  but  about  a  matter  of  opinion  I  can't  and  don't  believe  what  I  once  did ;  and 
there's  an  end.  It  is  a  thing  which  settles  itself ;  for  there  is  no  going  back  to  dis- 
carded beliefs.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  you  to  speak  to,  and  to  look  to 
for  sympathy.  It  is  a  delightful  indulgence  and  refreshment ;  but  if  you  were  to 
die,  or  to  be  engrossed  by  other  interests  and  occupations,  so  as  to  diverge  from  me, 
I  think  I  could  do  without  sympathy  in  a  matter  so  certain  as  my  inability  to 
believe  as  I  once  did.'— Autobiography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288-91. 
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the  whole  scheme  of  damnation  and  redemption  embodied  in  the 
popular  creed — an  impression  by  no  means  uncommon  with  those 
who  either  approach  Christianity  from  the  outside,  or  eventually  get 
outside  it. 

The  departure  of  these  and  many  more  kept  the  subject  of  death  vividly  before 
me,  and  compelled  me  to  reduce  my  vague  and  fanciful  speculations  on  '  the  divine 
government '  and  human  destiny  to  a  greater  precision  and  accuracy.  The  old 
perplexity  about  the  apparent  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  scheme  of  'divine 
government '  began  at  last  to  suggest  the  right  issue.  I  had  long  perceived  the 
worse  than  uselessness  of  enforcing  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  by  an  appeal  to 
the  example  of  God.  I  had  long  seen  that  the  orthodox  fruitlessly  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  presenting  the  twofold  aspect  of  God — the  Father 
being  the  model  of  justice,  and  the  Son  of  love  and  mercy — the  inevitable  result 
being  that  he  who  is  especially  called  God  is  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  tyrant 
and  spontaneous  torturer,  while  the  sweeter  and  nobler  attributes  are  engrossed  by 
the  man  Jesus — whose  fate  only  deepens  the  opprobrium  of  the  Divine  cruelty : 
while  the  heretics  whose  souls  recoil  from  such  a  doctrine,  and  who  strive  to 
explain  away  the  recorded  dogmas  of  tyranny  and  torture,  in  fact  give  up  the 
Christian  revelation  by  rejecting  its  essential  postulates.  All  this  I  had  long  seen : 
and  I  now  began  to  obtain  glimpses  of  the  conclusion  which  at  present  seems  to 
me  so  simple  that  it  is  a  marvel  why  I  waited  for  it  so  long — that  it  is  possible 
that  we  human  beings,  with  our  mere  human  faculty,  may  not  understand  the 
scheme,  or  nature,  or  fact  of  the  universe  !  I  began  to  see  that  we,  with  our  mere 
human  faculty,  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  understand  it,  any  more  than  the 
minnow  in  the  creek,  as  Oarlyle  has  it,  can  comprehend  the  perturbations  caused  in 
his  world  of  existence  by  the  tides.  I  saw  that  no  revelation  can  by  possibility 
set  men  right  on  these  matters,  for  want  of  faculty  in  man  to  understand  anything 
beyond  human  ken :  as  all  instruction  whatever  offered  to  the  minnow  must  fail 
to  make  it  comprehend  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  oceans  of  the  earth,  or 
receive  the  barest  conception  of  any  such  action.  Thus  far  1  began  to  see  now. 
It  was  not  for  long  after  that  I  perceived  further  that  the  conception  itself  of 
moral  government,  of  moral  qualities,  of  the  necessity  of  a  preponderance  of 
happiness  over  misery,  must  be  essentially  false  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  action, 
because  it  relates  merely  to  human  faculties.  But  this  matter— of  a  truer  stand- 
point— will  be  better  treated  hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  period  in  which  I 
perceived  it  within  my  horizon.  As  to  death  and  the  question  of  a  future  life, 
I  was  some  time  in  learning  to  be  faithful  to  my  best  light,  faint  as  it  yet  was. 
I  remember  asserting  to  a  friend  who  was  willing  to  leave  that  future  life  a  matter 
of  doubt,  that  we  were  justified  in  expecting  whatever  the  human  race  had  agreed 
in  desiring.  I  had  long  seen  that  the  '  future  life'  of  the  New  Testament  was  the 
Millennium  looked  for  by  the  apostles,  according  to  Christ's  bidding — the  glorious 
reign  of  1,000  years  in  Judea,  when  the  Messiah  should  be  the  Prince,  and  his 
apostles  his  councillors  and  functionaries,  and  which  was  to  begin  with  the  then 
existing  generation.  I  had  long  given  up,  in  moral  disgust,  the  conception  of  life 
after  death  as  a  matter  of  compensation  for  the  ills  of  humanity,  or  a  police  and 
penal  resource  of  '  the  divine  government.'  I  had  perceived  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  were  incompatible ; 
and  that,  while  the  latter  was  clearly  impossible,  we  were  wholly  without  evidence 
of  the  former.  But  I  still  resorted,  in  indolence  and  prejudice,  to  the  plea  of 
instinct — the  instinctive  and  universal  love  of  life,  and  inability  to  conceive  of  its 
extinction.  My  sick-room  book  shows  that  such  was  my  view  when  I  wrote 
those  essays ;  but  I  now  feel  pretty  certain  that  I  was  not,  even  then,  dealing 
truly  with  my  own  mind — that  I  was  unconsciously  trying  to  gain  strength  of 
conviction  by  vigour  of  assertion.    It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  might  then  have 
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seen  how  delusive,  in  regard  to  'fact,  are  various  genuine  and  universal  instincts ; 
and,  again,  that  this  direction  of  the  instinct  in  question  is  by  no  means  so  universal 
and  so  uniform  as  1  declared  it  to  be.  I  might  then  have  seen,  if  I  had  been 
open-minded,  that  the  instinct  to  fetishism,  for  instance,  is  more  general — is 
indeed  absolutely  universal,  while  it  is  false  in  regard  to  fact;  and  that  it  is,  in 
natural  course,  overpowered  and  annihilated  by  higher  instincts,  leading  to  true 
knowledge.* 

Much  that  Miss  Martineau  says  about  the  Atkinson  letters  seems 
to  us  very  touching — much  curiously  blind  and  almost  absurd.  Her 
mind,  while  marching  onward  towards  unbelief,  was  very  lonely  and 
sometimes  sad,  and  the  perhaps  scarcely  warranted  influence  obtained 
over  her  by  Mr.  Atkinson  was  due  to  the  fact  that  from  him  she  first 
obtained  full  sympathy  in  her  new  and  isolating  views ; 4  and  neither 
of  them  probably  was  quite  able  or  inclined  to  recognise  how  shallow 
and  inconclusive  many  of  the  arguments,  which  seemed  to  them  so  de- 
cisive, really  appeared  to  profounder  and  better  trained  intelligences. 
Certainly  neither  of  them  dreamed  how  arrogant  and  irritating  the 
whole  tone  of  the  work  and  scores  of  the  dogmatic  and  contemptuous 
expressions  must  have  seemed  to  the  majority  of  readers,  whose 
tenderest  convictions  were  thus  roughly  handled.  Maoy  of  the 
friends  whose  anger  and  antagonism  she  aroused,  no  doubt  took  up  a 
temper  and  a  style  of  rebuke  utterly  and  often  ludicrously  inad- 
missible among  devotees  of  truth,  who  are  not  entitled  to  wonder 
at  differences  of  opinion  or  to  resent  them ;  but  it  never  seems 
to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  on  the  whole  her  own  language  was 
often  the  unseemlier  of  the  two.6     On  the  whole,  by  the  publication 

»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  184-7. 

*  '  Do  you  not  feel  strangely  alone  in  your  views  of  the  highest  subjects  f  I  do. 
I  really  know  of  no  one  but  you  to  whom  I  can  speak  freely  about  mine.  To  a  great 
degree  I  always  did  feel  this.  .  .  .  But  I  do  feel  sadly  lonely,  for  this  reason— that 
I  could  not,  if  I  tried,  communicate  to  any  one  the  feeling  I  have  that  the  theological 
belief  of  almost  everybody  in  the  civilised  world  is  baseless.  The  very  statement, 
between  you  and  me,  looks  startling  in  its  presumption.* — Letter  to  Mr.  Atkinson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

*  The  unnecessary  volume  appended  to  the  Autobiography  by  Mrs.  Chapman, 
full  as  it  is  of  faults  both  of  taste  and  discretion,  we  should  not  have  felt  compelled 
to  notice  but  for  one  section  where  her  blind  devotion  to  her  friend  has  led  her  into 
misrepresentation  and  injustice.  The  Atkinson  Letters  drew  forth  one  severely 
condemnatory  review,  and  this,  coming  as  it  did  from  one  to  whom  Harriet 
Martineau  had  from  childhood  been  warmly  attached,  naturally  pained  and  morti- 
fied her  much.  She  herself  passes  over  the  criticism  with  one  undeserved  sentence 
of  irritation :  her  editor  devotes  to  it  a  whole  chapter  of  unseemly  and  inaccurate 
comments,  heading  the  section  'A  Life-Sorrow,'  forgetting  that  Miss  Martineau 
repeatedly  paints  this  portion  of  her  career  as  about  the  happiest  of  the  whole,  and 
connects  this  happiness  directly  with  the  new  convictions  which  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
succeeded  in  implanting.  Neither  lady  was  in  any  way  entitled  to  speak  of  the 
Beview  in  the  terms  they  use ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Letters  are  distinctively 
treated  by  the  critic  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Atkinson  (which  Miss  Martineau  insisted 
that  they  were),  and  he  and  he  only,  if  any  one,  might  have  complained  of  the  severity 
with  which  the  Beviewer  felt  obliged  to  handle  them — Miss  Martineau  being,  as  far 
as  we  remember,  carefully  spared— painful  as  it  must  have  been  to  the  writer  to  see 
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of  that  book,  though  she  gave  infinite  pain,  she  suffered  little  if 
she  ventured  much ;  and  considering  the  vastness  and  deep  gravity 
of  the  questions  at  issue,  the  space  devoted  in  her  autobiography  to 
the  purely  personal  and  sensitive  portion  of  the  subject  strikes  us  as 
rather  below  the  dignity  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  we  pass  on  to  what 
interests  us  far  more. 

Twice  in  her  life  she  stood  for  a  long  period  face  to  face  with 
death,  and  studying  that  position  day  by  day  with  all  the  courage, 
sincerity,  and  solemn  earnestness  of  a  deep  and  very  honest  nature. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  position,  even  though 
both  she  and  her  medical  advisers  may  have  been  in  error,  or  at  issue, 
with  regard  to  the  imminence  of  her  danger.  And  she  has  left  us  a 
singularly  plainly  drawn  portrait  of  her  mental  and  moral  state, 
analysed  with  courage,  and  as  she  saw  it  under  the  influence  of  two 
antagonistic  creeds.  Perhaps  such  a  contrasting  and  vivid  portrait  has 
never  been  left  on  record  by  any  equal  intellect.  It  is  well  worth 
dwelling  on. 

The  passage  we  have  already  quoted,  combined  with  a  reference 
to  the  c  Sick  Eoom '  of  which  she  speaks,  will  show  how  she  met  and 
regarded  her  approaching  end  in  the  light  and  under  the  support  of  the 
ordinary  views  of  believers  in  a  future  life  and  a  presiding  Providence. 
We  will  presently  quote  a  passage  describing  the  more  genuine  con- 
fidence and  peace  with  which  she  prepared  to  die  when  convinced 
that  death  was  the  final  close  of  individual  or  conscious  existence,  and 
of  the  greater  comfort  as  well  as  certainty  to  her  mind  of  the  later 
faith,  for,  surprising  and  startling  as  it  will  be  to  most  of  her 
readers,  let  no  man  question  that  these  convictions  (to  most  so  deso- 
late) were  to  her  positive  beliefs  and  not  mere  negations,  a  creed  not 
an  atheism,  as  firmly  held  as  doctrines  which  take  martyrs  to  the  stake, 
and,  moreover,  seemingly  as  joyous  as  any  which  ever  brightened  the 
last  hours  of  an  intelligent  and  beautiful  career.  Nothing  seems  more 
curiously  clear  than  that  her  course  of  thought  and  sentiment  became 
step  by  step  more  enthusiastically  cheerful  and  even  glad  as,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  she  exchanged  the  delusions  of  theology  for  the 
certainties  of  science,  or,  as  others  would  describe  the  same  march,  as 
she  shook  herself  gradually  free  from  Christianity,  revelation,  and 
dogmatic  theism,  and  took  refuge  in  what  some  call  Agnosticism,  and 
others  Knowledge.    These  views  may  not  be  ours ;  they  may  be  far, 

such  an  intellect  under  the  misleading  of  such  a  guide.  Mrs.  Chapman's  reckless 
assertion  that  the  co-editors  of  the  Prospective  Review  were  perfectly  dismayed  at 
the  appearance  of  the  article,  being  now  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  the  survivor,  to 
be  not  only  without  foundation,  but  the  very  reverse  of  true.  But,  unfortunately, 
as  the  Autobiography  shows,  the  position  assumed  by  Miss  Martineau  throughout 
her  life  was  that  she  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  condemn  others  without  reticence, 
gentleness,  or  moderation,  but  that  to  mete  her  back  the  same  measure  in  return 
was  to  be  resented  as  a  positive  offence  against  equity,  good  manners,  and  good 
taste.    And  her  editor  has  been  weak  enough  to  endorse  the  assumption. 
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indeed,  to  us  from  either  giving  confidence  or  inspiring  joy,  but  it  is 
simply  idle  and  foolish  to  deny  that  they  are  compatible,  at  least, 
with  the  truest  peace  and  cheerfulness  to  hundreds  with  whose  intel- 
lects we  can  claim  no  equality ;  no  one  perhaps  has  explained  what 
comfort  they  are  capable  of  yielding  with  such  bold  and  simple 
nakedness  as  Harriet  Martineau ;  and  it  is  to  lose  one  of  the  richest 
lessons  of  her  book  to  disbelieve  the  truthfulness  of  these  pages  of 
self-development. 

I  have  already  told  where  1  was  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  when  Mr.  Atkinson 
found  me.  Learning  what  I  could  from  him,  and  meditating  for  myself,  1  soon 
found  myself  quite  outside  of  my  old  world  of  thought  and  speculation — under  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  disembarrassed  of  a  load  of  selfish  cares  and 
troubles ;  with  some  of  my  difficulties  fairly  solved  and  others  chased  away  like 
bad  dreams,  and  others  again  deprived  of  all  power  to  trouble  me,  because  the 
line  was  clearly  drawn  between  the  feasible  and  the  unknowable.  I  had  got  out 
of  the  prison  of  myself.  .  .  .  The  hollowness  of  the  popular  views  of  philosophy  and 
science  was  by  this  time  the  clearest  thing  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  opposite  reality, 
that  philosophy  founded  upon  science  is  the  one  thing  needful  .  .  .  had  become 
the  crown  of  my  experience,  and  the  joy  of  my  life.' 

Again: — 

My  comrade  and  I  were  both  pursuers  of  truth  and  bound  to  render  our  homage 
openly  and  devoutly.  We  both  care  for  our  kind,  and  we  could  not  see  them 
suffering  as  we  had  suffered,  without  imparting  to  them  our  consolation  and  our 
joy.  Having  found,  as  my  friend  said,  a  spring  in  the  desert,  should  we  see  the 
multitude  wandering  in  desolation,  and  not  show  them  our  refreshment  P  We 
never  had  a  moment's  doubt  or  misgiving,  though  I  anticipated  all  manner  of 
consequences  which  never  ensued.  ...  In  younger  days  I  was  more  ardent  .  .  . 
now  the  forecast  and  love  of  ease  which  belong  to  age  are  coming  upon  me.  Then 
I  believed  in  a  Protector  who  ordered  me  to  do  the  work  and  would  sustain  me  under 
it ;  and  however  I  may  now  despise  that  sort  of  support,  I  had  it  then,  and  have  none 
of  that  sort  now.T 

When  in  the  evenings  of  that  spring  I  experienced  the  new  joy  of  feeling 
myself  to  be  a  portion  of  the  universe,  resting  on  the  security  of  its  universal  laws, 
certain  that  its  cause  was  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  human  attributes,  and  that 
the  special  destination  of  my  race  is  infinitely  nobler  than  the  highest  proposed 
under  a  scheme  of '  divine  moral  government,'  how  could  it  matter  to  me  that  the 
adherents  of  a  decaying  mythology  (the  Christian  following  the  heathen  as  the 
heathen  followed  the  barbaric  fetish)  were  fiercely  clinging  to  their  man-god, 
their  scheme  of  salvation,  their  reward  and  punishment,  their  arrogance,  their 
selfishness,  their  essential  pay-system,  as  ordered  by  their  mythology  P  As  the 
astronomer  rejoices  in  new  knowledge  which  compels  him  to  give  up  the  dignity 
of  our  globe  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  so  do  those  who  have  escaped  from  the 
Christian  mythology  enjoy  their  release  from  the  superstition  which  fails  to  make 
happy,  fails  to  make  good,  fails  to  make  wise,  and  has  become  as  great  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  progress  as  the  prior  mythologies  which  it  took  the  place  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago.  For  three  centuries  it  has  been  undermined,  and  its 
overthrow  completely  decided,  as  all  true  interpreters  of  the  Reformation  very 
well  know.8 

Now,  whatever  estimate  we  may  form  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
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ideas  here  conveyed,  the  correctness  of  the  predictions,  or  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  some  of  the  phraseology  employed,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  relief  expressed ;  nor  can  any  who  knew 
Miss  Martineau  question  for  a  moment  that  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  her  life,  the  unbelieving  portion  as  it  would  be  termed,  were 
incomparably  the  happiest  and  most  buoyant.  Yet  the  last  twenty 
of  these  were  passed,  in  her  own  conviction  at  least,  under  sentence 
of  imminent  and  probably  sudden  death.  And  the  following  is  her 
deliberate  account  of  her  feelings  and  reflections  under  the  solemn 
prospect : — 

I  have  now  had  three  months'  experience  of  the  fact  of  constant  expectation  of 
death ;  and  the  result  is  as  much  regret  as  a  rational  person  can  admit  at  the 
absurd  waste  of  time,  thought,  and  energy  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  in  the  course 
of  my  life  in  dwelling  on  the  subject  of  death.  It  is  really  melancholy  that  young 
people  (and,  for  that  matter,  middle-aged  and  old  people)  are  exhorted  and  en- 
couraged as  they  are  to  such  waste  of  all  manner  of  power.  I  romanced  internally 
about  early  death  till  it  was  too  late  to  die  early ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  work 
and  the  busiest  engagements  of  my  life,  I  used  always  to  be  thinking  about  death 
— partly  from  taste,  and  partly  as  a  duty.  And  now  that  I  am  waiting  it  at  any 
hour,  the  whole  thing  seems  so  easy,  simple,  and  natural,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder 
how  I  could  keep  my  thoughts  fixed  upon  it  when  it  was  far  off.  I  cannot  do  it 
ow.  Night  after  night  since  I  have  known  that  I  am  mortally  ill,  I  have  tried 
to  conceive,  with  the  help  of  the  sensations  of  my  sinking  fits,  the  act  of  dying, 
and  its  attendant  feelings ;  and  thus  far  I  have  always  gone  to  sleep  in  the  middle 
of  it.  And  this  is  after  really  knowing  something  about  it;  for  I  have  been 
frequently  in  extreme  danger  of  immediate  death  within  the  last  five  months,  and 
have  felt  as  if  I  were  dying  and  should  never  draw  another  breath.  Under  this 
close  experience,  I  find  death  in  prospect  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world — a  thing 
not  to  be  feared  or  regretted,  or  to  get  excited  about  in  any  way.  I  attribute  this 
very  much,  however,  to  the  nature  of  my  views  of  death.  The  case  must  be  much 
otherwise  with  Christians,  even  independently  of  the  selfish  and  perturbing 
emotions  connected  with  an  expectation  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  next 
world.  They  can  never  be  quite  secure  from  the  danger  that  their  air-built  castle 
shall  dissolve  at  the  last  moment,  and  that  they  may  vividly  perceive  on  what 
imperfect  evidence  and  delusive  grounds  their  expectation  of  immortality  and 
resurrection  reposes.  The  mere  perception  of  the  incompatibility  of  immortality 
and  resurrection  may  be,  and  often  is,  deferred  till  that  time ;  and  that  is  no  time 
for  such  questions.  But,  if  the  intellect  be  ever  so  accommodating,  there  is  the 
heart,  steady  to  its  domestic  affections.  I,  for  one,  should  be  heavy-hearted  if  I 
were  now  about  to  go  to  the  antipodes — to  leave  all  whom  I  love,  and  who  are 
bound  up  with  my  daily  life— however  certain  might  be  the  prospect  of  meeting 
them  again  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence ;  and  it  is  no  credit  to  any  Christian  to 
be  'joyful,'  'triumphant,'  and  so  forth  in  going  to  'glory,'  while  leaving  any  loved 
ones  behind — whether  or  not  there  may  be  loved  ones  '  gone  before.'  An  unselfish 
and  magnanimous  person  cannot  be  solaced,  in  parting  with  mortal  companions 
and  human  sufferers,  by  personal  rewards,  bliss,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I  used  to 
think  and  feel  all  this  before  I  became  emancipated  from  the  superstition ;  and  I 
could  only  submit,  and  suppose  it  all  right  because  it  was  ordained.  But  now 
the  release  is  an  inexpressible  comfort ;  and  the  simplifying  of  the  whole  matter 
has  a  most  tranquillifling  effect.  Conscious  as  I  am  of  what  my  anxiety  would  be 
if  I  were  exiled  to  the  antipodes — or  to  the*  garden  of  Eden  if  you  will — for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  feel  no  sort  of  solicitude  about  a  parting  which  will 
bring  no  pain.    Sympathy  with  those  who  will  miss  me  I  do  feel  of  course ;  yet 
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not  Tery  painfully,  because  their  sorrow  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  long 
interfere  with  their  daily  peace ;  but  to  me  there  is  no  sacrifice,  no  sense  of  loss, 
nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  rejrret.  Under  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe  I  came 
into  being,  and,  under  them,  I  have  lived  a  life  so  full  that  its  fulness  is  equivalent 
to  length.  The  age  in  which  I  have  lived  is  an  infant  one  in  the  history  of  our 
globe  and  of  man ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  great  waste  in  the  years  and  the 
powers  of  the  wisest  of  us;  and,  in  the  case  of  one  so  limited  in  powers  and  so 
circumscribed  by  early  unfavourable  influences  as  myself,  the  waste  is  something 
deplorable.  But  we  have  only  to  accept  the  conditions  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  them ;  and  my  last  days  are  cheered  by  the  sense  of  how 
much  better  my  later  years  have  been  than  the  earlier,  or  than  in  the  earlier  I 
ever  could  have  anticipated.  Some  of  the  terrible  faults  of  my  character  which 
religion  failed  to  ameliorate,  and  others  which  superstition  bred  in  me,  have  given 
way  more  or  less  since  I  attained  a  truer  point  of  view ;  and  the  relief  from  all 
burdens,  the  uprising  of  new  satisfactions,  and  the  opening  of  new  clearness — the 
fresh  air  of  nature,  in  short,  after  imprisonment  in  the  ghost-peopled  cavern  of 
superstition — has  been  as  favourable  to  my  moral  nature  as  to  intellectual  progress 
and  general  enjoyment.  Thus,  there  has  been  much  in  life  that  I  am  glad  to  have 
enjoyed ;  and  much  that  generates  a  mood  of  contentment  at  the  close.  Besides 
that  I  never  dream  of  wishing  that  anything  were  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  I  am 
frankly  satisfied  to  have  done  with  life.  I  have  had  a  noble  share  of  it,  and  I 
desire  no  more.  I  neither  wish  to  live  longer  here,  nor  to  find  life  again  elsewhere. 
It  seems  to  me  simply  absurd  to  expect  it,  and  a  mere  act  of  restricted  human 
imagination  and  morality  to  conceive  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  only 
a  total  absence  of  evidence  of  a  renewed  life  for  human  beings,  but  so  clear  a  way 
of  accounting  for  the  conception,  in  the  immaturity  of  the  human  mind,  that  I 
myself  utterly  disbelieve  in  a  future  life.  If  I  should  find  myself  mistaken,  it  will 
certainly  not  be  in  discovering  any  existing  faith  in  that  doctrine  to  be  true.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am  now  vacating  my  place  in  the  universe,  which 
is  to  be  filled  by  another— if  I  find  myself  conscious  after  the  lapse  of  life — it  will 
be  all  right  of  course ;  but,  as  I  said,  the  supposition  seems  to  me  absurd.  Nor 
can  I  understand  why  anybody  should  expect  me  to  desire  anything  else  than 
this  yielding  up  my  place.  If  we  may  venture  to  speak,  limited  as  we  are,  of  any- 
thing whatever  being  important,  we  may  say  that  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
universe  should  be  full  of  life,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  under  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
universe;  and,  if  the  universe  be  full  of  life,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  signify 
whether  the  one  human  faculty  of  consciousness  of  identity  be  preserved  and 
carried  forward,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  organisation  is  gone  to  dust,  or  so  changed 
as  to  be  in  no  respect  properly  the  same.  In  brief,  I  cannot  see  how  it  matters 
whether  my  successor  be  called  H.  M.,  or  A.  B.,  or  Y.  Z.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  will  always  be  as  much  conscious  life  in  the  universe  as  its  laws  provide  for ; 
and  that  certainty  is  enough,  even  for  my  narrow  conception,  which,  however, 
can  discern  that  caring  about  it  at  all  is  a  mere  human  view  and  emotion.  The 
real  and  justifiable  and  honourable  subject  of  interest  to  human  beings,  living 
and  dying,  is  the  welfare  of  their  fellows  surrounding  them  or  surviving  them. 
About  this  I  do  care,  and  supremely :  in  what  way  I  will  tell  presently.9 

It  is  difficult  for  minds  brought  up  in  the  conviction  of  continuous 
or  renewed  existence  in  some  altogether  different  sphere,  some  world 
of  solved  problems  and  of  realised  ideals,  where  every  perplexity 
will  be  cleared  up,  every  limitation  melt  away,  every  corner  of  space 
be  visited,  and  every  avenue  to  knowledge  opened  to  our  purified 
vision  during  eternal  years — it  is  difficult  for  such  minds  either  to 
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acquiesce  in  the  cessation  of  conscious  being  and  identity  here  described, 
or  to  thoroughly  believe  in  the  cheerfulness  of  this  acquiescence. 
That  so  curiously  active  an  intellect  should  be  so  content  in  the 
prospect  of  inaction ;  that  one  who  so  thirsted  after  science  should 
be  satisfied,  having  learned  so  little,  never  to  learn  more ;  that  one 
so  wakeful  should  thus  welcome  everlasting  sleep ;  that  one  who  to 
her  last  breath  felt  so  intense  an  interest  in  the  future  of  the  race  to 
which  she  was  to  belong  no  more,  should  yet  be  so  happy  in  view  of 
a  non-existence  in  which  that  future  must  be  absolutely  dark,  seems 
all  but  incredible,  would  be  quite  incredible  did  we  not  know  it  to  be 
the  case  with  hundreds  who  yet  calmly  submit  to  the  inevitable.  But 
there  is  something  behind  yet  harder  to  receive — that  those  whose 
blessedness  in  this  world  has  lain,  not  in  philosophy  but  in  affection, 
not  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  but  in  the  interchange  of  love, 
whose  joy  too  has  consisted  rather  in  the  lastingness  than  the  mere 
fact  of  their  unitedness,  should,  out  of  pure  submission  not  to  '  God's 
will '  but  to  the  *  laws  of  Nature,'  be  able,  when  the  hour  comes  to  die, 
willingly  and  even  gratefully  to  utter  the  Vale  vale,  m  cetemum  vale, 
to  the  sharers  of  their  life  on  earth.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
harder — may  it  not  also  be  the  higher — form  of  pious  resignation  ? — 
the  last  achievement  of  the  ripened  mind  ?  The  following  is  Harriet 
Martineau's  *  last  view  of  the  world : ' — 

I  am  confident  that  a  brighter  day  is  coming  for  future  generations.  Our  race 
has  been  as  Adam  created  at  nightfall.  The  solid  earth  has  been  but  dark,  or 
dimly  visible,  while  the  eye  was  inevitably  drawn  to  the  mysterious  heavens  above. 
There,  the  successive  mythologies  have  arisen  in  the  east,  each  a  constellation  of 
truths,  each  glorious  and  fervently  worshipped  in  its  course;  but  the  last  and 
noblest,  the  Christian,  is  now  not  only  sinking  to  the  horizon,  but  paling  in  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  time.  The  dawn  is  unmistakable ;  and  the  sun  will  not  be 
long  in  coming  up.  The  last  of  the  mythologies  is  about  to  vanish  before  the 
flood  of  a  brighter  light. 

With  the  last  of  the  mythologies  will  pass  away,  after  some  lingering,  the 
immoralities  which  have  attended  all  mythologies.  Now,  while  the  state  of  our 
race  is  such  as  to  need  all  our  mutual  devotedness,  all  our  aspiration,  all  our 
resources  of  courage,  hope,  faith,  and  good  cheer,  the  disciples  of  the  Christian 
creed  and  morality  are  called  upon,  day  by  day,  to  '  work  out  their  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling/  and  so  forth.  Such  exhortations  are  too  low  for  even 
the  wavering  mood  and  quacked  morality  of  a  time  of  theological  suspense  and 
uncertainty.  In  the  extinction  of  that  suspense,  and  the  discrediting  of  that 
selfish  quackery,  I  see  the  prospect,  for  future  generations,  of  a  purer  and  loftier 
virtue  and  a  truer  and  sweeter  heroism  than  divines  who  preach  such  self-seeking 
can  conceive  of.  When  our  race  is  trained  in  the  morality  which  belongs  to 
ascertained  truth,  all  *  fear  and  trembling '  will  be  left  to  children ;  and  men  will 
have  risen  to  a  capacity  for  higher  work  than  saving  themselves — to  that  of 
1  working  out '  the  welfare  of  their  race,  not  in  '  fear  and  trembling/  but  with 
serene  hope  and  joyful  assurance. 

The  world  as  it  is  is  growing  somewhat  dim  before  my  eyes ;  but  the  world  as 
it  is  to  be  looks  brighter  every  day.10 

W.  E.  Grbg. 
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SHALL    MANCHESTER  HAVE    A 
UNIVERSITY? 

Some  two  thousand  years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  had  neither 
recognition  nor  a  defined  existence.  Conquerors,  ruling  in  posses- 
sion, taught  by  the  sword  the  rude  barbarian  those  first  lessons  of 
latent  civilisation  which  through  the  Christian  era  have  gradually 
diminished  error,  imparted  knowledge,  and  have  rescued  from 
ignorance  and  superstition  a  brave  people  needing  the  enlightening 
aid  of  education  and  intelligence  to  develope  unknown  mental  and 
material  resources. 

The  precise  origin  of  scholastic  culture  in  this  country  is  involved 
in  considerable  uncertainty,  but  about  nine  hundred  years  since 
national  instruction  was  begun  in  Oxford,  where  the  first  educational 
college  was  established.  Slow  indeed  was  the  progress,  but  the  evi- 
dently prompted  anticipations  of  benefit  and  success  encouraged  those 
early  efforts  in  the  attempt  to  banish  ignorance  and  to  promote  a 
higher  order  of  civilisation  and  intelligence.  Thence  has  probably 
spread  the  germ  of  culture  which  in  arts,  literature,  science,  and  me- 
chanical results,  has  ripened  into  that  mental  power  now  contributing 
to  the  elevation  and  prosperity  prevailing  under  British  rule. 

But  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  whilst  order,, 
laws,  and  powerful  government  had  existed, '  the  sword,  the  shield, 
and  the  battle,'  remained  the  symbols  of  power.  The  printing  press,, 
however,  had  become  the  motive  power.  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,. 
Isaac  Newton,  and  many  other  mental  giants  had  arisen  to  enlighten 
the  still  darkened  intellect,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Durham,  and  of  Scotland  were  the  practical  schools  of  pro- 
gress; whilst  in  later  days  Watt,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  John 
Dalton  established  discoveries  of  the  highest  value,  which  rested 
upon  principles  founded  in  truth,  as  well  as  fraught  with  present  and 
future  benefit. 

Thus  learning  has  been  dawning  upon  our  country,  ordinary  edu- 
cation is  now  largely  distributed;  but  with  advancing  and  higher 
attainments  the  question  arises  whether  the  schools  for  deepening 
thought  and  knowledge  should  not  be  increased  and  placed  abreast 
of  the  old  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  ratio  of 
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increase  in  these  old  and  valued  institutions  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  our  ever-increasing  population;  and  surely,  when  another 
kindred  university  can  find  birth  in  a  populous  district  founded  upon 
tested  acquisitions,  and  within  the  fair  range  of  the  homes  of 
promising  students,  no  objection  can  be  urged  against  such  an 
application  of  mental  industry  and  of  pecuniary  investment  to 
obtain  so  great  a  boon.  Schooling  and  training  of  the  public  mind 
have  registered,  by  practical  results  and  national  benefits,  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  derived.  And  the  progress  evinced  by  the 
subjects  of  the  realm,  in  the  possession  of  increased  comforts  due  to 
wise  legislation  and  more  intelligent  labour,  proves  the  benefit  of 
increased  knowledge ;  but,  glancing  at  the  vast  empire  now  ruled  by 
Britain,  we  arrive  at  the  deduction  that  mental  and  not  mere 
physical  power  has  been  the  successful  agent  of  the  nation's 
advancement.  Seeing  also  the  mental  acquirements  now  spreading 
in  the  wide  world,  a  race  with  the  well-taught  and  learned  in  every 
country  will  be  a  test  of  ability  in  the  various  contending  sections  to 
share  the  advantages  of  knowledge.  Shall  we  not  then  banish 
unworthy  jealousies,  and  leave  the  victories  of  knowledge  to  those 
who  have  earned  them  ?  Spurious  attainments  can  be  resisted,  and, 
as  in  the  London  University,  the  most  severe  and  impartial  tests  ot 
sound  mental  progress  can  be  equitably  established. 

Manchester  is  the  centre  of  many  millions  of  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants who  desire  to  possess  the  means  of  affording  to  their  successors 
the  highest  class  of  useful  literary  and  scientific  education.     In  the 
distance  from  that  city  are  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  Durham,  Scotland,  and  Dublin,  leaving  a  space  of  great 
-extent  central  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  England,  without 
the  aid  of  an  institution  of  their  high  order.     In  Manchester  a 
few  cultivated  minds  have   always  existed,  directing  the  attention 
of  their  less  learned  neighbours  to  the  value  and  importance  of 
cultivated  intellects;   and  the  wealthy  friends   of  good  education 
have  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
advantage  of  emancipating  the  rising  generation  from  the  dominion 
of  ignorance  and  error.     Now  four  centuries  ago,  Hugh  Oldham, 
-of  Lancashire  origin,  but  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  generously  founded 
the  free  grammar  school  of  Manchester  for  classical  and  useful  at- 
tainments, but  expressly  provided  that  no  youth  of  whatever  country 
or  clime  should  be  excluded  from  the  school  he  thus  endowed,  if 
unafflicted  with  disease.      This  institution  has  been  invaluable  in 
teaching  and  training  the  young.     Another  benefactor  in  the  same 
vicinity,  Humphrey  Ghetham,  founded  a  school  hospital  upon  a  large 
scale,  in  which  boys  were,  and  are,  matured  fi)r  pursuits  in  the  labours 
of  life.     With  additional  liberality  he  founded  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  a  library  of  considerable  extent,  which  was  probably  the 
first  perfectly  free  library  established.    He  was  a  merchant  of  great 
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renown,  and  distinguished  by  his  industry  and  the  performance  of 
public  as  well  as  private  duties,  having  been  High  Sheriff  of  his 
county  whilst  engaged  in  business,  and  beyond  those  labours  his 
activity  and  benevolence  were  incessant. 

In  the  infancy  of  Manchester,  professional  gentlemen  resident 
there  largely  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  mental  attainments, 
and  to  the  knowledge  which  subsequently  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
extraordinary  mechanical  and  commercial  industry  destined  to  dis- 
tinguish that  district.  Hot  only  Lancashire,  but  the  United  King- 
dom, has  chiefly  become  celebrated  by  progressive  educational  efforts, 
and  to  continue  those  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and  superior 
intelligence  of  all  classes  of  the  community  is  an  object  to  be 
associated  with  a  system  of  perfect  instruction  under  the  advantage 
of  university  teaching,  direction,  and  honours. 

In  the  further  elucidation  of  the  proposal  now  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  all  wise  and  benevolent  friends  of  mental  improve- 
ment and  distinction,  I  am  indebted  to  gentlemen  of  eminence,  the 
professors  now  engaged  in  the  many  educational  departments  in 
Owens  College,  for  the  following  convincing  facts. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Owens,  merchant,  of  Manchester,  who  died  in 
1846,  having  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property,  amounting  in 
round  numbers  to  100,000^.,  to  trustees,  to  found  an  institution  for 
4  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  the  male  sex  in  such  branches  of 
learning  and  science  as  were  then,  and  might  be  thereafter,  usually 
taught  in  the  English  universities,'  the  college  bearing  his  name  was 
opened  in  1851  in  modest  buildings  in  Quay  Street,  Manchester, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cobden.  These  buildings  were  after- 
wards presented  to  the  college  by  one  of  its  original  trustees,  the 
late  Mr.  George  Faulkner,  who,  however,  expressly  reserved  to  the 
trustees  the  power  to  sell  the  buildings  given  by  him,  thus  contem- 
plating the  time  when  it  would  become  necessary  to  provide  ampler 
accommodation  for  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The  wise  discretion 
which  declined  expending  a  large  proportion  of  the  original  endow- 
ment upon  building  purposes  was  proved  by  the  early  history  of  the 
college,  which  was  that  of  a  steady  but  neither  rapid  nor  unchecked 
growth.  Fourteen  years  after  its  opening,  the  college  was  found  to 
have  definitely  and  indisputably  outgrown  its  local  habitation,  and 
by  October  1873  it  was  housed  in  Oxford  Road,  a  leading  thorough- 
fare, in  new  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  worthy  both  of 
his  reputation  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

But  with  this  change  of  abode  Owens  College  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  of  its  history.  Its  progress  had  been  a  marked  one  under  a 
variety  of  aspects.  Two  principles  only  had  been  established  by  its 
founder  as  immutable  for  the  whole  of  its  future  course.  The  one 
was,  as  already  stated,  that  it  should  aim  at  giving  a  university 
instruction  to  its  students — an  intention,  the  execution  of  which 
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could  not  but  depend  on  two  conditions:  first,  the  consistent  en- 
deavour of  its  teachers  to  maintain  a  standard  and  a  spirit  corre- 
sponding to  such  a  design ;  second,  the  organisation  of  their  courses 
in  accordance  with  the  best  system  of  university  examinations  open 
to  their  students.  No  such  system  could  be  found  elsewhere  than 
in  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  of  which  Owens 
College  accordingly  became  one  of  the  affiliated  colleges,  until  these 
examinations  were  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  recognition  by 
the  university  of  particular  colleges  virtually  ceased.  The  teaching 
of  Owens  College,  while  continuing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  thus  to  prepare  its  students  for  the  only 
examinations  leading  to  university  degrees  and  honours  open  to  them, 
has,  however,  at  no  time  been  confined  to  such  preparation.  Had  it 
been  so,  it  would  have  been  untrue  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  its  founder's  will.  The  other  principle  established  by  him  as 
binding  upon  his  foundation  has  been  maintained  by  it  with  equal 
fidelity.  No  test  whatsoever  of  his  religious  opinions  is  imposed  upon 
any  person  connected  with  the  college  ;  and  nothing  is  4  introduced 
in  the  matter  or  mode  of  education  or  instruction  in  reference  to  any 
religious  or  theological  subject  which  shall  be  reasonably  offensive  to 
the  conscience  of  any  student,'  or  of  those  under  whose  care  he  stands. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  adhere  to  this  principle  in  a  college 
where  teachers  as  well  as  students  belong  to  a  wide  variety  of  religious 
denominations,  and  where  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  the  history  of  the  Beformation  are  not  excluded  from 
the  ordinary  lecture  courses. 

The  growth  of  Owens  College  in  point  of  numbers,  both  of 
students  and  teachers,  may  in  the  first  place  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
significant  figures.  Beginning  with  a  total  of  62  students,  the 
college,  after  experiencing  some  vicissitudes  of  rise  and  fall,  from 
the  session  1856-7  exhibited  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
those  attending  its  ordinary  day  classes ;  and  this  increase  (inter- 
rupted only  by  a  slight  falling-off  in  the  session  1865-6,  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  demand  for  the  services  of  young  men  on  the  close  of 
the  calamitous  period  of  the  American  war)  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  so  that  in  the  last  session  of  the  college  (1875-6)  the 
total  number  of  day  students  in  its  Arts,  Laws,  and  Science  depart- 
ments amounted  to  397.  But  this  number  is  far  from  representing 
the  total  of  the  students  of  Owens  College.  In  the  year  1872  the 
Manchester  Koyal  School  of  Medicine  was  incorporated  in  the  college, 
to  which  in  1875-6  it  contributed  166  students,  making  a  total  of 
563.  The  buildings  of  the  Owens  College  School  of  Medicine,  since 
erected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  adjoin  the  other  buildings  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  addition  to  its  day  classes,  Owens  College  has  long 
provided  a  systematic  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  of  its  Arts 
and  Science  courses  to  a  large  number  of  evening  students,  whose 
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numbers  in  the  same  session  1875-6  amounted  to  not  less  than  819. 
Apart  from  these  evening  students,  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Owens  College  students  with  those  of  other  universities, 
instituted  in  1874-5,  showed  that  the  former  were  in  excess  of 
those  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  German  and  of  all  the 
Swiss  universities,  and  that  (exclusively  of  the  medical  students) 
they  very  closely  approached  those  of  the  Scotch  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Scotch  universities,  the  late  Mr. 
Owens  had  not  shrunk  from  contemplating  the  admission  to  his 
foundation  of  young  students,  assigning  no  higher  a  limit  than  14  as 
the  minimum  of  age.  In  this  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  acted 
wisely ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  Scotch  experience  shows  that  it  is 
by  no  means  the  young  students  who  constitute  the  retarding  element 
in  the  university  classes,  it  is  well  known  that  the  advance  of  the 
average  of  age  in  the  students  of  the  English  universities  themselves 
has  been  only  a  gradual  and  a  comparatively  recent  one.  In  1871, 
however,  the  limit  of  age  for  students  at  Owens  College  was  raised 
to  15,  and  of  late  no  students  have  been  admitted  under  the  age  of 
16  without  a  special  entrance  examination,  and  the  whole  number  of 
students  under  16  amounted  in  the  session  of  1874-5  to  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  the  students  (exclusive  of  the 
medical,  of  whom  none  were  under  16),  while  29  per  cent,  were 
between  16  and  18,  and  the  remaining  65  per  cent,  above  18  years  of 
age.  These  proportions  have  been  found  to  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  the  ages  of  the  students  at  the  largest  three  Scotch  univer- 
sities, and  may  be  regarded  as  fully  adequate  to  the  change  of  posi- 
tion now  claimed  for  Owens  College. 

Turning  from  the  students  to  the  teachers,  we  find  that  Owens 
College  now  numbers  15  professors  and  18  lecturers  in  its  Arts, 
Science,  and  Law  (day)  departments,  with  6  additional  professors  and 
a  considerable  number  of  lecturers  and  demonstrators  in  its  Medical 
School.  Among  the  professors  and  lecturers  are  Fellows  and  late 
Fellows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges,  and  of  University  College, 
London,  together  with  graduates  of  Scottish,  Irish,  German,  and 
French  universities,  and  not  less  than  eight  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society.  There  can  be  little  fear  that  in  a  body  of  teachers  thus 
constituted  there  will  be  a  want  of  the  variety  which  is  justly 
claimed  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  an  academical  teaching  body,  or  a 
distressing  uniformity  of  method  in  pursuing  common  aims.  Owens 
College  already  numbers  among  its  former  professors  many  names 
well  known  in  the  worid  of  science  and  letters ;  but  a  young  institu- 
tion is  justly  judged  by  its  present  efforts,  and  in  these  no  abatement 
is  observable  in  the  labours  of  the  Owens  College  staff  from  the 
traditions  still  handed  down  by  men  associated  with  the  beginnings 
of  what  is  now  a  lusty  growth. 
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But  Owens  College  has  long  been  an  institution  in  which  the 
community  for  whose  more  immediate  benefit  it  was  founded  has 
taken  a  lively  interest ;  and  its  teaching  body  would  probably  be  the 
last  to  fail  to  attribute  to  the  public  spirit  of  that  community,  and 
to  the  single-minded  exertions  of  some  of  its  leading  members,  a 
decisive  influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  college  from  necessarily 
modest  beginnings  to  the  position  which  it  at  present  holds,  and 
which  forms  the  basis  of  its  ambitious,  but  I  think  legitimately 
ambitious,  claims.     The  original  trustees  of  the  college,  appointed 
by  the  will  of  its  founder,  and  their  successors,  deserved  well  of  the 
trust  imposed  upon  them.     Under  their  hands  the  college  grew  not 
only  in  endowments,  but  in  efficiency.     An  auxiliary  fund,  consisting 
of  donations  from  118  merchants  and  others,  already  about  the  year 
1852  made  possible  the  erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  library,  and  the  addition  of  other  aids  to  study.     Scholar- 
ships and  prizes  were  from  time  to  time  specially  subscribed  for,  and 
by  1867  the  list  of  benefactions  to  the  college,  apart  from  its  original 
endowment,  amounted  to  the  total  of  nearly  25,0001.     In  1867,  or 
rather  earlier,  a  movement  had  begun  for  the  extension  of  the  college, 
for  its   removal  into  more  suitable  buildings,  and  for  a  general 
strengthening  And  development  of  its  means  and  opportunities  of 
instruction.     The  results  of  this  movement,  directed  by  a  committee 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  were  not  confined  to  the  con- 
tributions to  the  general  fund — which  by  the  close  of  1876  amounted 
to  over  106,000Z. — but  included  large  subscriptions  towards  special 
objects,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  the  comprehension  in  the  college  of  the  Manchester 
Natural  History  and  Geological  Societies'  collections,  and  the  incor- 
poration with  it  of  the  Medical  School.     The  total  pecuniary  results 
of  the  movement  up  to  the  close  of  1876  consisted  in  subscriptions 
little  short  of  230,000i.,  including  a  bequest  from  the  late  Mr.  Lang- 
worthy  of  10,000J.,  to  which  have  recently  been  added  Mr.  Clifton's 
bequest  of  20,000^.,  and  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Beyer,  an  eminent 
Manchester  engineer,  who  has  constituted  the  college  the  residuary 
legatee  of  his  large  fortune. 

The  indefatigable  energy  of  the  promoters  of  this  extension 
scheme  was  rewarded  in  October  1873  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
college  buildings — a  ceremony  performed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  President  of  the  Owens  College  under  its  new  constitution.  This 
constitution  had  been  established  two  years  previously  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  embodying  the  essential  conditions  of  the  founder's  will, 
but  raising  the  limit  of  age  of  the  students,  and  giving  the  governing 
body  a  discretion,  subject  to  certain  qualifications,  of  removing  the 
restriction  as  to  sex.  The  government  of  the  college  was  now  vested 
in  a  body  of  forty-two  governors,  twenty-four  to  be  gentlemen  residing 
within  fifty  miles  of  Manchester,  and  fifteen  to  be  nominated,  so  as 
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to  secure  a  wider  representation  of  public  interests.  The  principal 
of  the  college  and  two  professors,  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  profes- 
sorial body,  form  part  of  the  court  of  governors ;  and  three  members 
are  chosen  by  the  associates  of  the  college — students  who  have  passed 
an  examination  for  the  purpose,  or  obtained  equivalent  academical 
distinctions.  Of  this  court  of  governors  the  presidency  was 
accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  and  a  late  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  address  with  which  he  opened  the  new  college 
buildings  is  prefixed  to  a  series  of  essays  and  addresses,  by  the 
publication  of  which  the  professors  of  Owens  College  celebrated 
this  event  in  its  history.  It  should  be  added  that,  under  the  new 
constitution  of  the  college,  the  court  appoint  out  of  the  governors 
a  treasurer  and  ten  members  of  council,  .who,  with  the  principal 
and  two  professors,  form  the  council  or  executive  committee  of 
the  college.  Its  senate  consists  of  the  principal  and  whole  body  of 
professors. 

The  new  era  thus  opened  for  Owens  College  has  been  one  of 
unintermittent  progress.  Its  various  departments — Arts,  Science, 
Law,  and  Medicine — are  in  full  working  order ;  its  professorships  have 
been  increased  and  partially  reorganised;  its  laboratories,  museums, 
and  library  (the  last  augmented  by  a  bequest  of  the  books  of  the  late 
bishop  of  the  diocese)  have  all  been  placed  on  a  footing  more  or  less 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  students.  Among  its  most  characteristic 
departments  may  be  mentioned  the  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Physio- 
logical Laboratories,  and  the  Engineering  School.  The  first  of  these 
may  be  said  to  vie  in  completeness  and  in  extent  with  the  magnificent 
institutions  which  the  foresight  of  the  Government  of  Germany  has 
established  in  various  parts  of  that  country.  Not  less  than  a  hundred 
students  are  now  working  in  the  Chemical  Laboratories  of  Owens 
College ;  nor  is  the  tuition  here  exclusively  confined  to  the  elementary 
portion  of  the  science,  or  to  those  subjects  which  are  at  once  appli- 
cable to  the  manufacturing  needs  of  the  district,  although  these  are 
not  uncared  for.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  no 
other  laboratory  in  this  country  from  which  so  many  chemical 
researches  of  an  original  character  in  various  branches  of  the  science 
have  proceeded  during  the  last  few  years.  The  objects  of  the  Physical 
Laboratory — established  in  1870,  but  only  fully  developed  when  the 
new  buildings  had  been  completed — are  both  to  practise  the  students 
in  experimental  work  of  an  accurate  nature,  and  to  encourage  physical 
researches ;  and  as  to  both  of  these  objects  Owens  College  can  already 
show  evidence  of  marked  success.  The  Physical  Laboratory  is  already 
as  full  as  it  well  can  be,  while  some  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
its  investigations  have  already  secured  for  them  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  public.  The  Engineering  School,  provided  with  large 
special  endowments,  possesses  an  importance  for  the  district  and  the 
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country  at  large  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate ;  and 
the  steadiness  of  its  progress  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  institution.  The  fact  that  Owens  College 
possesses  a  professor  of  physiology  and  a  professor  of  anatomy,  who 
are  not  only  thoroughly  scientific  men,  but  who  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  and  energies  to  the  duties  of  their  chairs,  and  do  not 
practise  medicine  (a  condition  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  other 
English  schools  of  medicine),  again  shows  that  the  college  is  deter- 
mined to  take  the  highest  possible  stand  in  medical  education.  All 
the  requisite  facilities  for  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
medical  education  are  provided.  The  dissecting  room  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  convenient  in  the  country ;  the  physiological 
laboratory  is  replete  with  conveniences  of  all  kinds,  and  the  best 
provincial  medical  library  is  likewise  housed  in  the  building.  There 
is  thus  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  years  will  see  the  Medical 
School  of  Owens  College  one  of  the  most  numerously  attended, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  scientifically  conducted,  of  the  kind  in 
England. 

These  are  only  some  among  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
existing  system  and  means  of  academical  education  at  Owens 
College ;  but  it  is  perhaps  well  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  their 
enumeration  by  no  means  implies  a  preponderance  of  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  college  instruction  over  the  rest.  The  Science  Schools  of 
the  college  are  its  speciality,  more  especially  in  the  sense  that  such 
schools  have  not  hitherto  been  so  fully  developed  by  any  similar 
institution;  but  its  other  schools  are  so  far  from  being  small  and 
inactive  that  the  numbers  of  the  students  attending  the  Arts  classes 
(exclusive  of  those  of  law  and  jurisprudence)  largely  exceeds  that  of 
the  students  attending  the  Science  classes.  A  new  chair  of  classics 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  movement  of  the  extension  of  the  college ; 
from  other  language  and  literature  professorships  special  branches 
have  since  been  detached  as  distinct  lecturerships ;  and  though  there 
are  studies  in  the  pursuit  of  which  Owens  College  can  never  hope 
to  vie  with  the  old  universities,  either  in  the  extent  of  literary 
apparatus  or  in  the  abundance  of  teachers,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  fall  short  of  them  in  the  complete  and  systematic 
organisation  of  any  of  the  principal  branches  of  ancient  or  modern 
learning. 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  Owens  College  any  tendency 
(such  as  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  inevitable  in  a  college  situated 
in  a  great  manufacturing  centre)  to  render  its  studies  subservient  to 
the  industry  of  Manchester,  is  a  supposition  which  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  disprove,  but  which  it  must  suffice  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally to  disclaim.  The  college  and  the  district  are,  it  is  hoped,  in 
harmony  with  one  another ;  but  it  has  not  been  by  betraying  their 
trust  as  the  agents  of  higher  education  and  culture  that  the  govern- 
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ing  and  teaching  .bodies  of  the  college  have  earned  for  it  such  con- 
fidence as  has  been  reposed  in  them,  or  that  they  are  at  any  future  time 
likely  to  forfeit  what  they  equally  value — their  own  self-respect. 

To  this  brief  summary  of  the  past  experiences  and  present  condition 
of  a  college  which  now  seeks  incorporation  as  a  national  university, 
I  desire  to  add  no  further  comments  on  the  present  occasion.  Some- 
thing will  have  been  gained  if  a  fair  case  has  been  made  out  for  the 
prima  fade  reasonableness  of  the  claim  now  advanced  on  behalf  of 
the  college  whose  history  I  have  sketched.  Abstract  objections  to 
the  *  multiplication ' — as  it  is  rather  gratuitously  called — of  univer- 
sities can  have  little  weight  in  comparison  with  the  obvious  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  the  establishment  of  a  real  centre  of  higher 
education  in  such  a  district  as  that  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity — a 
district  of  which  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  several  millions 
of  souls.  The  secondary  schools  of  the  district  would  be  indisputably 
benefited  by  the  existence  of  a  university,  of  which  they  would  be 
among  the  principal  feeders ;  for  at  present  there  are  only  two  or 
three  schools  in  that  part  of  England  (including  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School)  which  send  any  but  an  insignificant  number  of 
students  to  any  university.  An  inducement,  such  as  no  mere  exami- 
nation can  supply,  would  be  furnished  to  young  men  desirous  of 
delaying  their  entrance  into  active  life  till  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  academical  culture ;  and  an 
influence  would  be  permanently  established  of  which  the  results 
would  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the  acquirements  of  a  two  or  three 
years'  college  course.  To  another  objection  I  may  be  excused  for 
attaching  even  less  importance.  Manchester  has  been  described  as 
unsuitable  for  a  university  because  it  is  a  large  manufacturing  town. 
It  is  needless  to  give  examples  from  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  universities  established  with  the  utmost  success  in  similar 
centres  of  population.  Alexandria,  I  believe,  ran  Athens  tolerably 
hard  in  one  period  of  the  history  of  those  seats  of  learning ;  and 
neither  in  Berlin  nor  in  Breslau  have  industry  and  commerce  very 
fatally  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  which  presents  itself  of 
meeting  a  popular  demand  (supported  by  the  assent  of  high  academical 
authorities  wholly  unconnected  with  the  district  whence  it  arises)  by 
a  willing  concession  will  not  be  lost.  It  is  by  seizing  such  opportu- 
nities that  the  intellectual  and  social  progress  of  nations  is  pro- 
moted ;  what  Leyden  did  for  the  Netherlands  in  the  midst  of  a  war, 
and  Berlin  for  Prussia  at  the  close  of  a  great  national  struggle,  may 
here  be  done  in  the  piping  times,  while  they  still  exist,  of  peace. 
We  have  the  deliberate  assertion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
work  and  the  needs  of  this  northern  college  that  its  future  develop- 
ment in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  its  securing  a  position  of 
academical  independence,  and  that  its  present  activity  is  carried  on 
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under  fetters,  the  weight  of  which  must  increase,,  and  the  power  of 
resistance  to  which  may  in  the  end  give  way.  We  have  the  feet 
that  there  is  no  other  college  in  England  at  the  present  day  in  a 
similar  position — at  once  remote  from  the  authorities  controlling  its 
studies  and  prescribing  its  work,  and  capable  of  managing  its  own 
affairs.  There  is  accordingly  no  question  of  a  '  multiplication  *  of 
universities.  Owens  College  has  not  grown  in  a  day,  nor  are  its 
future  rivals  likely  to  do  so.  Lastly,  it  has  hitherto  depended  upon 
its  own  efforts  and  upon  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  com- 
munity around  it.  Founded  by  private  munificence,  and  raised  to 
its  present  position  by  private  munificence,  it  has  received  no  sup- 
port out  of  the  public  purse.  What  it  now  asks  is  the  national 
recognition  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  fairly  earned,  and  the  national 
sanction  of  a  change  it  deems  indispensable  to  its  future  progress 
and  usefulness  as  a  permanent  centre  of  higher  education.  It  will 
need  stronger  arguments  than  have  yet  been  urged  to  refute  the 
reasonableness  and  to  obstruct  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  such  a 
claim. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  disclaim,  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  university  for  Manchester,  any  unwilling- 
ness to  recognise  the  great  benefits  already  conferred,  and  certain  to 
be  conferred  in  the  future,  upon  the  higher  education  of  the  country 
by  the  University  of  London.  The  widely  comprehensive  and  rigidly 
impartial  examination  system  of  that  university  offers  to  all  comers, 
wherever  educated,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  same  tests  and 
obtaining  the  same  certificates  of  knowledge.  But,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that,  as  higher  education  extends 
throughout  the  country,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  single  system  of 
examinations  to  regulate  the  studies  and  test  the  acquirements  of  all 
students  desirous  of  an  English  university  degree  who  have  not  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
examination  system  of  the  University  of  London,  as  being  entirely 
independent  of  collegiate  teaching  and  training,  cannot  satisfy  the 
need  of  a  large  and  populous  district  for  a  centre  of  academical  life 
and  influence,  and  cannot  supply  to  South-east  Lancashire,  for  in- 
stance, what  the  several  parts  of  Scotland  possess,  and  what  South- 
east Lancashire  claims  in  the  interests  of  the  future  of  her  popu- 
lation. 

Meanwhile  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  terms  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  Earl  Granville,  in 
his  recent  address  to  the  members  of  that  university,  referred  to  the 
proposal  which  has  been  discussed  in  these  pages. 

Lord  Granville,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  official  position, 
is  too  well  acquainted  with  Owens  College  to  share  the  opinion  of 
those  critics  who,  because  a  college  is  situated  in  Manchester,  con- 
ceive that  its  work  must  be  secretly  devoted  to  calico.     He  does, 
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however,  betray  a  misgiving  (without  suggesting,  with  one  of  our 
critics,  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme)  lest  a  result  of  the  erection  of  Owens  College  into  a 
university  should  be  that  the  authorities  of  the  new  university,  in 
order  to  make  its  degrees  attractive,  would  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  relaxing  the  rigour  of  its  examinations,  and  would  thus  gradually 
lower  the  standard  of  English  academical  degrees,  and  impair  what 
has  been  called  their '  marketable  value.'  We  have  already  given 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  fear  is  baseless;  and,  in  fact,  the 
provisional  outline  of  a  constitution,  which  we  have  seen,  includes 
the  most  ample  guarantees  on  this  head. 

Both  from  Lord  Granville's  speech  and  from  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  the  registrar  of  the  university,  printed  among  the  other 
papers  bearing  on  this  question,  it  is  plain  that  the  advocates  of  the 
proposal  will  have  to  fear  no  unworthy  jealousy  from  the  University 
of  London.  It  is  not  less  clear,  as  we  have  said,  that  an  emphatic 
recognition  of  the  national  advantages  accruing  from  the  existence 
of  a  university  which  offers  degrees  to  all  comers  without  exacting 
academical  study  as  a  condition  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
advocacy  of  the  establishment,  at  the  right  place  and  with  due 
caution,  of  other  universities  of  the  academical  type. 

Thomas  Bazlet. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Introductory. 

The  most  trivial  book  published  is  a  piece  of  the  life  of  its  own  day, 
and  might  help  some  historian  to  illustrate  truths  unsuspected  by  its 
author.  As  one  may  talk  without  knowing  how  the  tongue  is  moved, 
so  one  may  talk  also  without  knowing  the  significance  of  what  one 
says.  But  a  people  without  a  literature  would  be  in  worse  case  than 
a  man  without  a  tongue,  for  a  tongueless  man  can  think,  and  act 
upon  his  thinking.  Literature  is,  for  a  commonwealth,  much  more 
than  utterance — it  is  a  main  part  of  the  very  act  of  thought.  It 
forms  opinion,  determines  action,  reasons  out  all  problems  that 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  many.  The  meditation  in  a  single  brain 
that  precedes  action  of  the  individual  is  chiefly  a  trial  against  each 
other  of  the  force  of  arguments  that  point  to  opposite  conclusions, 
and  this  is  represented  in  the  public  brain  by  energies  of  diverse 
minds.  Some  books  represent  such  a  process  of  reasoning;  some 
represent  simply  spiritual  aspiration ;  some  the  animal  tendencies, 
some  the  vices  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  a 
free  press  that  we  get  our  due  proportion  of  bad  books.  There  is  no 
help  for  a  patient  who  conceals  his  symptoms.  Our  literature  is  so 
free  that  we  can  see  ourselves  in  it  almost  wholly ;  and  have,  at  any 
rate,  material  enough  from  which  to  judge  wherein  our  best  strength 
lies,  where  also,  and  how  far,  it  is  endangered.  Since  men  are  born 
to  differ  in  opinion,  and  to  get  at  truth  by  doing  so,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  or  desired  that  critics  should  agree  in  their  interpretations 
of  what  they  observe,  or  even  that  they  should  succeed  in  seeing  the 
same  thing  as  the  same  thing.  Let  it  be  enough  for  us  that  it  is 
something.  We  may  all  agree  that  the  study  of  a  book  does  not 
end  with  the  finding  in  it  of  this  or  that  passage  to  admire  or  to 
condemn,  or  even  with  the  finest  criticism  that  treats  of  it  only  as  an 
isolated  piece  of  thought. 

In  what  is  here  said  from  time  to  time  under  the  head  of '  Recent 
Literature,9  the  attempt  will  usually  be  to  find  how  some  of  our  best 
books  stand  related  to  the  living  energies  of  our  own  time,  as  well  as 
to  collect  shorter  notes  upon  books  that  are  worth  attention.  Let  us 
begin,  therefore,  with  some  indication  of  one  of  the  points  of  view 
from  which  the  literature  of  our  day  must  be  regarded. 

In  every  time  there  is  a  central  line  of  energy  working  in  a 
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definite  direction  within  all  intellectual  work,  and  in  our  time 
the  direction  of  this  line  of  energy  is  in  part  determined,  and  its 
force  has  been  much  increased,  by  the  impulse  given  at  the  great 
French  Revolution.  We  do  not  in  these  days  take  the  course  to 
which  that  Revolution  pointed,  though  we  seek  a  way  to  the  same 
end.1  The  end  sought  is,  of  course,  in  general  terms,  the  common 
good ;  but  the  particular  work  to  be  done  for  attainment  of  that,  as 
well  as  the  conception  of  the  sort  of  good  to  be  attained,  differs  at 
different  dates.  While  a  nation  grows  by  increase  of  the  number  of 
its  citizens  who  can  think  safely  for  themselves,  its  government  has 
to  abate  more  and  more  its  claim  to  think  for  them  and  to  prescribe 
the  limits  of  their  action.  The  history  of  an  advancing  people  thus 
becomes  in  part  a  story  of  such  gradual  adaptation  to  new  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  all  change  of  this  kind  is  the  result  of  conflicts 
of  opinion,  there  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  every  country  in  which 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  central  line  of  energy  runs  through 
a  contest  on  the  limit  of  authority.  With  us  there  was  first  contest 
between  king  and  pope  as  to  the  boundary  lines  between  temporal 
and  spiritual  power ;  then  also  a  constant  readjustment  of  relations 
between  rulers  and  ruled.  This,  which  we  call  the  growth  of  our 
Constitution,  was  for  a  time  subordinated  to  the  European  struggle 
between  the  claims  of  authority  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  claim 
of  a  right  to  bring  them  both  under  the  rule  of  reason  and  originate 
reforms.  The  European  struggle  being  ended  for  us,  the  home 
contest,  intensified  by  accidents  of  character  in  James  the  First  and 
Charles  the  First,  was  renewed  with  a  fresh  energy ;  and  when  authority 
held  what  it  ought  to  have  laid  down,  its  hand  was  forced  by  civil 
war.  We  tried  the  experiment  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  gave  it  up 
when  it  was  found  that  nothing  but  the  strong  will  of  a  Cromwell 
could  hold  in  check  the  conflicts  of  opinion  by  which  it  was  at  last 
destroyed.  The  old  monarchy  being  tried  again  made  an  exemplary 
display  of  all  its  weaknesses,  and  within  thirty  years — the  conven- 
tional lifetime  of  one  generation — a  new  monarchy  was  set  up  in 
England  with  safe  definition  of  the  limits  of  its  power.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1688-9,  although  there  was  still  much  to  be  done  in 
the  same  direction,  it  may  be  said  that  English  thought  had  a  new 
storting-point.  One  problem  was  so  far  solved  that  we  might  begin 
upon  the  next ;  and  it  came  to  be  more  and  more  our  main  business 
to  show  what  is  the  use  of  freedom — 

To  what  end 
The  powers  of  civil  polity  are  given. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  more  argument  as  to  the  source  and  distri- 

1  Some  views  expressed  in  this  article  formed  part  of  the  argument  of  five 
lectures  given  last  year  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  *  Effects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion upon  English  Literature.' 
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button  of  the  power  in  a  State  than  as  to  its  ultimate  aims.  Its 
immediate  aims  were,  of  course,  never  left  out  of  question,  and  its 
ultimate  aim  was  not  absent  from  Hooker's  mind  when  he  connected 
it  with  a  natural  desire  for  'our  sovereign  good.9  The  conditions 
by  which  thought  was  raised  and  quickened  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
acted  upon  minds  of  every  form,  and  a  larger  treatment  of  the 
question,  *  What  constitutes  a  State  ? '  appears  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  Richard  Hooker's  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  He 
would  begin,  he  said,  by  asking  what  law  is,  and  gave,  therefore,  a 
theory  of  the  social  compact  upon  which  he  held  civil  society  to  be 
founded.  It  was  a  compact  for  protection  of  each  in  his  rights,  by 
the  strength  of  all,  against  every  man  who  would  molest  him.  For 
this  end  each  delegated  some  of  his  own  power  to  a  central  govern- 
ment that  was  to  wield  the  strength  of  all  for  certain  purposes.  But 
the  ruler  was  made  by  and  for  the  ruled,  and,  said  Hooker,  '  the 
lawful  power  of  making  laws  to  command  whole  politic  societies  of 
men  belongeth  so  properly  unto  the  same  entire  societies,  that  for 
any  prince  or  potentate  of  what  kind  soever  upon  earth  to  exercise 
the  same  of  himself,  and  not  either  by  express  commission  imme- 
diately and  personally  received  from  God,  or  else  by  authority  derived 
at  the  first  from  their  consent  upon  whose  persons  they  impose  laws, 
it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny.'  As  the  contest  rose  and  swords 
joined  in  debate,  the  best  thought  of  England  was  still  actively 
engaged  upon  this  problem.  Mere  battle  decides  nothing, '  for  what 
can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ? '  Hobbes,  starting  from  Hooker's 
social  compact,  developed  out  of  it  an  argument  for  absolute  autho- 
rity of  princes,  responsible  to  God,  but  to  no  subject.  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  not  content  with  the  concession  of  a  compact  as  the  source 
of  royalty,  derived  it  straight  from  God  by  seeing  its  origin  in  the 
patriarchal  rule  of  Adam.  It  was  to  the  argument  of  Filmer,  as 
maintaining  the  extreme  theory  of  irresponsible  government,  that 
Locke  addressed  himself  especially  in  the  two  essays  of  civil  govern- 
ment which,  immediately  after  the  English  Revolution,  expressed  its 
political  theory. 

From  1689  to  1789  is,  in  one  sense,  the  breeding-time  of  modern 
thought.  Our  energetic  neighbours  saw  in  their  own  political  condi- 
tion need  of  a  great  change.  France  was  not  the  better  for  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  The  vigorous  literature  developed  in  the  earlier 
half  of  his  reign,  from  causes  not  of  his  producing,  gave  to  French 
thought  a  dominion  in  Europe  well  earned,  but  ill  sustained  when  its 
energies  were  chilled  and  formalised.  There  was  authority  for  every 
form,  and  a  form  for  every  utterance  or  act.  Patriotic  Germans 
groaned  under  what  they  called  the  a  la  mode  age.  Already,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
rehearsing  the  last  act  of  monarchy  before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
In  1701  the  coin  had  been  debased  five  times  in  eight  years,  every- 
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thing  was  taxed  for  war  expenses,  and  the  tax  on  wine  was  so  high 
that  many  ceased  to  cultivate  the  grape.  In  1707  the  king  had 
spent  Mb  revenue  for  five  years  in  advance,  and  then  changed  his 
finance  minister  because  he  did  not  see  how  to  raise  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  livres  where  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  were  wanted. 
Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  were  taxed,  and  many  who  could  not 
avoid  birth  and  death  dispensed  with  marriage. 

In  1715  began,  with  the  Regency,  the  long  and  wretched  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Authority  fell  more  and  more  into  con- 
tempt. The  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  profligate  time, 
and  what  could  courtiers  be  under  a  king  with  a  seraglio  in  the 
Pare  aux  Cerfs  ?  What  respect  could  there  be  for  church  authority 
when  a  new-born  child  could  be  made  bishop  that  he  might  at 
once  begin  to  draw  the  revenues  of  his  see  ?  Since  the  days  of  Riche- 
lieu a  thoughtful  middle  class  had  risen  rapidly  in  France.  Too 
many  of  the  nobles,  separated  from  the  peasantry  on  whom  they 
lived,  lapsed  into  imbecility  as  idle  courtiers  at  Paris.  There  was 
no  liberty  of  the  subject  where  a  lettre  de  cachet,  corruptly  obtained, 
could  send  any  man  untried  to  the  Bastille.  The  highest  noble 
under  such  rule  was  a  titled  slave.  There  was  no  right  of  property 
where  in  the  public  funds  government  mulcted  or  refused  interest  at 
will,  finance  ministers  taxed  at  will,  privileged  companies  ruined 
trade,  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  transport,  sale,  and  storage  of 
corn,  the  charges  on  wine  were  sometimes  beyond  the  value  of  the 
crop,  the  peasantry  were  subject  to  forced  labour  for  their  lords,  and 
the  best  works  on  law,  finance,  and  politics  were  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man. Over  a  large  part  of  society  even  the  daily  intercourse  of  men 
was  hardened  into  untrue  forms.  Men  in  the  fashion  neither  walked, 
nor  spoke,  nor  wrote,  nor  acted  naturally.  A  strong  reaction  was 
inevitable.  The  untrue  life,  quoting  authority  at  every  point  and 
claiming  to  be  the  result  of  high  civilisation,  provoked  in  many  an 
earnest  honest  mind  rebellion  against  authority,  and  grave  doubt  of 
the  worth  of  a  high  civilisation.  The  desire  to  see  men  living  natu- 
rally led  to  a  question  whether  we  had  not  lost  much  by  departure 
from  the  state  of  nature.  Pierre  Bayle,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  his  famous  Historical,  and  Critical  Dictionary, 
which  was  translated  into  English  in  1710,  suggested  boldest  ques- 
tioning of  the  religion  based  upon  authority.  He  raised  doubts  not 
merely  of  the  relative  truth  of  this  or  that  system  of  theology,  but  of 
the  evidence  that  there  was  a  just  God  ruling  the  disordered  world. 
Leibnitz  replied  in  1710  with  his  Tltfodicte.  Pope,  in  1732-4, 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  rising  scepticism  with  the  main  argument 
of  Leibnitz,  that  we  fail  to  understand  God's  plan  because  we  cannot 
see  it  as  a  whole,  and  this  he  versified  in  his  Essay  on  Man.  In 
1736,  Butlers  Analogy  directed  argument  of  another  kind  against 
the  spreading  doubt,  and  in  1738,  at  the  time  when  Wesley  began  to 
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preach,  David  Hume  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer  with  his 
Treatise  upon  Human  Nature,  written  in  France. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  *  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  its  subject  from  a  point  of  view 
that  brings  the  reasonings  of  David  Hume  into  the  foreground.  The 
book  might  perhaps  have  been  called  a  History  of  Religious  Thought 
if  a  substantial  work  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt  had  not  already  appeared 
under  that  title.  Mr.  Hunt's  book 3  is  very  useful  to  the  student ; 
it  is  the  work  of  a  man  widely  read  in  the  literature  he  describes ; 
his  accounts  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  which  few  men  are  now 
interested  are  so  faithful  and  dispassionate  that  many  a  piece  described 
by  him  is  likely  to  be  taken  as  read  by  the  historian  who  is  forming 
his  own  general  views  from  a  glance  over  the  whole  ground.  Mr. 
Hunt  is,  on  the  whole,  less  anxious  to  draw  conclusions  than  to  give, 
tempered  moderately  with  opinions  of  his  own,  the  facts  on  which 
conclusions  may  be  based.  He  describes  forms  of  a  religious  faith 
that  is  his  own,  while  Mr.  Stephen  treats  of  it  as  matter  for  study, 
observed  by  him  in  the  outside  world.  Mr.  Hunt  compiles  well, 
arranges  thoughtfully,  and  makes  the  result  of  all  his  labour  perfectly 
available  for  use.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  with  a  definite  aim  and 
philosophic  breadth  of  view  over  a  ground  narrowed  by  exclusion  of 
religious  sympathy.  He  has  much  to  say,  and  says  it  with  a  liveliness 
that  often  helps  him  to  put  an  acute  thought  with  the  happiest  effect 
in  a  few  words.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  but  very  seldom,  there  is  a 
slight  flaw  in  taste.  After  quoting  Paley's  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God  in  the  perfection  of  design  shown  by  a  living  reptile  as 
compared  with  anything  of  the  kind  that  man  could  construct  and 
endow  with  powers  of  motion,  it  might  have  been  better  to  resist 
temptation  to  such  a  summary  as  this :  '  Had  there  been  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  the  construction  of  the  best  form  of  reptile,  the 
Almighty  artisan  would  have  had  every  chance  of  carrying  off  the 
prize.' 

Mr.  Stephen,  of  course,  duly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
book  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  more  especially  to  Lechler's  History  of 
English  Deism  (Stuttgart,  1841).  His  own  restriction  of  his  theme 
is  only  implied  in  the  title  by  omission  of  the  definite  or  indefinite 
article.  It  is  not  'A  History'  or  'The  History'  but  'History  of 
English  Thought,'  upon  the  principle  of  Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes, 
who  said  of  the  title-page  to  his  Elements  of  Chriticism :  ' "  The 
Elements  of  Criticism,"  meaning  the  whole,  is  a  title  too  assum- 
ing for  this  work.     A  number  of  these  elements  or  principles  are 

*  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  In 
2  vols.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1S76. 

*  Religious  Thought  in  England  from  the  Information  to  the  End  of  the  Last 
Century.  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bunt,  MA., 
Author  of  an  Esswy  on  Pantheism.    In  3  vols.    Strahan  and  Co.,  1871. 
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here  evolved ;  but  as  the  author  is  far  from  imagining  that  he  has 
completed  the  list,  a  more  humble  title  is  proper,  such  as  may  ex- 
press any  undetermined  number  of  parts  less  than  the  whole.  This, 
he  thinks,  is  signified  by  the  title  he  has  chosen,  viz.  Elements  of 
Criticism.' 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  whatever  to  say  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  History  of  English  Thought  m  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
that  a  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  argument  upon  the 
nature  of  God  and  upon  faith  in  a  supernatural  revelation  covers  only 
a  part  of  what  might  be  called  4  The  History.'  It  covers,  however,  a 
large  part,  as  the  subject  is  here  treated,  because  the  effect  of  the 
appeal  to  reason  is  traced  into  political  theories.  Loss  of  faith  in  the 
supernatural  is  represented  as  being  followed  by  endeavour  to  find 
other  grounds  of  action ;  the  practical  tendency  of  English  specula- 
tion is  throughout  recognised,  and  the  whole  argument  is  made  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  changing  forms  of  thought  upon  the  acts  of 
men.  One  might  as  well  not  think  at  all  as  only  think.  Thought 
sustains  or  determines  action,  and  it  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits. 
But  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  men  differ  in  opinion  more  than 
as  to  the  usefulness  or  uselessness  of  human  endeavours  to  know  God 
and  define  his  relations  to  the  human  race.  To  some  it  is  matter  of 
life  and  death,  to  others  a  vain  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  attempt 
to  see  what  is  beyond  the  veil.  Whatever  tends  to  raise  each  several 
man's  estimate  of  highest  duty,  and  best  helps  him  to  live  up  to  it, 
is  thought  to  the  best  purpose  ;  and  in  that  respect  revolt  of  reason 
in  the  eighteenth  century  against  formalism  of  a  dead  authority 
has,  in  one  way  or  another,  been  of  supreme  value  to  us  in  the 
nineteenth. 

True  reason  and  true  religion  are  so  closely  in  accord  that  reason 
applied  to  artificial  life  by  French  philosophers  who  put  aside  the 
Bible  had  an  aim  closely  akin  to  that  of  Wesley  in  his  preaching. 
The  preacher  saw  a  dead  religion,  and,  without  discarding  it,  he 
sought  to  give  it  life.  He  dwelt  with  intense  energy  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Christian,  and,  in  his  own  way,  endeavoured  to  stir,  and 
did  stir,  thousands  to  a  new  resolve.  They  must  resolve  that  their 
religion,  no  longer  a  form,  should  make  them  attempt  really  to  live 
up  to  the  Christian  ideal :  visiting  the  prisoners,  comforting  the  poor, 
putting  aside  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Without 
breaking  down  the  fences  of  theology,  the  Methodists,  at  the  same 
time  when  Joseph  Butler  reasoned  with  doubt  in  his  Analogy,  began 
to  spread  their  zeal  for  being  and  not  only  seeming  Christians.  But 
outside  the  fences  of  theology  a  like  zeal  was  at  work,  as  issue  of  the 
same  reaction  against  a  corrupt  formalism.  There  Benson  set  up  an 
ideal  of  fraternity  and  brotherhood,  which  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Montesquieu  studied  the  English  Bevolution, 
and  in  his  book,  published  in  1748,  Be  PEsprit  des  Loix,  based  upon 
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our  experience  the  doctrines  by  which  he  thought  France  might  profit. 
But  bold  thinkers  were  then  looking  beyond  a  mere  imitation  of  the 
English  Revolution.  They  sought  a  vital  change  in  the  relations 
between  man  and  man.  Rousseau,  in  1750,  argued  upon  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon — '  What  is  the  origin  of 
inequality  among  men,  and  is  it  authorised  by  the  law  of  nature  ? ' — 
that  the  advantage  a  man  has  over  the  brute  in  being  able  to  aim  at 
perfection  may  be,  after  all,  the  chief  source  of  his  misery,  and  that, 
terrible  as  the  thought  is,  he  might  have  been  a  benefactor  who 
first  taught  the  dwellers  by  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  to  flatten  their 
foreheads  that  they  might  destroy  the  power  of  their  brains. 

In  his  Contrat  Social,  which  became  a  text-book  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Rousseau  argued  afterwards  that  we  had  become  decrepid 
through  excess  of  civilisation,  that  man  in  a  state  of  nature  was  a 
type  from  which  we  have  too  far  departed,  and  therefore  that  we 
must  retrace  our  steps  and  work  for  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  world. 
The  pride  of  intellect  was  spent  in  praise  of  vegetative  life.  Religion, 
some  said,  was  corrupt,  therefore,  they  said,  religion  was  an  evil ;  it 
was  not  separable  from  superstition.  Civilisation,  some  said,  was 
corrupt,  therefore,  they  said,  civilisation  was  an  evil;  it  was  not 
separable  from  injustice.  The  tendency  of  many  thinkers  was  to 
dwell  upon  the  simple  harmlessness  of  savage  life,  of  man  as  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  when  in  the  state  of  nature ;  and  the  frequent 
argument  was  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps,  go  back  instead  of 
going  forwards.  But  in  truth  the  fault  was,  in  each  case,  not  the  too 
much  but  the  too  little.  Men  needed,  as  they  still  need,  to  be  more 
religious,  and  they  needed,  as  they  need,  to  be  more  civilised.  They 
will  not  be  more  religious  till  they  place  the  spirit  high  above  the 
letter,  and  prove  their  opinions  by  the  lives  that  come  of  them.  Great 
advance  has  been  made  since  1750,  but  it  would  still  be  an  exaggeration 
in  their  favour  to  call  any  people  upon  earth  half  civilised.  It  is  a 
far  journey  yet  to  what  Mr.  Tennyson  has  called  4  the  crowning  race.' 

However  they  might  disagree  as  to  the  remedy,  the  reasoners  of 
the  last  century  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  disease.  They  broke 
the  armour  of  conceit,  and  caused  men  who  had  gone  about  glory- 
ing in  their  high  civilisation  to  admit  into  their  minds  a  new  and 
startling  sense  of  what  they  might  be,  and  were  not.  Helvetius,  in 
his  book  De  V Esprit,  published  in  1758,  said:  '  If  a  sage  descended 
from  heaven,  and  in  his  conduct  consulted  only  the  light  of  reason, 
he  would  universally  pass  for  a  fool.  He  would  be,  as  Socrates  says, 
like  a  physician  whom  the  pastrycooks  accused  before  a  tribunal  of 
children  of  forbidding  pies  and  tarts.  He  would  certainly  be  con- 
demned.' An  English  Methodist  of  the  same  date  might  have  said 
that:  only  his  word  would  have  been  '  religion  '  where  Helvetius  said 
*  reason.9  Nor  was  there  essential  difference  in  the  kind  of  relation 
between  man  and  man  that  each  regarded  as  the  proper  aim  of  life. 
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Rousseau's  N&uvdle  HSloiee  in  1761,  and  his  Emile,  and  Oantrat 
Social,  in  1762,  were  powerful  in  aiding  the  advance  of  revolutionary 
thought,  and  in  blending  it  with  that  sentiment  of  humanity  which 
Rousseau  put  in  the  place  of  duty.  Voltaire  used  the  keen  weapons 
of  wit  and  reason  ;  his  appeal  was  to  the  intellect  and  will,  Rousseau's 
to  the  emotions.  Formalism  in  the  State,  the  Church,  the  home,  in 
books,  and  in  the  daily  lives  of  men,  weighed  on  society.  Minds 
were  sick  that  would  have  been  elastic  with  vigour  in  a  better 
atmosphere.  In  literature,  at  least,  the  unwholesome  oppression  of 
thought  seems  to  have  favoured  the  development  of  every  predisposi- 
tion to  insanity.  The  influence  of  Rousseau  set  men  upon  fashioning 
strange  problems  in  social  life  as  well  as  in  politics.  As  Wordsworth 
says  of  a  mind  working  in  the  days  before  the  fall  of  the  Bastille — 

Life  was  put 
To  inquisition  long  and  profitless ; 
The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on  a  dim  and  perilous  way. 

And  yet  it  was  not  profitless.  Without  it^Wordsworth  himself  might 
never  have  struck,  as  he  did,  the  key-note  of  English  thought  and 
action  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ruin  of  a  corrupt  and  bankrupt  state  soon  gave  the  idealists  their 
opportunity.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille  quickened  the  pulse  of  every 
young  heart  in  Europe  with  a  generous  emotion — 

And  from  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise, 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway. 

Liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  were  honest  watchwords.  They  meant 
much  that  was  meant  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  An  ideal  world 
was  sought  in  a  society  made  young  again  by  perfect  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  man.  Wordsworth,  fascinated  by  the  new  promise  that 
life  would  be  raised  by  a  sudden  effort  to  the  level  of  his  hope,  went 
to  France,  and  desired  actually  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  who 
laboured  to  secure  supremacy  of  the  intelligent  over  the  brute  part  of 
the  insurgent  mass.  When  Burke,  who  was  essentially  conservative, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  supposed  they  could  shape  men 
to  their  own  ideal  constitutions — when  Burke  attacked  the  Revolution, 
Mackintosh  was  ablest  among  many  who  replied.  James  Mackintosh 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  and  he  asked,  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Assembly, '  By  what  principle  of  reason,  or  of  justice,  were 
they  precluded  from  aspiring  to  give  France  a  government  less  im- 
perfect than  accident  had  formed  in  other  states  ?  Who  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  assert  that  a  better  constitution  is  not  attainable  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  appeared?'  Burke's  age  was  sixty;  and  in  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  who  wished  him  to  say 
not  only  what  he  would  not  have,  but  what  he  would,  he  wrote : 
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I  must  see  with  my  own  eyes,  I  must,  in  a  manner,  touch  with  my  own  hands, 
not  only  the  fixed  but  the  momentary  circumstances,  before  I  could  venture  to 
suggest  any  political  project  whatsoever.  I  must  know  the  power  and  disposition 
to  accept,  to  execute,  to  persevere.  I  must  see  the  means  of  correcting  the  plan 
where  correctives  would  be  wanted.  I  must  see  the  things ;  I  must  see  the  men. 
Without  a  concurrence  and  adaptation  of  these  to  the  design,  the  very  best  specu- 
lative projects  might  become  not  only  useless,  but  mischievous. 

Mackintosh  and  Burke  were  both  in  the  right.  Now  also,  in  1877 
we  can  still  conceive  as  attainable  a  better  constitution  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  appeared ;  it  is  the  far  ideal  which  no  wise  man 
dismisses  from  his  thought.  But  the  way  to  it  is  step  by  step ;  that 
also,  in  England  at  least,  we  have  learned.  If  we  would  have  a  perfect 
state,  we  must  form  perfect  citizens.  As  Burke  says  truly,  without 
concurrence  and  adaptation  of  these  to  the  design,  the  very  best  of 
speculative  projects  may  miscarry.  Mr.  Browning  wrote  in  his 
Sordello: 

God  has  conceded  two  sights  to  a  man : 

One  of  men's  whole  work,  times  completed  plan, 

The  other  of  the  minute's  work,  man's  first 

Step  to  the  plan's  completion. 

We  look  on  the  far  hills  towards  which  we  direct  our  course,  but 
observe  chiefly  the  road  we  tread.     Unless  we  do  so,  we  fall  into  the 
ditch,  or  run  our  heads  against  a  wall.     For  all  success  in  life, 
whether  in  dealing  with  the  commonest  details  of  trade,  or  with  the 
highest  interests  of  man,  we  need  both  the  far  sight  and  the  near. 
Wordsworth,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  ready  to  give  all  for  that  which 
the  best  men  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the  French  Devolution,  never 
flinched  from  his  ideal  of  a 4  crowning  race.'     But  he  learned  that,  for 
us  at  any  rate,  who  have  the  conditions  of  free  progress  in  our  degree 
of  civil  liberty,  it  is  not  by  fashioning  anew  the  outside  of  our  social 
mass  that  we  can  change  its  structure.     To  do  that,  we  must  deal 
with  its  elements — begin  by  looking  to  each  individual  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  take  every  means,  great  or 
small,  of  giving  aids  or  taking  away  hindrances  to  the  development  of 
a  true  life  in  each.     Every  child,  said  Wordsworth  in  1814,  must  be 
taught ;  such  education  he  would  have  to  be  compulsory.    In  the 
education  of  circumstance  through  after  life,  each  one  has  his  own 
life  to  raise,  and  also  daily  opportunities  of  aiding  or  impeding  others 
in  the  raising  of  their  lives.    Wordsworth  still  took  as  his  standard 
the  best  man  he  knew,  or  had  read  of,  who  had  actually  lived  and 
worked  out  for  himself  the  problem  of  a  life  true  to  the  highest  sense 
of  duty ;  and  he  said,  looking  at  such  a  man  : 

I  could  not  but  inquire 
Not  with  less  interest  than  heretofore, 
But  greater,  though  with  spirit  more  subdued, 
Why  is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 
One  only  in  ten  thousand  P    What  one  is, 
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Why  may  not  millions  l>e  P    What  hars  are  set 
By  nature  in  the  way  of  such  a  hope  ? 
Our  animal  appetites  and  daily  wants, 
Are  these  obstructions  insurmountable  ? 
If  not,  then  others  vanish  into  air. 

And  Wordsworth  maintained  this  ideal  of  a  distant  day  to  come, 
distinctly  as  a  day  that  should  be  forwarded  by  England.  Her  free 
institutions  give  her  power  to  advance,  and  power  also  in  time  to 
spread  a  wholesome  influence  abroad  over  the  world.  The  wanderer 
in  Wordsworth's  Excursion^  starting  from  the  thought — 

Alas !  what  diners  more  than  man  from  man  P 

And  whence  that  difference  P  whence  but  from  himself  P — 

proceeded  to  a  vision  of  the  day  when 

Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  performed, 
This  land  shall  witness ;  and  as  days  roll  on, 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  effect ; 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock, 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanised  society ;  and  bloom  * 

With  civil  arts,  that  shall  breathe  forth  their  fragrance 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  heaven. 

When  Wordsworth  wrote  The  Excursion  few  understood  the  teaching 
of  the  poet ;  but  we  know  now  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave  distinct 
expression  to  a  principle  that  would  become  the  master-thought  of 
English  life  and  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  it  is 
distinctly  out  of  the  reaction  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
out  of  the  failure  of  its  great  effort  for  the  establishment  of  an  ideal 
commonwealth  by  sudden  and  bold  experiment  within  the  lifetime  of 
a  generation,  that  this  gain  has  come.  The  ideal,  as  it  dazzled  the 
best  minds,  was  bright  and  true.  It  has  not  fallen  with  the  ruins  of 
a  bygone  theory  as  to  the  best  way  of  attaining  it.  In  France, 
unfortunately,  the  condition  precedent  to  healthy  progress,  civil 
liberty,  is  yet  to  be  assured.  But  the  best  literature  of  England, 
and  not  least  our  recent  literature — the  course  also  of  our  home 
politics — in  no  slight  degree  shows  that  the  England  of  this  century 
has  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  a  high  hope  left  by  the  eighteenth, 
and  expressed  with  warm  enthusiasm  in  young  Campbell's  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  that  stirred  echoes  within  thousands  of  English  hearts  in  the 
year  1799: 

Hope !  when  I  mourn  with  sympathising  mind 

The  wrongs  of  fete,  the  woes  of  human  kind, 

Thy  blissful  omens  bid  my  spirit  see 

The  boundless  fields  of  rapture  yet  to  be ; 

I  watch  the  wheels  of  Nature's  mazy  plan 

And  learn  the  future  by  the  past  of  man. 

Oome,  bright  Improvement,  on  the  car  of  Time, 

And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime. 
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We  are  a  long  way  from  '  the  boundless  fields  of  rapture,'  and  must 
go  up  into  the  clouds  to  get  a  view  of  anything  so  distant.  In  dis- 
cussing literature  of  the  day  we  shall  take  the  world  as  it  is,  content 
to  find  that  our  best  English  workers,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
are  all  busy  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  line  of  central  energy 
here  faintly  traced.  The  mind  of  the  writer,  like  the  dyer's  hand, 
will  take  the  surrounding  colour  without  exercise  of  any  will  upon 
the  matter.  A  true  artist  seeks  no  more  than  simply  and  faithfully 
to  work  out  his  individual  conception,  and  by  his  success  therein  he 
must  be  judged.  He  does  not  seek  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
for  he  does  that  unconsciously,  because  the  life  and  thought  about 
him  became  part  of  him  before  he  gave  part  of  himself  to  his 
material. 

Byron  never  asked  of  himself  what  he  meant  in  literature,  when 
he  expressed  through  all  his  verse  the  tumult  of  the  revolutionary  stir ; 
its  scorn  of  convention,  its  wild,  vague  emotion,  the  lawlessness  of  the 
reaction  against  dead  authority,  the  glow  of  the  old  metallic  forms  of 
life  and  literature,  molten  to  white  heat,  surging  with  power,  no 
doubt,  to  destroy  more  than  we  wish  destroyed,  but  having  power 
also  to  yield  itself  to  a  new  shaping  of  life  and  truth.  Men  at  war 
with  authority  were  favourite  heroes  not  of  Byron  only ;  at  war  with 
the  authority  either  of  outward  rule  or  of  inward  dominant  opinion. 
It  was  not  he  only  who  found  material  for  intense  emotion  in  con- 
ception of  the  boldest  problems  of  the  inner  life,  or,  turning  from 
civilised  man  to  Nature,  found  even  Nature 

Fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Where  nothing  polished  dares  pollute  her  path. 

Even  tie  practical  and  healthy  genius  of  young  Walter  Scott  left 
(xessner's  Death  of  Abel  for  the  bolder  German  writers,  who  delighted 
him,  he  said  (with  his  mind  on  a  line  of  Lucretius),  because  they 
'  spurned  the  flaming  boundaries  of  the  universe.'  In  later  years  also 
his  artist's  relish  for  a  Jacobite  was,  no  doubt,  all  the  keener  because 
he  could  be  shown  as  a  hero  with  authority  against  him. 

In  Byron,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  human  life  was  passing 
through  the  furnace.  In  him  there  is  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution. 
In  Shelley  there  is  constant  exaltation  of  enthusiasm  for  its  pure  ideal. 
Again  and  again  formal  authority  had  struck  with  injustice  upon 
Shelley's  heart.  When,  as  a  youth  at  college,  the  new  stir  of  doubt 
and  the  new  boldness  of  inquiry,  through  which  runs  the  highway  to 
truth,  shook  his  faith  in  the  religion  men  had  taught  him,  he  uttered 
his  doubt,  but  there  was  no  hand  of  an  elder  guide  stretched  out  to 
him.  The  spirit  of  authority,  like  its  antagonist,  was  stirred  to 
passion ;  and  as  Southey  was  expelled  from  Westminster  School  for 
harmless  jest  over  the  sacred  powers  of  the  cane,  so  Shelley  at  college 
found  a  despotic  authority  prompt  to  identify  God  with  itself,  and 
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confound  the  mercy  of  Heaven  with  its  own  spirit  of  tyranny.  Shelley 
was  cast  out,  forced  into  passionate  opposition.  He  was  called  atheist, 
when  he  rejected  an  image  of  God  clothed  in  attributes  of  tyranny, 
and  when  he  yearned,  through  every  utterance,  for  all  that  was  purest 
in  the  ideal  of  humanity  that  fascinated  thousands  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  youth  of  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Shelley 
was  true  through  life  to  the  young  aspiration  that,  in  the  dedication 
to  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  he  dates  from  an  hour  when  alone  on  a  May 
morning  outside  the  schoolroom  full  of 

Voices,  that,  alas ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes — 

he  clasped  his  hands,  and  resolved  aloud  in  his  solitude : 

1  will  be  wise. 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check !    1  then  controlled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  1  was  meek  and  bold. 

All  the  defiance  of  Prometheus  Unbound  is  defiance  of  that  which 
wars  against  the  Christian  life ;  and  all  ends  in  a  yearning  for  that 
spirit  of  God  which  Christ  came  to  bring. 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 
'   Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength. 


To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love  and  bear  j  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent: 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free ; 
This  is  alone  life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory. 

With  all  this  tumult  of  rebellion  against  wrong,  and  new  boldness 
of  aspiration,  there  was  a  quickened  sense  of  beauty.  It  carried  poets 
back  at  a  bound  over  the  age  of  formal  poetising  to  warm  fellowship 
with  men  who,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  uttered  in  many  forms  of 
music  the  true  sense  of  life.  There  was  a  revival  on  all  sides  of 
Elizabethan  sympathies,  with  more  and  more  imitation  of  Elizabethan 
forms ;  and  there  was  the  new  sense  of  beauty  breathing  from  the 
verse  of  Keats.     It  is  in  the  very  first  line  of  Endymion — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever — 
and  involved  in  every  line  that  follows.    In  his  grand  fragment  of 
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Hyperion,  the  yielding  of  the  elder  gods  to  the  new  race  of  Jove  and 
his  companions  is  made  to  imply  the  doctrine  of  the  constant  forward 
movement  of  the  world.    Says  old  Oceanus  to  the  despondent  Titans : 

As  heaven  and  earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 

Than  Ohaos  and  blank  darkness,  though  once  chiefs ; 

And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Earth 

In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiful, 

In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship, 

And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life ; 

So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 

A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  born  of  us 

And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 

In  glory  that  old  darkness    .... 

.    .    .    .    for  'tis  the  eternal  law 

That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might : 

Yea,  by  that  law  another  race  may  drive 

Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 

Meanwhile,  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  the  renewed  sense  of  beauty 
and  all  hopes  for  the  advancement  of  humanity  were  being  embodied 
in  the  common  forms  of  life,  and  were  developed  into  a  clear  principle 
of  action.  What  Wordsworth  felt  and  said  when  few  were  heeding, 
all  have  come  to  feel.  The  strongest  of  the  English  writers  who  have 
followed  him  have  had,  each  in  his  own  way,  always  the  same  truth 
to  utter. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is,  like  Wordsworth,  poet  and  prophet  to  us,  because 
in  every  faithful  utterance  of  his  long  life  he  has  upheld  above  all 
others  this  first  principle.  In  1832  the  Reform  Bill  was  bringing 
masses  of  outlying  citizens  within  the  political  pale.  In  the  same 
year,  within  a  few  days  of  one  another,  by  separate  result  from  the 
same  causes,  in  Scotland  and  England,  Chambers's  Journal  and  the 
Penny  Magazine  were  established  to  help,  as  far  as  they  might,  in 
extending  also  the  area  of  thought  and  culture.  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
at  that  time  developing  the  Clothes  philosophy  of  his  Sartor  Resartvs 
which  appeared  in  Fra8er*8  Magazine  in  1833.  It  said  in  substance, 
'  Look  straight  through  the  Clothes  at  the  real  man  within.9  And  it 
meant  by  clothes  not  the  mere  linen  and  broadcloth,  but  all  furniture 
of  life,  its  luxuries,  its  transitory  needs,  including  the  very  flesh  itself; 
look  through  all  this  to  the  true  life  within,  and  to  that  not  as  a  mere 
entity,  but  as  an  energy.  c  Not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  do,  is  my 
kingdom.'  Here,  for  example,  is  the  Nineteenth  Century  speaking  to 
us  in  the  voice  of  Thomas  Carlyle  : 

Most  true  is  it,  as  a  wise  man  teaches  us,  that  doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  Action.  On  which  ground,  too,  let  him  who  gropes  painfully 
in  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  and  prays  vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen 
into  day,  lay  this  other  precept  well  to  heart,  which  to  me  was  of  invaluable 
service : — Do  the  Duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  Duty. 
Thy  second  Duty  will  already  have  become  clearer.    May  we  not  say,  however, 
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that  the  hour  of  spiritual  enfranchisement  is  even  this  P  when*  your  ideal  world, 
wherein  the  whole  man  has  been  dimly  struggling  and  inexpressibly  languishing 
to  work,  becomes  revealed  and  thrown  open,  and  you  discover  with  amazement 
enough,  like  the  Lothario  in  WUhelm  Meister,  that  your  America  is  here  or  no- 
where. The  situation  that  has  not  its  duty,  its  ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by 
man.  Yes,  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  hampered  actual  wherein  thou  even 
now  standest,  here  or  nowhere,  is  thy  Ideal ;  work  it  out  therefrom,  believe,  live, 
and  be  free.  Fool !  thy  Ideal  is  in  thyself;  the  impediment,  too,  is  in  thyself. 
Thy  condition  is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same  Ideal  out  of.  What 
matter  whether  such  stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the  form  thou  give  it  be  heroic, 
be  poetic  P  O  thou  that  pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  actual,  and  criest 
bitterly  to  the  Gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and  create,  know  this  of  a 
truth,  The  thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee,  here  or  nowhere,  couldst  thou 
only  see. 

This  dominant  truth  of  our  time  is  at  the  heart  of  all  Mr.  Carlyle's 
writing.  If  we  hold  that  he  sometimes  overrates  the  backsliding  of 
the  age,  that  is  but  a  form  of  enthusiasm  for  each  man's  fidelity  to 
truth.  If  we  hold  that  he  sometimes  makes  of  the  strong  man  his 
hero  with  conception  of  a  too  despotic  power  in  his  strength,  that  is 
but  a  form  of  enthusiasm  for  the  force  of  individual  life  by  which  a 
mastery  is  won.  His  hero-worship  in  all  forms  is  but  a  dwelling  on 
the  strength  each  has  within  himself  to  be  what  he  seldom  is. 

The  poets  and  novelists  of  our  own  time  who  take  the  largest  hold 
upon  us  have  the  same  thought  predominant  in  the  main  body  of 
their  writing.  In  Mr.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  the  king  is 
the  king  within  the  human  breast,  and  the  whole  work  is  a  beautiful 
allegory  of  the  subordination  of  our  passions  and  our  powers  to  the 
voice  of  duty.  The  'blameless  king'  is  no  other  than  the  '  wisdom 
that  is  from  above,  first  pure,  then  peaceable  and  gentle  and  easy  to 
be  intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and 
without  hypocrisy.'  This  wisdom  must  be  joined  to  the  flesh — Arthur 
to  Guinevere— if  the  great  victory  of  life  is  to  be  won.  For,  says 
King  Arthur  of  Guinevere : 

For  saving  I  be  joined 
To  her  that  is  the  fairest  under  heaven, 
I  seem  as  nothing  in  the  mighty  world, 
And  cannot  will  my  will  nor  work  my  work 
Wholly,  nor  make  myself  in  mine  own  realm 
Victor  and  lord.    But  were  I  joined  with  her, 
Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life, 
And,  reigning  with  one  will  in  everything, 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it, 
And  power  on  this  dead  world  to  make  it  live. 

The  whole  aim  of  In  Memoriam,  again,  is  to  raise  for  monument  to 
a  dead  friend,  who  was  as  the  one  that  millions  are  not,  a  poem  of 
life  and  immortality.  Rising  from  the  first  dull  sense  of  desolation 
in  presence  of  death — 'let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss' — rising 
from  this  higher  and  higher  to  the  sense  of  fellowship  and  common 
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energy  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  In  Memoriam  lifts  heaven- 
ward the  conception  of  individual  development,  and  through  that  of 
the  development  of  the  whole  race  of  man.  '  I  would  the  great 
world  grew  like  thee '  is  but  another  expression  of  the  thought  which 
now  underlies  all  our  best  energies,  and  through  which  we  look  with 
a  new  confidence  to  the  achievement  of  that 

One  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Mr.  Browning  at  three-and-twenty  painted  in  Paracelsus  a 
man  seeking  at  once  to  realise  high  aspirations,  as  France  had  sought 
in  the  days  of  her  Eevolution,  so  breaking  from  the  daily  fellowship 
and  the  slow  daily  duties  of  the  world,  only  to  know  his  error  in  the 
hour  of  death : 

I  saw  no  cause  why  man 
Should  not  he  all-eufficient  even  now. 


I  would  have  had  one  day,  one  moment's  space, 

Change  man's  condition,  push  each  slumbering  claim 

Of  mastery  o'er  the  elemental  world 

At  once  to  full  maturity,  then  roll 

Oblivion  o'er  the  tools,  and  hide  from  man 

What  night  had  ushered  morn.    Not  so,  dear  child 

Of  after  days,  wilt  thou  reject  the  Past, 

Big  with  deep  warnings  of  the  proper  tenure 

By  which  thou  hast  the  earth :  the  Present  for  thee 

Shall  have  distinct  and  trembling  beauty,  seen 

Beside  that  Past's  own  shade  whence,  in  relief, 

Its  brightness  shall  stand  out :  nor  on  thee  yet 

Shall  burst  the  Future,  as  successive  zones 

Of  several  wonder  open  on  some  spirit 

Flying  secure  and  glad  from  heaven  to  heaven : 

But  thou  shalt  painfully  attain  to  joy, 

While  hope,  and  fear,  and  love  shall  keep  thee  man. 

If  we  look  to  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  individual  life 
is  still  represented,  by  each  after  his  own  manner,  but  by  both  in 
essential  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their  time.  Charles  Dickens's 
will  to  aid  in  the  work  of  his  day  caused  him  even  to  found  a  journal 
for  the  purpose.  Nor  was  his  art  always  at  fault  when  he  took  as 
theme  of  a  story  some  social  accident  that  he  thought  evil,  and  so 
wrote  what  was  called  a  c novel  with  a  purpose.'  This  could  be  faulty 
only  as  a  novel  with  inadequate  or  ephemeral  purpose,  for  no  sane 
man's  work  is  purposeless.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
under  every  such  accident  lay  an  essential  principle,  and  this,  not  the 
accident  through  which  it  was  illustrated,  might  give  a  central 
thought,  as  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  lasting  as  nature.  In 
Bleak  House,  for  example,  the  machinery  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
very  prominent,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  story  there  is  much 
attack  on  its  abuses.    But  in  the  essence  of  the  tale  the  result  of  a 
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Chancery  suit  represents  anything  that  may  happen  to  a  man  outside 
his  own  life,  anything  that  fills  his  imagination  till  it  blinds  him  to 
the  fact  that '  what  he  does  is  his  kingdom.'  Richard  Carstone  gives 
his  young  hopes  to  a  dream  of  the  great  crowning  of  his  life  by 
fortune  through  the  ending  of  the  suit.  This  draws  him  out  of  the 
true  individual  life  of  daily  duty  which  is  typified  in  Mr.  Jarndyce 
of  Bleak  House,  who  resolutely  puts  the  lawsuit  out  of  his  life,  and  in 
Esther  Summerson,  who  jingles  cheerfully  her  housekeeping  keys,  and 
is  ready  for  each  duty  as  it  comes. 

In  Thackeray's  novels  one  of  the  least  cynical  of  men  kept  the 
wiseacres  of  the  clubs  in  awe,  and  caused  the  worldly  in  their  own 
conceit  to  digest  stories  that  set  forth  a  standard  of  life  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  refused  to  allow.'  With  the  advantage  of  more 
cultivated  training  than  the  genius  of  Dickens  had  received,  and 
aided  by  much  study  of  Fielding,  Thackeray  constructed  Vanity  Fcwr 
in  some  degree  upon  the  model  of  Tom  Jones.  Tom  Jones  was  a 
picture  of  the  social  world,  and  at  its  two  poles  were  Tom  Jones  and 
Blifil.  The  world  of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  had  at  one  pole  Becky 
Sharp  and  her  set,  at  the  other  pole  Amelia  and  Major  Dobbin.  Some 
have  called  Major  Dobbin  a  milksop.  The  type  was  strengthened, 
perhaps,  in  Major  Newcome,  whom  none  could  despise.  But  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  the  cynicism  once  found  in  Thackeray's  novels 
served  as  a  thin  shell  for  protection  of  the  tenderness  within — 
how  it  sheltered  the  form  of  a  brave  manhood  with  the  guileless 
innocence  of  childhood  as  the  best  part  of  its  strength,  and  the  tender 
simplicity  of  a  true  womanhood ;  reserving  scorn  or  satire  for  all  that 
was  opposite  to  these. 

We  have  a  living  novelist  in  George  Eliot,  whose  writings  form 
a  part  of  our  abiding  literature.  True  genius  is  spent  on  the  har- 
monious shaping  of  her  works,  but  she  seems,  even  consciously,  to 
put  the  voice  of  her  time  into  each  of  them.  She  forms  plots  and 
characters  rich  in  variety,  but  through  them  all  she  breathes  one 
lesson  of  the  duty  of  each  to  strive  after  the  highest  life  he  knows ;  as 
she  quotes  from  Goethe  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  Middle- 
march — 

Zum  hochsten  Dasein  immerfort  zu  streben. 

It  was  a  woman,  Jane  Austen,  who  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
replaced  the  false  sentiment  and  overstrained  romance  of  revolu- 
tionary feeling  with  clear  pictures  of  life  and  duty,  in  novels  that 
painted  humanity  as  it  lay  really  about  her.  Her  experience  was 
only  of  a  country  village  and  of  society  at  Bath,  to  which  there  was 
added  as  much  knowledge  of  sailor-life  as  she  could  get  from  a  sea^ 
faring  brother.  But  she  had  eyes  to  see  the  interest  of  human  cha- 
racter in  any  form,  and  caused  Walter  Scott  to  write  of  her  in  his 
diary,  when  he  had  been  reading  a  novel  of  hers  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two: 
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That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  feelings,  and 
characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with. 
The  big  bow-wow  I  can  do  myself  like  any  one  going,  but  the  exquisite  touch 
which  renders  commonplace  things  and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of 
the  description  and  the  sentiment  is  denied  me. 

The  novel  that  immediately  suggested  this  genial  note  of  appreciation 
was,  in  fact,  contemporary  with  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads ;  for 
although  not  published  until  1811  and  1813,  Jane  Austen's  Sense 
and  Sensibility  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  were  written  in  1797  and 
1798,  and  were  in  their  own  way  in  prose  what  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
were  in  verse,  a  protest  against  inflated  sentiment  and  diction — an 
attempt  to  show  that  artificial  flowers  of  our  own  invention  are  less 
admirable  than  the  c  primrose- by  the  river's  brim.'  The  simple  truth 
of  matter  in  Jane  Austen  is  graced  by  a  clear  style,  in  which  there  is 
no  sentence  without  its  fact  or  thought ;  and  the  good  sense  and  good 
humour,  as  in  Fielding  and  in  George  Eliot,  always  go  together  with 
the  sympathetic  insight  of  true  genius.  The  humour  of  Fielding, 
like  the  bouquet  of  a  delicate  wine,  underlies  all  that  he  writes ;  one 
reads  not  with  laughter,  but,  so  to  speak,  with  a  quiet  under- 
smile.  There  is  a  like  quality  in  Jane  Austen's  prose,  with  its  own 
delicate  and  distinctive  character,  and  a  like  quality  also  in  the 
writings  of  George  Eliot.  Jane  Austen  dwelt  on  the  individual  life 
and  individual  duty,  both  in  her  first  written  novels  and  in  those 
which,  although  published  in  close  continuity  with  them,  were 
separated  in  the  writing  by  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years.  She 
was  but  twenty-two  when  she  wrote  Sense  and  Sensibility ,  but  she 
was  forty  when  she  wrote  Emma.  To  the  'last,  however,  her  first 
purpose  was  maintained.  In  Emma  the  heroine  has,  with  many 
fine  qualities,  a  mistaken  opinion  of  the  worth  of  her  experience  in 
life.  Emma  Woodhouse  becomes  friend  and  patroness  of  Harriet 
Smith,  and  greatly  errs  in  an  endeavour  to  shape  Harriet's  life  for 
her,  instead  of  leaving  her  to  work  its  problems  for  herself;  and 
Emma's  father,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  has  a  failing  allied  to  his  daughter's 
error,  which  is  painted  with  delicate  humour — he  judges  everybody's 
feelings  from  his  own  point  of  view  only.  Miss  Taylor,  his  daughter's 
old  guide  and  companion,  has  left  the  house  and  lives  close  by, 
married  happily.  Mr.  Woodhouse  liked  to  have  her  in  the  house ; 
to  him  it  is  a  pity  that  she  left — therefore  he  pities  her  as  *  poor 
Miss  Taylor.'  He  is  an  invalid,  and  finds  the  benefit  of  an 
evening  basin  of  gruel ;  so  when  a  married  daughter  visits  him 
after  a  long  absence,  the  welcome  is  c  My  poor,  dear  Isabella,  how 
long  it  is,  how  terribly  long,  since  you  were  here !  And  how  tired 
you  must  be  after  your  journey !  You  must  go  to  bed  early,  my 
dear — and  I  recommend  a  little  gruel  to  you  before  you  go.  You 
and  I  will  have  a  nice  basin  of  gruel  together.  My  dear  Emma, 
«uppose  we  all  have  a  little  gruel.'      There  is  a  large   family  of 
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Woodhouses  in  England  who,  with  the  most  benevolent  intentions, 
urge  their  gruel  on  their  neighbours,  and  attempt  to  recast  other 
lives  in  their  own  mould. 

George  Eliot  is  singularly  free  from  this  common  defect.  Her 
novels  represent  lives  stirred  by  the  most  diverse  impulses.  With 
larger  experience  than  could  be  gathered  by  Jane  Austen  in  a 
country  parsonage,  and  with  fuller  culture  of  mind — although 
not  with  finer  touch,  for  in  her  own*  way  Jane  Austen  was  perfect — 
George  Eliot's  genius  takes  a  range  over  life  as  unbounded  as 
Jane  Austen's  was  circumscribed.  But  there  is  a  world  in  only 
one  man,  for  the  eyes  of  genius.  Various  as  are  the  forms  and 
aims  of  life  presented  by  George  Eliot  in  her  novels,  the  one  aim 
on  which  she  insists  always  is  that  each  should  labour  to  be  his 
best  self,  strive  towards  the  highest  life  he  knows.  There  are  two 
types  of  the  individual  life  constantly  presented  in  her  novels,  under 
outward  forms  and  circumstances  wholly  different.  There  is  the 
weaker  nature  that  feels  the  retarding  influence  of  all  the  friction 
on  the  road  of  life ;  that  is  wearied  by  the  daily  hindrances,  or  is 
drawn  aside  by  daily  temptation  to  the  by-paths  of  apparent  ease  and 
pleasure.  And  .there  is  the  resolved  soul  that  looks  straight  at  the 
duty  to  be  done,  and  is  carried  on  by  an  enthusiasm  for  its  ideal. 
The  sum  of  the  small  hindrances  and  temptations  to  swerve  from 
the  straight  upward  way  represents  a  much  greater  force  than  is  in 
any  one  gran4  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  A  man  may  gird  his  loins 
for  battle  with  a  giant,  and  feel  himself  a  hero  in  the  fight,  whose 
whole  purpose  in  life  may  be  slain  by  the  smile  or  shrug  of  a  com- 
panion, or  fade  away  in  the  distraction  of  the  petty  hindrances  that 
are  about  him  day  by  day.  What  some  call  the  uncomfortableness 
of  George  Eliot's  novels  is  probably  the  fidelity  with  which  she  repre- 
sents the  many  forms  of  these  retarding  influences  about  the  paths 
of  those  who  have  their  own  true  lives  to  lead  in  spite  of  all.  And 
besides  the  relation  of  our  neighbours  to  ourselves,  there  is,  of  like 
importance,  ours  to  them.  The  second  book  of  Adam  Beds  opens 
with  a  few  pages  containing  George  Eliot's  own  plea  for  this  fidelity 
to  nature.  4  These  fellow  mortals,  every  one,  must  be  accepted  as 
they  are :  you  can  neither  straighten  their  noses,  nor  brighten  their 
wit,  nor  rectify  their  dispositions ;  and  it  is  these  people — amongst 
whom  your  life  is  passed — that  it  is  needful  you  should  tolerate,  pity, 
and  love :  it  is  these  more  or  less  ugly,  stupid,  inconsistent  people, 
whose  movements  of  goodness  you  should  be  able  to  admire — for 
whom  you  should  cherish  all  possible  hopes,  all  possible  patience.'  In 
Adam  Bede,  to  say  nothing  of  other  characters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser's 
nieces,  Hetty  Sorrel  and  Dinah  Morris,  are  the  central  figures.  Hetty 
yields  weakly  to  the  temptations  of  life,  and  Dinah  is  to  her  what, 
in  the  last  published  novel,  Daniel  Deronda  is  to  Gwendolen,  allowing, 
of  course,  for  the  complete   difference  of  circumstances.      Dinah 
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Morris  is  a  poor  Methodist  girl  touched  with  a  pure  and  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  realising  of  the  Christian  life.  The  novel  re- 
produces with  great  skill  the  essential  features  of  Methodism  in  the 
days  when  Wesley  and  Whitefield  gave  it  energy.  But  essentially  it  is 
the  noble  picture  of  a  soul's  striving  towards  its  highest  known  ideal, 
and  all  the  accessories  are  in  accord  with  the  design  to  set  forth  this. 
In  Romola  the  scenery  is  absolutely  changed.  There  is  the  old 
Florentine  life,  and  on  its  religious  side,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Methodists,  there  is  the  enthusiasm  of  Savonarola.  Romola,  with  a 
pure  capable  mind,  bred  in  a  library,  is  first  won  by  the  fair  seeming 
of  Tito  Melema.  Tito  is,  with  complete  difference  of  form  and 
circumstance,  Hetty  or  Gwendolen.  He  is  a  Greek  with  a  fair  face 
and  flexible  mind,  evading  what  is  painful.  From  little  cowardly 
evasions  of  the  troubles  men  must  bear,  he  passes  step  by  step  into 
the  way  of  falsehood.  Cowardice  was  the  root  of  his  misdoing,  and 
he  grows  into  a  life  of  fear.  But  while  he  seeks  the  ease  of  the 
moment,  the  fresh  charm  of  his  way  wins  Romola.  She,  taught  by 
her  father  to  shrink  from  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church  back  into  the  spirit  of  the  old  heroic  time,  is  betrothed  to 
Tito,  and  accepts  his  guidance  for  a  while.  She  has  a  brother  who 
has  left  their  father's  house  for  a  life  of  visionary  religious  enthu- 
siasm. She  has  seen  him  die  as  a  haggard  enthusiast,  Savonarola 
standing  near ;  and  he  has  bequeathed  to  her,  in  remembrance  of 
his  warning  words,  the  cross  he  had  worn  on  his  breast.  But  Tito 
hides  the  cross  that  she  sets  up  in  her  room,  within  the  fence  of  a 
gaily  painted  triptych  which  represents  herself,  his  betrothed,  as 
Ariadne,  Tito  as  Bacchus  crowning  her,  and  their  way  of  triumph 
among  young  loves  over  flowers.  Then  follows  the  failure  of  the 
union  with  Tito.  Romola  flies  from  her  husband,  but  is  met  by 
Savonarola,  who  bids  her  return  to  Florence  and  fulfil  every  duty  of 
life,  welcome  or  unwelcome.  She  does  return,  unlocks  the  painted 
show  that  had  concealed  her  brother's  crucifix,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  book  we  see  her  triumphant  over  passions,  tender  and  self- 
denying,  rich  in  blessings  of  the  poor  and  plague-smitten,  to  whom  she 
has  been  as  a  pure  spirit  of  help  and  mercy.  She  becomes  the  centre  of  a 
home  based  only  upon  Christian  self-denial ;  an  angel  of  help  to  the 
children  who  are  Tito's  but  not  hers,  and  to  their  simple  mother. 
But  she  sets  up  in  her  home  a  shrine  to  Savonarola,  who,  whatever 
his  infirmity,  first  taught  her  for  what  she  lived. 

The  variety  of  type  should  not  obscure  the  singleness  of  purpose 
that,  in  this  way,  runs  through  all  George  Eliot's  novels,  and  makes 
them  illustrative  of  that  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  need  of  individual 
development  which  is  in  the  best  life  and  literature  of  our  day.  In 
Middiemarch  there  is  Dorothea  for  the  central  figure,  looking 
straight  at  duty.  She  unties  the  knot  of  the  story  by  putting 
aside,  after  a  night-watch  of  painful  thought,  every  personal  feeling 
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that  stood  in  the  way  of  an  act  of  duty  upon  her  performance  of 
which  the  happiness  of  others  might  depend.  It  chanced  that  by 
so  doing  she  secured  her  own.  Other  characters  in  the  book  have 
their  ideals  of  life,  barren  or  fruitful.  Mr.  Casaubon's  is  a  barren 
one,  but  he  lives  for  his  History  of  all  the  Cosmogonies.  Lydgate's 
ideal  was  that  he  should  study  medicine  for  its  own  sake,  and  lift  his 
life  into  a  pure  region  of  scientific  thought.  He  marries  Rosamond 
Vincy,  finds  a  retarding  influence  in  her  weaker  nature,  and  instead 
of  raising  her  he  suffers  her  to  pull  him  down.  She  needs  an  easy 
life;  to  give  it  her  he  degrades  himself  into  the  position  of  a 
prosperous  gout  doctor.  There  is  Caleb  Garth,  faithful  to  his  ideal 
of  life  in  business :  books  perfectly  ruled,  perfectly  kept,  engage- 
ments strictly  met,  and,  in  all  things  that  lie  about  his  way,  simple 
fidelity.  It  has  been  asked  why  Dorothea  was  at  last  bound  in  love 
and  marriage  to  the  weaker  nature  of  Will  Ladislaw.  The  answer 
is  in  all  George  Eliot's  writings.  The  weaker  must  be  strengthened 
by  the  strong;  the  Dorotheas  do  not  find  a  world  of  Dorotheas. 
They  have  to  take  life  as  it  is,  with  all  its  weakness.  It  is  their 
labour  to  sustain  not  only  their  own  lives,  but  the  weight  also  of  the 
weaker  lives  about  them. 

So  in  Daniel  Deronda4  we  have  Gwendolen,  with  right  human 
impulses,  led  away  from  the  upward  toil,  looking  in  her  distress  to 
the  strength  of  Deronda,  leaning  upon  him  as  an  earthly  saviour. 
And,  in  this  book,  observe  again  the  complete  change  of  the  outward 
forms  through  which  George  Eliot  has  painted  the  same  inmost 
truth.  It  is  not  Methodism  now,  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Savonarola, 
nor  a  plain  man's  modern  aspiration  for  political  reform  as  in  Felix 
EoU  the  Radical,  but  it  is  the  inner  life  of  the  Jews  that  George 
Eliot  has  painted  in  all  variety  of  form — in  the  shop,  the  home,  the 
artist  world,  and  also  in  the  grandeur  of  an  intense  nationality 
steeped  in  religious  fervour.  Mordecai  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet.  His  ideal  is  the  elevation  of  his  race,  a  gathered 
people,  and  its  future  work  in  its  own  land  as  a  power  for  the  lifting 
of  the  world.  Deronda,  with  the  mind  of  a  true  labourer  for  highest 
ends,  had  given  the  strength  of  his  nature  to  the  work  of  others, 
while  waiting  the  call  that  should  give  singleness  of  aim  to  his  own 
life.  Whatever  the  call  may  be,  it  comes  to  each  of  us ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  in  George  Eliot's 
novels  when  they  so  paint  life  as  to  bid  each  of  us  rise  to  it  when  it 
comes. 

Henry  Morlbt. 


4  Daniel  Deronda.    By  George  Eliot.    In  4  vols.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
1876. 
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BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  TO  READERS. 

Theology  and  Metaphysics. 

Christianity  and  Morality.    The  Boyle  Lectures  for  1874-5.     By  Henry 
Wace,  M.A.     (Pickering.) 

A  valuable  contribution  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  questions  of  the 
day. 

Physiological  ^Esthetics.    By  Grant  Allen,  B.A.     (Henry  S.  King.) 

A  Treatise  on  the  Moral  Ideals.    By  the  late  J.  Grote.    Edited  by  J.  B. 
Mayor.    (Deighton  &  Bell.) 

A  searching  examination  of  Utilitarianism. 

Messianic  Prophecy.      By  Dr.  Edward  Biehm.      Translated  by  the  Rev. 
John  Jefferson.     (T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  in  its  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Official  Aspects. 
By  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.     (T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

A  remarkably  able  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  from 
the  evangelical  point  of  view. 

The  Letters  of  Thomas  Ershine,  of  Linlathen,  from  1800  till  1840.  Edited 
by  William  Hanna,  D.D.     (Edinburgh:  D.Douglas.) 

Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  Vol.  I.  A— J.  Edited  by  Dr.  W. 
Smith  and  Professor  Cheetham.    (John  Murray.) 

Prayers;  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer.  By  George  Dawson.  (Henry  S. 
King.) 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  John.  By  James  M.  Macdonald,  D.D. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

The  Persecution  of  Diocletian.  By  Arthur  James  Mason,  M.A.  (Deighton 
&  Bell ;  Bell  &  Son.) 

A  very  learned  and  interesting  monograph. 

Modern  Physical  Fatalism  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution.  By  T.  R.  Birks, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Cambridge.     (Macmillan.) 

Pessimism :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.  By  James  Sully.  (Henry  S.  King.) 
Vol.  II.— No.  6.  L 
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Science. 

The  World  of  Comets.    By  Am&ee  Guillemin.      Translated  by  James 
Glaisher.     (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

The  historical  part,  describing  the  comets  of  the  past,  popular  beliefs 
and  scientific  theories  about  them,  is  specially  excellent. 

Nature' 8  Teachings  :  Human  Invention  anticipated  by  Nature.    By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood.     (Daldy  &  Isbister.) 


Politics  and  Social  Science. 

A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  (Crimes  and  Punishments).  By  Sir  James 
Fitejames  Stephen.     (Macmillan.) 

A  History  of  Crime  in  England.  By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A.  Vol.  II. 
From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Present  Time.  (Smith  & 
Elder.) 

History*,  Biography,  Archeology. 

Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiography.  With  Memorials.  By  Maria  Weston 
Chapman.     3  vols.     (Smith  &  Elder.) 

The  Life  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  Bart.  Edited  and  Completed  by  William 
Pole,  F.R.S.     (Longmans.) 

Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall).    (Bell  &  Sons.) 

This  volume  contains  an  interesting  autobiography,  with  recollections 
of  contemporaries,  whose  characteristic  features  are  slightly  but  incisively 
delineated. 

Discoveries  at  Ephesus,  including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the  Great  Temple 
of  Diana.    By  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A.     (Longmans.) 

Life  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  From  the  German  of  W.  A.  Lam- 
padius.    Edited  and  Translated  by  William  Leonhard  Gage.     (Reeves.) 

The  Normans  in  Europe.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A  Epochs  of 
Modern  History  Series.     (Longmans.) 

An  excellent  little  manual  of  the  history  of  the  Norman  incursions 
and  settlements  in  Europe  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai:  a  Biographical  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of 
1  Life  of  Bossuet.'    (Rivingtons.) 

Servetus  and  Calvin.    By  R.  Willis,  M.D.    (Henry  S.  King.) 


Poetry  and  Belles  Lettres. 
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AGGRESSION  ON  EGYPT  AND  FREEDOM 
IN  THE  EAST. 

Any  one  whose  thought  and  action  have  been  engaged,  like  my  own, 
for  a  twelvemonth  past,  with  the  Eastern  Question  in  its  very  sorest 
place,  namely,  the  point  of  contact  between  the  race  dominant  while 
inferior,  and  the  races  superior  yet  subject,  may  well  experience  a  sense 
of  relief  when  the  scene  is  shifted  from  Bulgaria,  or  from  Constanti- 
nople, to  Egypt.  He  passes  at  once  from  a  tainted  and  stifling  atmo- 
sphere to  one  which  allows  of  respiration,  and  which  is  by  comparison 
free  and  almost  fragrant.  It  was  therefore  not  without  a  qualified  and 
relative  pleasure  that  I  found  a  writer  eminently  competent  for  the  task 
was  about  to  raise,  in  this  Review,  the  Egyptian  question.  This 
phrase  does  not  signify,  as  the  uninstructed  in  modern  diction  might 
suppose,  the  question  how  Egypt  should  be  handled  for  her  own  inte- 
rests and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  but  the  question  whether,  and  how, 
her  and  their  political  condition  is  henceforward  to  be  determined  by 
our  interests,  and  for  the  welfare  of  our  people.  An  investigation  this, 
not  particularly  inviting  from  a  moral  point  of  view ;  but  one  which  Mr. 
Dicey  has  twice  approached l  with  a  candour  and  a  courage  equal  to 
the  desire  he  shows  to  accommodate  conflicting  interests  and  claims, 
so  far — and  it  is  not  very  far — as  the  necessities  of  his  case  will  permit. 

Mr.  Dicey  is  confident  in  the  support  of  his  countrymen.  The 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  England,  he  thinks,  is  generally  acknowledged 
both  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.9  He  lifts  the 
subject  out  of  the  wide  whirlpool  of  the  general  controversy.  He  does 
not  join  in  the  wild,  irrational  denunciations  of  Russia,  so  dear  not  to 
the  people  but  to  the  clubs ;  and  he  appears  to  think  we  could  not  be 
justified  in  upholding  a  vicious  government  of  European  Turkey  by 
any  considerations  of  our  own  advantage. 

It  may  be  that  he  is  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  tendency  and 
probable  verdict  of  public  opinion.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
territorial  appetite  has  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  revived 
among  us  with  an  abnormal  vigour.  The  race  of  statesmen  who 
authoritatively  reproved  it  are  gone,  or  have  passed  into  the  shade ; 
and  a  ne^  race  have  succeeded,  of  whom  a  very  large  part  either 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1877,  Art.  X.  and  August,  1877,  Art;  L  »  P.  1. 
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administer  strong  incentives,  or  look  on  with  indifference.  The  news- 
paper press,  developed  in  gigantic  proportions,  and,  in  its  action  on 
domestic  subjects,  absolutely  invaluable,  is  to  a  great  extent  wanting 
in  checks  and  safeguards  to  guide  its  action  on  our  foreign  affairs,  where 
all  the  weights  are  in  one  scale,  and  we  are,  as  it  were,  counsel, 
judge,  and  jury  for  ourselves.  Nations  are  quite  as  much  subject  as 
individuals  to  mental  intemperance ;  and  the  sudden  flush  of  wealth 
and  pride,  which  engenders  in  the  man  arrogant  vulgarity,  works  by 
an  analogous  and  subtler  process  upon  numbers  who  have  undergone 
the  same  exciting  experience.  Indeed,  they  are  the  more  easily  misled, 
because  conscience  has  not  to  reproach  each  unit  of  a  mass  with  a 
separate  and  personal  selfishness.  With  respect  to  the  Slav  provinces, 
the  '  strong  man '  of  British  interests,  of  traditional  policy,  and  of 
hectoring  display,  has  been  to  a  great  degree  kept  down  by  a  *  stronger 
man;'  by  the  sheer  stern  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice, 
roused  in  the  body  of  the  people  by  manifestations  of  unbounded  crime. 
But  it  may  be  very  doubtful  whether,  in  questions  where  ethical  laws 
do  not  so  palpably  repress  the  solicitations  of  appetite,  the  balance  of 
forces  will  be  so  cast  among  us  as  to  insure  the  continuance  of  that 
wonderful  self-command,  with  which  the  nation  has  now  for  so  long 
a  time  resisted  temptation,  detected  imposture,  encouraged  the  feeble 
virtues,  and  neutralised  the  inveterate  errors  of  its  rulers. 

I  am  sensible,  then,  of  the  good  which  a  discussion  about  Egypt 
may  effect,  as  a  counter-irritant,  in  abating  inflammatory  action 
nearer  to  a  vital  organ.  I  nevertheless  incline  to  believe  that  every 
scheme  for  the  acquisition  of  territorial  power  in  Egypt,  even  in  the 
refined  form  with  which  it  has  here  been  invested,  is  but  a  new  snare 
laid  in  the  path  of  our  policy.  I  will  then  endeavour  succinctly,  and 
I  hope  temperately,  to  test  the  proposal  upon  the  several  particulars 
of  Mr.  Dicey's  argument,  to  which  I  must  now  briefly  refer. 

His  first  and  fundamental  proposition  is  that  the  preservation  of 
our  dominion  in  the  East  is  only  less  important  to  us  than  the  pre- 
servation of  our  national  independence.8  His  next,  that  the  bare 
possibility  of  Russia's  obtaining  the  command  of  the  Bosphorus 
makes  it  matter  of  urgent  necessity  (or  again  of '  absolute  imperative 
necessity'4)  that  we  should  secure  our  route  to  India.  The  third  step 
in  the  argument  is  joined  with  the  second :  the  route,  of  which  we 
must  thus  be  masters,  is  the  route  of  the  Suez  Canal.5  Fourthly,  it 
is  held  that  the  Canal '  must  be  kept  open  to  our  ships  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.'6  And  fifthly,  the  c  command  of  the 
Canal '  involves  '  the  occupation  of  the  Delta '  of  the  Nile.  This  is 
called,  in  some  passages,  the  occupation  of  Egypt;  and  I  believe  there 
is  a  closer  connection  between  the  two  than  Mr.  Dicey  seems  to 
imagine.    But,  in  strictness,  he  scarcely  means  more  than  the  Delta. 

*  Nineteenth  C&ttiury,  vol.  i.  p.  666.  *  Ibid.  p.  684. 

*  Ibid.  p.  668.  *  Ibid. ;  also  p.  669. 
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And,  for  the  benefit  of  those  among  us  who  are  nervous  at  the  visions 
of  responsibility  and  charge  thus  evoked  from  the  mist  of  the  years  to 
come,  he  holds  that  nothing  will  be  required  of  us  '  for  the  future ' 
but-7 

1.  The  erection  of  a  few  forts  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Isthmus 
(query,  with  nobody  in  them  ?). 

2.  The  presence  of  a  small  British  garrison  at  Alexandria  (query, 
in  the  presence  of  the  rather  large  and  very  respectable  army  of  the 
country?). 

3.  An  ironclad  at  Port  Said.  (But  why  nothing  at  the  other  end, 
when  our  dangers  from  Russia  through  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  about  to  be  so  formidable  ?) 

4.  A  Resident  at  Cairo ;  or  the  transfer  of  the  governing  power  to 
an  Administrator  appointed  with  our  consent.8 

Now  I  must,  in  fairness,  at  once  tender  some  admissions. 

First,  that  there  are  foreign  Powers,  and  Russia  in  all  likelihood 
among  them,  who  would  with  pleasure  see  us  engaged  in  this  operation. 

Secondly,  it  is  recommended  by  the  benevolent  consideration  that 
the  government  of  Egypt  is  bad,  and  that  if  we  were  its  masters  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  seal  more  speedily  the  doom  of  slavery,  and  to 
relieve  the  people  from  much  of  severe  and  grinding  oppression. 

Lastly,  that  I  myself  approach  the  question  under  adverse  pre- 
possessions. It  is  my  firm  conviction,  derived,  I  think,  from  my 
political  *  pastors  and  masters,'  and  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  much 
experience,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  enlargements  of  the  Empire  are  for 
us  an  evil  fraught  with  serious,  though  possibly  not  with  immediate 
danger.  I  do  not  affirm  that  they  can  always  be  avoided ;  but,  that 
they  should  never  be  accepted  except  under  circumstances  of  a  strict 
and  jealously  examined  necessity.  I  object  to  them  because  they  are 
rarely  effected  except  by  means  that  are  more  or  less  questionable, 
and  that  tend  to  compromise  British  character  in  the  judgment  of 
the  impartial  world ;  a  judgment,  which  I  hope  will  grow  from  age 
to  age  more  and  more  operative  in  imposing  moral  restraint  on  the 
proceedings  of  each  particular  State.  I  object  to  them,  because  we 
already  have  our  hands  too  full.  We  have  undertaken  responsibilities 
of  government,  such  as  never  were  assumed  before  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world.  The  cares  of  the  governing  body  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  with  its  compact  continuity  of  ground,  were  light  in  com- 
parison with  the  demands  now  made  upon  the  Parliament  and  Exe- 
cutive of  the  United  Kingdom.  Claims  made,  and  gallantly,  or  con- 
fidently at  least,  confronted ;  yet  not  adequately  met.  We,  who  hail 
with  more  than  readiness  annexations  and  other  transactions  which 
extend  and  complicate  our  responsibilities  abroad,  who  are  always 
ready  for  a  new  task,  yet  leave  many  of  the  old  tasks  undone.  Forty 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  thought  right  to  reform  fundamentally  our 
f  Supra,  p.  10.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  682,  and  svpra,  pp.  10, 11. 
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municipal  corporations ;  but  the  Corporation  of  London,  whose  case 
called  out  for  change  much  more  loudly  than  any  other,  we  have  not  yet 
had  time  or  strength  to  touch.  Our  currency,  our  local  government, 
our  liquor  lawB,  portions  even  of  our  taxation,  remain  in  a  state  either 
positively  discreditable,  or  at  the  least  inviting  and  demanding  great 
improvement ;  but,  for  want  of  time  and  strength,  we  cannot  handle 
them.  For  the  romance  of  political  travel  we  are  ready  to  scour  the 
world,  and  yet  of  capital  defect  in  duties  lying  at  our  door  we  aie 
not  ashamed. 

I  protest  upon  another  ground,  which,  if  not  more  broad  and  solid 
than  the  two  foregoing  grounds,  is  yet  at  least  more  palpable.  The 
most  pacific  of  prudent  men  must  keep  in  his  view  the  leading  out- 
lines of  the  condition  which  we  shall  have  to  accept  in  future  wars. 
As  regards  the  strength,  the  spirit,  the  resources  of  the  country,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Largely  dependent  at  other  times  on  timber, 
hemp,  and  metal  of  foreign  origin  for  the  construction  of  our  navy, 
we  now  find  ourselves  constituted,  by  the  great  transition  from  wooden 
to  iron  ships,  the  principal  producers  of  the  one  indispensable  raw 
material,  and  the  first  ship-manufacturers  of  the  world.  But  one 
subject  remains,  which  fills  me  with  a  real  alarm.  It  is  the  fewness 
of  our  men.  Ample  in  numbers  to  defend  our  island-home,  they  are, 
with  reference  to  the  boundless  calls  of  our  world-wide  dominion,  but 
as  a  few  grains  of  sand  scattered  thinly  on  a  floor.  Men  talk  of 
humiliation :  may  we  never  be  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of 
dependence  upon  vicarious  valour,  bought  dear  and  sold  cheap  in  the 
open  market.  Public  extravagance  does  not  with  us  take  the  humour 
of  overpay  to  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors.  In  war  time,  we  must 
ungrudgingly  add  (and  it  is  no  easy  matter)  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
services.  But  after  we  have  done  all  that  is  possible,  we  shall  not 
have  done  enough.  It  will  still  remain  an  effort  beyond,  and  almost 
against,  nature,  for  some  thirty  millions  of  men  to  bear  in  chief  the 
burden  of  defending  the  countries  inhabited  by  near  three  hundred 
millions.  We  must  not  flinch  from  the  performance  of  our  duty  to 
those  countries.  But  neither  let  us,  by  puerile  expedients,  try  to  hide 
from  ourselves  what  it  involves.  To  divest  ourselves  of  territory  once 
acquired  is  very  difficult.  Where  it  is  dishonourable,  it  cannot  be 
thought  of.  Even  where  it  is  not,  it  is  likely  to  set  in  action  some 
reasonable  as  well  as  many  unreasonable  susceptibilities.  If  then  we 
commit  an  error  in  adding  to  territory,  it  is  an  error  impossible  or 
difficult  to  cure.  It  fills  me  with  surprise  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween our  population  and  our  probable  duties  in  war  is  so  little  felt, 
especially  (so  far  as  I  know)  by  professional  men,  as  a  prudential 
restraint  upon  the  thirst  for  more  territory.  The  surrender  of  the 
Ionian  Protectorate  was  not  founded  on  a  desire  to  husband  our  mili- 
tary means ;  but,  even  as  estimated  by  that  result,  it  was  one  of  the 
very  best  measures  of  our  time. 
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I  must  now  frankly  demur  to  each  and  all,  in  succession,  of  the 
arguments,  which  are  supposed  to  render  some  kind  of  occupation  in 
Egypt  expedient,  and  even  imperative. 

The  first  of  them  is,  that  the  retention  of  our  Indian  dominion  is 
a  matter  comparable  in  some  sense  with,  and  next  in  importance  to, 
our  national  independence.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  stimulate  our 
national  pride.  Ministrations  at  that  altar  are  already  far  too  much 
in  request.  But  I  confess  my  belief  that  a  high  doctrine  of  the  depen- 
dence of  England  upon  India  is  humiliating,  and  even  degrading.  I 
admit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  no  such  dependence.  I  hold,  firmly  and 
unconditionally,  that  we  have  indeed  a  great  duty  towards  India,  but 
that  we  have  no  interest  in  India,  except  the  wellbeing  of  India  itself^ 
and  what  that  wellbeing  will  bring  with  it  in  the  way  of  consequence. 
If,  in  a  certain  sense  and  through  indirect  channels,  India  is  politically 
tributary  to  England,  the  tribute  is  one  utterly  insignificant :  it  is 
probably  not  near  a  hundredth  part  of  the  sheer  annual  profits  of  the 
nation,  nor  near  a  fourth  part  of  the  unforced  gains  of  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  that  country.  India  does  not  add  to,  but  takes  from, 
our  military  strength.  The  root  and  pith  and  substance  of  the 
material  greatness  of  our  nation  lies  within  the  compass  of  these 
islands  ;  and  is,  except  in  trifling  particulars,  independent  of  all  and 
every  sort  of  political  dominion  beyond  them.  This  dominion  adds 
to  our  fame,  partly  because  of  its  moral  and  social  grandeur,  partly 
because  foreigners  partake  the  superstitions,  which  still  to  no  small 
extent  prevail  among  us,  and  think  that  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  our 
scattered  territories  lies  the  main  secret  of  our  strength.  Further,  it 
imposes  upon  us  the  most  weighty  and  solemn  duties ;  duties,  nowhere 
so  weighty  and  solemn  as  in  India.  We  have  of  our  own  motion 
wedded  the  fortunes  of  that  country,  and  we  never  can  in  honour 
solicit  a  divorce.  Protesting,  then,  against  the  sore  disparagement 
which  attaches  to  this  doctrine  of  dependence,  I  am  so  far  in  practical 
agreement  with  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  that  I  fully  aver  we 
are  bound  to  study  the  maintenance  of  our  power  in  India,  under  the 
present  and  all  proximate  circumstances,  as  a  capital  demand  upon 
the  national  honour. 

But,  alas !  this  agreement  is  but  for  a  moment ;  and  it  *  starts  aside 
like  a  broken  bow '  when  we  observe  an  assumption  which  underlies 
all  the  arguments  for  an  occupation  in  Egypt,  namely,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  maintenance  of  our  power  in  India  is  after  all,  in  its 
Alpha  and  its  Omega,  a  military  question ;  though  subject,  we  may 
hope,  to  the  condition,  that  it  is  to  be  maintained  without  violation 
of  the  moral  laws.  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inversion  of 
the  due  order  of  ideas ;  an  inversion  dangerous  to  us  and  most 
degrading  to  India.  I  hold  that  the  capital  agent  in  determining 
finally  the  question  whether  our  power  in  India  is  or  is  not  to  con- 
tinue, will  be  the  will  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
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people  who  inhabit  India,  their  positive  or  their  negative  will,  their 
anxiety,  or  at  least  their  willingness,  to  be  in  connection  with  us 
rather  than  encounter  the  mischiefs  or  the  rides  of  change.  The 
question  who  shall  have  supreme  rule  in  India  is,  by  the  laws  of 
right,  an  Indian  question ;  and  those  laws  of  right  are  from  day  to  day 
growing  into  laws  of  fact.  Our  title  to  be  there  depends  on  a  first  con- 
dition, that  our  being  there  is  profitable  to  the  Indian  nations ;  and 
on  a  second  condition,  that  we  can  make  them  see  and  understand  it 
to  be  profitable.  It  is  the  moral,  and  not  the  military,  question  which 
stands  first  in  the  order  of  ideas,  with  reference  to  the  power  of 
England  in  India,  as  much  as  with  reference  to  the  power,  in  England 
itself,  of  the  State  over  the  people. 

Moreover,  these  truths  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  truths  of 
the  study  only.  It  is  high  time  that  they  pass  from  the  chill  eleva- 
tion of  political  philosophy  into  the  warmth  of  contact  with  daily 
life ;  that  they  take  their  place  in  the  working  rules,  and  that  they 
limit  the  daily  practice,  of  the  agents  of  our  power ;  that  they  not  only 
obtain  recognition,  but  likewise  acquire  familiarity  with  the  thought 
and  the  habitual  temper  of  the  British  people :  for  unless  they  do, 
we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  meet  an  inevitable  future,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  confront  the  growth  of  the  Indian  mind  under  the  very 
active  processes  of  education  which  we  ourselves  have  introduced,  or 
to  develope  the  copious  resource,  and  the  powers  of  elastic  adaptation, 
which  the  tide  of  on-coming  needs  is  certain  to  require. 

Again,  however,  my  line  of  march  approximates  to  that  of  the 
opponent.  As  I  admit  army  administration  to  be  a  great  question  at 
home,  while  denying  that  it  is  the  prime  vital  function  of  the  State, 
so  I  must  allow  the  military  question  to  be  great,  and  even  relatively 
somewhat  greater,  for  India,  as  a  vital  condition  of  our  power  and 
standing  there.  But  again,  approximation  is  to  be  followed  by  early 
and  wide  divergence.  The  possibility,  I  am  told,  of  Russian  power  on  the 
Bosphorus  requires  us,  as  matter  of  absolute  necessity,9  at  once  to  secure 
our  route  to  India.  Why  ?  And  first,  is  Russian  power  on  the  Bospho- 
rus a  practical  possibility  ?  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  the  belief  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  Europe,  it  is  not.  We  have  indeed,  by  incredi- 
ble folly,  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which  has  greatly  weakened 
the  admirable  barrier  some  years  ago  erected  in  Roumania ;  and  the 
same  perversity  and  blindness  have  given  to  the  Russians  a  separate 
foot-hold  in  Bulgaria,  which  we  have  compelled  to  hail  the  Czar  as 
her  sole  deliverer.  But  that  man  must  estimate  strangely  first  the  pru- 
dence of  Russia,  secondly  the  force  of  Russia,  thirdly  the  disposition 
and  the  power  of  Europe  at  large,  who  can  think  that  our  errors  have 
even  now  made  probable  what  I  grant  they  have  brought  within  the 
verge  of  abstract  possibility. 

We  do  not,  however,  because  it  is  possible  our  house  may  be 
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broken  into,  sit  up  all  night  and  every  night.  We  seem,  many  of 
lis,  to  have,  with  all  our  bold  assumptions,  but  a  small  stock  of  self- 
respect  ;  and  too  readily  to  let  our  fears  befool  us.  One  moment  we 
describe  Russia  with  contempt  as  bankrupt,  the  next  we  enthrone 
her  as  omnipotent  in  Constantinople,  and  having  placed  her  there  we 
next  gratuitously  supply  her,  who  cannot  at  sea  look  even  Turkey  in 
the  face,  with  an  unbounded  store  of  fleets  and  armies,  which  she  is 
at  once  to  use,  seemingly  out  of  sheer  depravity,  in  stopping  the  Suez 
Canal,  while  the  fleets  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  are  to 
look  on  in  stupefied  dismay.  Anticipations  of  this  kind  have  their 
explanation,  not  in  any  state  of  facts  rationally  examined,  but  in 
what  Dr.  Carpenter  calls  unconscious  cerebration :  they  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  an  over-heated  brain.  The  grisly  phantom  rises  from  the  deep, 
now  a  little  nearer,  and  now  a  little  farther  off;  sometimes  at  one  point 
of  the  compass,  and  sometimes  at  another.  In  1859  and  the  following 
year,  it  was  from  France.  About  1862,  he  migrated  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  and  glared  on  us  from  that  horizon.  In  1870,  he  recrossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  inspired  the  notorious «  Battle  of  Dorking.'  He  loves 
travel  and  variety  of  costume,  and  he  now  wears  a  Russian  dress. 
Alas !  and  must  it  thus  ever  be  with  this  nation,  once  so  manly  and 
so  self-possessed  ?  Is  perpetual  panic  to  wait  as  a  scourge  upon  the 
grossness  of  our  prosperity,  like  gout  and  its  impish  train  of  mis- 
chiefe  on  the  intemperance  of  the  proverbial  alderman  ? 

But  let  us  take  all  these  dreams  already  to  have  become  realities. 
Still  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  this  all-conquering,  all-devour- 
ing Russia  will  have  to  make  at  any  rate  a  portentous  effort,  when 
she  is  to  leap  from  Constantinople  to  Calcutta,  and  when,  in  order 
to  do  it  with  more  security,  she  stops  the  Suez  Canal,  to  cripple  our 
power,  and  secure  her  own  safety  there.  She  will  surely  not  put  herself 
under  such  a  strain,  except  for  an  adequate  result.  Suppose  the  very 
worst.    The  Canal  is  stopped.    And  what  then  ? 

A  heavy  blow  will  have  been  inflicted  on  the  commerce,  the 
prosperity,  the  comfort  of  the  world.  We,  as  the  great  carriers,  and 
as  the  first  commercial  nation  of  Christendom,  shall  be  the  greatest 
losers.  But  it  is  a  question  of  loss  and  of  loss  only.  It  is  a  tax  and  a 
tax  only.  What  came  and  went  quick  and  cheaply  must  come  and  go 
slow  and  dearer ;  and  less  will  come  and  go  accordingly.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  full  proportion  to  other  countries  the  ability  to  bear  loss,  for 
we  have  much  more  to  draw  upon.  But  it  is  wearisome  to  pursue 
in  detail  a  preposterous  hypothesis.  I  turn  then  to  the  military 
question,  and  ask  how  much  will  Russia  have  gained,  after  she  has 
brought  into  the  hard  form  of  fact  the  impossible  and  the  incredible? 

The  answer  is,  that  she  will  have  introduced  an  average  delay  of 
about  three  weeks  into  our  military  communications  with  Bombay, 
and  less  with  Calcutta.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  many,  that 
there  is  a  route  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  completely 
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as  if  that  route  lay  by  the  North-west  Passage.  Yet  the  discovery  of 
the  new  water-path,  when  it  was  achieved,  was  an  event  greater  in  rela- 
tion to  the  contemporary  condition  of  the  world,  than  the  peroement  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  has  been  for  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  will  not  be  brighter  in  history  than  that 
of  Vasco  de  Gama.  I  need  not  say  that  the  Gape  route  to  India  is 
still  largely  used,  though  the  Canal  draws  the  picked  portion  of  the 
trade.  But  no  through  service  to  India  for  mails  and  passengers  has 
been  organised  or  could  live.  The  Cape  itself  lies  halfway ;  and  it  may 
be  termed  also  equidistant  from  Calcutta  and  from  Bombay.  The  im- 
portant and  growing  settlements  of  that  region  have  not,  however, 
escaped  the  eye  of  British  enterprise.  Two  services  of  large  vessels 
carry  the  mails  weekly  from  England ;  and  the  energy  of  Mr.  Donald 
Currie,  who  conducts  one  of  these  services,  has  reduced  the  passage 
to  twenty-three,  twenty-two,  and  even  twenty-one  days.  Supposing 
that  in  time  of  war  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  this  route,  we 
must  double  the  period  just  named  to  cover  the  entire  distance  to 
India ;  and  the  result  is  a  loss  of  three  weeks  to  Bombay,  and  less  to 
Calcutta,  as  compared  with  the  present  route  by  Briadisi.  But,  as  the 
Continent  cannot  be  countedon  for  war  time,  we  must  make  the  com- 
parison with  the  voyage  from  Southampton,  which  lengthens  the 
present  passage  by  some  days,  and  thus  reduces  the  Iosb  below  three 
weeks.  This  will  hardly  make  the  difference  to  us  between  life  and 
death  in  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  grim  Auto- 
crat of  the  Kussias  (such  we  must  paint  him)  will  be  disappointed, 
when  we  escape  his  clutches  after  all. 

Indeed,  Eussia  or  no  .Russia,  it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  whether 
confident  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  Canal  for  our  military 
communications  with  India,  under  the  varied  and  shifting  contin- 
gencies of  war.  I  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  shall  secure  and 
firmly  hold  whatever  can  be  attained  by  maritime  supremacy  at  both 
extremities  of  the  Canal.  But  neither  maritime  supremacy  nor  the 
promised  forts  on  the  Syrian  side  will  secure  unbroken  freedom  of 
passage  along  a  water-way  where  there  is  only  a  depth  of  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  feet,  with  a  general  width  sufficient  for  one  vessel,  to  be 
obstructed.  *  Given  four-and-twenty  hours'  time,'  says  Mr.  Dicey,10 
'  and  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
any  portion '  of  its  sandy  banks,  and  damage  might  be  done  <  which 
would  not  only  render  the  Canal  impassable  for  the  moment,  but 
which  could  not  be  repaired  for  weeks  or  months.'  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  hold  the  line,  approaching  a  hundred  miles,  as  a  continuous 
fortification,  it  does  not  at  once  appear  how  the  Canal  could  be  secured 
against  the  furtive  scuttling  of  ships.  If  it  cannot,  what  becomes  of 
all  the  costly  care  for  the  military  custody  of  the  banks  ?  And  in 
what  position  would  England  be  placed  before  the  world,  if,  for  the 
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sake  of  convenience  on  our  military  road  to  India,  we  insist  on  bring- 
ing about  dangers  to  the  Canal,  from  which,  as  the  commercial  and 
pacific  highway  of  the  world,  it  might  but  for  us  be  free  ?  Upon  the 
whole  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  the  authorities  of 
our  War  Department,  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  have 
already  discounted  them  by  laying  their  account  with  a  return  to 
the  old  route  of  the  Gape  for  times  of  war. 

But  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  topics  of  scruple  and  objection. 
And  I  next  ask,  why  is  the  territorial  occupation  of  Egypt  needful  or 
useful  for  the  military  command  of  the  Canal  in  time  of  war  ?  Why 
will  it  not  suffice,  supposing  this  command  to  be  necessary  and  to  be 
practicable,  to  secure  it  by  the  proper  measures  at  sea,  and  if  needful 
by  land,  at  the  proper  time  ?  They  would  then  be  free,  as  I  shall 
show,  from  the  unlimited  embarrassments,  with  which  any  permanent 
scheme  seems  to  be  begirt ;  and  they  would  carry  with  them  their 
only  possible  warrant  in  the  overruling  necessities  of  the  moment. 
Shall  we  be  told  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  that  we  might 
have  to  wrench  the  country  out  of  other  hands  ?  I  ask  out  of  what 
hands  ?  Even  the  fabulous  energies  of  Bussia  are  not  credited  with 
including  such  a  measure  in  her  plans.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  tra- 
ditional with  her  to  make  over  Egypt  to  our  mercies.  It  will  be 
remembered,  with  what  patience  or  even  favour  our  ill-contrived  and 
useless  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the  Canal  was  regarded  by  great 
part  of  Europe :  a  measure  which  might  have  given  rise  to  serious 
complications,  had  there  been  a  disposition  elsewhere  to  view  it  in 
the  same  spirit  of  implacable  suspicion  as  that  which  we  ourselves 
are  too  apt  to  indulge.  Nor  is  there  a  single  Power,  which  even  the 
most  inflamed  imagination  can  at  present  conceive  to  cherish  plans 
for  anticipating  us  in  the  military  occupation  of  Egypt.  So  that,  if 
we  raze  out  all  our  earlier  protests,  and  admit  all  the  propositions 
that  have  been  (I  think)  confuted,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  case 
for  these  fussy  schemes,  as  I  must  call  them,  for  involving  us  in 
difficulties  at  which  I  will  now  further  glance. 

Some  of  the  less  temperate  of  our  adventurers  (I  must  not  call 
them  buccaneers)  in  the  South-east  Mediterranean,  unlike  Mr.  Dicey, 
include  in  their  annexations  the  Island  of  Crete.  This  proposal 
would  be  indeed  formidable,  were  it  likely,  as  it  is  not,  to  be  seriously 
entertained.  If  Austria  and  fiussia,  or  either  of  them,  should  be 
tempted  to  extend  their  dominions  by  the  incorporation  of  neighbour- 
ing Slav  provinces,  whose  desire  it  is  not  to  change  masters  but  to  be 
free,  they  will  do  it,  as  I  believe,  under  the  strong  disapproval  of 
the  British  nation,  a  disapproval  which  might  some  day  find  a  vent. 
Yet  even  they  would  have  some  apologies,  in  consideration  of  religion, 
race,  and  neighbourhood,  for  such  a  proceeding,  which  we  could  not 
plead.  Mr.  Dicey  seems  to  think,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  that  an  in- 
tervention of  British  power  in  Egypt  might  not  be  wholly  disagreeable 
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to  the  people  of  the  country.  But  who  has  made  this  assertion  respect- 
ing Crete  ?  Has  she  not  fought,  and  fought  right  well,  for  freedom? 
Although  indeed  she  obtained,  in  doing  it,  but  niggard  measures 
either  of  aid  or  justice  from  the  Powers  of  Europe.  What  Greek  is 
there  so  debased,  so  grovelling,  that  he  would  consent  to  part  on  any 
terms  from  the  bright  inheritance  of  the  name  bequeathed  him  by  his 
sires  ?  In  the  case  of  subjects  of  the  Porte,  it  may  be  that  the  sense 
of  insult  is  lost  in  a  more  grinding  sense  of  injury.  But,  in  my  view, 
nearly  the  most  daring  insult  ever  inflicted  by  man  upon  men  is  the 
proposal  of  Midhat  Pasha  in  his  Turkish  '  Constitution '  to  Slavs,  to 
Armenians,  and  above  all  to  Hellenes,  that  they  shall  become  '  Otto- 
mans.' Crete  is  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  European  civilisation.  It 
ought  to  have  formed  an  original  portion  of  free  Greece.  It  is  united 
with  the  Greek  continent  by  every  tie  that  can  bind  men,  save  the 
one  still  lacking  of  political  organisation :  by  common  race,  history, 
feeling,  language,  and  (for  the  large  majority)  religion.  Differing 
from  the  Slav  and  yet  more  from  the  Armenian  countries,  it  scarcely 
yet  reckons  two  centuries  of  bondage.  We  found  it  well,  on  high 
grounds  of  principle  and  feeling,  to  allow  Corfu  and  its  sister  islands 
to  join  themselves  to  Greece.  I  have  a  word  to  say,  in  this  matter, 
even  on  what  we  owe  to  Turkey.  But  be  that  much  or  be  it  little,  I 
trust  and  believe  we  shall  never  set  the  abominable  precedent  of  re- 
ducing into  a  new  political  subordination  an  island  which  is  a  member 
of  a  recognised  and  partly  free  Christian  family,  and  which  has 
written  in  the  best  blood  of  its  citizens,  scarcely  yet  dry,  its  title  to 
share  that  freedom. 

Reverting  to  Egypt,  I  observe  that  Mr.  Dicey  dwells  on  the  small- 
ness  of  the  territory.  This  smaUness,  he  says,  makes  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible  for  two  rival  governments  to  be  within  its  limits.11  He  proposes, 
however,  all  along,  that  we  shall  have,  as  far  as  it  reaches  locally, 
a  supreme  control  in  government ;  for  we  are  to  hold  secure  military 
possession,  to  keep  down  the  taxes,  and  to  check  oppression.19  Yet  he 
also  proposes  that  the  sphere  of  our  commanding  influence  is  to  be 
confined  to  the  Delta.  There  appear  to  be  here  some  inconsistencies. 
Of  what  use  is  military  command  within  the  Delta  for  the  custody  of 
the  Canal  ?  And  is  not  the  dualism  of  government,  once  renounced, 
also  resumed  ?  But  I  am  not  acting  as  a  critic.  What  I  seek  to 
impress  is,  that  territorial  questions  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  fay 
arbitrary  limits;  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  taking 
Egyptian  soil  by  pinches.  We  may  seize  an  Aden  and  a  Perim, 
where  there  is  no  already  formed  community  of  inhabitants,  and  cir- 
cumscribe a  tract  at  will.  But  our  first  site  in  Egypt,  be  it  by  larceny 
or  be  it  by  emption,  will  be  the  almost  certain  egg  of  a  North  African 
Empire,  that  will  grow  and  grow  until  another  Victoria  and  another 
Albert,  titles  of  the  Lake-sources  of  the  White  Nile,  come  within  our 
"  Vol.  i.  p.  674.  ««  Supra,  p.  1 1. 
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borders ;  and  till  we  finally  join  hands  across  the  Equator  with  Natal 
and  Cape  Town,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  on  the  south,  or  of  Abyssinia  or  Zanzibar  to  be  swallowed  by 
way  of  viaticum  on  our  journey.  And  then,  with  a  great  empire  in 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  with  the  whole  new  or  fifth 
quarter  to  ourselves,  we  may  be  territorially  content,  but  less  than 
ever  at  our  ease ;  for  if  agitators  and  alarmists  can  now  find  at  almost 
every  spot  *  British  interests '  to  bewilder  and  disquiet  us,  their  quest 
will  then  be  all  the  wider,  in  proportion  as  the  excepted  points  will 
be  the  fewer. 

Egypt  proper  is  indeed  a  small  country.  Our  most  recent  and  most 
comprehensive  informant,  Mr.  M'Coan,13  fixing  its  boundary  at  the 
First  Cataract,  points  out  that  the  French,  in  1798,  found  a  cultivable 
surface  of  only  9,600  square  miles,  since  extended  to  11,350.  It  can- 
not be  allowable  to  suppose  one  portion  of  this  tract  under  our  supreme 
controlling  authority,  and  another  free  from  it  Moreover,  it  is  vain  to 
disguise  that  we  shall  have  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  we  have  any  of  it  at  all.  Mr.  Dicey  says  we  must  prevent 
intolerable  oppression.  I  hold  that  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  all  op- 
pression, tolerable  or  not ;  and  therefore  and  beyond  all  things  with 
the  entire  taxation  of  the  country,  which  is  the  fountain-head  of  the 
oppression,  both  tolerable  and  intolerable.  In  an  Egypt  controlled 
and  developed  by  us,  every  detail  of  the  popular  life  and  state  will  be 
familiar  to  the  English  and  the  European  eye.  It  will  not  be  shielded 
by  remoteness,  as  is  even  now  the  interior  of  our  Indian  communities; 
it  is  nowhere,  so  to  speak,  out  of  sight  of  the  Nile.  We  cannot,  as  in 
our  free  colonies,  divest  ourselves  of  direct  responsibility  through  the 
gift  of  self-government.  If  we  could,  the  problem,  simplified  in  one 
aspect,  would  be  complicated  in  another ;  for  who  can  say  what  would 
be  the  opinion  of  a  self-governing  Egypt  on  the  question  whether  it 
would  go  to  seek  a  master  in  the  British  Isles,  or  whether  it  would 
prefer  an  independent  domesticated  ruler,  identified  with  its  religion, 
not  alien  to  its  race,  and  rooted  already  by  blood  in  the  recent  tradi- 
tions of  its  resurrection  and  its  growth  ?  Be  it  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, or  be  it  the  Colonial  Secretary,  or  be  it  an  Egyptian  Secretary  of 
State,  manufactured  ad  hoc,  I  cannot  envy  him  his  prospective  charge : 
and  though  he  would  give  certainty  and  finality  (as  the  Eussians  every- 
where do)  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  would  import  a  multitude 
of  improvements  under  the  eye  of  our  Parliament,  and  stimulated  by 
its  interpellations  and  debates,  I  am  far  from  being  entirely  sure  that 
the  action  of  our  popular  system  might  not  prove  greatly  too  vivid 
and  direct  to  please  the  sheiks  and  the  fellaheen,  even  while  it 
might  profit  them. 

I  fear,  again,  that  we  should  be  making  a  very  dangerous  experi- 
ment on  the  common  susceptibilities  of  Islam.    Not  the  absurd  and 
11  JfyVP*  MitU.    London,  July,  1877,  p.  19. 
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wicked  susceptibilities  freely  imputed  to  our  Mohammedan  fellow- 
subjects  of  India  by  many  of  the  Turkish  party  in  this  country ;  who 
threaten  us  with  the  revolt  of  forty  millions  of  men  unless  we  are 
content  to  stand  among  the  supporters  of  the  most  cruel  and  mis- 
chievous despotism  upon  earth.  This  threat  we  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate. But  the  susceptibilities,  which  we  might  offend  in  Egypt,  are 
rational  and  just.  For  very  many  centuries,  she  has  been  inhabited 
by  a  Mohammedan  community.  That  community  has  always  been 
governed  by  Mohammedan  influences  and  powers.  During  a  portion 
of  the  period,  it  had  Sultans  of  its  own.  Of  late,  while  politically 
attached  to  Constantinople,  it  has  been  practically  governed  from 
within :  a  happy  incident  in  the  condition  of  any  country,  and  one 
which  we  should  be  slow  to  change.  The  grievances  of  the  people  are 
indeed  great ;  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  they  are  incurable. 
Mohammedanism  now  appears,  in  the  light  of  experience,  to  be  radi- 
cally incapable  of  establishing  a  good  or  tolerable  government  over 
civilised  and  Christian  races ;  but  what  proof  have  we  that  in  the 
case  of  a  Mohammedan  community,  where  there  are  no  adverse  com- 
plications of  blood,  or  religion,  or  tradition,  or  speech,  the  ends  of 
political  society,  as  they  understand  them,  may  not  be  passably 
attained? 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  this  very  moment,  Mohammedan 
sympathies  appear  to  be  operating  in  Egypt  with  great  force.  It  is 
known  with  what  powerful  effect  Egypt,  though  willing  enough  to  make 
war  on  the  Turk  for  her  own  advantage,  yet  was  also  ready  to  assist  him 
in  his  quarrel  against  the  subject  Christian  race  in  the  Morea,  and 
again  in  Crete.  Even  so  at  this  juncture  we  have  before  our  eyes  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  vassal  who  is  doing  much  more  than  he  has 
bound  himself  to  do.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the  Khedive 
proposed  to  support  the  Sultan  by  means  of  a  force,  which  was  to  be 
raised  and  paid  by  voluntary  contributions.  But  by  quick  degrees 
this  cloud  has  been  consolidated  into  a  very  real  whale.  Egyptian  forces 
of  sensible  amount  have  already  entered  the  field ;  further  reinforce- 
ments are  said  to  be  in  preparation ;  and  it  is  also  hinted  that  the 
Khedive,  after  having  refused  a  short  time  back  to  share  in  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Turkish  repudiation  (by  remitting  his  tribute  to  the 
Sultan,  instead  of  sending  it,  as  in  good  faith  he  ought,  to  Constan- 
tinople), is  now  ready,  for  the  dear  sake  of  his  religion,  to  court 

shame  and  sacrifice  morality. 

Te  propter  eundem 
Extinctus  pudor,  et  qua  sola  aidera  adibam 
Fama  prior.14 

Viewing  all  these  facts,  I  for  one  am  inclined,  on  prudential  grounds, 
to  say, '  Hands  off.' 

But  if  this  be  so  with  reference  to  the  confined  area  of  Egypt 
proper,  much  more  must  we  be  moved  to  abstain  when  we  consider 

"  JB*.  iv.  321. 
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that  Egypt  proper  is  not  alone  in  question.  The  rulers  of  a  narrow 
country  have  striven  hard  to  extend  their  authority  over  a  space  pro- 
portioned to  its  primeval  dignity,  and  to  the  day  when  it  contended 
with  Assyria  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  From  the  seat  of  their 
recognised  dominion,  they  have  directed  the  eye  and  stretched  out 
the  arm  over  all  Nubia  to  Dongola,  and  beyond  it  into  the  Beled-es- 
Soudan,  or  country  of  the  blacks,  which  reaches  without  a  boundary 
away  beyond  Abyssinia,  and  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Zanzibar.  It  is  a 
territory,  says  M'Coan,  five  times  larger  than  that  ruled  by  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caliphs;  for  administrative  pur- 
poses it  already  touches  Gondokoro ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  from  this  point  to  the  Mediterranean  we  have  a  reach  of 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  with  an  area,  according  to  M'Coan,  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire.16  The  population  of  Egypt 
proper  approaches  six  millions,  and  that  of  Nubia  and  the  Upper  Nile 
is  taken  at  ten  to  eleven  millions.16  Now,  as  relations  of  some  kind 
have  been  contracted  by  the  Khedive  with  this  vast  region  and  large 
population,  the  questions  must  press  upon  us  with  relentless  force, 
first,  whether,  to  protect  a  few  score  miles  of  canal,  we  are  to  take 
the  charge  of  two  thousand  miles  of  territory ;  and,  if  not,  then, 
secondly,  at  what  point  and  by  what  process  we  are  to  quash  the  rela- 
tions of  superiority  and  subordination  already  formed,  and  to  repu- 
diate the  obligations  they  entail  ? 

It  is  urged  with  truth,  that  we  receive  from  some  quarters 
encouragement  to  enter  upon  these  undertakings.    For  one.  I  should 
attach   more  weight  to  this  encouragement  could  I  find  sufficient 
proof  that  each  and  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  are  bent  on  consolidat- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe.    But  a  suspicion  has  gone  abroad  that  in 
some  minds  a  disposition  prevails  to  seek  for  safety,  or  to  secure  pre- 
eminence, in   setting  their  neighbours  by  the  ears.     Nor  can  I 
entirely  dismiss  this  suspicion  with  all  the  promptitude,  nay,  all  the 
indignation,  which  might  be  desired.     It  is  with  quite  a  different 
sentiment  that  I  turn  to  consider  the  probable  attitude  of  one  Power 
in  particular,  namely,  France.     In  one  part  of  his  argument,  Mr. 
Dicey  seems  to  rely  upon  her  momentary  weakness.17    In  its  later  deve- 
lopment, he  has  arrived  at  the  more  comfortable  conclusion  that  the 
statesmen  of  France  '  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  policy  which 
might  strengthen  England's  interests  in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.' 18 
Without  entering  into  details  that  could  not  be  profitable,  I  must 
record  an  emphatic  dissent.    My  belief  is  that  the  day,  which  wit- 
nesses our  occupation  of  Egypt,  will  bid  a  long  farewell  to  all  cordiality 
of  political  relations  between  France  and  England.    There  might  be 
no  immediate  quarrel,  no  exterior  manifestation ;  but  a  silent  rankling 
grudge  there  would  be,  like  the  now  extinguished  grudge  of  America 

u  Egypt  as  it  U9  ch.  i.  p.  19.  "  Ibid.  oh.  ii,  p.  22. 

17  Nineteenth  Centwry,  vol.  i.  p.  671.  w  Supra,  p.  6. 
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during  the  civil  wax,  which  awaited  the  [opportunity  of  some  embar- 
rassment on  our  side,  and  on  hers  of  returning  peace  and  leisure  from 
weightier  matters.    Nations  have  good  memories. 

These  remarks  make  no  pretension  to  exhaust  the  subject ;  yet  I 
think  they  suffice  to  show  how  radically  inexpedient  are  the  vague 
schemes  now  more  or  less  afloat  for  our  occupation  of  Egypt.  They 
are  directed  exclusively  against  its  sole  occupation.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  cause  or  warrant  for  any  occupation  of  it  whatever.  But  a 
joint  occupation  would  be  in  most  respects  an  essentially  different 
scheme,  and  would  require  a  separate  treatment. 
^  There  remains,  however,  one  point  yet  to  be  touched.  It  is  the 
'  aspect  of  these  schemes  as  before  the  high  tribunal  of  international 
law  and  right.  It  is  but  just  a  twelvemonth,  since  we  were  instructed 
from  official  quarters  to  regard  the  re-establishment  of  the  status  quo 
cmte  as  the  desirable  and  normal  termination  of  the  Eastern  crisis, 
both  then  and  now  subsisting.  For  a  few  months  longer,  we  still 
heard  much  of  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  upholding  the  treaties  of  1856.  Of 
late  these  formulae  seem  to  have  been  worn  threadbare :  causes,  like 
persons,  may  take  the  benefit  of  an  alias,  especially  if  it  be  euphonious ; 
and  the  popular  or  less  unpopular  alias  of  the  hour  is  the  consecrated 
ensign  of  *  British  interests.'  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  Now  it  is  most 
singular  that  the  propagandism  of  Egyptian  occupation  seems  to 
proceed  principally  from  those  *who  were  always  thought  to  be  the 
fastest  friends  to  the  formula  of  independence  and  integrity,  and  on 
whom  the  unhappy  Turk  was  encouraged  to  place  a  blindfold  reliance. 
I  have  heard  of  men  on  board  ship,  thought  to  be  moribund,  whose 
clothes  were  sold  by  auction  in  their  hearing  by  their  shipmates. 
And  thus,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Turk,  we  are  now  stimulated  to  divide 
his  inheritance. 

Now  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  it  inadmissible,  nay  monstrous, 
to  plead  the  treaties  of  1856  as  guaranteeing  a  lengthened  license 
to  cruel  oppression  beyond  all  hope  of  remedy.  But  if  I  find  the 
Turk  incapable  of  establishing  a  good,  just,  and  well-proportioned 
government  over  civilised  and  Christian  races,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  under  a  similar  incapacity  when  his  task  shall  only  be 
to  hold  empire  over  populations  wholly  or  principally  Oriental  and 
Mohammedans.  On  this  head,  I  do  not  know  that  any  verdict  of 
guilty  has  yet  been  found  against  him  by  a  competent  tribunal. 
Mr.  Dicey,  in  his  considerate  way  of  approaching  the  question,  pro- 
poses that  we  should  purchase  the  Egyptian  Tribute,  and  this  nearly 
at  the  price  of  Consols.  I  admit  that  we  thus  provide  the  Sultan  with 
abundant  funds  for  splendid  obsequies.  But  none  the  less  would  this 
plan  sever  at  a  stroke  all  African  territory  from  an  empire  likely  enough 
to  be  also  shorn  of  its  provinces  in  Europe.  It  seems  to  me,  I  own, 
'inequitable,  whether  in  dealing  with  the  Turk  or  with  any  one  else, 
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to  go  beyond  the  just  necessity  of  the  case.  I  object  to  our  making 
him  or  anybody  else  a  victim  to  the  insatiable  maw  of  these  stage- 
playing  British  interests.  And  I  think  we  should  decline  to  bid, 
during  his  lifetime,  for  this  portion  of  his  clothes.  It  is  not  sound 
doctrine  that  for  our  own  purposes  we  are  entitled  to  help  him  down- 
wards to  his  doom. 

And  this  brings  me  to  conclude  with  a  few  sentences  of  reminis- 
cence and  of  prospect  on  the  general  situation.  From  first  to  last,  in 
my  limited  sphere,  I  have  pleaded  in  favour  of  meeting  the  case  of  the 
East  by  the  measures  truly  remedial,  measures  sufficient  but  not  exces- 
sive. Fearful  of  unexplained  motive  and  undefined  change,  I  held, 
when  the  tempest  was  at  its  height,  that  we  ought  to  maintain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  I  believed  that  the 
conscience  of  our  age  could  i*ot  permit  the  re-establishment,  after 
what  had  happened,  of  the  certainly  execrable  administration  in  the 
Slav  provinces,  and  that  the  official  staff,  civil  and  military,  should 
therefore  be  utterly  removed  from  Bulgaria.19  I  have,  therefore,  been 
systematically  declared  by  the  c  friends  *  of  Turkey — and  well  may 
die,  if  any,  cry,  €  God  save  me  from  my  friends ! ' — to  have  urged  that 
the  Empire  and  the  race  should  be  driven  out  of  Europe.  But  as  to 
expelling  the  race  I  had  never  said  a  word ;  and  as  to  expelling  the 
Empire,  I  had  said  it  should,  if  possible,  be  retained  in  the  fulness  of 
its  territorial  possessions ;  only  with  the  substitution  of  tribute  and 
suzerainty,  which  had  up  to  that  time  so  admirably  met  the  case 
in  Boumania,  for  a  direct  administration  which  could  only  aggravate 
from  year  to  year  the  embarrassments  of  the  rulers,  and  the  miseries 
of  the  ruled. 

This  recommendation  was  in  accord  with  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
although  some  sections  and  classes  described  it  as  the  offspring  of 
sentiment  clad  in  the  garb  of  rhetoric.  The  emancipation  of  the 
Slav  provinces  was  held  by  the  men  of  practice,  and  men  of  affairs,  as 
they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves,  to  be  a  wild  impracticable  notion, 
hatched  in  the  brain  of  a  political  suicide.  That  it  might  be  the 
better  denounced,  it  was  radically  and  systematically  misstated  as  a 
recommendation  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Europe ;  and  a  person  in  a 
very  high  situation  has  since  publicly  apologised  for  having  been  first 
the  victim  and  then  the  propagator  of  this  misrepresentation.  But, 
in  this  country,  if  you  will  only  begin  with  contemptuously  denounc- 
ing sentiment  and  rhetoric,  you  may  be  as  sentimental  and  rhetorical 
as  you  please ;  and  if  you  have  loudly  proclaimed  yourself  as  a  prac- 
tical man,  a  man  of  facts,  you  may  deal  in  fiction  wholesale  without 
fear  or  shame.  These  are  the  men  who  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  a  large 
part  of  the  London  press,  in  society,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  in 
Parliament,  have  laboured  to  delude  England  to  her  mischief,  and  have 
deluded  Turkey  to  her  seeming  ruin.  The  confutation  of  arguments, 
19  Bulgarian  Horrors.    1876. 
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the  detection  of  misstatements,  the  explosion  of  prophecies,  the  break- 
down of  calculations,  does  not  move  them  in  the  least ;  nor  did  the 
frenzy  of  journalism,  under  influences  notoriously  not  English,  what- 
ever their  origin  may  be,  ever  reach  a  higher  point  on  the  thermometer 
than  in  an  article  of  Saturday,  the  21st  of  July,  which  assured  the 
British  people  that,  if  they  did  not  undertake  the  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople, it  was  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
make  any  sacrifice  of  blood  or  treasure  in  order  to  sustain  the  British 
Empire.  These  incendiaries  are  not  shocked  either  at  the  havoc  of 
the  war  they  have  had  the  chief  part  in  bringing  about,  or  at  the  dis- 
asters it  has  brought  upon  the  Turks  whom  they  professed,  and 
doubtless  desired,  to  defend ;  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  described  in  the  Car- 
natic  the  terrible  competition  between  the  eagerness  of  man  to  destroy 
and  the  bounty  of  Providence  to  repair,  so  here  it  is  a  match,  for 
stakes  of  enormous  value,  between  petrolean  speech  and  writing  such 
as  might  move  the  envy  of  a  maniac,  and  the  hitherto  incombustible 
steadiness  and  patience  of  the  British  people. 

The  situation  is  indeed  one  charged  with  mixed  and  checquered 
elements.  I  do  not  mean  merely  for  those  who,  like  myself,  can  never 
escape  from  the  smarting  recollection  that  we  have  dishonourably 
abandoned  our  solemn  obligations  to  the  subject  races  of  Turkey ; 
obligations  which  nothing  could  satisfy  short  of  a  real  and  constant 
effort  to  organise  an  European  concert,  and,  by  this  potent  and 
resistless  organ,  to  effect  a  clean  removal  of  their  grievances.  I  do 
not  here,  however,  dwell  on  the  repudiation  of  our  duties,  but  on  the 
loss  of  our  opportunities.  The  task,  which  for  many  was  both  safe  and 
easy,  is  arduous  and  perilous  for  one.  I  am  jealous  enough  of  Russia  to 
grudge  to  her  the  unparalleled  position,  which  has  been  secured  to  her 
by  our  thoroughly  ignoble  conduct.  lam  suspicious  enough  of  Russia 
to  be  wholly  uncertain — as  uncertain  as  if  I  were  speaking  of  the 
English  Cabinet — whether  the  higher  or  the  lower  influences  that 
act  within  and  upon  her  will  prevail.  Who  can  say  whether,  with  a 
sagacious  forethought  and  a  lofty  self-denial,  she  will  in  the  making 
of  the  peace  be  modest  for  herself  and  rigid  only  for  the  subject  races, 
or  whether  she  will  mar  the  more  than  knightly  mission  she  has 
taken  in  hand  by  diverting  her  prodigious  efforts  to  selfish  ends  ?  If 
she  does  the  second,  we  shall  have  to  reflect  with  remorse,  that  we 
gave  her  the  opportunity  she  abuses.  If  she  has  the  moral  force  to 
work  out  the  first,  what  coals  of  fire  she  will  heap  upon  our  head  I 
We  may  turn  over  with  pious  care  every  leaf  in  our  new  *  gospel  of 
selfishness,'  but  we  shall  find  there  no  anodyne  for  the  pain. 

Among  secondary,  but  still  very  weighty,  reasons  why  we  ought 
not  to  have  left  to  the  sole  charge  of  Russia  an  European  responsi- 
bility, was  the  high  likelihood,  to  say  the  least,  that  in  Bulgaria,  at 
any  rate,  the  operations  of  the  war  would  be  tainted  with  barbarity.  It 
may  have  been  observed  that  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  to  show 
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that  this  contingency  has  been  realised  on  the  Russian  side  in  the  Ar- 
menian campaign ;  and,  in  that  country,  the  war  had  not  been  preceded 
by  any  but  the  normal  misconduct  of  the  governing  power.  But, 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  land  bristled  with  stinging 
and  exasperating  recollections.  The  Bulgarians  are  men,  as  I  believe, 
of  at  any  rate  the  average  humanity  of  Christendom ;  but,  had  they 
foregone  every  opportunity  of  retaliation  after  the  frightful  massacres 
of  1876,  they  would  have  been  angels.  For  weeks  past  the  Porte  has 
published  official  accounts  of  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Mohammedan 
population ;  cruelties  very  far  short  of  those  which  it  had  itself  com- 
manded and  rewarded,  but  still  utterly  detestable.  To  these  utterances, 
except  by  a  few  fanatics,  little  heed  was  given ;  for  the  world  had 
learned,  on  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  arts  of  falsehood  have 
received  a  portentous  development  in  Turkey,  and  have  become 
the  very  basis  and  mainspring,  so  to  say,  of  Ottoman  official 
speech.  As  late  as  on  the  15th  of  July  the  Correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  *° — and  the  title  is  now  one  of  just  authority— de- 
clared his  conviction  that  there  had  not  then  been  a  single  case  in 
Bulgaria  of  personal  maltreatment  of  a  Turkish  civilian  by  a  Russian 
soldier.  I  can  hardly  hope  this  is  now  the  fact.  While  I  have  little 
fear  that  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  Russians,  widely  extended 
cruelty,  there  must  be  among  them,  at  least  here  and  there,  ruffians 
whom  discipline  will  ill  restrain ;  and  we  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  the 
diversity  of  races  and  civilisations  in  their  army.  The  subject  is  one 
that  calls  for  the  closest  attention.  We  have  first  to  wait,  as  we 
waited  last  year,  for  a  full  exhibition  of  the  facts ;  and  then,  without 
respect  of  persons,  to  estimate  them  as  they  deserve.  Above  all,  we 
shall  then  have  to  observe,  and  honestly  to  appreciate,  the  conduct  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  reference  to  proved  barbarity.  I  have 
shown  at  large21  that  the  essence  of  the  case  of  1876  lies,  not  in  the 
massacres  themselves,  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  Forte  about  the 
massacres :  the  falsehood,  the  chicane,  the  mockery  and  perversion  of 
justice,  the  denial  of  redress,  the  neglect  and  punishment  of  the  good 
Mohammedans,  and  finally  the  rewards  and  promotions  of  the  bad,  in 
pretty  close  proportions  to  their  badness.  If  the  Russian  Government 
descends  to  the  same  guilt,  I  heartily  hope  it  will  be  covered  with 
the  same,  or  more  than  the  same,  infamy.  But  if  it  actively  assists 
or  boldly  undertakes  the  detection  of  crime,  if,  above  all,  it  inflicts 
prompt  and  condign  punishment  on  the  offenders,  of  whatever  race 
or  land  they  be,  it  will  then  have  done  all  that  such  a  wofiil  case 
admits  to  clear  its  own  character,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
Christian  civilisation. 

In  the  face  of  these  great  events,  of  the  gigantic  military  move- 
ments on  the  surface,  of  the  subtler  and  deeper  changes  that  are  appa- 
rently in  preparation  underneath,  the  daring  of  human  speculation  is 
"  Daily  Ifms,  July  17.  n  Zes*nu  in  Mauaore.    London,  1877,  pauim. 
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abashed,  and  we  seem  to  see  how  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  has 
lifted  the  vast  human  interests  of  the  case  far  above  the  level  of 
the  vacillations  of  Cabinets,  the  confused  and  discordant  utterances 
of  a  journalism  reflecting  bewildered  opinion,  the  intrigues  of  the 
schemer,  and  the  dreams  of  the  enthusiast.  More  and  more,  how- 
ever, does  the  great  Emancipation,  which,  twelve  months  back, 
friends  did  but  hope  for  and  every  adversary  scoffed  at,  mount  above 
the  horizon  in  a  form  growing  more  defined  from  day  to  day,  and  pro- 
mise to  take  its  place  in  the  region  of  accomplished  facts.  No  such 
deliverance  has  for  centuries  blessed  the  earth.  We  of  this  country 
may  feel,  with  grief  and  pain,  that,  after  setting  off  our  phis  and 
mvn,U8,  we  have,  on  the  whole,  done  nothing  to  promote  it.  What- 
ever happens,  may  nothing  still  worse  than  this  lie  at  our  door.  Even 
now,  after  all  the  efforts  of  the  country  to  instruct  its  Government, 
there  seem  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  flickerings  M  of  a  fitful  purpose 
not  to  rest  content  with  having  defeated  the  project  of  a  noble 
policy,  but  even  to  mar  the  good  we  had  refused  to  make.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  are  flickerings  only ;  and  that  to  abdicated  duty  we 
may  not  have  to  add  a  chapter  of  perpetrated  wrong. 

W.  E.  Gladstone* 

"  Such  flickerings  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  recent  return  of  the  fleet  to  Besika 
Bay,  and  in  the  ostentations  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  Malta :  perfect  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  disquieting  and  annoying  one  side  without  conferring  the 
smallest  advantage  on  the  other. 
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GERMANY  AND  EGYPT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

You  have  desired  me  to  put  on  paper  what  I  should  imagine  to  her 
an  independent  German  view  of  the  question  raised  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate article  by  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  in  your  June  number. 

I  shall  deem  it  a  great  honour  to  respond  to  your  summons ;  but 
with  this  reservation :  If  I  should,  besides  doing  scant  justice  to  the 
subject — which  I  cannot  help — say  anything  that  shall  unwittingly 
grate  on  national  feelings,  be  good  enough  not  to  allow  Germany  and 
Germans  to  suffer  in  your  estimation  for  my  words.  For  I  am  abso- 
lutely without  connection  with  the  Government  of  the  Empire,  to 
which  the  nation  leaves  with  a  confidence  unsurpassed,  perhaps 
unparalleled,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  the  sole  management  of  its 
foreign  affairs. 

The  writer  of  *  Our  Eoute  to  India '  starts  from  the  supposition 
that  Russian  arms  will  prevail  over  Turkey,  and  that  the  safety  of 
this  route  must  inevitably  be  imperilled  by  whatever  conditions  of 
peace  Russia  may  ultimately  propose  or  accept.  He  therefore  re- 
commends the  immediate  occupation,  and,  if  need  be,  the  annexation, 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  Lower  Egypt.  Of  this  suggestion  I  may, 
perhaps,  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  further  on,  upon  general  grounds. 
But  confining  myself  for  the  present  to  a  merely  German  apprecia- 
tion of  the  matter,  I  would  emphatically  say  that  if,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  see  your  way  clear  to  taking  Egypt  without  pro- 
voking war,  Germany  will  not  hinder  you.  German  policy  might 
have  reasons  for  speeding  instead  of  thwarting  you. 

German  policy  in  1877  is  perhaps  best  defined  in  the  simple 
Vol.  II.— No.  7.  N 
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proposition : — That  we  deprecate,  and  have,  if  possible,  to  prevent, 
a  European  war. 

We  have,  after  centuries  of  growing  disruption,  reconstructed 
our  country,  and  fixed  once  for  all  its  boundaries.  We  possess  all 
that  a  laborious  and  economical  nation  can  require  of  varied  soil,  of 
mineral  wealth,  of  sea-board,  of  navigable  rivers.  Never-ending 
work  is  before  us  to  unite  in  wise  laws,  in  municipal  and  provincial 
self-government,  in  temperate  administration,  in  popular  and  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  the  various  branches  and  classes  of  our  people. 
Among  the  constituted  nations  of  Europe  and  America  a  specific 
calling  is  ours.  It  is  exclusively  European.  It  may  be  humbler 
than  that  of  others,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  solemn  to  us :  viz.,  to 
preserve  to  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  continent  of  Europe  a  healthful 
and  undisturbed  vital  action.  No  campaign,  however  successful, 
could  add  a  desirable  acre  of  land  to  our  territory — north  or  south, 
east  or  west.  No  campaign  can  be  imagined  which  would  not  leave 
«s  less  able  to  carry  out  the  various  purposes  of  national  existence, 
less  alert  for  the  fearless  enfranchising  of  the  individual  or  for  the 
highest  labours  of  science  and  research,  less  wealthy  and  with  a  lessened 
-chance  of  permanent  tranquillity  on  our  frontiers.  Alsace,  whiph  will 
jspeedily  amalgamate  with  us,  and  the  fragments  of  Poland  and  of 
Lorraine,  which  will  perhaps  not  amalgamate  with  us,  are  more 
than  enough  already  to  task  our  administrative  skill  and  our  patience. 
Those  who  credit  us  with  an  intention — or  shall  I  say  with  the 
' manifest  destiny'? — of  conquest  in  the  direction  of  Denmark,  or 
of  Bohemia,  or  of  Holland,  seem  to  forget  that  our  political  future, 
whatever  its  vicissitudes,  must  be  parliamentary,  or  at  least  that,  if 
„you  cannot  avoid  having  a  hostile  brigade  within  your  Parliament,  it 
should  be  small.  Three  sanguinary  wars  have  decimated  •  Germany 
and  swallowed  up  her  hard-earned  and  abstemiously  hoarded  floating 
capital.  Let  no  one  speak  of  the  five  milliards.  What  are  two 
■hundred  million  pounds  to  the  diversion  of  labour — upwards  of  a 
*nillion  men ! — from  productive  into  unproductive  channels,  or  the 
absolute  stoppage  of  a  long  sea-board  and  such  ports  as  Hamburg 
during  three-quarters  of  a  year  ?  The  smiles  of  victory  have  made 
us  not  less  military  but  certainly  less  warlike  than  we  ever  were. 
We  must  and  we  do  pray  for  European  peace — and  pay  for  it  too,  in 
the  silencing  of  just  apprehensions  and  antipathies  that  crowd  our 
minds  when  we  look  eastward. 

Now  the  insulation  of  the  present  Russo-Turkish  war  can  be  dis- 
turbed only  by  such  a  Power  or  Powers  as  may  consider  Russian 
ambition  kindled  by  its  results  beyond  all  toleration.  Is  Germany 
that  Power  ?  Certainly  not.  Everybody  knows  Prince  Bismarck's 
'winged  word'  that  the  sound  bones  of  one  single  Pomeranian 
recruit  are  too  much  to  endanger  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
Question.    What  special  or  immediate  interest  has  Germany  in  the 
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matter  ?  I  take  those  to  be  in  error  who  imagine  that  c  the  Danube 
is  a  German  interest.'  No  calculable  proportion  of  German  com- 
merce travels  up  or  down  the  Danube.  To  no  calculable  extent  has 
German  emigration  in  this  century  taken  that  direction.  The  sur- 
plus corn  of  Austria  and  Hungary  travels  to  the  Baltic  and  to 
France.  The  ports  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
and  not  the  Sulina.  The  highways  of  trade  are  not  the  Danube  or 
the  Elbe,  but  the  railways.  Thus,  not  even  indirectly  have  we  a 
commercial  interest  in  the  Danube.  As  for  the  closing  of  Eoumania, 
or  Bulgaria,  or  other  Turkish  dependencies  against  trade  by  an  ex- 
tension of  Eussian  prohibitive  duties  (which  are  a  scandal  to  the  age 
we  live  in),  and  the  bare  possibility  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus  being  closed  against  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  these 
are  matters  of  general  European,  not  German,  interest,  and  can  and 
must  be  averted  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  a  concerted  action 
of  all  European  Powers.  Nor  lastly  (if  I  may  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  so  momentous  a  matter)  is  the  prediction  frequently  made  with 
so  much  assurance  a  sound  one,  that  an  extension — I  am  inclined  to 
say  any  extension— of  Eussian  influence  or  empire  over  Turkish 
territory  would  strengthen  her  power  of  aggression  towards  Germany. 
A  directly  opposite  prophecy  might  lay  claim  to  at  least  as  much 
faith.  '  Constantinople  in  Eussian  hands  would  of  necessity  become 
the  capital  of  Eussia.  Then  do  you  think  I  should  keep  a  single 
Eussian  in  St.  Petersburg?'  When  Tsar  Nicholas  spoke  in  these 
terms  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1843,  he  may  not 
have  had  the  intention  of  saying  the  truth.  Yet  the  incubus,  so  to 
speak,  of  Eussia  on  the  Baltic  and  on  her  western  neighbour  would 
probably  be  lessened  rather  than  increased  were  Eussia  to  become 
one  of  the  four  Mediterranean  Powers. 

Of  France  too,  and  of  Italy,  it  may  be  assumed  as  generally  ad- 
mitted that  neither  of  them  would  willingly  call  forth  a  European 
war  in  order  to  oppose  a  barrier  against  Eussian  advance  in  the  Levant. 

The  case  is  different  with  Austro-Hungary.  She  might  any  day 
have  real,  not  fanciful  reasons  for  war.  A  large  portion  of  her 
Slavonic  subjects,  although  much  scattered  and  (fortunately)  divided 
by  intervening  Magyar  and  German  populations,  by  religion  and  by 
culture,  gravitate  towards  various  foreign  centres,  and  thereby  begin  to 
form,  if  taken  in  their  totality,  a  serious  danger  to  the  very  existence 
and  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Now  this  existence  and 
integrity  is  what  Bismarck,  in  a  memprable  speech  before  the  German 
Parliament,  and  under  its  applause,  pledged  his  Government  to  up- 
hold against  all  comers,  as  a  German  interest,  yea  a  German  neces- 
sity! It  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  overrate  m  the  importance 
of  this  solemn  promise  of  a  whole  nation  to  stand  by  another  nation. 
That  pledge  undoubtedly  implies  a  corresponding  determination  on 
the  part  of  Austria  to  listen  to  our  counsels.     And  this  again  pre- 
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supposes  a  firm  and  well-grounded  trust  on  her  part  that  we  shall 
prevent  by  every  means  in  our  power  such  political  organisations 
near  her  frontier  as  would  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  centrifugal 
elements  within  her  dominions,  and  as  might  eventually  set  fire  to  a 
condition  of  things  becoming  more  explosive  every  year.  Thus  the 
pledge  of  Germany  not  to  allow  the  integrity  of  the  Habsburg 
Empire  to  be  imperilled  contains  in  itself,  I  humbly  submit,  an 
entire  system  of  policy  tending  to  guarantee  the  world  against  such 
excesses  of  Bussian  ambition  in  Europe  as  the  more  turbulent  ele- 
ments of  Bussian  society  might  attempt  to  force  upon  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  the  close  of  a  uniformly  victorious  campaign. 

If  by  good  fortune  I  should  have  described  the  position  of  European 
States  correctly  so  far,  I  may  fairly  assume  that  the  opposition  of 
England  is  the  only  one  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  And 
if  so,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  sensible  mode  of  reasoning 
on  the  part  of  Oerman  statesmen  that  a  method  must  be  sought  in 
the  interest  of  peace  to  remove  the  objections,  to  calm  the  appre- 
hensions, and  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  England.  Now,  given 
your  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  Lower  Egypt,  which  are 
portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  you  could  not  object  with  much 
force  to  such  Russian  demands  as  the  annexation  of  Armenia,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  Dardanelles  for  her  own  war-ships  as  well  as  those  of 
other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Dicey's  article  significantly  leaves  these  two  questions  (which 
Lord  Derby  has  officially  declared  to  touch  English  interests)  in 
suspense.  I  may,  therefore,  take  his  meaning  to  be  : — c  Let  Eng- 
land acquiesce  in  them  as  well  as  the  autonomy  of  the  Trans-Balkan 
provinces,  provided  she  be  in  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  so 
much  land  on  either  side  as  may  render  it'  easily  defensible.'  If  the 
English  nation  see  no  objection  to  this  proposition,  no  objection  can 
(I  repeat  it  with  all  deference)  be  raised  from  a  merely  Oerman 
point  of  view ;  because  as  soon  as  '  England  is  satisfied '  no  fear 
remains  that  the  Turko-Bussian  war  should  lead  to  a  general  con- 
flagration. 

If  reiteration  could  give  more  force  to  my  words,  I  would  repeat 
incessantly,  *  Germany  wants  peace.' l  Every  month  preserved  to 
peace  is  worth  an  effort.  Every  year's  peace  may  bring  us  nearer  to 
that  desired  goal  of  seeing  France  at  rest,  the  fire  of  her  hatred 

1  It  may  be  objected  that  Germany  was  believed  by  many  to  harbour  warlike  in- 
tentions against  France  in  the  early  part  of  1875,  and  again  of  1877.  A  man  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  hard  brains  and  healthy  realism  should  not,  I  think,  in  fairness 
be  thought  capable  of  so  gross  an  absurdity.  As  a  last  means  to  avert  war,  a  threat 
of  war  may  undoubtedly  be  resorted  to  by  a  conscientious  government.  It  is  a  costly 
proceeding,  and  ope  that  does  not  bear'  frequent  repetition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  employed — although  in  no  official  form — after  anxious  con- 
sideration and  after  warnings  of  every  kind.  Its  effect  certainly  was  peace  and  the 
subsidence  of  underground  machinations,  and  its  motive — I  am  expressing  a  strong 
personal  conviction — was  the  desire  to  avert  war. 
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quenched  and  the  cries  of  revenge  as  entirely  silenced  as  those  which 
resounded  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  for  twenty  or  more 
years  after  Waterloo.  I  am  divulging  no  secret— I  am  uttering  a 
truism  and  nothing  else — when  I  say  that  as  long  as  France  revels  in 
her  frightful  dreams  of  a  war  of  retaliation  and  spoliation,  Germany 
has  no  choice  but  to  keep  on  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Russia.  No  doubt  the  personal  intimacy  of  the  two  sovereigns  has 
powerfully  furthered  that  political  understanding  which  is  known  to 
exist  between  the  two  Chanceries.  No  doubt  Germany  has  a  debt  to 
pay  to  Russia  for  the  forbearance  she  showed  in  that  great  crisis  of 
1864,  1866,  and  1870,  which  established  an  immense  army,  an 
effective  naval  power,  and  parliamentary  institutions  with  universal 
suffrage — not  altogether  pleasant  neighbours  to  Eussia — along  the 
greater  part  of  her  European  frontier.  No  doubt  Eussia  claims  with 
justice  a  few  more  substantial  services  still,  in  return  for  her  benevolent 
neutrality,  than  our  support  in  1871  when  she  reclaimed  the  right  of 
keeping  men-of-war  on  the  Euxine.  She  claims  these  services  now, 
when  seeking  to  realise  her  long-adjourned  but  never-slumbering 
desires  southward.  She  claimed  our  potent  mediation,  and  we  gave 
it  ungrudgingly,  in  order  to  induce  Austro-Hungary  to  connive  at, 
instead  of  preventing  as  she  might  so  easily  have  done,  her  march  into 
Turkish  territory.  She  will  soon  claim  our  assistance  in  the  imme- 
diate opening  of  the  Dardanelles  to  her  own  men-of-war,  and  in  the 
lasting  emancipation  of  the  Slav,  towards  whom  we  have  no  special 
reason  to  feel  that  natural  bent  of  sympathy  which  draws  us  instinc- 
tively towards  the  Greek.  She  will  claim  Armenia,  and  it  can  be  no 
obligation  of  ours  to  prevent  her  from  defraying  the  immense  cost  of 
this  war  by  the  permanent  conquest  of  an  Asiatic  province,  even 
though  it  may  place  the  approaches  of  one  more  sea  within  her  easy 
grasp.  As  regards  these  latter  demands  we  are — Prince  Bismarck 
has  frequently  proclaimed  it,  and  I  believe  his  assertion  to  be  per- 
fectly candid — unfettered  as  to  the  degree  of  concurrence  or  conni- 
vance which  we  should,  in  harmony  with  the  other  European  Powers, 
give  to  them. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  the  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople will  be  attempted,  or  its  possession  eventually  claimed.  Nor 
can  I  tell  whether  the  Bussian  protectorate  over  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  likely  to  be  again  brought  forward. 
But  it  would  seem  likely  that  both  demands,  if  made,  would  be  met, 
on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers,  and  Germany  amongst  them,  by 
the  substitution  in  some  form  or  other  of  a  European  naval  station  in 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  a  European  protectorate  over  all  Christians 
alike,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

You  may  observe  that  in  my  humble  remarks  hitherto,  I  have 
abstained  from  contemplating  the  further  question  involved  in  the 
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English  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt,  viz. : — the  disestablishment  of 
the  Turk.  But  I  must  either  allude  to  it  however  slightly  or  leave  a 
principal  side  of  Mr.  Dicey's  observations  entirely  out  of  sight.  Mr. 
Dicey  advises  that,  if  possible,  the  Sultan's  consent  should  be  obtained 
to  his  loss  of  sovereignty  over  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  consent  of  the 
Khedive  and  the  Company.  As  to  the  latter  two,  I  will  offer  no  opinion, 
because  first  it  is  not  needful  for  my  argument,  and  secondly  because 
I  am  without  special  knowledge  of  the  Khedive's  disposition,  secu- 
rity of  dominion,  and  powers  of  resistance.  But  so  far  as  regards  the 
Sultan,  some  difficulties  may  be  here  mentioned. 

The  tribute  and  the  bribes  from  the  only  wealthy  and  productive 
province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  flow  more  plenteously  in  comparison, 
and  more  regularly  than  those  from  any  other  district,  to  keep  up  the 
gorgeous  establishments  of  that  changeful  but  at  all  times  equally 
voracious  clique  of  men  who  collectively  are  called  f  the  Porte.'  They 
may  be  said,  with  some  slight  exaggeration,  to  live  upon  Egypt.  So 
does  the  Seraglio.  So  does  the  Sultan.  But  what  will  render  the 
Sultan's  acquiescence  still  more  difficult  to  obtain  is  this  consideration : 
the  loss  of  the  Egyptian  province  is  sure  to  involve  many  other  un- 
pleasant sequels.  It  means  not  only  the  breaking  asunder  of  a  chain 
of  possessions  which  reach  from  Asia  across  to  the  frontiers  of  Algeria. 
Give  up  Egypt,  and  you  set  free  not  only  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Morocco — you  loosen,  to  say  the  least,  the  hold  which  Turkey  still 
has  upon  other  outlying  dependencies.  Everybody  knows  the  slender 
ties  which  attach  Baghdad,  or  Nedjed,  or  Oman  to  the  Sultan's  domi- 
nion. Bemove  the  choicest  pearl  from  his  crown,  and  he  will  not 
expect  the  rest  to  have  the  same  cohesion  as  before.  So  much  for 
the   Sultan. 

But  now,  how  about  England  ?  Are  you  then  prepared  to  open 
up  the  whole  true  and  unmitigated  Eastern  question  ?  You  must 
kindly  permit  me  to  assert  that,  when  England  demands  the  Sultan's 
renunciation  of  the  sovereignty  over  Lower  Egypt,  she  does  open 
the  whole  Eastern  question — she  demands  far  more  than  Bussia, 
Turkey's  sworn  enemy,  has  yet  demanded  of  her  or  is  likely  to  demand: 
more  than  this — that  whilst  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  Trans-Balkan  Provinces,  the  loss  even  of  Armenia 
weakens,  but  does  not  break  up  the  Ottomap  Empire,  the  immediate 
consequence  of  your  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt  breaks  it  up. 

Let  me  explain.  When  England  has  possession  (virtually  or  by 
actual  annexation)  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  time  will  unavoidably  appear 
to  have  arrived  for  Italy,  for  Greece,  and  for  France  to  set  forth  their 
claims. 

Italy,  ever  since  her  reception  among  the  Great  Powers,  has 
scarcely  made  a  secret  of  her  eagerness  to  extend  her  dominion  either 
across  the  Adriatic  or  across  the  Mediterranean.  If  she  desires  to 
avoid  the  expression  of  any  wish  that  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
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Emperor  of  Austria,  she  will  look  only  to  the  Albanian  coast,  the 
tribes  of  which  are  enjoying  under  the  Crescent  a  wild  semi-inde- 
pendence. In  Africa,  tie  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  once  disregarded, 
she  may  turn  her  eyes  to  any  or  all  of  those  vassal  States  with  the 
conditions  and  prospects  of  which  her  diplomacy  has  for  some  time  t 
persistently  and  assiduously  occupied  itself. 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece  can  never  forget  that  her  best  friends 
have  at  all  times  considered  the  incorporation  of  the  islands,  of  Epirus, 
and  of  Thessaly  as  indispensable  for  her  healthy  development.  The 
Hellenic  Monarchy  is  drawn  instinctively  to  look  for  dominion 
also  among  the  industrious  populations  of  Macedonia,  a  great  portion, 
of  whose  intelligence  is  represented  by  Greeks. 

And  France !  History  proves  that  after  every  great  reverse  whicfr 
at  any  time  befell  her,  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  have  committed 
the  grave  mistake  of  disregarding  her,  of  framing  their  policy  as  if* 
no  France  survived  in  the  world.  I  fear  no  contradiction  when  I  say 
that  many  politicians  of  the  present  day  are  falling  into  the  same 
error.  They  see  the  French  rigorously  imposing  upon  themselves 
the  severe  discipline  of  silence  and  discretion,  and  they  imagine  this 
to  be  a  convenient  time  for  forgetting  her  existence.  Now  such  a 
view,  let  me  appeal  to  history,  has  in  every  century  brought  disap- 
pointment and  disaster  upon  those  who  entertained  it.  Turning  to 
pur  present  inquiry,  I  humbly  venture  to  say,  that  the  occupation  or 
annexation  of -Egypt  by  England  could  be  carried  through  on^y  under 
the  most  solemn  protest  of  France,  if  no  worse — unless,  indeed,  an  in- 
demnity were  found  for  her  in  the  possession  of  Syria  which,  together 
with  Egypt,  the  French  have  considered  their  most  interesting  and! 
special  field  of  political  study  during  this  century.  Is  it  for  me  to  add, 
when  writing  to  an  English  Review,  that  to  disregard  such  a  protest 
would  leave  a  sting  which  nothing  could  remove,  and  destroy  that 
good  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  which  every  succeed- 
ing English  Government  has  learned  to  value  at  a  higher  price  ? 

We  have  not,  however,  arrived  at  the  end  of  those  changes  on  the 
map  of  Europe,  which  England's  claim  to  occupy  Egypt  would  evoke. 
If  you  were  to  poll  the  people  in  Austro-Hungary  to-day,  you  would, 
I  cannot  deny  that,  meet  with  an  all  but  unanimous  deprecation  of 
a  seizure  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Both  the  Magyars  and  the 
Germans  consider  the  Empire  saddled  with  more  Slavism  already 
than  they  think  at  all  desirable.  The  Catholic  Croatians  and  Czechs 
as  well  as  the  Orthodox  Greek  Slavs  of  other  provinces  agree  in 
dreaming  of  a  Slav  Empire,  but  not  at  all  of  their  disappearance 
under  a  (to  them)  foreign  dynasty.  And  yet  it  is  possible  that  those 
politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  Leitha  are  right  who  reason  thus : — 
?Let  us  fearlessly  increase  the  number  of  Slay  subjects:  the  greater 
their  variety,  the  more  will  they  learn  to  look  upon  Vienna  instead  of 
Petersburg  as  their  common  centre :   popular  institutions  and  the 
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power  thus  secured  to  the  Slavs  to  record  a  vote,  and  often  the 
decisive  vote,  in  the  Parliamentary  councils  of  the  Empire  will  increase 
the  centripetal  and  diminish  the  opposite  tendencies.  And  what  is 
the  other  alternative  ?  The  formation  of  small  Slav  commonwealths 
with  only  one  bond  of  union,  viz.:  the  virtual  if  not  publicly 
acknowledged  protectorate  of  Russia;  and  with  only  one  ambition, 
viz. :  to  fan  the  disaffection  of  their  countrymen  across  the  border. 
Let  us,  therefore,  choose  the  lesser  evil,  and  labour  to  turn  it  into  a 
blessing.'  This  reasoning,  though  condemned  by  Liberals  who  dread 
the  *  tri-une '  Empire,  is  shared  by  many  besides  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  family.  If  to  it  were  added  the  further  stimulus,  that 
something  is  required  for  Austro-Hungary  as  a  set-off  against  the 
occupation  of  Lower  Egypt  by  England  and  of  Albania  by  Italy,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  all  objections  to  the  scheme  of  annexing  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  would  be  silenced. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  out  of  the  confines  of  the  question  you 
put  to  me,  were  I  to  examine  the  condition  of  what  would  remain  of 
the  former  Ottoman  Empire,  and  what  organisation  might  possibly 
be  accorded  to  that  territory.  Asia  Minor  and  Roumdia  with 
Constantinople  for  a  capital  would  assuredly  offer  very  sufficient 
scope  to  administrative  genius,  forming  as  it  does  a  country  of 
tolerably  homogeneous  climate,  soil,  and  population,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  Christian  inhabitants  to  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  rulers.  All  the  rest  of  the  Empire  would  be 
disposed  of  in  the  above  enumeration,  excepting  the  countries  of  the 
lower  Euphrates  and  Arabia,  which  can  hardly  be  expected  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  to  Stambul,  when  Stambul,  whether  Mohammedan  or 
Christian,  shall  rule  only  over  a  small  portion  of  the  present  Ottoman 
territory.2  Who,  in  the  event  of  the  entire  disestablishment  of  the 
Turk,  should  eventually  be  the  ruler  of  these  remnants  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this  letter  to  dilate 
upon.  All  the  world  knows  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  most  ingenious 
proposition  of  proclaiming  Alfred  and  Mary  joint  monarchs  at 
Constantinople.  If  the  two  reigning  houses  should  consent  to  their 
children  embarking  on  such  an  adventure,  it  will  indeed  behove  all 
the  world  to  wish  them  God-speed.  Perhaps,  however,  Europe  is 
not  yet  prepared  for  a  final  settlement  like  the  one  which  Mr.  Grant 

*  Are  we  not,  all  of  us,  under  a  sort  of  delusion  about  the  innate  importance  of 
Constantinople  ?  A  despot's  capital  no  doubt  participates  to  a  certain  degree  in  his 
greatness.  As  this  greatness  declines,  so  the  capital  will  lose  in  prestige.  What 
would  Stambul  be  when  no  longer  a  capital  or  the  capital  only  of  a  small  kingdom  ? 
Not  necessarily  or  even  probably  what  the  capitals  of  Salmanassar  or  Nebukadnezzar 
became  when  shorn  of  empire ;  for  Byzantium  remains  Byzantium,  a  populous  and 
thriving  community  such  as  she  was  in  centuries  of  Grecian  prosperity  in  the  Kuxine 
— a  second-  or  third-rate  city  when  Constantino  the  Great,  after  long  wavering,  selected 
her  for  his  capital.  But  the  situation  alone  will  not,  I  imagine,  attract  towards 
Byzantium  a  larger  share  of  political  importance  than  that  of  Syracuse,  of  Kiel,  or 
of  San  Francisco. 
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Duff  has  propounded  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Perhaps  the  Turks 
will  be  invited  again  to  try  under  tutelage  the  government  of  what 
might  remain  of  their  empire — to  keep  those  remnants  in  trust, 
so  to  speak,  for  that  nation  which,  whatever  be  its  political  short- 
comings, has  shown,  when  compared  with  all  other  Levantine  peoples, 
the  greatest  adaptability  to  European  culture,  and  given  the  fairest 
promise  of  eventually  ripening  into  manhood — the  Hellenes.  This 
is,  however,  an  interjection  only  on  my  part,  and  one  which,  not  being 
yet  within  the  range  of  serious  statesmanship,  cannot  be  considered 
as  in  any  sense  the  German  view  of  the  question. 

It  is  enough  that  I  have  tried  to  show  why  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  specially  German  interests  should  command  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  itself  to  an  occupation  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  Lower 
Egypt  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  event  of  her  seeing  her  way  to 
such  an  occupation.  I  have  not  withheld  the  expression  of  my  fear  lest 
the  very  first  steps  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  such  a  scheme 
would  imply  the  opening  up  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  its  entirety, 
and  that  they  would  lead  with  a  sort  of  relentless  logic  to  a  fresh 
settlement  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  provinces  and  countries  at  present 
forming  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  whole  Eastern  Question  thus 
opened  could  only  be  closed  by  such  a  re-settlement  and  the  changes 
in  the  map  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  which  it  would  involve. 
That  re-settlement  may  be  desirable.  It  might  possibly — nobody 
has  a  right  to  predict  evil  with  certainty — be  effected  without  a 
European  war.  But  surely  England  will  consider  its  perils  before 
committing  herself  to  the  first  step  in  a  policy  which  logically  leads 
to  it. 

Is  there  not  a  less  hazardous  line  of  action  open  to  England — a 
policy  which  might  prefer  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  fair  treaty-right  to 
use,  and  under  certain  conditions,  amicably  settled,  to  protect  the  use 
of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  route  to  India,  not  only  for  her  prodigious 
trade,  but  also  for  her  war-ships  and  soldiers  ?  I  need  not  say  that,  if 
German  interests  would  not  oppose  even  an  English  occupation  of 
Lower  Egypt  as  the  price  of  the  concession  to  Bussia  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  annexation  of  the  countries  washed  by  the 
upper  Euphrates,  and  the  prevention  by  these  means  of  a  European 
war,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  solution  at  the  lower  and  safer 
price  would  be  more  unwelcome  to  the  Berlin  Cabinet.  Whilst  I  am 
writing  these  lines  I  consider  the  principle  to  have  been  virtually,  or 
perhaps  even  formally,  admitted  that  England  shall  be  unfettered 
in  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  peace  or  for  war.  It  is  a  purely 
English  and  not  a  foreigners  duty  to  consider  whether  this  less 
hazardous  policy  would  satisfy  British  interests  as  well  or  better  than 
the  bolder  scheme  propounded  by  Mr.  Dicey. 

Geokgb  von  Bunsbn. 
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Postscript. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  Mr.  Dicey's  second  article 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  protest  against '  Aggression  on  Egypt.' 

Allow  me  humbly  to  record  my  entire  concurrence  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's argument,  and  my  warm  admiration  for  the  burning  sense  of 
what  is  righteous  and  good,  wherein  lies  (if  I  err  not)  the  secret  of 
that  unparalleled  influence  which  every  word  from  his  mouth  exerts 
the  world  over. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add,  not  to  the  weight,  but  to  the  number  of 
the  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the  creation  of  an 
African  Empire,  which  could  hardly  avoid  stretching  in  an  unbroken 
line  from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town.  The  success  of  a  most  unassum- 
ing missionary  enterprise  which  quietly  transforms  Madagascar  into 
something  like  civilisation — the  influence,  equally  salutary  so  far  as  it 
goes,  which  the  British  Government  has  gained  over  the  ruler  of 
Zanzibar — the  position  of  transcendent  trust  accorded  to  Colonel 
Gordon, — all  these  facts  seem  to  point  towards  a  special  faculty  for 
England's  obtaining,  without  the  odium  and  the  responsibility  of 
Empire,  that  paramount  ascendency  in  African  affairs  which  is  justly 
considered  necessary  for  preserving  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  ever-open 
route  to  India.  Africa  has  become,  I  say  it  without  the  slightest 
touch  of  envy,  an  eminently  English  field  of  enterprise.  The  pro- 
digious efforts  made  by  your  missionary  and  learned  societies,  by  the 
Scotch  Churches,  and  by  individual  association  to  open  permanent 
communications  with  the  Lake  Segion,  must  lead  eventually  to  an 
extension  of  British  commerce,  which,  whether  in  the  hands  of  an 
Incorporated  African  Society  or  otherwise,  ^gill  quickly  span  the 
continent  from  Transvaal  to  Gondokoro  with  English  telegraphs  and 
English  factories.  This  will  take  place  under  an  eager  co-operation 
of  all  other  nations  which  the  King  of  Belgium  has,  with  consum- 
mate ability,  united  in  working  the  International  African  Association. 
Nothing  can  stop  that  health-giving  movement  which  seems  destined, 
under  God's  blessing,  to  place  its  peculiar  stamp  on  the  last  quarter 
of  this  century.  In  'all  this  England  may  play  its  manifestly 
prominent  part  without  conquest  or  annexation.  The  only  portion 
of  Africa  in  which  Northern  Europeans  can  thrive  and  bring  up 
their  families  is  already  an  English  colony.  Let  tropical  and  equa- 
torial Africa  be  ruled  in  accordance  with  British  counsel,  but  by 
native  or  at  least  southern  princes.  Colonies  strengthen  the  land 
that  sent  them ;  and  British  colonies  will,  I  firmly  believe,  be  found 
both  ready  and  able,  if  England  were  to  be  drawn  into  war,  to  supply 
that  want  of  men  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  eloquently  points  to  in 
your  August  number.  But  subtropical  Empires  weaken  the  mother- 
country. 

G.  v.  B. 
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FAMINE  AND  DEBT  IN  INDIA. 

Administration  Report  of  the  Bombay  Government.     1873-74. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Agrarian  Riots  in  the  Beccan.     1875. 
The  Land  and  the  Law  in  India.    By  the  Honorable  Raymond  West* 
Judge  of  the  Bombay  High  Court.     1872. 

The  dreadful  famine  now  desolating  Southern  India  has  lately,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  entered  on  a  new  and  terrible  phase.  The  harvest  of 
1876-7  failed  throughout  great  part  of  Bombay,  Madras,  Mysore,  and 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  but  in  the  rest  of  India  the  crops  were  every- 
where fair,  and  in  some  places  unusually  good.  To  supply  the  wants 
of  the  famine-stricken  tracts,  therefore,  were  available  not  only  their 
own  reserves  from  former  years,  but  also  the  surplus  grain  of  other 
provinces,  practically  limited  in  quantity  only  by  difficulties  of  trans- 
port. Hence  the  dearth  was  one  of  money  and  of  labour  rather  than 
of  food  ;  the  cultivators  were  without  the  resources  their  own  fields 
should  have  furnished,  the  labourers  could  not  obtain  work  and 
wages.  What  Government,  then,  had  to  do  was  to  provide  not  food, 
the  supply  of  which  was  left  with  a  well-founded  confidence  to  the 
ordinary  operations  of  trade,  but  the  means  of  procuring  it  in  the 
shape  of  wages  or  of  charity  to  the  comparatively  small  section  of 
the  population  which  had  not  yet  exhausted  its  own  resources.  A 
far  heavier  task  seems  to  be  before  the  rulers  of  India  during  the 
next  year.  The  rainfall  is  likely  to  be  deficient  almost  everywhere, 
and  the  effects  of  the  consequent  failure,  total  or  partial,  of  crops, 
will  be  aggravated  by  the  reserves  of  grain  having  been  already  used 
to  supply  the  famine  districts.  There  will  be  general  scarcity,  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  amounting  to  famine,  but  sufficient  to  cause  much 
distress ;  prices  will  be  high,  and  the  scanty  resources  of  the  people 
will  everywhere  be  strained  to  the  utmost.  Consequently,  little 
surplus  grain  will  be  available  to  supply  the  southern  provinces  where 
local  stores  of  food  and  the  private  resources  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  been  totally  exhausted  by  the  first  year's  famine.  Not  only 
will  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  immense  population  of  those 
countries  require  wages  or  charity  to  enable  them  to  buy  food,  but 
there  is  fear  that  trade  itself  will  fail  to  procure  grain  in  needful 
quantities,  and  that  the  State,  with  resources  crippled  by  the  destruo- 
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tion  of  the  wealth  of  its  subjects,  must  attempt  the  task  of  obtaining 
from  distant  sources  the  food  of  millions  of  people.  There  is  yet  a 
chance  that  the  September  rains,  sometimes  very  heavy,  will  be 
copious  enough  to  save  a  part  of  the  autumn  crops,  and  to  give  a  fair 
spring  harvest.  Should  this  hope  not  be  realised,  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Empire  and  the  abundant  stream  of  British  charity — without 
which  a  population  equalling  in  numbers  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom must  in  great  part  perish — will  fail  to  save  myriads  of  lives  and 
to  prevent  appalling  suffering. 

Such  a  calamity  as  this — caused  by  what  almost  amounts  to  a 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature — if  human  efforts  can  at 
most  alleviate  it  is  happily  rare.  But  sad  experience  has  shown  that 
local  and  partial  dearths  are  frequent  and  fatal  in  India.  These  at 
least  we  should  be  able  to  control,  and  no  means  of  preventing  them 
or  of  mitigating  their  effects  should  be  overlooked. 

The  Indian  Government  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  neglecting 
physical  precautions  against  famine.  A  department  has  been  organ- 
ised for  the  protection  and  replacement  throughout  India  of  the 
forests  to  whose  destruction,  occasioned  by  increase  of  population  and 
of  cultivation,  the  failure  of  the  periodical  rains  is  now  believed  to  be 
partly  due.  Its  results  must,  however,  be  of  slow  growth,  while  the 
restriction^  on  rights  of  common  involved  in  its  operations  make  it 
unpopular.  Something  is  being  gradually  effected,  directly  by  the 
establishment  of  model  farms,  indirectly  by  the  spread  of  education, 
to  improve  Indian  husbandry,  which  gets  out  of  the  land,  in  bad 
seasons  as  well  as  in  good,  far  less  than  it  ought  to  yield.  In  tracts 
naturally  suited  for  works  of  irrigation  much  has  been  done  by  former 
governments,  and  still  more  by  our  own,  to  remedy  the  uncertainty 
of  the  seasons  by  storing  the  surplus  rainfall  of  one  year  against  the 
drought  of  the  next,  or  by  distributing  the  excess  water  of  one  locality 
in  another  locality  where  rain  is  scanty.  But  in  other  extensive 
districts,  and  those  most  liable  to  drought,  irrigation  on  a  large  scale, 
if  not  impossible,  will  long  be  unremunerative,  and  water-works 
dependent  for  their  supply  on  local  rains,  and  not,  as  in  upper  India, 
on  snow-clad  mountains,  are  apt  to  fail  when  most  needed.  Perhaps 
most  has  been  done  to  prevent  famines  by  improvement  of  means  of 
communication  and  traffic,  which  have  the  double  advantage  not  only 
of  enabling  the  famine-stricken  tract  to  obtain  food,  but  also,  by  the 
demand  created  for  the  surplus  produce  of  other  districts,  of  enabling 
their  people  to  lay  up  a  store  of  wealth  against  their  day  of  scarcity. 
The  importance  of  what  has  been  effected  is  well  shown  by  the  failure 
of  the  harvest  of  1876  in  the  Deccan  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. Shut  off  from  the  sea  as  this  tract  is  by  the  wall  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  a  century  ago,  to 
import  food  sufficient  for  the  population ;  the  people  must  either  have 
died  or  have  emigrated  wholesale;  and,  as  after  the  great  famine  of 
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1802,  abandoned  fields  and  deserted  villages  would  for  years  have 
marked  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  As  it  was,  ports,  roads,  and  rail- 
ways so  effectually  facilitated  importation  that  there  was  probably 
nearly  as  much  grain  in  the  province  at  the  end  of  1876  as  there 
usually  is  after  a  moderate  harvest,  and  prices  were  not  higher  than 
they  have  been  in  recent  years  of  comparative  plenty. 

A  question  almost  equally  important  with  that  of  preventing 
famines  is  why  the  people  so  easily  succumb  to  them.  How  is  it  (to 
take  as  an  example  the  Deccan,  the  part  of  Bombay  which  has  now  • 
suffered  most)  that,  after  many  years  of  peace  and  security  under  a 
system  of  landed  property  the  very  ideal  of  economists,  the  people 
are  so  little  able  to  bear  up  against  the  scarcities  incidental  to  their 
climate,  that  with  food  not  extraordinarily  dear  they  are  saved  from 
starvation  only  by  the  wholesale  interference  of  Government  ? 

The  ordinary  belief  or  allegation  among  natives — one  not  difficult 
to  disprove — is  that  a  heavier  burden  of  taxation  has  worsened  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  late  years.  A  more  plausible  theory  has 
recently  been  urged,  that  the  political  relations  of  India  and  Great 
Britain  have  caused  economical  conditions  under  which  a  constant 
drain  of  wealth  to  the  latter  country  keeps  India  poor.  The  question 
involved  in  this  view,  whether  the  moral  and  material  advantages 
India  obtains  from  England  are,  solely  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  worth  the  money  India  pays  England  for  them,  is  far  too  large 
to  be  even  glanced  at  here.  The  papers  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article  point  to  causes  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  people  hitherto 
too  much  overlooked,  but  perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  all. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule  in  the  Deccan,  the 
general  indebtedness  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  that  province,  as 
of  many  others,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  district  officials  and  of 
the  Bombay  Government.  One  of  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  by 
the  adoption,  in  1837,  of  the  Bombay  system  of  settlement  of  the 
land  revenue  was  to  enable  the  peasantry  to  shake  off  their  crushing 
load  of  debt.  That  measure  converted  the  great  mass  of  the  culti- 
vators— legally,  at  least,  mere  yearly  tenants  of  Government — into 
proprietors  of  their  holdings,  and  gave  to  all — inclusive  of  those  who 
had  proprietary  rights,  the  value  of  which  was  minimised  by  liability 
to  excessive,  varying,  and  arbitrary  imposts — the  boon  of  moderate 
assessments,  carefully  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  and  absolutely  fixed  in  amount  for  the  term  of  a  generation. 
For  some  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  settlement  in  the  Deccan, 
as  well  as  in  other  provinces  of  the  Presidency,  there  appeared  reason 
to  hope  that  this  object  was  being  attained.  The  great  increase  of 
cultivation  and  of  agricultural  stock,  the  large  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  permanent  improvements  to  land,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  revenue  was  collected,  pointed  to  an  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  and  inquiries  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  local 
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officials  showed  that  many  peasants  were  freeing  themselves  from 
debt,  and  that  debt  generally  was  becoming  less  burdensome.  In 
the  years  1858-64  the  increased  demand  for  produce  for  exportation, 
the  quantity  of  English  capital  poured  into  the  country  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  the  demand  for  labour  for  these  and  other 
public  works,  effected  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  economical 
condition  of  the  people.  The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  rose  im- 
mensely, the  assessment,  before  moderate,  became  almost  nominal, 
and  in  consequence  land  acquired  a  high,  often  an  exaggerated,  sale- 
able value.  The  peasantry  showed  everywhere  signs  of  comfort, 
even  of  very  considerable  wealth,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  an  era  of  prosperity  had  set  in,  and  that  a  general  condition 
of  indebtedness  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  comfortable  delusion 
did  not  last  long.  A  vast  amount  of  paper  wealth  disappeared 
in  the  Bombay  panic  of  1865.  The  railways  were  completed,  the 
demand  for  labour  for  their  construction  ceased,  and  instead  of 
money  pouring  in,  the  country  was  called  on  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  English  capital  sunk  in  them.  Prices  fell  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  risen.  And  the  British  officials  soon  became  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  peasantry  had  emerged  from  their  brief  period  of  in- 
flated prosperity  more  hopelessly  indebted  than  ever.  Numerous 
isolated  instances  of  criminal  offences  against  money-lenders,  arising 
from  debt,  occurred  between  1870  and  1874.  The  Bombay  Adminis- 
tration Report  for  1873-74  is  loaded  with  reports  on  the  subject  of 
agrarian  indebtedness ;  and  the  pamphlet  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article  as  well  as  other  writings  put  forth  by  experienced  officials  dealt 
with  the  subject,  pointed  out  its  importance,  and  predicted  that  it 
would  soon  force  itself  on  the  serious  attention  of  Government.  These 
predictions  were  but  too  soon  fulfilled. 

In  May  and  June  1875  riots,  directed  solely  against  money- 
lenders, took  place  in  numerous  villages  of  eight  or  nine  talukas l  or 
subdivisions  of  the  Poona  and  Ahmednagar  collectorates,  in  the  tract 
now  suffering  from  famine*  The  history  of  all  these  disturbances 
is  much  the  same.  The  peasants  of  neighbouring  villages  assembled 
in  great  numbers  at  the  market  town  where  the  money-lenders 
reside,  attacked  their  houses,  broke  them  open  (unless,  as  generally 
happened,  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  police),  obtained 
possession  of  the  bonds  or  accounts  which  form  the  evidence  of 
debts,  and  destroyed  them.  The  patels  or  heads  of  villages  often 
took  a  direct  or  indirect  part  in  the  outbreaks,  and  appear  to  have 
exerted  themselves  to  prevent  unnecessary  violence,  and  it  is  curious 
that  a  general  belief  prevailed  among  the  peasantry  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  approved  of  by  Government.  No  lives  were  lost)  there 
was  hardly  any  violence  -to  person,  and  very  little  destruction  of 

1  A  taluka  usually  consists  of  about  one  hundred  villages ;  a  district  or  collectorate 
of  eight  to.  twelve  talukas. 
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property  ;  in  fact,  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  were  almost  uniformly 
directed  to  one  end,  the  destruction  of  evidence  of  debt.  When  no 
actual  outbreak  took  place,  the  villagers  often  combined  against  the 
money-lenders,  refusing  to  cultivate  their  fields  or  to  have  any  social 
intercourse  with  them,  preventing  their  being  served  by  the  village 
artisans  and  servants,  and  otherwise  annoying  them*  The  money- 
lenders in  the  disturbed  tract  were  everywhere  panic-stricken  ;  many 
fled  into  the  large  towns;  others  voluntarily  gave  up  bonds,  or 
offered  to  compromise  with  their  debtors  for  a  few  annas  in  the 
rupee,  a  compromise  which  has  since  in  many  cases  been  amicably 
carried  out  by  courts  established  by  the  people  themselves  in  super- 
session of  the  regular  tribunals. 

The  first  duty  of  an  Indian  official  is  justly  held  to  be  to  keep  the 
Queen'B  peace  and  to  punish  breaches  of  it.  Government  and  the 
local  officers  acted  promptly  and  vigorously.  The  police  force  was 
strengthened ;  troops  were  moved  into  the  disturbed  districts ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks  perfect  order  was  restored.  Of  nearly  1,000  persons 
arrested  for  participation  in  the  riots,  more  than  half  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  or  to  fine,  and  the 
disturbed  tract  generally  was  punished  by  the  establishment  of 
punitive  police  posts.  Government  then  appointed  a  Commission  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  and  the  subject  of  agricultural 
debt  generally.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  their  report  is  the 
mass  of  facts  and  opinions  bearing  on  the  same  question  as  it  exists 
in  other  parts  of  India  which  the  Commission  have  collected.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  sketch,  necessarily  a  very  meagre  one,  of  the  sub- 
ject as  it  relates  to  the  disturbed  district  alone ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  question  of  debt  is  an  equally  pressing  one  in 
almost  every  province  of  India,  and  equally  affects  not  the  yeomen 
alone,  but  every  class  of  landowners,  from  the  Rajput  or  Mohammedan 
noble  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  hill  and  forest. 

The  portion  of  the  Deccan  to  which  the  inquiry  extended  is  thinly 
peopled,  population  averaging  only  127  to  the  square  mile.  The 
proportion  of  absolutely  unarable  land  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area,  but  the  soil  is  generally  poor.  Forty  years  ago  half  the  arable 
area  was  waste,  but  the  whole  has  now  been  brought  under  the  plough. 
Husbandry  is  poor,  even  for  India,  not  only  from  the  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  want  of  energy  of  the  peasantry,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  Cultivation  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  annual 
rains,  which  are  so  uncertain .  that  in  one  town  where  returns  have 
been  kept  for  a  series  of  fourteen  years,  three  years  the  rainfall  was 
almost  nil,  seven  years  under  ten  inches,  and  five  years  over  twenty 
inches.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  produce  consists  of  two  kinds 
of  millet,  the  grain  of  which  forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people 
and  the  straw  that  of  the  cattle*  The  average  yield  of  grain  *  on  the 
*  The  Indian  farmer  grows  grain  only,  not  meat ;  even  cattle  breeding,  milk  f arm- 
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best  soils  is  estimated  at  only  480  lb.,  on  middling  soils  at  250  lb., 
the  acre ;  but  while  this  estimate  is  far  exceeded  in  good  years,  in 
very  bad  seasons  the  produce  is  nil.  The  Commission  estimate  the 
mean  average  gross  produce  of  an  acre  to  be  worth,  at  the  low  prices 
of  the  last  four  years,  about  7£  rupees,  but  this  is  perhaps  an  over- 
estimate, and  6  rupees  is  probably  near  the  mark.  As  the  average 
area  of  cultivated  land  per  head  of  the  agricultural  population  is 
about  six  acres,  it  would  appear  that  the  gross  production  per  head 
is  worth  about  36  rupees.  This  estimate,  however,  is  not  quite 
accurate.  Common  rights,  of  grazing  and  the  like,  on  Government 
waste  lands,  are  worth  something.  Among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation are  included  artisans,  village  servants,  and  even  labourers,  who 
depend  chiefly  on  their  trades,  but  own  a  little  land;  and  the 
peasantry  proper  very  generally  add  to  their  incomes  by  their  own 
labour  and  that  of  their  bullocks  during  the  non-cultivating  season. 
The  landed  system  is  almost  everywhere  *  ryotwari ; '  each  cultivator 
is  the  proprietor  of  his  own  holding,  paying  direct  to  Government 
a  fixed  sum  on  each  field.  The  assessment  of  Government  lands 
(inclusive  of  local  cess,  one  anna  in  addition  to  each  rupee  of  assess- 
ment for  education  and  local  improvements)  averages  9  annas,3  or 
1*.  \\d.  per  acre,  less  than  one-tenth  the  gross  produce,  but  one-sixth 
of  the  total  arable  area  is  wholly  or  partially  exempt  from  assessment. 
The  principal  wealth  of  the  peasantry  consists  in  their  cattle.  The 
proportion  of  draught  cattle  to  the  population  is  2^  or  3  to  every 
5  persons,  and  that  of  milch  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  still  larger,  but 
owing  to  the  reluctance  of  Hindus  to  destroy  animal  life,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  herds  of  each  village  is  unserviceable  and  a 
burden  on  the  soil. 

The  Commission  have  appended  to  their  report  a  memorandum 
by  their  native  colleague,  an  officer  of  long  experience  in  British 
territory  and  now  the  successful  manager  of  a  native  state.  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Shambupersad  gives  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  with 
immense  labour  into  the  circumstances  of  nearly  600  holdings  in  40 
villages  of  different  talukas,  arranged  under  three  classes,  according 
to  the  reputed  position  of  their  owners  among  the  peasantry.  In  the 
first  class  the  holding  on  an  average  supports  10  persons  (the  number 
is  explained  by  the  Hindu  system  of  undivided  families),  and  is  96 

ing,  and  sheep  farming  for  wool  are  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  not  by  the  peasantry, 
but  by  semi-nomadic  tribes. 

*  In  Poona  the  average  rate  is  about  two  annas  higher  than  in  Ahmednagar.  The 
term  of  thirty  years  for  which  the  rates  were  fixed  at  the  original  settlement  having 
expired,  they  were  revised  in  the  former  district  a  few  years  ago,  and  considerably 
increased  in  consideration  of  the  high  prices  then  prevailing.  Prices  falling,  the 
new  rates  were  found  to  be  too  high,  and  were  again  reduced  in  1875.  The  revision 
of  assessment  in  Poona  has  been  assigned  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  people  in  that  district ;  but  that  this  is  incorrect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in- 
debtedness is  even  worse  in  Ahmednagar,  where  no  revision  has  taken  place  and  the 
assessment  is  as  low  as  in  Poona  before  the  revision. 
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acres,  9£  acres  per  head,  in  area;  the  Government  and  local  assess- 
ments average  la.  2£cZ.  per  acre,  or  less  than  51.  16a.  per  holding 
and  12$.  per  head.  In  the  lowest  class  the  family  averages  less  than 
7  persons ;  the  holding  28  acres,  or  4£  acres  per  head ;  the  assess- 
ment la.  0±d.  per  acre,  ll.  98.  6d.  per  holding,  and  As.  6d.  per  head. 
A  peasantry  the  lowest  class  of  which  owns  over  4  acres  of  land  per 
head  at  a  quit-rent  equivalent  to  one-tenth  the  produce,  ought,  one 
would  suppose,  to  be  prosperous. 

These  yeomen,  as  everywhere  in  India,  are  in  constant  relations 
with  a  mercantile  class  to  which  no  counterpart  exists  in  England, 
combining  the  functions  of  general  shopkeepers,  dealers  in  agricultural 
produce,  bankers,  and  money-lenders.  They  are  Marwaris,  immi- 
grants from  Rajputana;  Wanias,  from  Guzerat  (against  these  two 
classes,  hated  as  foreigners  and  thought  to  be  most  merciless,  the 
outbreak  was  chiefly  directed) ;  or  natives  of  the  province,  mostly 
Brahmins,  among  whom  are  many  hereditary  village  accountants. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population;  in  one 
small  market  town  are  50  resident  *  saukars '  as  they  are  called ;  in 
a  village  of  1,200  people,  9 ;  in  another  of  1,600,  15  ;  and  there  are 
two  or  three  saukars  to  the  smallest  village,  though  they  generally 
live  in  the  market  town.  They  form  an  essential  porjbion  of  the  body 
politic,  and  great  as  are  the  evils  they  cause,  their  legitimate  func- 
tions are  highly  useful.  They  give  the  peasant  a  market  and  supply 
him  with  the  necessaries  his  own  fields  do  not  produce ;  it  is  by  their 
aid  that  he  tides  over  a  bad  season ;  and  without  them  the  revenue 
could  not  be  punctually  realised. 

Some  of  the  more  substantial  peasants  sell  their  produce  for 
money  in  open  market,  and  deal  with  a  saukar  only  occasionally. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  cultivators  have  a  perpetual  running 
account  with  one.  When  the  peasant's  crop  is  reaped,  he  hands  it 
over,  either  all  or  reserving  a  portion  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
family,  at  a  valuation  to  the  saukar,  who  gives  him  a  credit  against 
which  he  draws  during  the  year  the  necessaries  he  wants  and  the 
money  required  to  pay  his  assessment.  If  he  overdraws  his  account, 
or  if  he  borrows  ready  money  for  a  wedding,  for  the  purchase  of 
bullocks  or  the  like,  he  is  required  to  execute  a  bond  bearing 
interest.  Such  transactions,  if  honestly  conducted,  are  perfectly 
legitimate,  and  indeed  necessary  to  the  business  of  agriculture  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  misfortune  in  India  is,  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  saukar  and  consequently  his  object  (an  object  which 
he  pursues  with  really  admirable  patience,  sagacity,  and  unscrupu- 
lousness)  that  agreements  shall  never  be  fulfilled ;  that  transactions 
shall  never  be  completed ;  and  that  his  customer  shall  become  hope- 
lessly involved  and  completely  in  his  power.  We  shall  see  to  what 
extent  he  has  effected  this  object. 

In  the  first  class  of  the  holdings  examined  by  Mr.  Shambupersad, 
Vol.  II.— No.  7.  0 
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the  total  annual  assessment  (at  two  shillings  the  rupee)  amounts  to 
1,0931. ;  the  annual  produce,  at  our  estimated  average  of  six  rupees 
the  acre,  is  worth  10,870i. ;  the  amount  of  acknowledged  debt  is 
12,7501.,  and  out  of  189  holders  all  but  53  are  in  debt.  For  a  reason 
which  will  appear  below,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  1860  the  total 
amount  of  debt  was  l,880f.  only,  and  118  holdings  were  out  of  debt. 
In  the  second  class,  intermediate  between  the  most  substantial- 
yeomen  and  the  petty  cultivators,  the  assessment  is  5401. ;  the  pro- 
duce worth  5,7751. ;  the  debt  in  1860  amounted  to  1,2252.,  in  1875  to 
8,080/.,  while  in  1860  116  out  of  190  holdings  were  free  from  debt, 
in  1875  11  only.  In  the  lowest  class  the  assessment  is  278?. ;  the 
produce  3,170/.;  the  debt  in  1860  1,210/.,  in  1875  10,215/.;  8  holders 
only  of  187  being  out  of  debt  in  1875  against  105  in  1860.  The 
Commission  generally,  who  state  the  proportion  of  cultivators  *  seri- 
ously '  embarrassed  at  about  one-third,  do  not  consider  debt  so  uni- 
versal as  would  appear  from  these  figures,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Shambu- 
persad  has  selected  the  worst  villages  for  inquiry.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  collector  of  Ahmednagar,  an  experienced  officer,  thinks 
that  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  peasants  of  his  district  are  hope- 
lessly indebted.4 

These  facts  are  truly  startling.  Less  than  600  peasants  taken 
almost  at  random  in  a  large  tract  of  country  are  liable  fbr  the  im- 
mense sum  of  31,000/.,  sixteenfold  their  rent  or  assessment,  and  more 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  their  gross  annual  produce. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  including  a 
period  of  unexampled  agricultural  prosperity,  and  following  imme- 
diately on  the  change  of  government  which  was  to  bring  in  a  new 
and  happier  era  for  India,  and  on  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
and  scientific  system  of  civil  justice,  debt  has  increased  more  than 
sevenfold,  while  the  proportion  of  peasants  free  from  debt  has  fallen 
from  three-fifths  to  one-eighth.  That  the  peasantry  themselves  are 
acutely  sensible  of  a  change  for  the  wofse  in  their  circumstances  is 
shown  by  a  petition  of  the  ryots  of  the  Karnalla  subdivision,  giv^n 
in  Appendix  C  to  the  Report.  They  state  that  *  the  ryots  under 
the  East  India  Company  were  never  oppressed  as  at  present.  The 
creditor  in  those  times  never  obtained  a  decree  for  more  thfcn  double 
the  amount  of  the  bond.' 

Histories  of  individual  debts,  as  narrated  by  the  Commission,  have 
a  melancholy  sameness.  The  indebted  peasant  executes  a  bond 
bearing  high  interest,  and  burdened  with  onerous  conditions.  For  a 
couple  of  years  he  is  not  pressed,  but  when  the  period  of  limitation 
is  drawing  near,  he  is  told  that  his  payments  cover  only  what  he  has 

«  The  Report  also  points  out  that  the  amount  of  debt  in  1860  was  ascertained 
from  the  statements  of  the  people,  and  cannot  be  entirely  relied  on.  The  general 
fact  of  the  great  increase  of  indebtedness  since  1860  is,  however,  supported  by  the 
nmmerons  saukars'  books  examined  by  the  Commission. 
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had  in  necessaries,  and  that  the  sum  borrowed  with  interest  is  still 
due.  He  pay*  something,  and  executes  a  fresh  bond  on  still  more 
onerous  terms  for  the  balance  with  a  premium  for  renewal.  Then 
he  pays  all  he  can,  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  next  period  of  limitation, 
finds  that  the  debt  has  increased.  Perhaps  the  process  of  the  exe- 
cution of  fresh  bonds  is  repeated  again  and  again,  but  at  last  the 
saukar  deems  it  desirable  to  bring  a  suit.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  decided  ex  parte,  because,  the  people  say,  it  is  useless  to  appear 
in  court  unless  they  can  deny  execution  of  the  bond  sued  on,  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  pleader  whom  they  have  not  means  to  pay.  The 
creditor  then  partially  executes  the  decree  by  sale  of  the  cattle, 
household  utensils,  and  other  personal  property  of  the  debtor,  and 
holds  over  him  the  threat  of  imprisonment  in  satisfaction  of  the 
balance.  Even  female  honour  is  sometimes  the  price  of  forbear- 
ance, as  in  one  case  cited,  in  which  a  saukar  thus  compelled  his  • 
debtor  to  give  him  his  wife  and  daughter  as  mistrespes.  Thence- 
forward, lending  the  peasant  on  exorbitant  terms  the  seed  and  cattle 
absolutely  necessary  for  cultivation,  he  takes  all  the  produce  of  the 
land  except  the  barest  subsistence  of  the  nominal  owner  and  his 
family.  How  conducive  to  good  husbandry  is  such  a  state  of  things 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  official  inquiry  lately  made  to  discover  the 
reasons  of  the  refusal  of  the  peasants  to  take  water  from  a  new  irri 
gation  work  in  Ahmednagar,  when  they  stated  that  they  got  just 
enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  from  dry-crop  cultivation, 
and  as  their  creditors  would  leave  them  no  more  if  they  undertook 
the  much  harder  labour  of  irrigated  cultivation,  they  did  not  see 
what  they  would  gain  by  doing  so* 

But  sometimes  the  creditor  sells  the  land  of  the  debtor  in  exe- 
cution, and  usually  buys  it  in  at  a  price  very  far  below  its  value, 
leaving  the  balance  of  the  decree  unsatisfied,  since  no  peasant  dares 
to  bid  against  a  powerful  saukar,  and  it  would  be  thought  unbusiness- 
like in  another  saukar  to  do  so.  Then  the  best  that  can  happen  to 
the  unfortunate  yeoman  is  to  remain  as  a  tenant  at  will  at  an  exor- 
bitant rack-rent  on  the  land  he  once  owned.  In  one  case  cited  the 
former  proprietor  is  paying  67  rupees  rent  for  fields  the  Government 
assessment  on  which  is  7 -J  rupees.  If  the  creditor  does  not  allow 
this,  the  peasant  flies  the  country,  and  tries  to  begin  life  again  in 
some  distant  locality.  A  number  of  peasant  families  from  near 
Poona  were  met  by  an  official  going  to  Holkar's  country  300  miles 
distant  because  '  their  lands  were  gone  and  their  creditors  were  mer- 
ciless.' Even  there,  unless  he  takes  refuge  in  foreign  territory,  the 
arm  of  the  law  reaches  the  judgment  debtor  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
together  a  little  property,  and  to  this  cause  is  attributed  the  failure 
of  attempts  to  repeople  a  fertile  valley  among  the  Khandesh  moun- 
tains deserted  since  the  Findari  wars.     As  soon  as  the  colonists,  who 
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are  assisted  with  advances  by  Government,  have  acquired  any  pro- 
perty, it  is  seized  in  execution  of  decrees  for  old  debts.  Politically, 
it  is  a  serious  matter  that  the  people  should  be  forced  to  look  to  the 
independent  States  as  their  only  refuge  against  the  harshness  of 
British  justice.  A  few  years  ago  an  old  peasant  in  the  Gaekwar's 
country,  then  infamously  misgoverned,  was  complaining  to  a  British 
officer  of  the  oppression  his  village  suffered  from,  but  on  being  asked 
why  he  did  not  come  into  British  territory  where  land  would  be  given 
him,  he  replied  *  God  forbid,  at  least  we  have  no  civil  courts ! '  There 
is,  however,  a  depth  lower  than  penury  or  exile.  Sometimes  the 
wretched  debtor  executes  an  agreement  which  almost  avowedly  makes 
him  the  bond  slave  of  his  creditor.  In  one  case  cited  by  the  Com- 
mission, a  cultivator  and  his  wife,  after  their  land  and  property  had 
been  sold,  passed  a  bond  to  labour  for  the  creditor  for  thirteen  years, 
'  desh  wa  par-desh,'  at  home  or  abroad,  for  food  and  tobacco  and  one 
blanket  a  year. 

In  support  of  this  description,  a  few  instances  out  of  the  many 
contained  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  may  be  cited. 

An  abstract  of  a  few  peasants'  accounts,  taken  from  the  books  of 
the  saukars  themselves,  gives  the  total  of  sums  lent  as  4,917  rupees  ; 
of  sums  repaid  as  5,918  rupees;  of  the  balance,  still  due  as  5,906 
rupees.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  constantly  assert 
that  they  have  not  received  the  full  sum  debited  as  lent,  or  have  not 
been  given  credit  for  all  their  payments. 

The  Kowray  family,  patels  of  Parnez,  were  of  high  consideration 
in  the  country.  Twelve  years  ago  the  head  of  the  family  borrowed 
200  rupees.  He  repaid  336-  rupees,  was  sued  for  the  balance,  385 
rupees,  and  the  family  estate,  about  80  acres,  sold,  and  he  now  works 
as  a  labourer.  Balaji  borrowed  8  rupees,  and  repaid  15  rupees. 
The  creditor  obtained  a  decree  for  60  rupees  and  sold  in  execution 
twelve  bullocks  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  buying  the  property  in 
himself.  Shripati  borrowed  a  maund  of  grain  (worth,  at  famine 
prices,  4  rupees)  and  returned  it.  Was  dunned  for  interest  and 
compelled  to  pass  a  bond  for  15  rupees  bearing  interest.  Again 
dunned,  paid  10  rupees  in  cash,  and  gave  a  fresh  bond  for  25  rupees. 
Then  laboured  for  the  creditor  to  the  amount  of  20  rupees,  but  was 
sued  on  the  last  bond  and  his  house  and  garden  sold  in  execution  for 
6  rupees.  Raoji  fifteen  years  ago  borrowed  60  rupees.  At  different 
times  has  given  to  the  saukar  100  rupees  in  cash,  grain  worth  225 
rupees,  four  bullocks,  one  horse,  and  has  mortgaged  three  fields  with 
possession.  A  decree  for  60  rupees  has  since  been  obtained  and  is  not 
yetjsatisfied,  and  the  saukar  holds  other  bonds  not  yet  sued  on.  Eleven 
years  ago  Anandji  gave  a  bond  for  25  rupees  for  a  balance  of  shop 
account,  and  has  since  had  a  few  necessaries,  but  no  cash.  Has 
given  the  saukar  one  field,  eight  bullocks,  and  four  cows.  Has 
executed  successive  b  nd<  for  50,  100,  200,  300,  350  rupees,  and  in 
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now  said  to  owe  500  rupees.  Ramji  went  security  for  Luximon  for  8 
rupees,  the  price  of  clothes  bought  by  the  latter,  who  paid  3  rupees 
and  then  left  the  village.  The  saukar  coming  down  on  Bamji  he 
was  obliged,  three  years  ago,  to  execute  a  bond  for  22  rupees.  Last 
year  he  was  sued  on  this  and  a  decree  passed  for  56  rupees,  inclusive 
of  costs  and  interest.  To  avoid  execution,  has  paid  22  rupees  in  cash 
and  given  a  new  bond  for  45  rupees.  Jan,  an  old  widow,  borrowed 
150  rupees  many  years  ago  for  the  wedding  of  a  son  since  dead. 
Thirteen  years  ago  for  this  debt  she  executed  a  mortgage  bond  for 
300  rupees,  and  gave  possession  of  her  land,  about  forty  acres  with  a 
well.  The  saukar  has  had  the  entire  produce  of  the  land  ever  since, 
and  will  neither  restore  the  land  nor  give  an  account.  Twenty  years 
ago,  Andu  borrowed  17  rupees  in  cash  and  a  maund  of  grain.  Has 
paid  at  different  times  in  liquidation  567  rupees,  and  has  executed 
many  bonds,  two  of  which,  for  875  rupees,  are  now  outstanding. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Commission  throw  much  light  on  the  causes 
of  this  lamentable  state  of  things.  Foremost  is  the  entire  un- 
scrupulousness  of  the  money-lenders  acting  en  the  necessities,  igno- 
rance, and  timidity  of  the  peasants.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
former  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  latter  is  the  civil  courts.  The 
reason  why  the  courts  act  as  so  efficient  an  instrument  for  this 
purpose  appears  to  be  threefold.  The  procedure  is  such  as  to  give 
the  rich  man  every  advantage  over  the  poor  one,  the  acute  and  un- 
scrupulous over  the  ignorant,  and  to  make  it  practically  impossible 
for  a  peasant  to  contest  successfully  any  claim  that  an  unprincipled 
plaintiff  may  bring  against  him.  The  law  gives  the  judgment 
creditor  a  lien  not  only  on  the  crop  and  personal  property  but  on  the 
implements  of  trade  of  the  debtor,  not  only  on  his  implements  but  on 
his  land,  not  only  on  his  land  but  on  his  person  and  labour ;  never 
relaxes  its  hold  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing  of  a  debt 
constantly  multiplying  itself;  and  thus  makes  it  profitable  to  a  lender 
to  advance  money  on  security  apparently  quite  inadequate.  Their 
training  and  the  system  they  administer  make  the  overworked 
judges  themselves  apt  to  regard  law  rather  than  justice ;  to  look  to 
returns  rather  than  to  results ;  to  postpone  to  correct  technical  proce- 
dure the  investigation  of  truth. 

There  are  doubtless  other  causes  of  debt,  such  as  the  tendency  to 
borrow  recklessly  for  religious  or  social  ceremonies ;  the  rigour  of 
revenue  law  which  though  imposing  only  a  moderate  assessment 
requires  its  punctual  payment  in  cash ;  the  want  of  open  markets  for 
produce.  But  they  are  of  secondary  importance,  and  I  have  not 
space  to  discuss  them,  though  I  may  remark  that  the  assessment, 
moderate  on  an  average  of  years,  is  burdensome  in  bad  seasons  when 
the  land  does  not  even  yield  the  peasant's  wage,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  it  in  such  years  is  one,  though  not  the  sole,  cause 
of  the  peasants  incurring  debt.    It  would  be  well  if  any  system  could 
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be  devised  to  make  the  revenue  demand  less  rigid,  without  reverting 
to  the  old  evils  of  fluctuating  imposts  or  of  produce  rents. 

To  hope  for  a  moral  reformation  among  the  money-lenders  is 
vain ;  in  more  advanced  states  of  society  the  quocunque  modo  rem 
is  the  creed  of  the  usurer.  To  enlighten  the  borrowing  classes  is  less 
hopeless,  and  education  is  really  making  some  progress  among  the 
rising  generation,  but  so  much  slower  than  that  of  their  ruin  that  it 
will  but  serve  to  make  them  more  acutely  sensible  of  their  fate.  We 
can  then  but  blunt  the  weapons  of  the  saukar  and  remove  the  interest 
he  now  has  in  the  embarrassments  of  his  customers.  If  it  can  be  made 
to  his  advantage  that  they  shall  be  prosperous  and  deal  with  him  on 
equal  terms,  instead  of  being  paupers  at  his  mercy,  the  problem  will 
be  solved. 

The  Commission  touch  but  lightly  on  the  question  of  the  way  in 
which  the  judicial  body  perform  their  duties,  and  it  becomes  me  to 
follow  their  example.  It  may  however  be  permitted  to  observe  that 
the  great  benefits  of  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  civil  justice 
effected  in  1859  were  accompanied  by  some  disadvantages.  That 
change  firmly  established  the  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  law,  of  all 
lessons  the  strangest  and  the  most  valuable  to  an  Oriental  people  ;  it 
substituted  a  regular  and  settled  system  of  judicial  administration 
for  a  lax  one ;  it  gave  India  the  theory  and  principles  of  scientific 
jurisprudence  in  place  of  empirical  practice ;  it  raised  the  tone,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  integrity  of  the  native  bench.  But  perhaps  it 
tended  in  some  degree  to  substitute  theoretical  knowledge  for  prac- 
tical experience ;  to  foster  the  lawyer's  taste  for  technicality,  the 
notion  of  law  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  mere  means  of  securing 
justice  ;  in  fine,  to  work  the  judicial  system  mechanically  rather  than 
intelligently.  The  barrister  judges  of  the  High  Court  have  of  course 
little  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  their  language ;  and  that 
court  itself,  while  properly  resenting  interference  of  the  executive 
government  with  judicial  administration,  refuses,  on  the  plea  that  its 
functions  are  not  political,  to  undertake  any  responsibility  for  the 
working  of  the  law  and  results  of  legislation.  Consequently,  it  is  no 
one's  business  to  bring  to  light  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  inquiries 
of  a  special  commission  have  now  revealed.  The  proper  remedy  for 
this  is  perhaps  to  confer  on  the  High  Court  generally,  or  on  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  functions  of  a  Minister  of  Justice.  The  administrative 
experience  of  the  old  district  judges  gave  them,  poor  lawyers  though 
they  were,  a  fair  knowledge  Of  the  state  of  the  people  and  of  the 
country ;  the  new  ones  sit  perpetually  in  their  courts  hearing  appeals, 
and  learn  little  of  the  results  of  the  system  they  supervise  : — 

Half  ignorant,  they  turn  an  easy  wheel 

That  sets  sharp  racks  to  work  to  pinch  and  peel. 

The  native  subordinate  judge,  in  whose  hands  is  vested  almost  all 
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original  civil  jurisdiction,  comes  to  the  bench  from  the  university, 
where  he  has  learnt  English  so  well  as  to  have  half  forgotten  his  own 
language ;  he  rejoices  in  ex  parte  decisions,  for  they  enable  him  to 
show  a  clean  file ;  in  a  contested  case  he  looks  for  what  he  calls  a 
.'law  point'  on  which  he  may  deliver  a  showy  judgment.;  he  is,  to 
his  honour  be  it  said,  far  above  taking  the  gratification  which  his 
predecessor  would  not  have  refused,  but  he  will  complacently  give  a 
decree  which  will  ruin  a  family  for  a  five-pojund  debt,  and  will  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  regularity  of  his  procedure.  The  Commission 
inquired  of  the  district  judges,  among  other  queries,  how  far  the  law 
admits  of  a  judge  going  into  the  merits  of  a  claim  on  a*  bond  the 
execution  of  which  is  admitted,  but  the  justice  of  the  claim  denied 
on  the  ground  of  fraud.  Two  judges  reply,  in  effect,  that  the  sub- 
judges  have  not  the  time,  if  they  have  the  inclination,  to  investigate 
such  cases  properly,  and,  to  weigh  the  evidence.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  it  is  plain,  the  nature  of  claims  being  commonly  such  as  has 
been  described,  that  the  judicial  system  is  a  gigantic  and  costly 
contrivance  for  doing  injustice*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  district 
judges,  instead  of  being  tied  down  to  their  .own  courts  hearing 
appeals  (which,  because  of  the  advantage  they  give  the  rich  man, 
should  be  as  far  ^s  possible  discouraged),, should  visit  frequently  the 
subordinate,  courts,  should  hear, not  appeals, but  complaints,  sho^Ud 
personally  ascertain  the  general  effects  of  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  should  impress  on  the  sub-judges  that  their  business  ^  to 
ascertain  truth  and  to  do  substantial  justice. 

The  Commission  point  out  with  truth  that  the  courts  are  intended  to 
be  'distinctly  courts  of  equity  and  good  conscience  as  well  as  of  law,' 
and  that '  the  laws  of  India  are  as  little  open  to  the  charge  of  techni- 
cality as  can  possibly  be.'  But  they  also  show  that  in  India,  as  in  all 
civilised  countries,  the  law  presumes  equality  between  the  parties  to  a 
suit,  whereas  the  contest  between  the  peasant  and  the  money-lender  is 
as  unequal  as  one  between  a  child  spiel  a  giant.  Herein  lies,  I  tbi^k, 
the  mot  (Pimgrae.  .For  the  end  of  all  legal  procedure  is,  on  the 
whole,  to  secure  that  justice  shall  be  done,  and  it  is  enough  to  con- 
demn, any  system  of  procedure  that  under  certain  circumstances  it 
foils  to  effect  this  end,  however  successful  it'  may  have  proved  under 
other  circumstances..  In  Great  Britain  the  presumptipn  that  each 
party  can.  equally  protect  his  own  interests  and  set  before  the  court 
his  own.  case,  is  as  a  general  rule  a  just  one,  for  each  party  can  equally 
obtaia  skilful  and  trustworthy  professional  assistance.  Comparatively 
simple  as  Indian  procedure  is,  the  ordinary  peasant  is  no  more 
capable  of  understanding  it,  or  of  pleading  his  own  cause  in  accordance 
with  it,  than  of  finding  the  lqngitijde.,  The  native  bar  practising  in 
the  original  courts  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  far  inferior  in  ability  and 
integrity  to  the  lowest  class  of  English  country  attorneys,  but  inde- 
pendently of  this,  no  Vakil  would  ever  dream  of  undertaking   a 
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peasant's  cause  without  money  down,  and  if  the  defendant  had  a 
rupee  left  he  would  not  be  in  court.  But  if  by  chance  the  debtor 
does  resolve  to  defend  his  case,  he  has  to  travel  many  miles  to  appear, 
and  the  plaintiff,  whose  object  it  is  to  show  all  his  debtors  how  little 
they  gain  by  opposing  him  in  court,  takes  care  on  one  pretext  or 
another  to  obtain  constant  adjournments  of  the  hearing  and  to  wear 
out  the  defendant's  time,  patience,  and  money.  These  considerations 
fully  explain  the  immense  proportion  (nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  that  come  to  a  hearing)  of  money  suits  decided  ex  parte  or  on 
confession.  The  returns  show  more  clearly  than  any  argument 
what  chance  a  debtor  has  in  court.  We  have  seen  what  is  the  general 
nature  of  the  money-lenders'  claims,  and  how  often*  there  must  be  a 
good  defence.  Yet  of  original  suits  for  money  only  about  1  per  cent, 
are  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  debtor ;  that  is,  his  chance  of 
being  successful  in  a  defence  is  only  one  in  a  hundred. 

The  people  themselves  say  that  what  they  want  is  to  be  tried  as 
a  criminal  is  tried  by  a  magistrate.  How  much  justice  there  is  in 
this  demand  a  little  consideration  will  show.  The  man  accused,  say, 
of  petty  theft  runs  the  risk  of  a  couple  of  months'  imprisonment  only, 
yet  he  does  not  incur  this  penalty  without  being  confronted  with  his 
accuser  and  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story  and  to  question  hostile 
witnesses;  and  then  the  onus  of  proving  the  charge  rests  on  the 
prosecution.  The  civil  debtor  runs  the  tremendous  risk  of  long 
imprisonment,  of  losing  all  his  property  and  his  ancestral  land,  of 
being  reduced  to  virtual  slavery,  yet  this  heavy  sentence  is  generally 
passed  upon  him  without  inquiry  in  his  absence,  and  if  he  is  present 
the  burden  of  disproving  the  allegations  the  establishment  of  which 
involves  it  is  in  effect  thrown  oti  him. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  to  substitute  for  the 
present  organisation  of  the  subordinate  courts  one  more  resembling 
that  of  English  county  courts,  would  probably  to  a  great  extent 
remedy  this  evil.  The  sub-judge  would  go  on  circuit  and  hold  his 
court  periodically  in  the  chief  village  of  small  circles  of  villages,  for 
the  trial  of  all  suits  against  residents  within  the  circle;  heads  of 
villages  should  be  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  defendants ;  the 
procedure  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  the  defendant  should 
be  required  to  give  his  own  version  of  the  claim  against  him.  Such 
a  system  would  clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  courts,  now  thick  with 
fraud  and  perjury ;  defendants  would  speak  freely  and  truly  in  the 
presence  of  their  neighbours  acquainted  with  the  facts ;  and  the  latter 
would  willingly  give  testimony  instead  of  dreading  being  obliged  to 
do  so  almost  as  much  as  being  sued  themselves. 

By  the  Hindu  law,  known  as  that  of  4  Dam  dupat,'  generally  in 
force  before  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  utmost  that  could 
legally  be  recovered  on  account  of  a  money  debt  was  double  its  original 
amount.    The  Bombay  Regulation  Act  of  1827  made  simple  interest 
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at  12  per  cent,  per  annum  only  recoverable  by  civil  suit.  In  1859  all 
usury  laws  were  abolished.  The  Commission  cite  the  reasons  commonly 
urged  against  attempts  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  by  law,  and  argue 
that  the  heavy  rates  charged  by  money-lenders — commonly  37£  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  often  more — are  not  really  usurious  consider- 
ing the  security,  and  that  if  they  were,  the  trade  of  the  saukar 
would  be  inordinately  profitable,  which  it  cannot  be  or  competition 
would  be  attracted  and  would  lower  the  profits.  This  argument 
appears  to  me  fallacious.  The  whole  evidence  collected  shows  that 
though  the  money-lender  nominally  loses  a  great  part  of  what  he 
claims,  he  never  expects  to  recover  it  all,  and  does  recover  very  much 
more  than  he  originally  advanced.  If  it  is  true  that  saukars  do  not 
generally  make  large  fortunes — and  many  do — that  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  numbers  among  whom  the  spoil  is  shared.  The  great 
increase  in  their  number  of  late  years  (partly  by  immigration  from 
distant  foreign  territory)  noticed  by  the  Commission,  shows  that  the 
profits  of  the  trade  are  attractive,  and  combination  has  notoriously 
as  great  force  in  India  to  keep  up  rates  as  competition  to  lower  them. 
It  would  be  well  to  revert  to  the  old  rough  native  rule,  well  under- 
stood and  universally  considered  just  by  the  people,  and  to  require 
the  judge  to  certify  that  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  original 
debt,  deducting  payments,  is  not  decreed.  This  would  of  course 
involve  a  summary  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  debt. 

Prior  to  1859,  the  limitation  for  a  money  debt  was  twelve  years, 
and  the  general  practice  was  that  a  debtor  was  not  obliged  to  renew 
a  bond  till  the  end  of  that  period.  As  the  courts  would  not  decree 
more  than  simple  interest  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  nor  more  than 
double  the  original  debt,  a  creditor  who  had  originally  lent  100 
rupees  and  had  omitted  to  recover  interest,  could  obtain  a  decree,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  years,  for  200  rupees  only.  The  period  of  limita- 
tion is  now  three  years,  and  about  every  two  years  the  debtor  has  to 
execute  a  fresh  bond  inclusive  of  outstanding  interest,  which  of 
course  amounts  to  charging  compound  interest.  Hence,  if  the 
original  bond  bore  interest  at  25  per  cent.,  and  was  renewed  on  the 
same  terms,  the  debtor  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  would  be  liable  for 
1 ,1 39  rupees.  Mr.  Shambupersad  considers  the  three  years'  limitation 
a  chief  cause  of  indebtedness,  and  in  support  of  his  view  gives  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  the  transactions  of  several  money-lenders 
with  a  number  of  peasants.  These  accounts  show  that  before  1859 
the  peasants  borrowed  2602.,  the  interest  on  which  amounted  to  1462. ; 
3461.  were  repaid,  and  the  balance  due  in  1859  was  only  602.  Since 
1859,  the  sums  borrowed  amount  to  2932.,  the  interest  to  4422.,  the 
repayments  to  2782.,  but  the  balance  still  due  to  4572.  The  Com- 
mission generally,  however,  admitting  that  the  alteration  has  caused 
hardship,  point  out  that  the  original  argument  in  favour  of  the 
shorter  period — that  it  compels  a  settlement  of  accounts  at  least  once 
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itL  three  years — still  holds  good*  and  consider  that  other  remedial 
measures  would  render  a  return  to  the  old  period  unnecessary. 

Some  effectual  protection  is  required  against  the  downright 
frauds  from  which  the  peasants  constantly  suffer.  Actual  forging  of 
bonds  (sometimes  in  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  had  no  transactions 
whatever  with  the  saukar),  or  the  entry  in  the  bond  of  a  sum  larger 
than  was  agreed  to  by  the  illiterate  debtor,5  are  not  uncommon.  The 
peasant  frequently  does  not  receive  the  whole,  sometimes  none,  of  the 
sum  he  has  agreed  to  borrow,  and  for  which  he  has  passed  a  bond. 
The  saukar  constantly  does  not  give  credit  for  payments,  especially  in 
produce.  In  one  case  the  books  of  the  saukar  of  a  substantial  peasant 
were  examined  to  prove  payment  of  an  item  of  assessment  embezzled  by 
the  village  accountant.  Although  in  an  account  extending  over  several 
years,  hundreds  of  items  for  necessaries,  cash  received,  and  the  like  were 
debited,  one  item  only  was  credited,  a  rupee  paid  to  open  the  account, 
though  the  saukar  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  nearly  the  whole 
crop  of  his  customer  every  year,  and  that  the  balance  was  considerably 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  '  The  creditors  as  a  rule,'  says  a  native  judge, 
*  hardly  ever  pass  receipts  for  money  received  in  liquidation  of  debt. 
Hence  in  case  of  a  writ  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on  the  defendant,,  who, 
being  unable,  through  ignorance  or  other  reasons  to  .prove  the  conr 
tention,  is  often  obliged,  to  pay  again.'  .  If  credit  for  payments  is 
given,  interest  on  them  is  hardly  ever  credited,  though  the  full 
interest  on  the. original  debt  is  debited.  Payments, in  produce  are 
generally  credited  much  below  the  market  price.  The  Commission 
uecomrnend  an  extension  of  the  system  of  registration  and  the 
establishment  of  notaries  public:  other  measures  to  check  such  frauds 
might  be  suggested.  It  should  be  the  law  that  all  payments  should 
be  noted  on  the. back, of  the  bond;  that  the  debtor  should  receive  a 
pass-book  corresponding,  to  his  account  in  the.  satuWs  books ;  and 
that  any  proved  omission  to  credit  a  payment  or  interest  .on  it 
should  operate  as  a  discbarge  of  the  debt.  The  village  accountant 
also  should  be  required  to  explain  his  account  to  a  peasant  when 
requested  to  do  so,  and  empowered  to  call  for  the.saukar's,  account  if 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  . 

The  most  important  question,  in  their  own  opinion,  dealt  with  by 
the  Commission  is  that  of  the  powers,  of  realising  debt  with,  which 
the  law  invests  the .  creditor.  These  powers  they  consider  to  be 
excessive,  and  to.be  grossly,  abused.  Under;  native  rule  'the  creditor 
received  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  State  in  recovering  debts,  but 
had  great  license  in  private  methods  of  compulsion.' .  .  This  compulsion 
was  moral  rather  than  physical.  Thecreditor  was  indeed  allowed,  if  he 
could,  to  confine  his  debtor  or  to  compel  him  to  labour  for  him,  but  was 
not  aided  in  this.    The  usual  methods  of  compulsion  were  dunning, 

*  In  very  few  villages  can  any  one  read  except  the  saukar,  the  accountant,  and 
perhaps  the  schoolmaster  and  a  few  of  his  pupils. 
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'  Tagada,'  carried. by  creditors  and  patiently  endured  by  debtors  to  an 
amazing  extent;  'Mohasli,'  the  sending  a  man  to  wait  till  he  received 
the  money,  whose  subsistence  the  debtor  was  bound  by  custom  to 
provide;  'dharna,'  the  fasting  before  the  debtor's  door,  when  all 
within  the  house  were  in  honour  obliged  to  fast  also ;  and  even 
«  Traga,'  the  suicide  of  the  creditor  making  the  debtor  guilty  of  his 
blood.  It  is  evident  -  that  such  methods  did  not  press  with  great 
severity  on  the  debtor,  if  only  because  they  were  equally  incon- 
venient to  the  creditor.  A  native  government  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  permitting  the  seizure  in  execution  of  property,  cattle, 
implements  or  the  like,  the  loss  of  which  would  make  the  peasant 
less  able  to  pay  his  assessment.  As  regards  land,  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the*  strict  theory  of  Hindu  law  permitted  the  sale  of  ancestral 
landed  property  to  satisfy  debt;  the  nature  of  the  debt,  whether 
family  in  the  sense  that  the  land  was  family  property,  perhaps  in 
each  case  guided  the  decision  of  this  question.  In  the  Deccan  at 
least  the  sale  of  land  in  liquidation  of  debt  was  very  uncommon ;  the 
mass  of  the  peasants  were  mere  tenants  of  Government  land,  and  an 
incident  of  the  ^Miras'  proprietary  tenure  was  that  the  owner  could 
at  any  time  reclaim  it,  so  that  a  sale  was  really  a  mortgage  with 
possession.  The  Elphinstone  Code  of  1827  prohibited  private  action 
of  the  creditor  and  substituted  for  it  regular  civil  courts.  It  gave 
the  debtor,  however,  considerable  protection;  as  we  have  seen,  it 
limited  the  recoverable  rate  of  interest,  and  all  implements  or  cattle 
necessary  to  enable  the  debtor  to  earn  his  living  or  to  cultivate  bis 
land  were  exempted  from  attachment.  Land  was  little  liable  to 
attachment,  for  prior  to  the  settlement  it  had  little  or  no  saleable 
value.  On  the  present  law,  the  Commission  make  the  following 
observations : — 

In  order  to  recover  debt,  it  is  obvious  that  resort  can  only  be  had  to  the  pro- 
perty, present  and  'future,  of  the  debtor,  and  to  the  labour  of  the  debtor  and  his 
family.  A  law  which  allows  unlimited  resort  to  all  these  means  of  recovery  gives 
the  greatest  help  to  the  creditor  that  it  is  physically  possible  to  give.  The  present 
law  of  India  appears  to  be  the  only  modern  law  which  allows  such  unlimited  re- 
sort, and  under  it  the  debtor  and  his  family  are  liable  in  person  and  property  to  an 
extent  which  is  practically  unlimited.  .  .  .  Although  slavery  is  not  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  code,  it  is  indirectly  declared  by  giving  the  creditor  practically  un- 
limited power  to  imprison  ...  for  this  power  clearly  gives  the  creditor  power 
to  compel  the  debtor  to  do  whatever  would  be  less  grievous  to  him  than  imprison- 
ment would  be,  and  undoubtedly  most  debtors  prefer  working  to  being  sent  to  a 
distant  gaol.  From  the  evidence  collected,  it  is  established  that  the  power  to  im- 
prison is  exercised  for  this  purpose  (slavery).  .  .  .  With  reference  to  the  extent  to 
which  property  is  liable,  the  law  distinctly  gives  unlimited  power  to  sell.  The 
very  clothes  on  the  back  of  the  debtor  may  be  sold.  There  is  no  reservation 
of  the  simplest  necessaries  either  for  himself  or  for  his  wife  and  family.  Further, 
the  law  allows  the  creditor  not  only  to  strip  his  debtor  bare  at  the  time  by  selling 
all  he  possesses,  but  this  may  be  done  again  and  again  as  soon  as  the  debtor  manages 
to  scrape  together  a  few  annas'  worth  of  property.  The  creditor  has  more  than  all 
-the  protection  usually  accorded  by  civilised  codes  ;  the  agricultural  debtor  has  not 
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even  the  most  ordinary  and  universal,  a  law  of  insolvency.  .  .  .  When  we  compare 
the  law  of  India  with  that  of  other  countries,  we  find  that  not  one  is  so  oppressive 
in  this  respect,  not  even  the  law  of  Moses,  which  allowed  the  debtor  a  discharge 
after  serving  seven  years. 

The  tremendous  powers  thus  given  are,  the  Commission  show, 
grossly  abused.  As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  currency  of  a  decree,  the 
creditor  often  does  not  take  out  execution,  but  keeps  it  hanging  over 
the  debtor's  head,  and  thus  extorts  money  or  labour  for  even  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  then  executes  it  infvll.  For  by  law,  all  payments 
under  a  decree  must  be  made  into  court.  '  A  debtor,'  says  a  native 
judge,  '  lately  burst  into  court  and  most  bitterly  cried  out  that  he 
had  satisfied  the  decree  twice,  and  this  was  the  third  time  he  would 
have  to  pay.'  In  such  a  case  the  debtor  is  told  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  paid  out  of  court,  that  he  must  pay  again,  and  his  remedy  is  a 
suit  against  the  creditor,  which  is  of  course  tantamount  to  a  refusal 
of  justice  altogether. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Commission  are,  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt;  the  exemption  of  necessaries,  inclusive  of 
agricultural  cattle  and  implements,  from  sale  in  execution  ;  provisions 
protecting  the  judgment  debtor  from  a  wrong  use  of  a  decree  and 
making  the  decree  '  finis  litis ; '  the  limitation  of  decrees ;  and  an 
insolvency  law.  An  objection  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  last 
proposal  that  it  demoralises  debtors :  can  they  be  more  demoralised 
than  under  the  present  system,  when,  as  has  been  officially  reported, 
the  only  peasants  tolerably  prosperous  are  those  who  are  sufficiently 
cunning  and  instructed  to  combat  the  saukar  with  his  own  weapons, 
fraud,  perjury,  and  forgery  ? 

One  question  of  immense  importance  is  not  dealt  with  in  these 
proposals,  whether  land  should  remain  liable  to  sale  in  liquidation  of 
debt,  or  indeed  should  be  alienable  at  all,  a  subject  on  which  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  wholesale 
transfer  of  land  from  the  agricultural  to  the  money-dealing  classes 
has  commenced,  and  no  greater  political  danger  can  be  conceived 
than  for  the  landowners  of  India,  from  the  noble  to  the  yeoman,  to 
lose  the  lands  they  so  passionately  love,  and  to  be  thrown  on  the 
world  with  no  resource  but  bodily  labour,  feeling  that  this  fate  has 
been  brought  on  them  by  fraud  and  injustice,  exercised  through  the 
medium  of  alien  law  and  foreign  courts. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  is  the  aim  of  Justice  West's  pamphlet. 
Tracing  the  history  of  landed  property  in  India  from  the  earliest 
times,  he  shows  that  institutions  rooted  in  the  deepest  social  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  people  are  being  torn  up  by  what  they  uni- 
versally consider  the  unjust  operation  of  British  jurisprudence,  and 
with  no  corresponding  social  or  economical  benefits. 

The  landowners  (he  says)  '  are  rapidly  losing  their  paternal  acres  without  losing 
their  attachment  to  them,  without  having  acquired  other  means  of  gaining  a  subsis* 
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tence :  without  the  notion  drawn  from  the  far  fountains  of  their  faith  of  the  iniquity 
involved  in  severing  a  man  from  his  household  gods  being  replaced  bj  the  latest 
teachings  of  political  philosophy.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  principles  of  self- 
reliance  and  unqualified  responsibility  could  have  been  instilled  by  some  process 
less  fatal.  ...  In  all  nations  growing  up  in  a  course  of  spontaneous  development  a 
change  in  institutions  follows  regularly  on  a  change  in  the  dominant  ideas  of  the 
people.  If  we  overlook  this  rule  we  may  find  that  we  have  in  truth  been  sowing 
the  seeds  of  political  disaster  and  of  a  dissolution  of  society.  .  .  .  The  yeomen,  dis- 
appearing or  sinking  into  indigence  and  despair,  are  replaced,  as  the  Roman  free- 
holders were,  by  a  class  of  mere  cultivators  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Above 
these  come  the  new  class  of  capitalists ;  men  possessed  by  no  ennobling  ideas  of 
public  duty,  cowards  by  caste  and  by  confession,  citizens  in  no  sense  beyond  that 
of  benefiting  society  by  selfish  accumulation.  A  country  with  such  a  class  of  land- 
lords must  soon  afford  a  caricature  that  would  startle  the  advocates  of  economics 
and  self-adjustment  as  the  sole  or  chief  basis  of  polity.  ...  If,  under  British  rule, 
true  self-adjustment  were  possible,  the  strong  would  soon  take  back  by  force  what 
the  weak  had  won  by  astuteness. 

And,  showing  that « no  question  could  fairly  be  raised  according  to 
Hindu  law  and  precedent  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  for  the  good  of 
the  community  to  step  in  and  prevent  any  alienation  which  would 
seem  injurious,'  Mr.  West  proceeds  to  argue  in  favour  of i  a  definite 
limitation  of  the  power  to  alienate  land.' 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  other  officials.  It  is  argued  that 
free  transfer  of  land,  however  beneficial  in  England,  is  mischievous 
in  India,  because  the  landowner  has  no  trade  or  profession  to  fall 
back  on,  and  if  he  loses  his  land  falls  into  abject  poverty,  and  probably 
becomes  politically  dangerous,  while  the  capitalist  who  succeeds  him 
is  utterly  unfitted  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  a  landlord ;  and 
that  the  practical  effect  of  the  gift  of  absolute  proprietary  rights  to  the 
peasantry  is  the  conversion  of  a  customary  tenant  into  a  praedial  serf, 
the  substitution  of  a  rack  rent  paid  to  a  useless  class  of  landlords  for  a 
moderate  rent  received  by  the  State.  Other  officials  hold  that  sooner 
or  later  the  land  must  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  indigent  cultivators  and 
become  the  property  of  the  moneyed  classes,  and,  however  they  may 
regret  this,  would  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  what 
they  consider  a  natural  law.  The  Commission  apparently  incline  to  this 
view,  and  content  themselves  with  suggesting  certain  alterations  in 
procedure  in  order  to  secure  that  land  when  sold  in  execution  shall  fetch 
an  adequate  price.  That  some  such  precautions  are  urgently  needed 
is  notorious.  In  one  case  a  saukar  took  advantage  of  the  temporary 
absence  of  a  perfectly  solvent  peasant  to  obtain  on  the  plea  of  his 
having  absconded  an  ex  parte  decree  with  immediate  execution  on  a 
bond  for  500  rupees  borrowed  to  provide  the  land  with  the  means  of 
irrigation ;  sold  the  estate  worth  6,000  rupees,  and  bought  it  in  himself 
for  1 J  rupee !  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  facts  cited  by  the 
Commission  to  show  the  difficulty,  owing  to  Hindu  family  arrangements, 
of  giving  a  title  for  land  sold  in  execution  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  an  adequate  price,  go  far  to  show  that  land  ought 
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not  to  be  sold  in  execution  at  all.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of  vast 
importance  and  far  too  long  to  be  discussed  here.  But  unless  means 
can  be  devised  to  check  the  economical  revolution  now  going  on,  I 
fear  that  those  are  right  who  hold  that  its  result  will  sooner  or  later 
be  a  social  convulsion  which  will  shake  the  Indian  Empire  to  its 
foundations. 

I  must,  in  conclusion,  briefly  notice  two  sets  of  objections  to  the 
remedies,  certainly  somewhat  drastic  ones,  here  discussed,  or  indeed 
to  any  measures  having  a  similar  object.  It  is  said  that  contracts 
must  be  enforced ;  that  no  one  compels  the  peasants  to  borrow, 
and  that  if  they  do  so,  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their 
own  folly  and  ignorance  of  business  and  of  the  law.  But  the  con- 
tracts referred  to  are  not  contracts  at  all  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
which  would  give  the  argument  force,  made  between  equal  parties 
with  free  will  and  full  knowledge.  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  no 
one  forces  the  peasants  to  borrow ;  Government  does  so,  by  demand- 
ing punctual  payment  of  a  cash  assessment.  But  no  one  does  force 
the  saukar  to  lend,  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  law  gives  him  every 
protection,  and  gives  his  debtor  none  at  all.  The  argument  re- 
sembles the  putting  up  a  saw-mill  in  an  infant  school  and  then 
saying,  <  Poor  little  creatures,  how  sad  that  they  shoulc)  be  so  deplorably 
ignorant  of  the  properties  of  machinery  ! ' 

Of  a  more  plausible  assumption  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Commission,  that  it  is  not  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
the  peasantry  themselves,  to  do  anything  which  will  diminish  their 
power  of  borrowing  by  lessening  the  security  they  can  offer.  I  think 
this  assumption  an  erroneous  one,  and  believe  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  state  of  indebtedness  described  can  be  effectively  checked, 
is  by- making  it  no  longer  worth  the  while  of  the  saukar  to  lend  to 
the  extent,  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  security  he  now  lends.  It  is 
true  that  agriculturists  everywhere  must  borrow  occasionally.  The 
proper  occasions  of  borrowing  are  to  provide  necessaries  or  rent 
during  periods  of  temporary  difficulty,  or  to  purchase  cattle  imple- 
ments and  the  like.  Such  loans,  to  a  reasonable  amount,  would  be 
amply  covered  by  the  security  of  the  future  crops  and  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  borrower,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  lender  to 
ascertain  that  the  security  offered  be  sufficient.  For  such  ample 
capital  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  forthcoming.  That  much  surplus 
capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  money-lender's  trade  is  doubt- 
less true,  and  that  it  should  seek  other  employment  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  country.  No  state  of  things  can  be  worse 
than  that  in  which  there  is  but  one  industry,  agriculture,  and  one 
employment  for  capital,  usury. 

All  the  legislation  and  administrative  measures  to  which,  if  these 
conclusions  are  not  ill-founded,  so  much  evil  is  due,  were  dictated,  it 
must  be  remembered,  by  the  highest  motives  and  supported  by  the 
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strongest  a  priori  arguments.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
measures  vesting  in  the  peasantry  the  absolute  property  of  the  lands 
they  held,  giving  land  a  saleable  value,  and  making  it  transferable 
without  trouble  or  expense,  would  improve  cultivation  and  benefit  the 
agricultural  classes.  It  was  difficult  to  foresee  that  to  give  an  in- 
debted class  for  the  first  time  property  which  formed  a  tangible 
security,  would  end  in  their  losing  that  property  and  becoming  more 
hopelessly  involved.  It  seemed  obvious  that  a  scientific  civil  pro- 
cedure Enabling  debts  to  be  recovered  promptly  and  certainly  would,  in 
the  long  run,  be  beneficial  to  l>orrower8  as  well  as  to  lenders.  The  very 
harshness  of  the  law  to  insolvent  debtors  might  well  have  been  ex- 
pected to  check  the  practice  of  reckless  borrowing.  A  short  period 
of  limitation,  compelling  frequent  settlement  of  accounts,  appeared 
more  advantageous  to  debtors  than  a  system  under  which  they  might 
go  on  getting  more  and  more  involved  without  knowing  where  they 
were.  And  laws  against  usury  have  been  abandoned  as  worse  than 
useless  by  the  modern  legislation  of  civilised  nations.  Such  argu- 
ments as  these  will  doubtless  b6  urged  again.  It  is  sufficient  to 
reply  that  after  a  full  and  fair  trial  they  have,  from  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, been  proved  by  actual  and  bitter  experience  fallacious  in 
India. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Beport  of  the  Deccan  Commission  will 
receive  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Indian  Legislature 
before  a  revised  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  becomes  law.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  British  honour,  and  the  character,  if  not 
the  stability,  of  our  Empire  in  India  are  at  stake.  We  justly 
reprobate  Ottoman  misgovernment,  and  pity  the  unhappy  peasantry 
ef  the  Turkish  provinces.  It  is  a  serious,  reflection  that  almost 
equal  misery  is  being  inflicted  over  a  far  wider  area,  under  the 
best-meaning  of  Governments,  and  through  the  most  scientific  of 
systeihs. 

W.  G.  Pedder. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  LAW  BY 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  before  the  public,  and  more  par- 
ticularly before  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  a  scheme  for 
the  systematic  improvement  of  the  law  by  private  enterprise.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  half-century  immense  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  substance  of  the  law.  These  very  improvements  have, 
however,  made  its  form  worse  and  less  intelligible  than  it  used  to  be 
before  they  were  effected,  whilst  they  have  greatly  increased  its  bulk. 
The  great  object  still  to  be  effected  is  the  improvement  of  the  form 
of  the  law  by  its  condensation  and  rearrangement.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  literary  problem,  though  it  is  not  usually  regarded  in  that 
light ;  but,  till  it  is  so  regarded,  and  till  systematic  and  organised 
efforts  are  made  for  its  solution  as  such,  I  do  not  believe  that  codi- 
fication, except  on  some  isolated  subjects,  will  be  possible;  and 
I  doubt  whether  an  attempt  to  codify  other  parts  of  the  law  would  be 
of  much  real  use.  I  will  attempt  to  explain  the  ground  of  these  views. 
The  law  of  England  is  at  present  contained  in  a  library  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  The  Statutes  at  Large  consist  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty  large  quarto  volumes.  The  reported  cases  fill  many 
hundred  volumes — how  many  hundred  I  do  not  profess  to  know, 
but  the  Council  of  Law  Eeporting  has  published  ninety-four  such 
volumes  since  the  year  1865,  and  the  Eeports  begin  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First.  The  name  of  the  writers  of  handbooks,  text-books, 
digests,  and  the  like,  is  Legion,  and  the  bulk  of  the  statutes  and  cases 
is  so  enormously  great,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  matter  accumu- 
lates is  so  overwhelming,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  one, 
however  diligent  and  learned,  to  trust  to  his  own  acquaintance  with 
the  original  sources  of  law  upon  any  one  department  of  the  subject. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  vast  masses  of  law,  which  in  former  days 
were  either  non-existent  or  of  comparatively  small  extent  and  import- 
ance, have  now  assumed  importance  or  increased  in  bulk.  The  study 
of  Eoman  law  has  revived  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  this 
has  made  it  necessary  or  desirable  for  English  lawyers  to  take  far 
more  notice  than  was  formerly  requisite  not  only  of  the  Institutes, 
the  Digest,  and  the  Code,  but  of  the  works  of  French  and  German 
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commentators  upon  them.  American  law  reports,  which  reproduce 
with  curious  fidelity  all  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  system  of  re- 
porting, are  almost  innumerable,  and — as  well  as  the  works  of  Ameri- 
can authors  like  Kent  and  Story — are  frequently  quoted  in  our  courts. 
The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  again,  is  a  focus  to 
which  appeals  converge  from  an  Empire  to  which  that  of  Rome  was 
narrow  and  uniform.  The  following  cases,  recently  decided  by  the 
court  set  this  in  a  strong  light: — 1.  A  group  of  cases  on  the  law  of 
Victoria  as  to  the  principles  on  which  land  is  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Government  amongst  persons  desirous  of  occupying  it.  One  of  these 
involved  the  question  whether  the  doctrines  of  Coke  and  Plowden 
about  royal  mines  were  applicable  to  Australian  gold-diggings.  2.  A 
case  on  the  question  how  far  a  Chinese  resident  at  Singapore  is  re- 
strained by  English  Acts  of  Parliament  from  establishing  a  foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  his  ancestors9  ghosts ;  and  on  the  further 
question  whether  anything  corresponding  to  what  we  understand  by 
marriage  and  legitimacy  ever  occurred  to  his  mind.  3.  Various  cases 
on  strange  distinctions  between  the  self-acquired  and  the  ancestral 
property  of  a  Hindoo.  4.  A  case  involving  the  problem  whether,  by 
the  Roman-Dutch  law  in  force  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  minister 
of  a  Lutheran  congregation  is  bound  to  believe  in  the  devil.  5.  A 
case  throwing  some  light  on  the  question  whether  an  Englishman 
who  denies  the  existence  of  the  devil  can  force  his  parish  clergy- 
man to  give  him  the  sacrament  notwithstanding.  6.  A  case  es- 
tablishing the  right  of  a  French  Canadian  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground,  although  he  died  in  a  state  of  ipso  facto  excommuni- 
cation. There  is  no  system  of  law,  no  race  of  men,  no  creed,  no 
order  of  ideas,  which  has  not  from  time  to  time  to  be  considered 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Highly  civilised 
clergymen  denounce  their  judgments  on  vestments  in  language  which 
would  have  caused  Archbishop  Laud  to  have  his  scissors  sharpened 
and  his  branding-irons  heated.  The  artless  natives  of  one  of  the 
wilder  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal  lately  took  the  more  conciliatory 
course  of  carrying  off  an  old  idiot  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  offering 
him  up  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  gods  who  preside  over  their  Lord- 
ships' deliberations.  In  short,  the  mass  and  the  variety  of  legal 
matter  of  various  kinds  with  which  English  lawyers  may  be  called 
upon  to  deal  is  probably  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  civilised 
world.  All  the  great  relations  of  human  life,  all  the  great  institu- 
tions, political  and  ecclesiastical,  which  we  have  established,  come  in 
one  way  or  another  under  the  consideration  of  English  lawyers.  If 
the  various  principles  of  law  by  which  these  questions  are  decided 
were  sought  out  and  set  in  order,  if  they  were  expressed  in  simple 
natural  language  and  so  arranged  as  to  show  their  mutual  connec- 
tion and  relation  to  each  other  and  to  human  affairs  generally,  it 
would  be  seen  that  they  are  at  least  as  important  and  as  interesting 
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as  the  questions  which  are  decided  by  them.  As  matters  actually 
stand,  however,  law  is  to  Englishmen  in  general  a  sealed  book,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  as  much  confined  to  a  very  small  group  of 
experts  as  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  or  anatomy.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  no  nation  in  the  world  treats  legal  decisions 
with  so  much  respect,  or  takes  so  much  interest  either  in  legislation 
or  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Parliaments  and  courts  of 
justice  are  the  objects  of  universal  interest ;  but  the  laws  which 
parliaments  make,  and  by  which  courts  of  justice  are  guided,  are 
by  common  consent  regarded  as  unintelligible  to  every  one  who  does 
not  devote  a  lifetime  to  their  study. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  law  might  by  proper  means  be  re- 
lieved of  this  extreme  obscurity  and  intricacy,  and  might  be  displayed 
in  its  true  light  as  a  subject  of  study  of  the  deepest  possible  interest, 
not  only  to  every  one  who  lives  under  it  because  he  does  live  under  it, 
but  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  politics  or  in  ethics,  or  in 
the  application  of  logic  and  metaphysics  to  those  subjects.  In  short, 
I  think  that  nothing  but  the  rearrangement  and  condensation  of  the 
vast  masses  of  matter  contained  in  our  law  libraries  is  required  in 
order  to  add  to  human  knowledge  what  would  be  practically  a  new 
department  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  interest.  Law  holds 
in  suspension  both  the  logic  and  the  ethics  which  are  in  fact  recog- 
nised by  men  of  business  and  men  of  the  world  as  the  standards  by 
which  the  practice  of  common  life  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  by 
which  men  ought  to  form  their  opinions  in  all  their  most  important 
temporal  affairs.  It  would  be  a  far  greater  service  to  mankind  than 
many  people  would  suppose  to  have  these  standards  clearly  defined 
And  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  cared  to  study  them. 

I  have  on  various  occasions  insisted  on  this  as  a  theory,  and  I 
have  tried  to  produce  two  definite  illustrations  of  what  I  assert  by 
publishing  a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence l  and  a  Digest  of  the 
Criminal  Law.2  I  must  refer  to  those  works  as  illustrations  both  of 
my  assertion  that  law  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  and  of  my  assertion 
that  it  is  possible  to  put  important  branches  of  it  into  a  form  at 
once  full,  correct,  and  readily  intelligible  to  any  one  who  cares  for 
the  subject  enough  to  read  attentively  a  work  of  very  moderate 
length.  In  the  Introduction  to  each  of  these  works,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Introduction  to  my  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law,  there 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  law  may  be 
thrown  into  the  shape  in  question.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  part 
of  the  law  might  be  exhibited  in  that  form,  and  it  is  equally  clear  to 
me  that,  if  this  were  effected,  it  would  not  only  be  an  immense  con- 
venience in  itself  to  every  one  who  is  in  any  way  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  but  it  would  enable  Parliament  to  legislate 

1  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence.    Third  edition.    Macmillan,  1877. 

*  A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  {Crimes  and  Punishments).    Macmillan,  1877. 
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on  legal  subjects  with  its  eyes  open,  and  with  an  infinitely  clearer 
perception  of  the  nature  and  probable  results  of  its  legislation  than  it 
is  now  possible  to  obtain.  These  books,  in  fact,  were  written  mainly 
as  specimens  intended  to  show  that  it  would  be  possible  and  useful 
to  form  a  general  digest  of  the  law,  and  so  to  ascertain  distinctly 
and  authentically  what  it  actually  is  at  a  given  moment.  Such  a 
step  I  believe  to  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  codification  of  the 
law — that  is  to  say,  towards  recasting  it  in  a  form  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, and  intended  to  be  permanent. 

The  formation  of  a  complete  digest  of  the  law  is  a  work  present- 
ing several  special  difficulties,  apart  from  its  great  extent  and  the 
immense  labour  which  it  would  involve.  It  is  a  work  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  it  can  neither  be  done  by  one  man  nor  by  many 
men.  If  it  is  to  be  of  permanent  value,  it  ought  to  be  the  work  both 
of  one  and  of  many.  A  digest  of  the  law  ought  to  be  planned  in 
the  first  instance  by  one  person.  The  plan  should  be  settled  by  a 
small  body  of  men  possessed  of  the  highest  possible  qualifications 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  it  should  be  executed  in  parts  by  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  specially  acquainted  with  particular 
subjects,  but  working  with  reference  to  the  general  plan.  I  believe 
that  if  such  an  undertaking  were  seriously  taken  in  hand,  and  were 
vigorously  pressed  on,  the  law  of  England  might  be,  so  to  speak, 
transfigured  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  made  at  once  short,  full, 
systematic,  and  intelligible.  No  one,  who  has  not  actually  tried  the 
experiment  of  condensing  it,  can  imagine  the  degree  of  condensation 
of  which  every  one  of  its  constituent  elements  admits.  The  Statute 
Book,  for  instance,  consists  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  large  quarto  volumes. 
By  the  simple  process  of  repealing  expressly  all  the  obsolete  matter, 
and  publishing  an  edition  omitting  what  is  so  repealed,  forty-two  of 
those  volumes  have  been  reduced  to  twelve  much  smaller  volumes, 
forming  the  work  known  as  The  Statutes  Revised.  The  publication 
of  that  work  has  been  an  immense  benefit  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  public ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  revised  statutes  were 
redrawn  so  as  to  give  their  effect  instead  of  their  actual  words,  in 
the  way  in  which  I  have  redrawn  the  particular  statutes  which  relate 
to  the  subjects  of  crime  and  evidence,  these  twelve  volumes  might 
be  reduced  to  four  or  less.  '  About  three  years  ago  I  prepared  for  the 
India  Office  a  bill  consolidating  the  statute  law  relating  to  India. 
It  gave  in  one  act  of  168  sections  intelligibly  arranged  the  net 
result  of  forty-three  statutes  passed  between  1770  and  1874,  explain- 
ing, amending,  and  qualifying  each  other  till  they  are  hardly  intelli- 
gible, and  filling  the  greater  part  of  a  quarto  volume  of  700  or  800 
pages.  This  bill  is  one  of  the  large  number  of  omnibuses  (to  adopt  a 
well-known  metaphor)  which  never  managed  to  get  through  Temple 
Bar.  Indeed  the  prospect  of  passing  it  appeared  so  remote  that  it  was 
never  even  taken  out  of  the  stable. . 
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To  a  person  who  is  not  a  lawyer  it  may  appear  incredible  that 
our  law  should  be  so  compressible.  I  will  give  a  single  small  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  our  legislating  is  done  in  order  to  explain 
it.  One  small  bit  of  the  law  of  England  may  be  thus  expressed : — 
c  Whoever  commits  high  treason  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he 
is  dead,  provided  that  if  the  offender  is  a  man,  the  Queen  may  direct 
by  a  warrant  under  her  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  a  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  offender  shall  not  be  hanged,  but  that  his  head  shall 
be  severed  from  his  body  whilst  alive.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
a  similar  direction  may  be  given  if  the  offender  is  a  woman,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  may.' 

This  simple  but  singular  state  of  the  law  is  at  present  expressed 
in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  By  the  common  law  the  punishment  of  high  treason  was 
hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  alive  for  a  man,  and  burning  for 
a  woman. 

2.  By  30  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  s.  1 ,  it  was  enacted  that  women  should 
no  longer  be  burnt  for  treason,  but  hanged  instead. 

3.  By  54  Geo.  III.  c.  146,  it  was  enacted  that  men  should  no 
longer  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  alive,  but  should  first  be 
hanged  till  they  were  dead,  and  then  quartered,  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  King  might  substitute  beheading  for  hanging  by  a  warrant 
countersigned  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  This  statute  says  nothing 
about  women. 

4.  By  33  &  34  Vic.  c.  23,  s.  31,  so  much  of  the  54  Geo.  III. 
c.  146,  as  required  persons  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution, 
or  their  bodies  to  be  quartered  after  execution,  was  repealed. 

5.  Before  these  statutes  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  substitution 
of  beheading  for  hanging  was  lawful  in  any  case,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  women,  because  beheading  formed  no  part  of  the  sentence 
on  a  woman.  This  doubt  is  strengthened  by  the  statute  30  Geo. 
III.  c.  48,  s.  1,  because  it  expressly  declares  that  women  shall  be 
hanged.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  or  was  not  meant  to 
take  away  the  royal  right  to  direct  beheading,  if  such  a  right  ever 
existed. 

Thus,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  simple  proposition  that  the  punish- 
ment for  treason  is  death  by  hanging,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  a 
common  law  rule,  part  of  which  is  uncertain,  with  three  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  respectively  in  1790,  1814,  and  1870,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  printed  at  length  in  their  chronological  order  in  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

If  this  were  an  isolated  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Statute 
Book  might  be  compressed,  it  would  be  unfair  to  refer  to  it ;  but  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  would  admit  that  it  is  a 
highly  characteristic  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  passed. 
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The  reports  of  cases  admit  of  even  more  condensation  than  the 
statutes.  They  form,  as  I  have  said,  a  considerable  library,  but  large 
numbers  of  them  have  been  overruled,  a  still  larger  number  relate  to 
statutes  which  have  been  repealed,  and  to  doctrines  which  have  been 
either  abolished  by  statute  or  become  obsolete,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber ought  never  to  have  been  reported  at  all,  as  they  carry  the  law 
no  further,  but  depend  entirely  on  matteis  of  fact  or  on  the  construction 
of  documents.  Others  again  fit  into  each  other,  and  establish  collect- 
ively a  short  rule  easily  understood,  which  supersedes  the  necessity 
for  referring  to  the  particular  cases  by  which  it  was  established,  just 
as  an  arch  supersedes  the  scaffolding  by  the  help  of  which  it  was 
constructed,  and  produces  an  effect  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  individual  stones  of  which  it  was  composed.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  see  specific  illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  find  numbers  of 
them  in  the  Digests  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  definition  of 
murder  and  manslaughter  given  in  Article  223  of  my  Digest  of  the 
Criminal  Law  gives  the  result  of  many  hundreds  of  authorities,  as 
I  have  shown  in  detail  in  Note  XIV.  in  the  appendix  to  that  work. 
The  rules  as  to  giving  evidence  to  interpret  written  documents, 
^nd  as  to  the  exclusion  of  evidence  to  vary  a  written  contract, 
which  will  be  found  in  Articles  90  and  91  of  my  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Evidence,  represent  the  effect  of  nearly  as  large  a  number  of 
decisions. 

These,  and  some  other  circumstances  which  I  cannot  here  enume- 
rate, make  it  possible  for  mere  private  writers  without  any  aid  from 
the  Legislature,  by  a  simple  exercise  of  the  power  of  arrangement, 
care,  and  diligence,  to  compress  the  law  into  a  moderate  compass, 
and  to  bring  out  and  display  the  unity  and  system  which  really  be- 
long to  it.  Such  an  operation  would  of  itself  constitute  a  most 
important  reform  in  the  law,  and  would  facilitate  legislation  for  the 
same  purpose  to  an  incalculable  extent.  It  is  not  easy  to  illustrate 
this  last  proposition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
an  unprofessional  reader,  but  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  law  relating  to  landed  property  is  the 
standing  disgrace  of  English  law.  After  many  attempts  to  simplify  it, 
it  remains  as  complicated  as  ever ;  and  numerous  efforts  to  simplify 
titles  by  the  establishment  of  systems  of  registration,  by  providing 
short  statutory  forms  of  conveyance  (which  are,  I  believe,  never  used), 
and  by  other  devices,  have  utterly  failed  to  produce  the  sort  of  effect 
which  was  desired.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  law  relating  to 
land  is  irrational  in  itself.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  legal  fictions 
invented  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  the  rude  institutions  of 
feudalism  to  gradual  changes  in  the  state  of  society,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  law  is  practically  much  more  obscure  than  it  would  be  if 
it  were  written  in  a  foreign  language,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expressed  in 
words  which,  though  English,  are  employed  in  such  technical  senses 
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that  any  one  but  an  expert  would  be  misled  by  them.*  The  only 
reform  of  the  law  relating  to  land  which  would  be  really  satisfactory 
must  be  preceded  by  an  adequate  translation  of  the  existing  law  into 
plain  English  free  from  fictions.  At  present,  the  law  of  real  pro- 
perty is  based  upon  such  propositions  as  these:  'All  lands  are  holden;' 
no  one  owns  land,  but  only  estates  in  land  of  various  magnitudes. 
'  The  fee  simple  or  inheritance  of  lands  is  generally  vested  and  resides 
in  some  person  or  other,  though  divers  inferior  estates  may  be  carved 
out  of  it.'  « Sometimes  the  fee  may  be  in  abeyance,  there  being  no 
person  in  esse  in  whom  it  can  rest  and  abide,  though  the  law  con- 
siders it  as  always  potentially  existing.'  '  The  effect  of  the  Statute 
of  Uses  is  to  convey  the  legal  estate  to  the  person  to  whose  use 
land  is  granted  through  the  person  to  whom  the  grant  is  made  as 
through  a  conduit-pipe.' 

These  are  all  figurative  ways  of  saying  that  if  a  man  wishes  to 
secure  the  transmission  of  his  property  after  his  death  in  the  way  in 
which  he  has  by  law  power  during  his  life  to  direct  that  it  shall  be 
applied,  he  can  appoint  trustees  who  will  be  compelled  to  execute  his 
intentions  if  they  are  lawful.  Instead  of  saying  this  simply,  the  law  is 
made  up  of  a  set  of  idle  distinctions  between  owning  land  and  owning 
an  estate  in  land,  and  silly  metaphors  by  which  interests  in  land  are 
likened  to  running  water,  and  human  beings  to  the  pipes  through 
which  the  water  runs.  Such  rubbish  as  this  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  mystery  of  conveyancing  is  erected,  and  titles  and 
title-deeds  will  never  be  really  simplified  or  shortened,  however  in- 
geniously and  elaborately  their  contents  may  be  registered,  till  the 
phraseology  in  which  these  fictions  are  expressed  has  been  replaced 
by  plain  English.  Parliament  only  has  in  theory  the  power  to  do 
this,  and  Parliament  will  never  be  practically  able  to  do  it  until  the 
work  of  translating  the  law  of  real  ^property  as  it  stands  into  plain 
English  has  been  done  for  it  by  private  persons  or  public  officers. 
With  such  a  translation  before  it,  Parliament  would  be  able  to  put 
the  law  relating  to  land  into  a  form  as  simple  as  was  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  whatever  might  be  regarded  as  the  best  mode 
of  holding  and  enjoying  land.  Till  the  whole  matter  is  thoroughly 
explained  in  a  perspicuous  manner  and  in  language  free  from  legal 
fictions,  all  legislation  upon  the  subject  will  be  legislation  in  the 
dark,  and  all  real  discussion  upon  it  will  be  discussion  between  a  few 
experts,  many  of  whom  are  still  influenced  by  the  delusion  (for  such 
I  believe  it  to  be)  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  profession  to  which 

•  Here  is  an  instance: — 'The  legal  seisin  or  possession  of  lands  became  then 
[on  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses]  for  the  first  time  disposable  without  the 
formalities  previously  required,  and  amongst  the  dispositions  allowed  were  these 
executory  interests,  in  which  the  legal  seisin  is  shifted  about  from  one  person  to 
another  at  the  mercy  of  the  springing  uses  to  which  the  seisin  has  been  indissolubly 
united  by  that  Act  of  Parliament.' 
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they  belong  that  the  subject  should  continue  to  be  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

These  illustrations,  I  hope,  sufficiently  show  that  the  reduction 
of  the  law  to  a  state  of  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement,  its  trans- 
lation into  plain  English,  and  the  process  of  setting  it  free  from  legal 
fictions  by  stating  in  plain  words  the  objects  which  those  fictions 
are  intended  to  effect,  are  essentially  literary  tasks — tasks  which 
private  persons  are  quite  competent  to  perform  without  any  assist- 
ance from  Parliament  or  from  the  Government.  I  hope  I  have  also 
succeeded  in  showing  that  if  these  tasks  were  performed,  the  result 
would  be  to  enable  Parliament  to  legislate  upon  all  legal  questions 
with  a  freedom  and  a  conscious  command  of  the  subject  which  at 
present  it  does  not  and  cannot  possess.  The  literary  and  the  legis- 
lative reform  of  the  law  might  thus  go  on  pari  passu,  the  literary 
reformer  classifying,  arranging,  systematising,  and  explaining  the 
law,  and  the  legislator  setting  his  seal  on  such  parts  of  it  as  ap- 
peared to  be  sound  and  wise,  and  amending  those  which  required 
alteration.  I  fear  that  systematic  codification  without  such  assist- 
ance would,  as  all  past  experience  shows,  be  practically  impossible, 
and  there  are  many  subjects  in  connection  with  which  it  might  be 
mischievous. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  way  of  assisting  legislation  that  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  legal  literature  would  be  of  use.  Though 
our  law  libraries  are  in  a  state  of  rank  luxuriance,  a  vast  number  of 
legal  literary  undertakings  which  would  be  useful  in  the  highest 
degree  alike  to  lawyers,  to  politicians,  and  to  persons  interested  in 
every  branch  of  historical  learning,  are  altogether  neglected.  I  will 
mention  a  few  such  undertakings  to  explain  my  meaning,  but  the 
number  is  really  unlimited. 

The  Law  Reports,  as  I  have  already  observed,  form  a  library  of 
many  hundred  volumes  of  all  possible  degrees  of  interest,  value,  and 
authority.  Of  the  many  thousand  cases  reported  in  them  large 
numbers  relate  to  matters  of  no  interest  whatever  from  any  point 
of  view,  legal,  historical,  or  otherwise.  Others  are  on  all  these 
grounds  exceedingly  important  and  interesting.  The  earliest  series 
of  reports  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Year-books,  and  extends 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
during  which  period  they  were  compiled  by  officers  of  the  Court  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  former  times  the  education  of  a 
lawyer  consisted  to  a  great  extent  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  con- 
tents of  these  works,  which  form  about  ten  folio  volumes.  They  are 
at  present  hardly  known  or  studied  at  all,  although  they  contain  the 
foundations  of  several  important  branches  of  the  law,  and  although  a 
good  deal  of  the  confusion  in  which  the  law  is  involved  is  traceable  to 
principles  which  have  become  obsolete,  and  which  can  be  understood 
only  by  the  help  of  the  information  they  contain.    Some  of  the 
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reasons  why  they  are  not  studied  are  these.  They  are  written  in  law 
French,  a  language  so  very  unlike  modern  French  that  a  person  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  latter  is  constantly  obliged  to  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  the  former.  They  are  printed  in  black  letter,  with 
contractions  of  which  no  explanation  is  to  be  found,  except  by  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.4  They  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  whether  the  person  who  speaks  is  counsel  or  judge, 
without  following  the  example  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  who 
made  a  list  of  all  the  judges  mentioned  in  the  Year-books  in  order 
to  read  them  with  profit.  The  result  is,  that  as  to  all  legal  anti- 
quities, on  which  a  larger  proportion  of  modern  law  than  many 
persons  would  suppose  depends,5  we  are  practically  at  the  mercy 
of  a  few  writers  like  Coke,  whose  works  have  been  taken  as  ulti- 
mate authorities,  not  because  their  intrinsic  merits  entitled  them 
to  such  a  distinction  (Coke  was  one  of  the  most  confused,  pedantic, 
and  inaccurate  of  men),  but  because  the  older  authorities  are 
practically  almost  inaccessible.  I  think  that  if  all  the  Year-books 
were  translated  into  English  (as  some  of  the  earlier  ones  have 
been,  under  the  orders  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls),  and  were  printed 
in  a  convenient  form,  and  with  proper  notes,  a  new  light  would  be 
thrown  on  many  legal  and  historical  questions  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  the  foundations  and  real  meaning  of  many  things  which  are  at 
present  impenetrably  obscure  would  be  brought  to  light. 

The  importance  of  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Year-books 
would  probably  not  be  immediately  obvious  to  every  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  but  it  would  render  possible,  and  be  a  natural  intro- 
duction to,  another  undertaking,  which  I  should  think  would  be  re- 
garded by  every  member  of  the  profession,  from  the  most  eminent 
judges  downwards,  as  an  unspeakable  convenience.  I  refer  to  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  reports  which  should  stand  to  the  existing 
reports  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Revised  Statutes  stand 
to  the  Statutes  at  large.  They  might  be  called  by  some  such  title  as 
*  Select  Cases,'  or  4  Classified  Cases.'    They  should  contain  that  part  of 

4  Here  is  an  illustration,  in  ordinary  type  and  unusually  easy  and  plain : — 
4  Trois  hSes  port  iii.  seual  appels  de  rob.  vers  un  hSe  de  lour  bnz  &  le  def '  dit  q1 
voile  est?  acqtej)  dieu  kc  Danby.  Si  voilles  autment  di?  vo§  serres  mise  en  le  prison 
hors  de  ql  vo*  venistz  &  la  vo'  auera  peise  sur  votre  corps  de  pene  et  f err  taunt  come 
purree  ore  &  pi*  et  un  jour  broun  pain  et  autre  jour  ewe  del  ewe  que  est  prochein 
currSt  al  prison  pur  que  sois  anise  et  puis  le  def  pled  de  rien  culpable  a  touts  les 
felonies  che&  vers  auX  et  fait  troue  cuip.  vers  tout  chesc  apres  auE  et  iugement  done 
seueralment  qnil  serra  mort  et  chescun  ad  son  iugement  entre  a  per  luy  lur  son 
appele  et/  &c. 

Here  is  another : — 

*  Si  felon  demand'  vn  lid  &  faile  de  leer  a  un  temps  par  que  il  ad  iugement  de 
est?  pend'  vnc  in  favor?  vitc  sil  dd  vn  liu  autfoits  (nient  obstante  q  il  soit  south 
le  gallons)  &  lia  il  auer  benefic  de  &c.  qd  omnes  iustic"  concess.' 

*  For  a  strange  illustration  of  this,  see  my  Digest  cf  the  Criminal  Law,  Article 
254,  note,  and  see  Note  II.  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  existing  reports  which  is  still  living  law,  the  obsolete,  overruled,  or 
unauthoritative  decisions  being  omitted,  and  the  reports  themselves 
being  shortened  where  necessary  by  the  omission  of  useless  matter,  of 
which  most  of  them  contain  a  considerable  proportion.  There  would 
be  no  great  difficulty,  and  there  would  be  indescribable  convenience,  in 
classifying  the  cases,  first  according  to  their  subject-matter,  and  next 
in  the  order  of  their  date. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  the  cases  about  contracts  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  general  mass ;  that  those  which  refer  to  the  general 
principles  affecting  all  contracts — such,  for  instance,  as  the  formation 
of  contracts,  the  effect  of  fraud,  misrepresentation,  and  mistake, 
&c. — were  put  first ;  that  those  which  relate  to  particular  contracts, 
the  sale  of  goods,  the  loan  of  money,  mercantile  insurance,  and  the 
like,  were  also  put  together,  each  in  a  place  of  its  own ;  and  that 
each  class  were  then  to  be  arranged  in  order  of  time :  the  subject 
would  become  of  itself  organic  and  intelligible,  and  an  amount  of 
servile  labour  would  be  saved  to  the  profession,  which  can  be  esti- 
mated by  those  only  who  habitually  undergo  it.  To  have  all  the 
authorities  on  a  particular  point  brought  together  in  a  single  volume, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  load  one's  table  with  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
volumes  painfully  collected  out  of  a  library,  would  be  a  luxury  so 
great  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  attained. 
I  think,  however,  it  would  require  less  management  and  organi- 
sation to  bring  it  about  than  was  wanted  to  establish  the  new  sys- 
tem of  reporting.  A  great  part  of  the  work  would  be  merely 
mechanical.  No  part  of  it  would  require  higher  qualifications  than 
those  which  may  be  procured  in  practically  unlimited  quantities  and 
at  a  very  low  price  amongst  the  junior  members  of  the  profession. 
A  moderately  complete  series  of  select  or  revised  cases  would 
form  in  itself  a  rough  digest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  law,  and 
would  supply  the  materials  for  as  good  a  digest  as  could  possibly  be 
prepared. 

Another  literary  enterprise  of  immense  and  unquestionable  im- 
portance, which  would  go  far  to  improve  the  existing  character  of 
our  law,  and  would,  I  think,  possess  in  itself  unsurpassable  interest, 
would  be  an  authentic  collection  of  the  different  laws  of  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.6    Hardly  any  one  in  this  country  knows 

•  The  statutes  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law  in  force  in  Victoria  are 
very  much  in  advance  of  our  own  acts  upon  the  same  subject,  and  the  legislation  of 
the  same  colony  on  the  subject  of  the  manner  in  which  the  waste  lands  are  to  be 
allotted  to  applicants,  contains  a  practical  comment  of  the  deepest  interest  on  some  of 
the  questions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  theory  of  property.  Bead  in  con- 
nection with  the  acts  by  which  the  subject  of  land  revenue  is  dealt  with  in  India, 
they  form  a  contrast  between  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  whole  theory  of 
public  and  private  rights  which  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  comparison 
of  the  institutions  of  Russia  to  flocks  of  sheep  feeding  side  by  side  with  herds  of 
megatheria. 
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how  actively  our  fellow-subjects  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  simplifying,  consolidating,  and  im- 
proving their  law,  and  few  indeed  appear  to  me  to  have  the  faintest 
notion  of  the  number  of  problems  of  high  and  permanent  interest 
with  which  Indian  and  colonial  legislators  have  to  deal.  No  one, 
again,  whose  professional  pursuits  have  not  led  him  to  inquire 
into  such  questions  has  any  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
accurately  and  distinctly  what  is  the  constitution  of  any  given  colony. 
No  common  book,  for  instance,  gives  copies  of  the  documents 
which  it  is  necessary  to  study  in  order  to  say  precisely  what  is  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon  and  what  are  its 
powers.  The  authority  exercised  by  the  Crown  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Constantinople  over  British  subjects  there  is  one  of  the  greatest 
legal  curiosities  in  the  world.  The  details,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  it  properly,  are  no  doubt  to  be  found  by 
searching  the  Gazette  for  certain  Orders  in  Council ;  but  they  are 
nowhere  recorded  in  any  standard  book  accessible  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession. A  collection  of  the  statutes  of  British  legislatures,  and  of 
the  ordinances,  royal  letters,  &c,  from  which  colonial  legislatures 
derive  their  authority,  would  be  an  invaluable  monument  of  the  great-' 
ness  of  the  Empire ;  and  though  the  whole  series  might  be  valuable 
principally  to  public  libraries,  a  large  number  of  persons  would  be 
glad  to  have  parts  of  it. 

I  might  multiply  to  any  extent  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  literary 
undertakings  which  would  greatly  facilitate  and  contribute  to  the 
object  of  throwing  the  law  into  a  proper  shape,  whilst  they  would 
have  an  independent  value  of  their  own ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  however  completely  the  law  may  be  digested,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  understand  the  digest  fully,  and  impossible  in  most  cases  to  under- 
stand the  grounds  on  which  the  law  that  it  records  rests,  unless  it  is 
possible  to  refer  back  to  the  materials  from  which  the  digest  was 
drawn.  I  will  not,  however,  insist  upon  this  point,  but  will  mention 
a  few  works  which,  whilst  they  would  have  great  value  for  legal 
purposes,  would  also  be  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Froude,  when  beginning  his  great  work, 
made  some  observations  on  the  historical  value  of  the  Statute 
Book.  He  might  have  added,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  problem 
of  understanding  the  Statute  Book  is  to  a  great  extent  an  historical 
one.  In  reading  a  statute  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  find  out 
from  its  bare  words  either  its  real  intention  and  operation  or  even  its 
meaning.  The  really  important  point  is,  in  many  instances,  con- 
tained in  some  apparently  trivial  provision  which  no  one  would 
notice  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  bits  of  contemporary  history, 
which  are  forgotten  with  surprising  rapidity.  Let  any  one  look,  for 
instance,  at  the  25th  section  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  ask 
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himself  whether,  if  he  read  it  for  the  first  time  say  ten  years  hence, 
he  would  form  the  very  faintest  guess  that  it  ever  had  been,  or  ever 
could  have  been,  the  subject  of  fierce  and  protracted  controversy. 

To  take  an  older  instance,  it  is  enacted  in  substance  by  the  1 1 
Hen.  VII.  c.  1,  that  *  no  person  who  attends  upon  the  king  and  sove- 
reign lord  of  this  land  for  the  time  being  in  his  person,  and  does 
him  true  and  faithful  service  of  allegiance  in  the  same,  or  is  in  other 
places  by  his  commandment  in  his  wars  within  this  land  or  without,' 
shall  (the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn)  be  regarded  on  that 
account  only  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  Who,  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
ever  supposed  that  a  person  could  commit  high  treason  by  doing 
'  true  and  faithful  service  of  allegiance  to  the  king  for  the  time  being,' 
and  what  is  the  sense  of  an  act  for  the  protection  of  meritorious 
conduct  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  act  was  passed  to  protect  adherents 
to  a  king  de  facto  against  the  possible  vengeance  of  a  king  de  jure, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  traces  left  on  our 
law  by  the  wars  of  the  Hoses. 

Such  a  work  as  Baniugton's  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  syste- 
matically carried  out  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
would  form  an  invaluable  and  almost  indispensable  commentary  upon 
the  statutes  themselves.  It  would  infinitely  facilitate  the  interpre- 
tation of  them  in  innumerable  ways. 

Lastly,  of  all  the  collections  of  the  records  of  past  times  which 
have  been  published,  none  throws  a  broader  or  more  varied  light  on 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  history,  the  law,  and  (what  is  a  very 
different  thing)  the  practical  administration  of  justice  at  different 
times,  than  the  State  Trials.  If  any  one  wishes  really  to  understand 
the  passions  which  were  roused  at  the  different  turning-points  of  our 
history,  and  to  have  at  the  same  time  distinct  and  faithful  accounts  in 
minute  and  picturesque  detail  of  an  infinite  variety  of  transactions 
typical  of  every  rank,  every  profession,  and  every  shade  of  opinion,  he 
can  resort  to  no  better  authority  than  this  great  collection,  which 
extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1822,  and  forms  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  judicial  history  of  England. 

Since  the  year  1822,  the  number  of  trials  which  ought  to 
be  permanently  recorded  in  the  same  way  has  been  greater  than 
during  any  equal  period  in  history.  They  have  been  for  the  most 
part  reported  with  the  most  elaborate  care,  but  they  have  never  been 
collected  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be.  Such  a  collection  would 
throw  invaluable  light  not  only  on  a  great  variety  of  legal  subjects, 
but  on  many  chapters  of  that  part  of  history  which  is  at  once  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  obscure  part  of  it— the  history  of  a 
time  which  men  entering  upon  middle  age  hardly  remember  at  all, 
and  which  is  too  well  remembered  by  their  eldets  to  have  become 
as  yet  the  subject  of  history. 

Most  of  the  political  and  many  of  the  social  questions  of  modern 
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times  have  given  occasion  to  proceedings  of  greater  or  less  interest 
and  importance  in  the  Courts,  and  it  would  take  little  trouble  to 
make  a  collection  of  them  which  would  be  more  interesting  than 
any  number  of  novels,  and  more  important  than  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  histories.  Old  Irelanders,  Young  Irelanders,  Fenians, 
Chartists,  members  of  trades  unions,  frame-breakers,  *  Captain 
Swing '  and  his  followers,  Ribbonmen,  and  innumerable  other  persons 
of  every  rank  and  calling,  Queen  Caroline,  the  last  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  India,  the  Gaekwar,  Palmer  the  poisoner, 
Lord  Cardigan,  Governor  Eyre,  Mr,  Gordon,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
hanged,  and  many  others,  would  all  take  their  places  in  one  part  or 
another  of  such  a  collection. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  problem  of  law  reform, 
conceived  on  the  widest  and  most  permanent  scale,  is  essentially  a 
literary  one,  and  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  it 
would  be  by  treating  it  as  such.  The  question  is  how  is  this  to  be 
effected  ? 

My  answer  is,  by  establishing  another  body  like  the  Council  of 
Law  Reporting,  which  might  be  called  the  Council  of  Legal  Litera- 
ture, the  object  of  which  should  be  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
the  composition  and  publication  of  the  different  classes  of  works 
which  I  have  been  describing.  In  order  to  show  what  such  a  body 
would  be  like  and  how  it  would  act,  I  will  give  some  account  of 
the  body  I  have  named.  The  facts  I  atn  about  to  state  are  perhaps 
not  very  distinctly  understood  even  in  the  profession,  and  probably 
not  at  all  out  of  the  profession.  They  show,  however,  what  may  be 
done  by  judicious  organisation  in  such  matters,  and  what  might  be 
done  by  a  body  of  a  similar  kind,  but  with  different  objects. 

The  Council  of  Law  Reporting  is  an  incorporated  association 
identical  in  principle  with  the  cooperative  stores.  Down  to  the 
year  1865,  the  Law  Reports  were  booksellers'  speculations.  A  law 
bookseller  engaged  some  barrister  or  barristers  to  supply  him  with 
reports  of  the  cases  in  one  or  other  of  the  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity. 
The  reports  came  out  in  parts  at  irregular  intervals,  and  were  from 
time  to  time  bound  up  in  volumes,  which  were,  and  are  still,  com- 
monly quoted  either  by  the  names  of  the  reporters  or  by  the  name  of 
the  courts.  The  result  was  that  the  reports  became  exceedingly 
expensive,  they  were  published  at  irregular  intervals,  and  they  varied 
greatly  in  value,  as  the  reporters  were  employed  by  persons  who  had 
no  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  only  a  commercial  interest 
in  it.  Under  this  state  of  things  any  one  who  wished  to  keep  up  a 
complete  set  of  the  published  reports  had  to  pay  for  them  a  sum  of 
from  251.  to  30J.  per  annum.  They  were,  moreover,  so  irregularly 
published  that  reports  not  recognised  by  the  judges  and  not  furnished 
with  copies  of  their  judgments,  but  cheaper  and  more  punctual,  were 
established ;  and  it  was  in  many  cases  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable. 
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to  buy  them  either  as  a  stop-gap  or  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the 
authorised  reports. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  was  so  very  great  that 
the  profession  determined  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  The  Incorporated 
Society  of  Law  Eeporting  was  accordingly  established,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  cheaper  and  better  reports.  The  principle  of  it  is 
exceedingly  simple.  It  undertakes,  in  return  for  a  subscription  of 
six  guineas  a  year,  to  supply  in  monthly  numbers  reports  of  all  the 
cases  in  all  the  courts,  and  a  copy  of  the  statutes  for  the  year.  The 
affairs  of  the  society  are  managed  gratuitously  by  a  council  which  is 
appointed  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  Serjeants'  Inn,  and  the  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society,  and  of  which  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor- 
General  are  ex  officio  members.  These  affairs  consist  mainly  in  the 
engagement  and  payment  of  editors  and  reporters,  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  firm  by  which  the  reports  are  printed,  and  settling 
from  time  to  time  the  terms  on  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Council  are  to  be  offered  to  subscribers.  This  involves 
a  considerable  degree  of  trouble  and  responsibility,  but  the  success  of 
the  system  has  been  complete.  The  annual  subscriptions  enable  the 
Council  to  engage,  at  considerable  salaries,  the  services  of  two 
editors  and  twenty-four  reporters,  and  to  produce  with  nearly  com- 
plete punctuality  reports  very  much  superior  in  many  essential 
respects  to  the  old  ones  for  about  one-sixth  or  one-fifth  of  the  price. 
Moreover,  as  the  Council  are  leading  members  of  the  profession 
continually  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  reports,  their  attention  is  at 
once  directed  to  any  shortcomings,  and  they  have  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  correcting  them. 

These  results  speak  for  themselves,  and  afford  clear  proof  that  a 
practical  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  touches  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  a  large  and  wealthy  class  so  closely  that  it  is  likely 
to  succeed. 

The  Council  is  established  under  the  23rd  section  of  the  Com- 
panies Act,  1867,  which  enables  associations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting '  commerce,  art,  science,  religion,  charity,  or  any  other  useful 
object,'  to  be  registered  with  limited  liability  without  the  addition  of 
the  word  '  limited '  to  its  name,  if  the  intention  of  the  association  is 
to  apply  the  profits  or  other  income  of  the  association  to  promoting 
its  objects,  and  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  any  dividend  to  its 
members. 

The  work  of  a  Council  of  Legal  Literature  would  be  fer  more 
varied  and  interesting  than  that  of  the  Council  of  Law  Eeporting, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  would  involve  any  such  continuous  labour 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  secure  continuous  supervision.  If  such 
a  body  were  established,  its  business  would  be  something  of  the 
following  kind.  Its  first  duty  would  be  to  decide  what  under- 
takings it  would  carry  out.     Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
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it  determined  to  proceed  with  a  general  digest  of  the  law  and  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  selected  and  classified  reports  on  the  prin- 
ciples indicated  above.  The  first  step  would  be  to  procure  from  any 
one  who  might  be  regarded  as  most  competent  to  discharge  such  tasks 
general  plans  for  the  work.  The  plans  would  then  be  settled  by  the 
council,  and  the  execution  of  the  particular  parts  of  it  would  be  con- 
fided to  particular  persons  who  might  be  regarded  as  most  competent, 
with  general  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  should 
be  carried  out.  It  would  be  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme  to  obtain  the  services  of  one  or  more  principal  editors, 
under  whom  the  authors  of  particular  branches  of  the  work  would 
act. 

The  preparation  of  a  digest  either  of  the  whole  or  of  any  branch 
of  the  law  is  work  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
literary  undertakings  in  which  a  number  of  persons  can  really  and 
effectively  work  together.  Any  given  subject  may,  it  is  true,  be  dealt 
with  in  a  variety  of  different  ways;  but  when  the  general  scheme 
according  to  which  it  is  to  be  treated  has  been  determined  on,  when 
the  skeleton  of  the  book  has  been  drawn  out,  plenty  of  persons 
might  be  found  to  do  the  work  of  filling  up  the  details,  though  that 
work  is  very  far  from  being  easy  or  a  matter  of  routine.  If,  for 
instance,  the  following  question  were  to  be  proposed — 'To  what 
extent  is  the  owner  of  land  entitled  to  the  lateral  support  of  the 
adjacent  land  for  his  land,  and  for  any  buildings  which  he  may 
put  upon  it?' — the  answer  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the 
study  and  comparison  of,  say,  ten  or  twelve  decided  cases,  and  the 
principles  to  which  they  refer;  but  almost  any  competent  lawyer 
who  had  those  cases  under  his  eye  would  deduce  from  them  nearly 
the  same  general  proposition.  The  place  of  such  a  proposition  in 
a  general  statement  of  the  law  of  easements,  the  place  of  the  law 
of  easements  in  a  general  statement  of  the  law  relating  to  land, 
the  place  of  the  law  relating  to  land  in  a  general  statement  of  the 
law  relating  to  property,  and  the  place  of  the  law  relating  to  property 
in  a  general  digest  of  the  law  of  England,  are  questions  of  quite 
another  order. 

Some  of  these  questions,  and  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  the  number,  might,  I  think,  be  ultimately  decided  by  such  a 
council  as  I  have  suggested,  deciding  upon  the  report  made  to  them 
by  any  person  or  persons  whom  they  might  regard  as  specially  com- 
petent to  perform  the  important  task  of  making  such  a  report.  The 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  details,  and  the  degree  of  supervision  to  be 
exercised  by  the  editor-in-chief  over  the  authors  of  particular  parts, 
would  be  matter  for  consideration,  guided  by  the  experience  which 
would  be  acquired  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

I  think,  however,  that  if  the  scheme  were  fairly  started  the 
council  could  hardly  fail  to  be  able  to  offer  to  their  subscribers  a 
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certain  number  of  volumes  a  year  of  works  which  would  ultimately 
form  a  law  library  in  themselves.  The  general  digest  of  the  law 
would,  of  course,  be  executed  by  slow  degrees.  It  is  a  kind  of  work 
which,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  hurried,  and  which  could 
not  be  completed  for  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  but  such  a 
work  as  the  publication  of  the  selected  or  classified  cases  might 
proceed  very  rapidly.  No  very  elaborate  classification  would  be 
required,  and  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work  would  be  nearly 
mechanical. 

I  believe  that  ultimately  such  an  undertaking  as  I  have  described 
would  be  self-supporting,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Council  of 
Law  Reporting.  The  general  superintendence  being  gratuitously 
given,  and  the  income  being  derived  from  annual  subscriptions,  the 
main  expense  would  be  the  salaries  of  the  editors  and  the  payment  of 
the  authors.  Some  of  the  editors  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  very 
highly  paid  if  the  work  was  to  succeed,  as  there  would  be  no 
use  in  undertaking  the  scheme  unless  men  of  high  professional 
standing,  whose  names  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  and  the 
profession,  had  the  principal  part  in  carrying  it  out.  The  authorship 
would  be  less  expensive.  The  great  inducement  to  write  law  books 
is  the  prospect  of  getting  the  reputation  of  being  an  authority  on  a 
particular  legal  subject,  and  the  number  of  able  men  at  the  bar 
who  will  compete  with  eagerness  for  any  kind  of  work  which  will 
give  them  a  certain  amount  of  steady  pay  and  bring  their  names  in 
any  way  before  the  legal  world  is  practically  unlimited.  Having 
been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Law  Reporting,  I 
have  been  astonished  at  the  number  of  admirably  qualified  candi- 
dates who  present  themselves  for  every  reportership  which  becomes 
vacant,  although  such  men  might  earn  more  money  with  less  labour 
in  ways  which,  if  they  did  not  promote,  would  not  obviously  injure, 
their  professional  prospects.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  such 
a  council  as  I  suggest  were  established,  and  were  composed  (as  it 
ought  to  be)  of  the  leading  members  of  the  profession,  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  working  for  them  at  a  very  moderate  rate  would 
be  the  subject  of  keen  competition  amongst  very  able  men. 

The  expense  of  setting  such  an  undertaking  in  motion  would  no 
doubt  in  the  first  instance  be  considerable.  Some  years  would  probably 
pass  before  it  would  pay  its  way,  and,  unless  it  were  to  some  extent 
independent  of  common  trading  considerations,  it  could  hardly  carry 
out  successfully  the  sort  of  undertakings  which  I  have  suggested, 
which  would  certainly  be  advantageous  rather  from  a  legal  than  from 
a  merely  monetary  point  of  view.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  would  you 
propose  to'  meet  these  expenses  ?  I  reply  that  I  think  that  if  such  an 
undertaking  were  set  on  foot  by  a  sufficiently  weighty  body  of  persons, 
the  Inns  of  Court  might  very  well  be  asked  to  guarantee  the  expense 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  give  the  scheme  a  fair  trial,  just  as  they  have 
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actually  spent,  and  are  now  spending,  sums  amounting  to  upwards 
of  5,0002.  a  year  in  supporting  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  Councils  of  Legal  Education,  Law  Reporting, 
and  Legal  Literature  might  work  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
each  other's  objects  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  suitable  employment  for  the  funds  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  than  the  support  of  such  of  those  institutions  as  require  it. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Council  of  Law  Reporting  shows  that  that 
body  is  perfectly  independent,  and  has  been  brilliantly  successful.  It 
has  indeed  been  only  too  successful.  Too  many  reports  may  drown 
the  law,  as  too  much  water  drowned  the  miller.  The  rapidity, 
punctuality,  and  profusion  with  which  the  reports  are  published  make 
it  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  or  remember  them,  and  it  constantly 
happens  that  decisions  are  given  which  conflict  with  others,  merely 
because,  to  use  the  customary  expression, *  the  attention  of  the  Court 
was  not  called '  to  their  existence.  A  body  which  should  work  up 
and  arrange  the  vast  mass  of  excellent  raw  material  which  the  Council 
of  Law  Reporting  is  continually  providing  appears  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  Council  from  becoming 
a  nuisance. 

As  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  much  might  be  said  of  its 
work,  but,  as  I  am  both  a  member  of  the  Council  and  also  one  of  the 
professors  employed  by  it,  it  is  perhaps  not  my  place  to  speak  of  it 
in  any  detail.  I  may,  however,  make  a  few  observations  without 
impropriety.  The  result  of  recent  changes  has  been  to  give  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  system.  The  attendance  at  the  classes  of  all  the 
professors  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  been  large  and  steady,  and 
nothing,  as  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  can  exceed  the  degree 
of  attention  paid  by  the  students  to  the  lectures  addressed  to  them. 
I  feel,  however,  more  and  more  strongly  convinced  that  nothing 
could  give  such  an  impulse  to  legal  education  as  the  reduction  of 
the  law  itself  to  a  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  studied  and 
taught  systematically. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  students  at  a  university,  the 
students  of  a  profession  wish  to  acquire  not  so  much  training  for 
their  faculties  as  definite  knowledge  of  the  calling  by  which  they  are 
to  live.  The  main  difficulties  of  legal  education  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  law  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  difficult  in  the  last 
degree  to  learn  it  practically  otherwise  than  by  attendance  in  the 
chambers  of  practising  lawyers.  In  this  way  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  years,  men  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  ill-arranged  knowledge,  and 
great  familiarity  with  the  manner  in  which  courts  decide  cases ;  but 
they  might  not  only  get  their  knowledge  far  more  readily,  more 
completely,  and  more  distinctly  by  learning  it  as  a  system,  but  such 
a  training  would  enable  them  to  understand  and  profit  by  practice 
far  more  than  they  could  without  it.    A  student  who  has  got  up  the 
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Indian  Penal  Code  as  he  might  get  up  a  work  on  mathematics  learns 
much  more  from  a  year's  practice  in  Indian  courts  than  he  would 
have  learned  from  a  year's  practice  in  the  same  courts  when  the  law 
was  not  codified  and  could  be  learned  by  practice  only.  People  may 
have  different  views  on  the  comparative  value  of  theory  and  practice 
if  you  have  to  choose  between  the  two  ;  but  that  sound  theoretical 
knowledge  is  the  best  of  all  introductions  to  practice  can  be  seriously 
disputed  only  by  persons  who  deny  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  prac- 
tical engineers  or  seamen  to  know  mathematics  and  navigation. 
My  belief  is  that  a  good  general  digest  of  the  law,  which  could  be 
systematically  taught  to  students  of  it,  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
solving  all  the  difficulties  of  legal  education.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
to  spend  money  in  procuring  it  would  do  infinitely  more  to  promote 
legal  education  than  the  establishment  of  any  number  of  the  scholar- 
ships and  other  prizes  on  which  the  Inns  of  Court  have  lately  laid 
out  large  sums  of  money.  Considering  what  the  profession  of  the 
law  is,  and  what  its  prizes  are,  I  can  never  help  feeling  that  to  give 
grown-up  men  large  sums  of  money  for  the  assiduity  with  which  they 
have  studied  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  enriched  is  a  ques- 
tionable application  of  the  text, 4  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.' 

The  proposal  that  the  Inns  of  Court  should,  at  all  events  in  the 
first  instance,  contribute  to  the  scheme  which  I  suggest,  leads  me  to 
say  a  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  position  of  those  bodies,  which  I 
think  is  much  misunderstood.  My  views  on  the  subject  are  derived 
from  my  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Inner  Temple,  of  which 
I  am  a  bencher,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  the  richest  and  largest  of 
the  societies.  It  is  not  at  all  unnatural  to  ask  what  becomes  of  the 
income  of  a  body  which  possesses  a  large  freehold  property  let  to  solvent 
and  in  many  cases  wealthy  tenants  in  one  of  the  most  important 
business  parts  of  London.  No  doubt  if  a  private  person  owned  the 
Inner  Temple  and  made  the  most  of  it  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  he 
would  be  a  very  rich  man.  The  owners  being  a  body  of  persons 
instead  of  an  individual,  it  is  very  natural  to  ask, c  What  do  you  do 
with  your  money  ? '  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  disposed  to  say  to  the 
public,  «  What  is  that  to  you  ? '  There  really  is  no  mystery  about  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  conceal.  For  many  reasons  I  cannot 
give  precise  figures  on  the  subject,  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
answer  is  this : — 

First,  we,  the  benchers,  manage  the  property,  and  derive  from  it 
no  money  benefit  whatever  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  became  a  bencher 
in  1868,  on  which  occasion  I  paid  the  Inn  300  guineas.  I  there- 
upon acquired  the  right  to  dine  in  the  hall  during  the  four  terms 
(say  twelve  weeks  in  the  year)  if  I  were  so  disposed,  and  I  incurred 
the  duty  of  paying  four  guineas  a  year  for  that  privilege,  whether  I 
dined  or  not.  If  I  should  continue  to  be  a  bencher  for  six  or  eight 
years  more,  I  shall  probably  become  entitled  to  the  rent  of  a  set  of 
chambers.  The  chambers  held  by  the  senior  bencher  wh 
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chambers  are  worth,  I  believe,  about  12(M.  a  year.  Those  which  are 
held  by  the  junior  bencher  who  has  chambers  are  worth  less  than 
501.  The  net  result  is  that  (as  far  as  the  mere  money  question  goes, 
and  apart  from  public  duties  which  impose  corresponding  obligations) 
a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  simply  a  member  of  a  very  pleasant 
and  rather  expensive  club.  Not  a  shilling  of  the  income  of  the  Inn 
finds  its  way  into  his  pockets  directly  or  indirectly.  Where  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  does  it  go  ? 

It  goes  principally  in  providing  chambers  for  the  barristers  and 
others  who  live  in  the  Inn  at  a  much  lower  price  than  might  be  got 
by  a  speculator  out  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand.     If  the 
Temple  were  pulled  down,  and  shops  and  warehouses  built  upon 
the  site,  no  doubt  a  large  income  might  be  got  from  the  rents. 
The  Inn  foregoes  the  income,  and  thereby  brings  its  rent-roll  to 
moderate  dimensions,  in  order  to  provide  chambers  for  barristers  and 
others  at  moderate  rents,  which  in  practice  are  never  raised  or  varied. 
Besides  expenses  of  management  the  following  are  the  principal  items 
of  expenditure :  1.  The  Temple  Church,  which  belongs  jointly  to  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple.   2.  The  garden,  which  on  summer  evenings 
is  a  playground  for  many  thousands  of  the  very  poorest  children  in 
the  City,  and  which  is  at  all  times  one  of  the  ornaments  of  London. 
3.  The  maintenance  of  one  of  the  very  finest  law  libraries  in  England — 
a  library  so  constantly  used  by  barristers  and  students  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  room  in  it  at  certain  times  of  the  day.    4.  Something, 
though  not  very  much,  is  spent  in  occasional  entertainments  to  dis- 
tinguished persons.    5.  A  very  large  amount  is,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  past,  laid  out  in  different  ways  on  legal  education.     The  re- 
mainder forms  a  building  fund  out  of  which  the  Inn  is  gradually  re- 
built and  new  buildings  are  erected.   As  the  new  buildings  are  of  course 
a  profitable  investment  (except  indeed  in  such  cases  as  the  building 
of  a  new  hall  or  the  restoration  of  the  Church),  there  is  a  surplus 
which  might  be  made  available  for  such  purposes  as  I  have  described. 
What  the  position  of  the  other  Inns  may  be  I  am  not  aware,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  can  differ  in  principle  from  that  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Inns  generally  were  to  expend  part 
of  their  surplus  funds  in  a  serious  effort  to  improve  tbe  law,  and  if 
the  eminent  persons  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession  would 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  such  a  scheme,  and  so  give  the 
public  a  guarantee  for  its  value  and  prospects  of  success,  the  money 
would  be  nobly  employed.  The  members  of  the  governing  body 
would  find  a  most  useful  and  dignified  employment  for  part  of 
their  time,  and  the  public  at  large  would  derive  from  the  whole 
undertaking  benefits  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overvalue,  and 
which,  though  long  desired,  have  never  yet  been  attained,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  attained  in  any  other  manner. 

James  Fitzjamxs  Stephbi. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  BECKET. 

The  archbishop's  letters  show  conclusively  that  the  Constitutions 
were  not  the  real  causes  of  the  dispute  with  the  king.  The  king  was 
willing  to  leave  the  Constitutions  to  be  modified  by  the  pope.  The 
archbishop's  contest,  lying  concealed  in  his  favourite  phrases, '  saving 
my  order,'  '  saving  the  honour  of  God,'  was  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  over  the  Crown  ;  for  the  degradation  of  the  civil 
power  into  the  position  of  delegate  of  the  pope  and  bishops.  All 
authority  was  derived  from  God.  The  clergy  were  the  direct 
ministers  of  God.  Therefore  all  authority  was  derived  from  God 
through  them.  However  well  the  assumption  might  appear  in  theory, 
it  would  not  work  in  practice,  and  John  of  Salisbury  was  right  in 
concluding  that  the  pope  would  never  sanction  an  assumption  which, 
broadly  stated  and  really  acted  on,  would  shake  the  fabric  of 
the  Church  throughout  Europe.  Alexander  was  dreaming  of  peace 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  excommunications  at  Vezelay. 
The  news  that  Chief  Justice  de  Luci  had  hanged  500  felonious  clerks 
in  England  would  have  caused  him  less  annoyance.  Henry's  envoys 
brought  with  them  the  bishops'  appeal,  and  renewed  the  demand 
for  cardinal  legates  to  be  sent  to  end  the  quarrel.  This  time  the 
pope  decided  that  the  legates  should  go,  carrying  with  them  powers 
to  take  off  Becket's  censures.  He  prohibited  Becket  himself  from 
pursuing  his  threats  further  till  the  cardinals'  arrival.  To  Henry  he 
sent  a  private  letter — which,  however,  he  permitted  him  to  show  if 
circumstances  made  it  necessary— declaring  beforehand  that  any 
sentences  which  the  archbishop  might  issue  against  himself  or  his 
subjects  should  be  void.1 

The  humiliation  was  terrible ;  Becket's  victims  were  free,  and  even 
rewarded.  John  of  Oxford  came  back  from  Rome  with  the  Deanery  of 
Salisbury.  Worst  of  all,  the  cardinals  were  coming,  and  those  the 
most  dreaded  of  the  whole  body,  Cardinal  Otho  and  Cardinal 
William  of  Pa  via*  One  of  them,  said  John  of  Salisbury,  was  light  and 
uncertain,  the  other  crafty  and  false,  and  both  made  up  of  avarice. 
These  were  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  See,  for  whose  pretensions 
Beeket  was  fighting.     This  was  his  estimate  of  them  when  they  were 

•  He  Pope  to  Henry,  December  20, 1166. 
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to  try  his  own  cause.  His  letters  at  this  moment  were  filled  with 
despair.  i  Eidicule  has  fallen  on  me,'  he  said,  6  and  shame  on  the 
pope.  I  am  to  be  obeyed  no  longer.  I  am  betrayed  and  given  to 
destruction.  My  deposition  is  a  settled  thing.  Of  this,  at  least,  let 
the  pope  assure  himself :  never  will  I  accept  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia 
for  my  judge.  When  they  are  rid  of  me,  I  hear  he  is  to  be  my  suc- 
cessor at  Canterbury.'  * 

Becket,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  leave  the  field  while  life 
was  in  him.  There  was  still  hope,  for  war  had  broken  out  at  last, 
and  Henry  and  Lewis  were  killing  and  burning  in  each  other's  terri- 
tories. If  not  the  instigator,  Becket  was  the  occasion,  and  Lewis,  for 
his  own  interests,  would  still  be  forced  to  stand  by  him.  He  was 
intensely  superstitious.  His  cause,  he  was  convinced,  was  God's 
cause.  Hitherto  God  had  allowed  him  to  fail  on  account  of  his 
own  deficiencies,  and  the  deficiencies  required  to  be  amended.  Like 
certain  persons  who  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets,  he 
determined  now  to  mortify  his  flesh  in  earnest.  When  settled  in 
his  new  life  at  Sens,  he  rose  at  daybreak,  prayed  in  his  oratory, 
said  mass,  and  prayed  and  wept  again.  Five  times  each  day  and 
night  his  chaplain  flogged  him.  His  food  was  bread  and  water, 
his  bed  the  floor.  A  hair  shirt  was  not  enough  without  hair  drawers 
which  reached  his  knees,  and  both  were  worn  till  they  swarmed  with 
vermin.3  The  cardinals  approached,  and  the  prospect  grew  hourly 
blacker.  The  pope  rebuked  Lewis  for  the  war.  The  opportunity  of 
the  cardinals'  presence  was  to  be  used  for  restoration  of  peace.  Poor  as 
Becket  was,  he  could  not  approach  these  holy  beings  on  their  accessible 
side.  6  The  Cardinal  of  Pavia,'  said  John  of  Salisbury,  6  thinks  only 
of  the  king's  money,  and  has  no  fear  of  God  in  him.  Cardinal  Otho 
is  better :  Romanus  tamen  et  cardinal™  (but  he  is  a  Boman  and  a 
cardinal).  If  we  submit  our  cause  to  them,  we  lose  it  to  a  certainty. 
If  we  refuse  we  offend  the  King  of  France.'  The  Cardinal  of  Pavia 
wrote  to  announce  to  Becket  his  arrival  in  France  and  the  purpose  of 
his  mission.  Becket  replied  with  a  violent  letter,  of  which  he  sent  a 
copy  to  John  of  Salisbury,  but  despatched  it  before  his  friend  could  stop 
him.  John  of  Salisbury  thought  that  the  archbishop  had  lost  his  senses. 
4  Compare  the  cardinal's  letter  and  your  answer  to  it,'  he  said.  'What 
had  the  cardinal  done  that  you  should  tell  him  he  was  giving  you  poison  ? 
You  have  no  right  to  insult  a  cardinal  and  the  pope's  legate  on  his 

*  Becket 's  Letters,  Giles,  vol.  <i.  p.  60. 

•  Myths  gathered  about  the  state  of  these  garments.  One  day,  we  are  told,  he 
was  dining  with  the  Queen  of  France.  8he  observed  that  his  sleeves  were  fastened 
unusually  tightly  at  the  wrist,  and  that  something  moved  inside  them.  He  tried  to 
evade  her  curiosity,  for  the  moving  things  were  maggots.  But  she  pressed  her 
questions  tiU  he  was  obliged  to  loosen  the  strings.  Pearls  of  choicest  size  and 
colour  roUed  upon  the  table.  The  queen  wished  to  keep  one,  but  it  could  not  be. 
The  pearls  were  restored  to  the  sleeve,  and  became  maggots  as  before.  Materials, 
vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
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first  communication  with  you.  Were  he  to  send  your  letter  to  Borne, 
you  might  be  charged  with  contumacy.  He  tells  you  he  is  come  to 
close  the  dispute  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  Church.  What 
poison  is  there  in  this  ?  He  is  not  to  blame  because  he  cautions  you 
not  to  provoke  the  king  further.  Your  best  friends  have  often  given 
you  the  same  advice.' 

With  great  difficulty  Becket  was  brought  to  consent  to  see  the 
cardinals.  They  came  to  him  at  Sens,  but  stayed  for  a  short  time 
only,  and  went  on  to  the  king  in  Normandy.  The  archbishop  gathered 
no  comfort  from  his  speech  with  them.  He  took  to  his  bell  and  candles 
again,  and  cursed  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  still  intended  to  curse 
the  king  and  declare  an  interdict.  He  wrote  to  a  friend,  Cardinal 
Hyacinth,  at  Borne,  to  say  that  he  would  never  submit  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  cardinal  legates,  and  bidding  him  urge  the  pope 
to  confirm  the  sentences  which  he  was  about  to  pronounce.4  He 
implored  the  pope  himself  to  recall  the  cardinals  and  unsheath  the 
sword  of  Peter.  To  his  entire  confusion,  he  learned  that  the  king 
held  a  letter  from  the  pope  declaring  that  his  curses  would  be  so 
much  wasted  breath. 

The  pope  tried  to  soothe  him.  Soft  words  cost  Alexander 
nothing,  and,  while  protecting  Henry  from  spiritual  thunders,  he 
assured  the  archbishop  himself  that  his  power  should  not  be  taken 
from  him.  Nor,  indeed,  had  the  violence  of  Becket's  agitation  any 
real  occasion.  Alexander  wished  to  frighten  him  into  submission,  but 
had  no  intention  of  compromising  himself  by  an  authoritative  decision. 
Many  months  passed  away,  and  Becket  still  refused  to  plead  before 
the  cardinals.  At  length  they  let  out  that  their  powers  extended  no 
further  than  advice,  and  Becket,  thus  satisfied,  consented  to  an  official 
conference.  The  meeting  was  held  near  Gisors,  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  and  Normandy,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1167.  The  arch- 
bishop came  attended  by  his  exiled  English  friends.  With  the  cardinals 
were  a  large  body  of  Norman  bishops  and  abbots.  The  cardinals, 
earnest  for  peace  if  they  could  bring  their  refractory  patient  to 
consent  to  it,  laid  before  him  the  general  unfitness  of  the  quarrel. 
They  accused  him  of  ingratitude,  of  want  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign, 
and,  among  other  things,  of  having  instigated  the  war.5 

The  last  charge  the  archbishop  sharply  denied,  and  Lewis  after- 
wards acquitted  him  also.  For  the  rest  he  said  that  the  king  had  begun 
by  attacking  the  Church.  He  was  willing  to  consent  to  any  reasonable 
terms  of  arrangement,  with  security  for  God's  honour,  proper  respect 
for  himself,  and  the  restoration  of  his  estates.  They  asked  if  he  would 
recognise  the  Constitutions;  he  said  that  no  such  engagement  had 
been  required  of  his  predecessors,  and  ought  not  to  be  required  of  him. 

*  Giles,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

•  'Imponens  ei  Inter  csetera  quod   excitaverat  guerram  regis  F^anco^lm., — 
Materials,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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<  The  book  of  abominations,'  as  he  called  the  Constitutions,  was  pro- 
duced and  read,  and  he  challenged  the  cardinals  to  affirm  that  Chris- 
tian men  should  obey  such  laws. 

Henry  was  prepared  to  accept  the  smallest  concession ;  nothing 
need  be  said  about  the  Constitutions  if  Becket  would  go  back  to  Canter- 
bury, resume  his  duties,  and  give  a  general  promise  to  be  quiet.  The 
archbishop  answered  that  there  was  a  proverb  in  England  that  silence 
gave  consent.  The  question  had  been  raised,  and  could  not  now  be 
passed  over.  The  cardinals  asked  if  he  would  accept  their  judgment 
on  the  whole  cause.  He  said  that  he  would  go  into  court  before  them 
or  any  one  whom  the  pope  might  appoint,  as  soon  as  his  property 
was  restored  to  him.  In  his  present  poverty  he  could  not  encounter 
the  expense  of  a  lawsuit. 

Curious  satire  on  Becket's  whole  contention,  none  the  less  so  that 
he  was  himself  unconscious  of  the  absurdity  I  He  withdrew  from  the 
conference,  believing  that  he  had  gained  a  victory,  and  he  again  began 
to  meditate  drawing  his  spiritual  sword.  Messengers  on  all  sides  again 
flew  off  to  Borne,  from  the  king  and  English  bishops,  from  the  cardinals, 
from  Becket  himself.  The  king  and  bishops  placed  themselves  under 
the  pope's  protection  should  the  archbishop  begin  his  curses.  The 
Constitutions  were  once  more  placed  at  the  pope's  discretion  to  modify 
at  his  pleasure.  The  cardinals  wrote  charging  Becket  with  being  the 
sole  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  quarrel,  and  in  spite  of  his  denials 
persisting  in  accusing  him  of  having  caused  the  war.  Becket  prayed 
again  for  the  cardinals'  recall,  and  for  the  pope's  sanction  of  more 
vigorous  action. 

He  had  not  yet  done  with  the  cardinals ;  they  knew  him,  and 
they  knew  his  restless  humour.  Pending  fresh  resolutions  from  Borne, 
they  suspended  him,  and  left  him  incapable  either  of  excommunicar 
ting  or  exercising  any  other  function  of  spiritual  authority  whatsoever. 
Once  more  he  was  plunged  into  despair. 

Through  those  legates  he  cried  in  his  anguish  to  the  pope :  '  We 
are  made  a  derision  to  those  about  us.  My  lord,  have  pity  on  me. 
You  are  my  refuge.  I  can  scarcely  breathe  for  anguish.  My  harp  is 
turned  to  mourning,  and  my  joy  to  sadness.  The  last  error  is  worse 
than  the  first.' 

The  pope  seemed  deaf  to  his  lamentations.  The  suspension  was 
not  removed.  Plans  were  formed  for  his  translation  from  Canterbury 
to  some  other  preferment.  He  said  he  would  rather  be  killed.  The 
pope  wrote  so  graciously  to  Henry  that  the  king  said  he  for  the  first 
time  felt  that  he  was  sovereign  in  his  own  realm.  John  of  Salisbury's 
mournful  conviction  was  that  the  game  was  at  last  played  out.  4  We 
know  those  Romans,'  he  sighed ;  '  qui  munere  potentior  est,  potentior 
est  jure.  The  antipope  could  not  have  done  more  for  the  king  than 
they  have  done.  It  will  be  written  in  the  annals  of  the  Holy  See  that 
the  herald  of  truth,  the  champion  of  liberty,  the  preacher  of  the  law  of 
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the  Lord,  has  been  deprived  and  treated  as  a  criminal  at  the  threats 
of  an  English  prince.' 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  influence  again  turned  the  scale.  Perhaps 
Alexander  was  encouraged  by  the  failures  of  Barbarossa  in  Italy. 
Perhaps  Henry  had  been  too  triumphant,  and  had  irritated  the  pope 
and  cardinals  by  producing  their  letters,  and  speaking  too  frankly  of 
the  influences  by  which  the  holy  men  had  been  bound  to  his  side.6 
In  accepting  Henry's  money  they  had  not  bargained  for  exposure. 
They  were  ashamed  and  sore,  and  Becket  grew  again  into  favour.  The 
pope  at  the  end  of  1168  gave  him  back  his  powers,  permitting  him 
to  excommunicate  even  Henry  himself  unless  he  repented  before  the 
ensuing  Easter.  The  legates  were  recalled  as  Becket  desired.  Cardinal 
Otho  recommended  the  king  to  make  his  peace  on  the  best  terms  which 
he  could  get.  John  of  Salisbury,  less  confident,  but  with  amused  con- 
tempt of  the  chameleonlike  Alexander,  advised  Henry,  through  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  to  treat  with  the  archbishop  immediately,  nee 
mediants  Bomano  episcopo,  nee  rege  Frandce  nee  opera  cardinalium, 
without  help  either  of  pope,  of  French  king  or  cardinals.  Since 
Becket  could  not  be  frightened,  Alexander  was  perhaps  trying  what 
could  be  done  with  Henry;  but  he  was  eager  as  any  one  for  an 
end  of  some  kind  to  a  business  which  was  now  adding  disgrace  and 
scandal  to  its  other  mischiefs.  Peace  was  arranged  at  last  between 
Lewis  and  Henry.  The  English  king  gave  up  a  point  for  which  he 
had  long  contended,  and  consented  to  do  homage  for  Normandy  and 
AnjotL.  The  day  after  Epiphany,  January  7,  1169,  the  two  princes 
met  at  Montmirail,  between  Chartres  and  Le  Mans,  attended  by  their 
peers  and  prelates. 

In  the  general  pacification  the  central  disturber  was,  if  possible,  to 
be  included.  The  pope  had  sent  commissioners,  as  we  should  call 
them — Simon,  prior  of  Montdieu,  Engelbert,  prior  of  Val  St.  Pierre, 
and  Bernard  de  Corilo — to  advise  and,  if  possible,  guide  Becket  into 
wiser  courses.  The  political  ceremonies  were  accomplished,  Lewis  and 
Henry  were  reconciled  amidst  general  satisfaction  and  enthusiasm. 
Becket  was  then  introduced,  led  in  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the 
son  of  the  aged  Theobald,  Count  of  Blois.  Henry  and  he  had  not 
met  since  the  Northampton  council.  He  threw  himself  in  appa- 
rent humility  at  the  king's  feet.  '  My  lord,'  he  said,  *  I  ask  you  to 
forgive  me.  I  place  myself  in  God's  hands  and  in  yours.' 7  At  a 
preliminary  meeting  the  pope's  envoys  and  the  French  clergy  had 
urged  him  to  submit  without  conditions.  He  had  insisted  on  his  usual 
reservation,  but  they  had  objected  to  saving  clauses.  He  seemed  now 
inclined  really  to  yield,  so  Herbert  de  Bosham  says,  and  Herbert 
whispered  to  him  to  stand  firm. 

•  John  of  Salisbury,  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  ed.  Giles. 

T  *  Miserere  mei,  domine,  quia  pono  me  in  Deo  et  vobia  ad  honorem  Dei  et 
Yestrftm.' 
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*  My  lord  king,'  said  Henry,  after  Becket  had  made  his  general 
submission,  ( and  you  my  lords  and  prelates,  what  I  require  of  the 
archbishop  is  no  more  than  that  he  will  observe  the  laws  which  have 
been  observed  by  his  predecessors.  I  ask  him  now  to  give  me  that 
promise.'  Becket  no  longer  answered  with  a  reservation  of  his  order: 
he  changed  the  phrase.  He  promised  obedience,  saving  the  honour  of 
God. 

'You  wish,'  replied  Henry,  powerfully  disappointed  and  dis- 
pleased, 4  to  be  king  in  my  place.  This  man,'  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Lewis,  '  deserted  his  Church  of  his  own  will,  and  he  tells 
you  and  all  men  that  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He 
has  governed  his  Church  with  as  much  freedom  as  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  but  now  he  stands  on  God's  honour  to  oppose 
me  wherever  he  pleases,  as  if  I  cared  for  God's  honour  less  than  he. 
I  make  this  proposal.  Many  kings  have  ruled  in  England  before 
me,  some  less,  some  greater  than  I  am ;  many  holy  men  have  been 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  before  him.  Let  him  behave  to  me  as  the 
most  sainted  of  his  predecessors  behaved  to  the  least  worthy  of  mine, 
and  I  am  content.' 

The  king's  demand  seemed  just  and  moderate  to  all  present.8 
The  archbishop  hesitated.  Lewis  asked  him  if  he  aspired  to  be 
greater  than  acknowledged  saints.  His  predecessors,  he  said,  had  ex- 
tirpated some  abuses,  but  not  all.  There  was  work  which  remained 
to  be  done.  He  was  stopped  by  a  general  outcry  that  the  king  had 
yielded  enough ;  the  saving  clause  must  be  dropped.  At  once,  at 
the  tone  of  command,  Becket's  spirit  rose.  Priests  and  bishops,  he 
answered  defiantly,  were  not  to  submit  to  men  of  this  world  save 
with  reservations :  he  for  one  would  not  do  it. 

The  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion.  A  French  noble  said  that 
the  archbishop  was  abusing  their  hospitality,  and  did  not  deserve  any 
longer  protection.  Henry  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  sadly  away* 
The  pope's  agents  followed  him,  wringing  their  hands  and  begging 
for  some  slight  additional  concession.  The  king  told  them  that  they 
must  address  themselves  to  the  archbishop.  Let  the  archbishop 
bind  himself  to  obey  the  laws.  If  the  laws  were  amiss,  they  should 
be  modified  by  the  pope's  wishes.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  he 
said,  had  the  clergy  so  much  liberty  as  in  England,  and  in  no  country 
were  there  greater  villains  among  them.  For  the  sake  of  peace  he 
did  not  insist  on  terms  precisely  defined.  The  archbishop  was  re- 
quired to  do  nothing  beyond  what  had  been  done  by  Anselm. 

Becket,  however,  was  again  immovable  as  stone.  Lewis,  after  a. 
brief  coldness,  took  him  back  into  favour.  His  power  of  cursing  had 
been  restored  to  him.  The  doubt  was  only  whether  the  pope  had  recalled 
the  safeguards  which  he  had  given  to  the  king.    The  pope's  agents,  on 

*  'Bern  just  am  et  modestam  visus  est  omnibus  postulare.' 
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the  failure  of  the  conference,  gave  Henry  a  second  letter,  in  which 
Alexander  told  him  that,  unless  peace  was  made,  he  could  not  restrain 
the  archbishop  longer.  Again  representatives  of  the  various  parties 
hurried  off  to  Borne,  Becket  insisting  that  if  the  pope  would  only  be 
firm  the  king  would  yield,  Henry  embarrassing  the  pope  more 
completely  than  threats  of  schism  could  have  done  by  placing  the 
Constitutions  unreservedly  in  his  hands,  and  binding  himself  to  adopt 
any  change  which  the  pope  might  suggest.  Becket,  feverish  and 
impatient,  would  not  wait  for  the  pope's  decision,  and  preferred  to 
force  his  hand  by  action.  He  summoned  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury  to  appear  before  him.  They  appealed  to  Borne,  but  their 
appeal  was  disregarded.  Appeals,  as  Becket  characteristically  said, 
were  not  allowed  in  order  to  shield  the  guilty,  but  to  protect  the 
innocent.  On  Palm  Sunday,  at  Clairvaux,  he  took  once  more  to  his 
bell  and  candles.  He  excommunicated  the  two  bishops  and  every  one 
who  had  been  concerned  with  his  property — the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Sir 
Banulf  de  Broc,  whom  he  peculiarly  hated,  Bobert  de  Broc,  and  various 
other  persons.  The  chief  justice  he  threatened.  The  king  he  still 
left  unmentioned,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  pope  too  far. 

Harassed  on  both  sides,  knowing  perfectly  well  on  which  side 
good  sense  and  justice  lay,  yet  not  daring  to  declare  Becket  wrong, 
and  accept  what,  after  all  that  had  passed,  would  be  construed  into  a 
defeat  of  the  Church,  the  unfortunate  Alexander  drifted  on  as  he  best 
could,  writing  letters  in  one  sense  one  day  and  contradicting  them 
the  next.  On  the  surface  he  seemed  hopelessly  false.  The  falsehood 
was  no  more  than  weakness,  a  specious  anxiety  to  please  the  king  with- 
out offending  the  archbishop,  and  trusting  to  time  and  weariness  to 
bring  about  an  end.  There  is  no  occasion  to  follow  the  details  of  his 
duplicities.  Two  legates  were  again  sent — not  cardinals  this  time, 
but  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  Gratian  and  Vivian — bound  by  oath  this 
time  to  cause  no  scandal  by  accepting  bribes.  As  usual,  the  choice 
was  impartial ;  Gratian  was  for  Becket,  Vivian  for  the  king.  So  long 
as  his  excommunications  were  allowed  to  stand,  Becket  cared  little 
who  might  come.  He  added  the  chief  justice  to  the  list  of  the 
accursed,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ostia  that  the  king's  disposition  could  only  be  amended  by  punish- 
ment. The  serpent  head  of  the  iniquity  must  now  be  bruised,  and  he 
bade  the  bishop  impress  the  necessity  of  it  upon  the  pope.  Gratian 
was  taken  into  Becket's  confidence.  Vivian  he  treated  coldly  and 
contemptuously.  According  to  Herbert  and  Becket's  friends,  Gratian 
reported  that  the  king  was  shifty  and  false,  and  that  his  object  was 
to  betray  the  Church  and  the  archbishop.  Henry  himself  declared 
that  he  assented  to  all  that  they  proposed  to  him,  and  Diceto  says 
that  the  legates  were  on  the  point  of  giving  judgment  in  Henry's 
favour  when  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  interposed  and  forbade  them. 
In  the  confusion  of  statement  the  actions  of  either  party  alone  can  be 
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usefully  attended  to,  and  behind  the  acts  of  all,  or  at  least  of  the 
pope,  there  was  the  usual  ambiguity.  Alexander  threatened  the 
king.  He  again  empowered  Becket  to  use  whatever  power  he  pos- 
sessed to  bring  him  to  submission,  and  he  promised  to  confirm  his 
sentences.9  As  certainly  he  had  secret  conferences  at  Borne  with 
Henry's  envoys,  and  promised,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  arch- 
bishop should  not  be  allowed  to  hurt  him.  Becket,  furious  and  un- 
controllable, called  the  Bishop  of  London  a  parricide,  an  infidel,  a 
Goliath,  a  son  of  Belial ;  he  charged  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  see 
that  the  sentence  against  Foliot  and  his  brother  of  Salisbury  should 
be  observed  in  England.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  Foliot 
of  protection,  and  sent  him  to  Borne  with  letters  from  himself  to 
pursue  his  appeal  and  receive  absolution  from  the  pope  himself.  The 
Count  of  Flanders  interposed,  the  Count  of  Mayence  interposed,  but 
without  effect.  At  length  on  the  18th  of  November,  the  anniversary 
of  the  conference  with  the  cardinals  at  Gisors,  Henry  and  Lewis  met 
again  at  Montmartre  outside  Paris,  Becket  and  his  friends  being  in 
attendance  in  an  adjoining  chapel.  Gratian  had  returned  to  Borne. 
Vivian  was  present,  and  pressed  Lewis  to  bring  the  archbishop  to 
reason.  Lewis  really  exerted  himself,  and  not  entirely  unsuccessfully. 
Henry  was  even  more  moderate  than  before.  The  Constitutions,  by 
the  confession  of  Becket's  biographer,  Herbert,  who  was  with  him  on 
the  spot,  were  practically  abandoned.  Henry's  only  condition  was 
that  the  archbishop  should  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the  civil  power ; 
he,  on  his  part,  undertaking  not  to  strain  the  prerogative.  Becket 
dropped  his  saving  clause,  and  consented  to  make  the  promise  re- 
quired of  him,  if  the  king  would  restore  his  estates,  and  give  him 
compensation  for  the  arrear  rents,  which  he  estimated  at  20,0002. 
Lewis  said  that  money  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle  to  peace.  It  was 
unworthy  of  the  archbishop  to  raise  so  poor  a  difficulty.  But  here,  too, 
Henry  gave  way.  An  impartial  estimate  should  be  made,  and  Becket 
was  to  be  repaid. 

But  now,  no  more  than  before,  had  the  archbishop  any  real  in- 
tention of  submitting.  His  only  fear  was  of  offending  Lewis.  The 
Archbishop  of  Sens  had  gone  to  Borne  to  persuade  the  pope  to  give 
him  legatine  powers  over  Henry's  French  dominions.  The  censures 
of  the  Church  might  be  resisted  in  England.  If  Normandy,  Anjou, 
and  Aquitaine  were  laid  under  interdict,  these  two  spiritual  con- 
spirators had  concluded  that  the  king  would  be  forced  to  surrender. 
Becket  was  daily  expecting  a  favourable  answer,  and  meanwhile  was 
protracting  the  time.  He  demanded  guarantees.  He  did  not  suspect 
the  king,  he  said,  but  he  suspected  his  courtiers.  John  of  Salisbury 
had  cautioned  him,  and  the  pope  had  cautioned  him,  against  so  indecent 
a  requisition.   Lewis  said  it  was  unreasonable.  Becket  said  then  that  he 

9  '  Quod  ea  quae  statuerit  non  mutabuntur.' 
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must  have  the  kiss  of  peace  as  a  sign  that  the  king  was  really  reconciled 
to  him*  He  probably  knew  that  the  kiss  would  and  must  be  withheld 
from  him  until  he  had  given  proofs  that  he  meant  in  earnest  to  carry 
out  his  engagements.  The  king  said  coldly  that  he  did  not  mean,  and 
had  never  meant,  to  injure  the  Church.  He  was  willing  to  leave  the 
whole  question  between  himself  and  the  archbishop  either  to  the 
peers  and  prelates  of  France  or  to  the  French  universities.  More  he 
could  not  do.  The  conference  at  Montmartre  ended,  as  Becket  meant 
that  it  should  end,  in  nothing. 

He  sent  off  despatches  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  to  his 
Roman  agents,  entirely  well  satisfied  with  himself,  and  bidding  them 
tell  the  pope  that  Normandy  had  only  to  be  laid  under  interdict, 
and  that  the  field  was  won.  Once  more  he  had  painfully  to  discover 
that  he  had  been  building  on  a  quicksand.  Instead  of  the  interdict, 
the  pope  sent  orders  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of 
Nevers  to  absolve  a  second  time  the  victims  whom  he  had  excom- 
municated at  Clairvaux.  Instead  of  encouragement  to  go  on  and 
smite  the  king  with  the  spiritual  sword,  he  received  a  distinct 
command  to  abstain  for  another  interval.  Last  of  all,  and  worst  of 
all,  the  pope  informed  him  that  at  the  king's  request,  for  certain 
important  purposes,  he  had  granted  a  commission,  as  legate  over  all 
England,  to  his  rival  and  enemy  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  king's 
envoys  had  promised  that  the  commission  should  not  be  handed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York  till  the  pope  had  been  again  consulted.  But 
the  deed  was  done.  The  letter  had  been  signed  and  delivered.10 
The  hair  shirt  and  the  five  daily  floggings  had  been  in  vain  then  I 
Heaven  was  still  inexorable.  The  archbishop  raved  like  a  madman. 
'  Satan  was  set  free  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church.'  '  At  Rome  it 
was  always  the  same.  Barabbas  was  let  go,  and  Christ  was  crucified.' 
4  Come  what  might,  he  would  never  submit,  but  he  would  trouble  the 
Roman  Church  no  more.' ll 


Becket  had  now  been  for  more  than  five  years  in  exile.  He  had 
fought  for  victory  with  a  tenacity  which  would  have  done  him  credit 
had  his  cause  been  less  preposterous.  At  length  it  seemed  that  hope 
was  finally  gone.  At  the  supreme  moment  another  opportunity  was 
thrust  into  his  hands.  Henry's  health  was  uncertain ;  he  had  once 
been  dangerously  ill.  The  succession  to  the  English  crown  had  not 
yet  settled  into  fixed  routine.  Of  the  Conqueror's  sons  William  had 
been  preferred  to  Robert.  Stephen  supplanted  Matilda ;  but  the  son 
of  Stephen  was  set  aside  for  Matilda's  son.  To  prevent  disputes  it 
had  been  long  decided  that  Prince  Henry  must  be  crowned  and 


19  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Jfajora,  pp.  249,  250. 
11  Becket  to  Cardinal  Albert.    Giles,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  while  his  father  was  still 
living. 

The  pope  in  person  had  been  invited  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
The  pope  had  found  it  impossible  to  go,  and  among  the  other  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  Becket's  absence  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  this  coronation  had  not  been  the  lightest.  The  king  had 
been  reluctant  to  invade  the  acknowledged  privilege  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  had  put  it  off  from  year  to  year.  But  the 
country  was  growing  impatient.  The  archbishop's  exile  might  now 
be  indefinitely  protracted.  The  delay  was  growing  dangerous,  and 
the  object  of  the  commission  for  which  the  king  had  asked,  and 
which  the  pope  had  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  was  to 
enable  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  act  in  the  coronation  ceremony. 
The  commission  in  its  terms  was  all  that  Henry  could  desire ;  the 
pope  not  only  permitted  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  officiate,  but 
enjoined  him  to  do  it.  Promises  were  said  to  have  been  given  that 
it  was  not  to  be  used  without  the  pope's  consent;  but  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  lies  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  statements  uncon- 
firmed by  writing.  The  pope  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  exacted 
from  the  English  envoys  any  written  engagement.  He  had  himself 
signed  a  paper  giving  the  Archbishop  of  York  the  necessary  powers, 
and  this  paper  was  in  the  king's  hands.12  The  coronation  was  the 
symbol  of  the  struggle  in  which  Becket  was  now  engaged.  The 
sovereign,  according  to  his  theory,  was  the  delegate  of  the  Church. 
In  receiving  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  sovereign  formally  admitted  his  dependent  position ;  and 
so  long  as  it  could  be  maintained  that  the  coronation  would  not  hold 
unless  it  was  performed  either  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  by 
the  pope  himself,  the  sovereign's  subject  state  was  a  practical  reality. 

Becket  saw  the  favourable  moment,  and  instantly  snatched  at  it. 
He  had  many  powerful  friends  in  England  among  the  peers  and 
knights.  The  lay  peers,  he  says  in  his  letters,  had  always  been  truer 
to  him  than  the  clergy,  they  on  their  part  having  their  own  differ- 
ences with  the  crown.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  coronation  could 
not  be  postponed  ;  and  if  he  could  make  the  validity  of  it  to  depend 
on  his  own  presence,  he  might  redeem  his  past  mortifications,  and 
bring  Henry  to  his  feet  after  all.  He  knew  Alexander's  nature,  and 
set  his  agents  to  work  upon  him.  He  told  them  to  6ay  that  if  the 
coronation  was  accomplished  without  his  own  presence  the  power  of 
the  Roman  see  in  England  was  gone ;  and  thus,  when  all  seemed 
lost,  he  gained  the  feeble  and  uncertain  pope  to  his  side  once  more. 
In  keeping  with  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  Becket  difficulty, 
Alexander  did  not  revoke  his  previous  letter.  He  left  it  standing  as 
something  to  appeal  to,  as  an  evidence  of  his  goodwill  to  Henry. 

M  Giles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  267-8.    The  commission  quoted  by  Giles  is  evidently  the 
same  as  that  to  which  the  pope  referred  in  his  letter  to  Becket. 
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But  lie  issued  another  injunction  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  strictly 
forbidding  him  to  officiate ;  and  he  enclosed  the  injunction  to  Becket 
to  be  used  by  him  in  whatever  manner  he  might  think  fit.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  never  received  this  letter.  It  was  given,  we  are 
told,  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  in  Normandy,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  England.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  was 
detained,  and  it  did  not  reach  its  destination.  So  runs  the  story ; 
but  the  parts  will  not  fit  one  another,  and  there  is  a  mystery  left 
unexplained.13  This  only  is  certain,  that' the  inhibition  was  not 
served  on  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Humour  may  have  reached  Eng- 
land that  such  a  thing  had  been  issued ;  but  the  commission  which 
had  been  formerly  granted  remained  legally  unrevoked,  and  on  the 
18th  of  June  Prince  Henry  was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  his 
father's  presence  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  Bochester,  and  Salisbury. 

It  was  easy  now  for  Becket  to  represent  to  Alexander  that  the 
English  bishops  had  rewarded  his  kindness,  to  them  by  defying  his 
positive  injunctions.  To  the  superstitious  English  barons  the  existence 
of  the  inhibition  threw  a  doubt  on  the  legality  of  the  coronation,  and 
as  men's  minds  then  were,  and  with  the  wild  lawless  disposition  of 
such  lion  cubs  as  the  Plantagenet  princes,  a  tainted  title  would  too 
surely  mean  civil  war.  By  ill-fortune  offence  was  given  at  the  same 
time  to  Lewis,  who  considered  that  his  daughter  should  have  been 
crowned  with  her  husband,  and  he  resented  what  he  chose  to  regard 
as  a  wilful  slight.  The  pope  was  told  that  the  coronation  oath  had 
been  altered,  that  the  liberties  of  the  Church  had  been  omitted,  and 
that  the  young  king  had  been  sworn  to  maintain  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  Becket  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity ;  mistakes, 
exaggerations,  wilful  lies,  and  culpable  credulity,  did  their  work 
effectively ;  Lewis  went  to  war  again,  and  invaded  Normandy  ;  the 
pope,  believing  that  he  had  been  tricked  and  insulted,  commanded 
Henry  to  make  peace  with  the  archbishop  under  threat  of  instant 
personal  excommunication  of  himself  and  an  interdict  over  his  whole 
dominions.  Henry  flew  back  from  England  to  Normandy.  In  a 
month  he  dispelled  the  illusions  of  Lewis,  and  restored  peace.  It 
was  less  easy  to  calm  Alexander,  who  regarded  himself,  if  not  openly 
defied,  yet  as  betrayed  by  the  breach  of  the  promise  that  the  com- 
mission to  the  Archbishop  of  York  should  not  be  used  without  a  fresh 
permission  from  himself.  Henry  knew  that  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication against  himself,  and  an  interdict  over  his  French  dominions, 

M  It  would  appear  from  a  letter  of  John  of  Salisbury  that  the  prohibitory  letter 
had  been  purposely  withheld  by  Becket,  who  was  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by 
some  idle  vaticinia  or  prophecies.  John  of  Salisbury  writes  to  him  (Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236) :  '  Memineritis  quantum  periculum  et  infortunium  ad  se  traxerit  mora 
porrigendi  . .  .  prohibitorias  Eboracensi  archiepisccpo  et  episcopis  transmarinis.  .  .  . 
8ubtilitatem  vestram  vaticinia  quae  non  erant  a  Spiritu  deluserunt.  .  .  .  Vaticiniis 
ergo  renunciemus  in  posterum,  quia  nos  in  hdc  parte  gravius  infortunia  perculerunt.' 
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was  seriously  possible.  The  risk  was  too  great  to  be  incurred  without 
another  effort  to  compose  the  weary  quarrel.  The  archbishop,  too, 
on  his  side  had  been  taught  by  often  repeated  experience  that  the 
pope  was  a  broken  reed.  Many  times  the  battle  seemed  to  have  been 
won,  and  the  pope's  weakness  or  ill-will  had  snatched  the  victory  from 
him.  He  had  left  England  because  he  thought  the  continent  a  more 
promising  field  of  battle  for  him.  He  began  to  think  that  final 
success,  if  he  was  ever  to  obtain  it,  would  only  be  possible  to  him  in 
his  own  see,  among  his  own  people,  surrounded  by  his  powerful 
friends.  He  too,  on  his  side,  was  ready  for  a  form  of  agreement  which 
would  allow  him  to  return  and  repossess  himself  of  the  large  revenues 
of  which  he  had  felt  the  want  so  terribly.  More  than  once  he  and 
Henry  met  and  separated  without  a  conclusion.  At  length  at  Fr£teval 
in  Yendome,  on  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  day,  July  22,  an  interview  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  Lewis  and  a  vast  assemblage  of  prelates  and 
knights  and  nobles ;  where,  on  the  terms  which  had  been  arranged  at 
Montmartre,  the  king  and  the  archbishop  consented  to  be  reconciled. 
The  kiss  which  before  had  been  the  difficulty  was  not  offered  by  Henry 
and  was  not  demanded  by  Becket ;  but  according  to  the  account  given 
by  Herbert,  who  describes  what  he  himself  witnessed,  and  relates  what 
Becket  told  him,  after  the  main  points  were  settled,  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  rode  apart  out  of  hearing  of  every  one  but  themselves. 
There  the  archbishop  asked  the  king  whether  he  might  censure  the 
bishops  who  had  officiated  at  the  coronation.  The  king,  so  the  arch- 
bishop informed  his  friends,  gave  his  full  and  free  consent.  The 
archbishop  sprang  from  his  horse  in  gratitude  to  the  king's  feet. 
The  king  alighted  as  hastily,  and  held  the  archbishop's  stirrup  as  he 
remounted.  These  gestures  the  spectators  saw  and  wondered  at, 
unable,  as  Herbert  says,  to  conjecture  what  was  passing  till  it  was 
afterwards  explained  to  them. 

That  the  king  should  have  consented  as  absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally as  Becket  said  that  he  did,  or  even  that  he  should  have  consented 
at  all  in  Becket's  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  excommunication  of  per- 
sons who  had  acted  by  his  own  orders  And  under  a  supposed  authority 
from  the  pope,  is  so  unlikely  in  itself,  so  inconsistent  with  Henry's 
conduct  afterwards,  that  we  may  feel  assured  that  Henry's  account  of 
what  took  place  would,  if  we  knew  it,  have  been  singularly  different. 
But  we  are  met  with  a  further  difficulty.  Herbert  says  positively 
that  the  conversation  between  Becket  and  the  king  was  private 
between  themselves,  that  no  one  heard  it  or  knew  the  subject  of  it 
except  from  Becket's  report.  Count  Theobald  of  Blois  asserted,  in  a 
letter  to  the  pope,  that  in  his  presence  (me  prcesente)  the  archbishop 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  prelates,  and  that  the  king 
empowered  him  to  pass  sentence  on  them.  Yet  more  remarkably, 
the  archbishop  afterwards  at  Canterbury  insisted  to  Reginald  Fitzur6e 
that  the  king's  promises  to  bim  had  been  given  in  the  audience  of 
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500  peers,  knights,  and  prelates,  and  that  Sir  Reginald  himself  was 
among  the  audience.  Fitzurse  denied  that  he  heard  the  king  give 
any  sanction  to  the  punishment  of  the  bishops.  He  treated  Becket's 
declaration  as  absurd  and  incredible  on  the  face  of  it.  The  Count  of 
Blois  may  have  confounded  what  he  himself  heard  with  what  Becket 
told  him  afterwards,  or  he  may  have  referred  to  some  other  occasion. 
The  charge  against  the  king  rests  substantially  on  Becket's  own  un- 
corrected word ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  are  the  internal  unlikelihood 
of  the  permission  in  itself  and  the  inconsistency  of  Becket's  subse- 
quent action  with  a  belief  that  he  had  the  king's  sanction  for  what 
he  intended  to  do.  Had  he  supposed  that  the  king  would  approve, 
he  would  have  acted  openly  and  at  once.  Instead  of  consulting  the 
king,  he  had  no  sooner  left  the  FrSteval  conference  than  he  privately 
obtained  from  the  pope  letters  of  suspension  against  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  letters  of  excommunication 
against  the  Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  Rochester ;  and  while 
he  permitted  Henry  to  believe  that  he  was  going  home  to  govern  his 
diocese  in  peace,14  he  had  instruments  in  his  portfolio  which  were  to 
explode  in  lightning  the  moment  that  he  set  foot  in  England,  and 
convulse  the  country  once  more. 

14  '  Archiepiscopufl  pacem  meoum  fecit  ad  voluntatem  meam.' 

J.  A  Froude. 
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ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

On  the  12th  of  April  last  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  Special 
Commissioner  representing  the  British  Government  at  Pretoria, 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  South  African  Sepublic  to  be 
annexed  to  the  Queen's  dominions.  This  act,  though  long  foreseen 
by  those  who  had  observed  the  progress  of  events  in  South  Africa, 
came  upon  most  people  at  home  as  a  most  unpleasant  surprise. 
Annexation  has  been  so  firmly  and  consistently  repudiated  by  all 
English  statesmen — except  in  India — for  the  past  forty  years,  that 
a  departure  from  that  well-established  tradition  suggested  the  working 
of  dangerously  powerful  motives.  The  antipathy  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  borders  of  the  Empire  was  rooted  in  two  convictions — the  one 
of  potent  material,  and  the  other  of  no  less  potent  moral,  cogency. 
Englishmen  have  lately  come  to  perceive  that  Imperial  government 
is  a  costly  and  onerous  inheritance,  and  that  their  country,  with  all 
its  resources,  can  barely  do  its  duty  by  all  its  dependencies.  As 
Liberal  principles,  moreover,  have  ripened  and  become  more  clear, 
the  policy  of  imposing  a  rule  by  force  upon  a  reluctant  community 
has  been  generally  questioned,  criticised,  and  at  last  almost  univer- 
sally repudiated.  It  seemed  as  if  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  a  sub- 
ordinate official,  had  undertaken,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  to  reverse 
the  current  of  Imperial  policy.  Of  course,  this  apprehension  did  not 
stand  the  test  of  the  briefest  examination,  but  it  caused  anxiety 
enough  to  justify  a  general  desire  to  understand  the  reasons  which 
urged  the  Queen's  Commissioner  to  take  a  course  so  abruptly 
breaking  with  the  traditions  and  practices  of  English  policy. 

To  understand  the  situation  in  South  Africa  and  to  realise  the 
compulsion  of  events  which  forced  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  hand,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  early  history  of  Dutch  colonisation  at  the 
Cape.  There  are  few  colonies  of  which  Englishmen  know  less  than 
those  of  South  Africa,  and  this  ignorance  is  pardonable  because  the 
Cape  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  an  English  colony  at  all.  We  won  it 
in  war ;  we  have  held  it  for  strategical,  commercial,  and  political 
objects ;  but  it  never  attracted  any  large  share  of  the  vast  emigration 
which  these  islands  have  poured  out  upon  the  unpeopled  regions  of 
the  earth   during  the  sixty  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  that 
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followed  Waterloo.  It  could  not  compete  with  the  British  settle- 
ments in  North  America  or  Australasia  for  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
old  country.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Home  Government  to 
colonise  the  eastern  districts  mainly  for  military  purposes,  but  it  was 
very  far  from  succeeding  as  its  authors  had  hoped.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  some  270,000  white  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  two-thirds 
are  i  Dutch,'  or  at  any  rate  non-British.  The  territory  of  the  colony 
proper,  excluding  its  native  dependencies,  is  about  as  large  as  France, 
and  the  pure  English  settlers  are,  it  seems,  scarcely  equal  in  number 
to  the  population  of  a  third-rate  English  town  like  Nottingham  or 
Norwich.  South  Africa,  then,  is  bound  to  the  Eil£lish  connection 
by  few  of  those  social  and  sentimental  ties  which  now,  far  more 
than  either  military  force  or  political  institutions,  preserve  the  Em- 
pire in  union  and  strength. 

The  physical  and  the  historical  conditions  under  which  the  South 
African  settlements  were  colonised  throw  light  upon  this  difference. 
"South  Africa  is  a  convenient  popular  name  for  the  whole  territory 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  lying  south  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  south-western  angle  of  this  region  is  the 
Cape  Colony ;  to  the  north  of  this,  beyond  the  Orange  River  and  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  stretches  Great  Namaqualand,  as  yet  little  known 
and  peopled  by  native  tribes,  but  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  In  the 
heart  of  the  continent  separating  Namaqualand  on  the  west  from  the 
Transvaal  on  the  east,  and  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  Cape  and 
Griqualand  West,  is  the  Kalahari  Desert,  a  vast  sandy  plain  covered 
with  thick  low  bush,  almost  rainless,  and  swept  by  hot  dry  winds. 
Griqualand  West,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Diamond  Fields, 
lies  in  an  angle  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
near  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers.  The 
Orange  Free  State  is  situated  mainly  between  the  two  rivers  named* 
and  bounded  to  the  east  by  Basutoland  (now  incorporated  with  the 
Cape  Colony,  as  Griqualand  West  will  be  very  soon)  and  by  NataL 
To  the  east  of  Basutoland,  and  extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
river  Kei,  the  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony  proper,  to  Natal  are  the 
Kaffrarian  territories  subject  to  British  control,  but  not  yet  formally 
brought  under  any  colonial  government.  Natal  stretches  from  the 
Kaffrarian  border  inland  to  the  Drakenberg  mountains ;  its  northern 
frontier  marches  for  a  short  distance  with  that  of  the  Transvaal,  but 
towards  the  sea  it  touches  the  country  of  the  Zulus,  the  most  for- 
midable of  the  native  races  of  South  Africa.  The  Zulus  are  pre- 
dominant from  Natal  up  to  Delagoa  Bay,  where  the  Portuguese  have 
a  decaying  military  post  called  Lorenzo  Marques.  But  the  whole 
littoral  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Limpopo  is  mainly  in  the  fluctu- 
ating possession  of  tribes — Zulus,  Swazies,  Tongas,  and  others— and 
European  settlement  is  much  hindered  not  only  by  the  unhealthy 
climate,  but  by  the  prevalence  of  the  tsetze  fly,  the  deadly  enemy  of 
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cattle.  Inland  from  this  native  territory  is  the  Transvaal,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Queen's  dominions,  a  high  plateau  stretching  from 
the  mountain  barriers  that  separate  it  from  the  coast  districts  on  the 
east  to  the  borders  of  the  sandy  desert  on  the  west. 

The  whole  region  comprises  probably  more  than  900,000  square 
miles.  The  following  rough  estimate  may  indicate  the.  proportions 
in  which  the  territory  has  been  divided  hitherto : — 

British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Sq.  miles.    Sq.  miles. 

Oape  Colony 220,000 

Griqualand  West 16,000 

Kaflrarian  Dependencies 20,000 

Natal 18,000 


274,000 


Dutch  States. 

Orange  Free  State 46,000 

Transvaal  State 115,000 


Uncolonised  Native  Territories. 
In  the  North  West: 
Great  Namaqualand 


100,000 


460,000 


Kalahari  Desert 
Bechuana  Land 

In  the  North  East: 

Zulns,  Tongas,  Swazies,  &c 25,000 

Portuguese  Settlements. 
DelagoaBay 5,000 

Total    .       .  914>000 

The  population  of  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  is  about 
1,350,000,  of  whom  probably  not  many  more  than  300,000  are  of 
European  birth  or  descent.  The  population  of  the  Dutch  States  has 
been  variously  reckoned  at  from  350,000  to  1,000,000,  of  whom 
-certainly  not  more  than  60,000  or  70,000  are  whites.  The  number 
of  natives  in  the  unsettled  districts  of  the  north-west,  in  the  central 
deserts,  and  upon  the  eastern  coast,  cannot  be  even  guessed  at,  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  at  the  least  a  million  of  natives 
outside  the  British  and  Dutch  settlements,  and  that  their  numbers 
are  being  continually  recruited  from  the  unexplored  interior.  Thus, 
while  at  most  there  are  400,000  men  of  European  blood  scattered 
over  territories  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Western  Europe, 
there  are  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  natives  mingled  among  them 
or  surrounding  them. 

The  South  African  natives  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  more  for- 
midable than  the  uncivilised  races  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal 
in  other  parts  of  the  world — more  enduring,  if  not  more  valiant, 
more  prolific,  if  not  more  capable  of  civilisation,  than  the  Red  Indians 
or  even  the  Maories.    The  pure  Kaffirs,  and  still  more  the  Zulus, 
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who  possibly  show  a  strain  of  Arab  blood,  are  brave,  intelligent,  even 
chivalrous  in  their  own  way,'  but  fiercely  warlike,  steeped  in  dark 
and  cruel  superstitions,  and  utterly  ruthless  when  moved  to  wrath. 
The  Bechuanas  and  Basutos  are  akin  to  the  Kaffirs,  with  probably 
some  mixture  of  inferior  races ;  both  their  good  and  bad  qualities 
are  less  distinctly  marked,  and  they  are  less  dangerous  as  enemies, 
though,  it  may  be,  also  less  promising  as  subjects.  The  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  are  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  mental  power  and  moral 
strength.  They  are  dwindling  and  feeble  races,  incapable  of  develop- 
ment, and  unstable  in  their  purposes.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
Griquas,  a  bastard  breed,  springing  from  the  intercourse,  in  a  former 
generation  very  common,  between  the  Boers  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
their  Hottentot  slaves*  A  considerable  body  of  them  colonised  the 
country  where  diamonds  have  since  been  found  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers,  and  thence  a  second  migration  was 
carried  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  planted  a  large 
community  in  Kaflraria.  The  Fingoes  are  4  broken  men,'  fugitive 
Zulus  pursued  by  their  hostile  kinsmen,  who  have  been  established 
for  many  years  within  our  border,  have  been  liberally  treated  by  the 
Government,  and  have  shown  a  singular  aptitude  for  the  arts  of 
peace.  In  the  western  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony  there  are  still 
visible  traces  of  the  slaVe  trade,  which  was  abolished  less  than  seventy 
years  ago,  in  a  population  of  pure  negroes  and  mulattoes.  There 
are  also  many  Malays  employed  in  porterage  and  similar  services, 
chiefly  in  Cape  Town.  In  Natal  there  are  a  couple  of  thousand 
Hindoo  coolies  imported  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  proper  to  note 
this  very  great  mingling  of  different  elements  in  the  non-European 
population,  lest  the  estimates  of  relative  numerical  strength  should 
produce  a  false  impression  of  the  real  disproportion.  The  danger  of 
a  native  war  is  quite  formidable  enough  without  the  assumption  that 
every  coloured  man  in  South  Africa  is  a  probable  enemy. 

The  European  population  is  also  mingled  of  various  elements. 
The  Boers  or  'Cape  Dutch'  form  fully  one  half  of  the  entire  white 
community  of  the  British  colonies  and  the  Free  States,  though  in  the  y 
eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  and  in  Natal  the  immigration  has  chiefly 
been  English.  But  even  the  '  Cape  Duteh'  are  far  from  being  of  pure 
Batavian  origin.  The  Dutch,  though  they  still  possess  a  colonial 
empire  second  only  in  importance  to  our  own,  have  never  been  a 
colonising  people.  Even  at  the  Cape,  where  they  have  left  most 
deeply  the  impression  of  their  national  character,  they  were  rather 
the  leaders  of  colonisation  than  the  colonists.  *  The  Dutch  were  not 
colonists,'  Heeren  has  remarked, '  for  there  was  nothing  at  home  to 
drive  them  in  any  numbers  beyond  the  sea.' l  But  they  were  the 
masters  of  a  vast  monopolist  commerce  which  imperatively  needed  a 
chain  of  military  posts,  ports  of  call,  and  stations  or  factories  for  the 
1  Historical  Researches :  European  States-System,  p.  112. 
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reception  of  merchandise.    The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  founded 
in  1602,  was  the  '  type  and  model '  of  the  Company  which  established 
our  Indian  Empire.     The  Portuguese  had  discovered  the  Cape,  had 
landed  and  claimed  South  Africa  as  their  own,  but  they  took  little 
pains  either  to  use  or  to  secure  their  possession.     The  wreck  of  a 
Dutch  vessel  on  this  coast  drew  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  to  the  advantages  of  Table  Bay  as  a  port  of  call  and  depot 
for  supplies.     In  1652,  Jan  Van  Biebeeck  was  sent  out  from  Holland 
with  a  few  mercenary  soldiers,  farm  labourers,  and  convicts,  to  esta- 
blish a  settlement.     He  encountered  no  resistance  from  the  wretched 
Hottentots  ;  he  built  a  fort  where  the  citadel  of  Cape  Town  now  stands, 
and  he  and  his  followers  battled  successfully  against  the  hardships  of 
scarcity  and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  lions,  leopards,  hyaenas,  and 
jackals,  which,  at  that  time,  prowled  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town   and  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain.     By  degrees  the 
difficulties  of  subsistence  were  surmounted;  new  colonists,   chiefly 
North  German  and  Westphalian  mercenaries,  were  settled  upon  grants 
of  land.     Flemish  and  Portuguese  traders  were  allowed  to  dwell  in 
the   colony  on  sufferance;  but  the  government  remained  strictly 
Dutch,   of  the  severe  monopolist  type  which  so  long  survived  in 
Java  and  the  Spice  Islands.     The  community  was  thus  of  mixed 
descent,  but  the  Dutch  were  in  some  sense  the  aristocracy.     It  was 
not  long  before  the  colonists  came  into  collision  with  the  natives. 
If  the  latter  had  been  the  fiery  and  daring  Kaffir,  the  issue  might 
have  been  doubtful,  but  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  could  only 
avenge  themselves  on  the  intruders  who  seized  the  lands  over  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  roam  unmolested  by  raids  upon  the 
flocks  and  herds.     Governor  Van  Biebeeck  warned  some  of  these 
plunderers  that  cattle-stealing  was  '  most  displeasing  to  the  Almighty 
when  committed  by  such  men  as  they  were ; '  but  neither  theological 
terrors  nor  the  infliction  of  death  and  torture  were  able  to  instil  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property  into  the  minds  of  the  Cape  natives. 
A  period  of  prolonged  partisan  warfare  followed.     The  Hottentots 
were  some  of  them  driven  inland,  some  of  them  reduced  to  servitude, 
while  vast  numbers  were  exterminated  by  the  Boers.     But  the  colony 
prospered  ;  the  settlers  joined  farm  to  farm,  and  pasture  to  pasture, 
and  immigrants,  still  drawn  from  different  countries,  but  calling 
themselves  Dutch,   and  ultimately  accepting  the  Dutch  language 
with  the  Dutch  rule,  slowly  increased.     There  was,  besides  the  constant 
reduction  of  the  natives  to  servitude,  a  negro  slave  trade  with  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  a  trade  in  Mohammedan  Malay  slaves  for 
personal  service  especially  fostered  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
The  number  of  half-breeds  was  rapidly  multiplied.    But  the  most 
important  element  introduced  into  the  colony  before  the  English 
occupation  was  the  immigrant  Huguenots,  who,  after  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  betook  themselves  to  the  Cape,  where  they 
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brought  the  vine  and  the  skill  needed  for  its  culture.  In  1688  the 
renowned  vineyards  of  Constantia  were  planted,  and  became  for  many 
years  a  rich  source  of  revenue.  But  pastoral  pursuits  were  most  in 
favour  with  the  Boers.  Wool,  which  is  now  the  great  staple  of  South 
Africa,  was  not  produced  in  any  quantity  under  Dutch  rule,  bat 
cattle-breeding  was  profitable  and  suited  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  colony  was  loosely  partitioned  into  vast  circular  grants  of  land, 
in  each  of  which  a  family  of  Boers  lived  in  patriarchal  style,  and 
with  scarcely  more  advance  in  civilisation  than  the  savages  around 
them.  When  the  country  came  under  our  government  in  1795,  its 
area  of  120,000  square  miles  contained,  it  was  calculated,  only  from 
60,000  to  70,000  inhabitants  of  all  races,  of  whom  less  than  one-third 
were  Europeans,  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  some  Dutch  by  descent, 
but  as  many,  or  more  than  as  many,  Germans  and  Flemings,  French 
and  Portuguese.  Even  under  English  rule  the  immigration  to  South 
Africa  has  not  been  purely  British.  The  Imperial  Government  has 
made  more  than  one  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  settlers.  A 
couple  of  thousand  soldiers  of  the  German  legion  which  was  raised 
during  the  Crimean  war  were  established  on  the  Kaffrarian  frontier. 
Afterwards  about  as  many  North  German  peasants  were  imported  and 
similarly  settled.  These  were  all  of  them  excellent  colonists,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  they  do  not  strengthen  the  British  character  of  the 
South  African  communities.  The  Dutch  States,  especially  the  Trans- 
vaal, have  been  jealous  of  the  influx  of  British  subjects  and  British 
ideas  which  followed  the  diamond  and  gold  discoveries,  and  they 
have  made  some  efforts  to  recruit  their  numbers  from  Holland,  but 
with  little  success.9  The  mingling  of  races  from  various  causes  is,  it 
will  be  observed,  very  great,  and  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  in  the 
presence  of  the  preponderating  native  element.  The  signs  of  Euro- 
pean division  cannot  fail  to  encourage  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  in  their 
half-unconscious  ambitions. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  a  fair  conception  may  be  formed  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  South  Africa.  But  the  moral  elements  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  material.  What  are  the  re- 
lations of  the  native  races  towards  the  Europeans,  and  what  is  the 
origin  of  those  relations  ?  The  beginnings  of  the  Dutch  rule  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  unpromising.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  were 
treated  with  savage  cruelty.  Span-man,  himself  a  Dutchman,  writing 
of  the  state  of  the  colony  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago,  says :  '  The 
slave  business  is  exercised  by  the  colonists  towards  the  nation  of  Bush- 
men with  a  cruelty  which  merits  the  abhorrence  of  every  one,  though 
I  have  been  told  that  they  pride  themselves  in  it;  and  not  only  is 
the  capture  of  a  Hottentot  considered  by  them  as  a  work  of  pleasure, 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  IndSpendance  Beige,  writing  from  Potscherfstroom  on 
the  day  of  the  annexation,  describes  the  condition  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  immi- 
grants whom  President  Burgers  brought  out  to  the  Transvaal  zsfort  pinibU. 
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brtti  in  cold  blood  they  destroy  the  bonds  which  nature  has  knit 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  between  parents,  and  children.'  He 
goe&  on*  to  give  particulars  of  abominable  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the 
natives,  which'  the  Government  took  no  pains  to  prevent,  although  it 
exercised  its  despotic  authority  to  prevent  the  Moravian  missionaries 
from  baptising  their  native  converts*  In  Cape  Town  and  immedi- 
ately around  it*  the  military  rule  of  the  Government  was  mathemati- 
cally rigid,  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties,  and  working  through 
the  most  irrational  interferences  with*  trade  and  industry.  A  century 
and  a  half  of  this  intolerant,  meddling,  and  tyrannical  government 
made  the  Boers  very  impatient  of  every  kind  of  rule,  except  that  which 
they  themselves  exercised  without  control  or  mercy  over  the  un- 
fortunate natives.  They  are  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  clients 
whom  the  preachers  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  gospel  of  obedience  and  labour 
have  ever  taken  under  their  patronage.  But,  whether  through  the 
negligence  or  the  inhumanity  of  the  Cape  Government,  the  Boers 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  were  allowed  to  oppress  the  Hot-' 
tentots  and  Bushmen,  and  to  establish  slavery  on  a  large  scale.  At 
last  they  got  beyond  the  Hottentot  country,  and  tame  in  contact  with 
the  Kaffirs.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  collision  if  the 
Cape  had  remained  Dutch  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  whole 
situation  was  changed  in  1795. 

-  In  that  year  the  magnetism  of  revolutionary  forces  in  Europe 
stirred  even  the  sleepy  Boers,  who,  incited  also  by  the  bankruptcy 
and  downfall  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  rose  at  Graaff-fieinet 
and  Swellendam,  and  proclaimed  an  independent  Bepublic.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  that  time  an  Smigri  in  England,  authorised  the 
British  Government  to  subdue  the  revolt,  and  to  govern  the  Cape  on 
his-  behalf.  A  fleet  was  sent  out ;  the  colony  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance, and  English  rule  was  fairly  established  under  Lord  Mac- 
artney. The  British  administration  was  an  immense  improvement 
upon  the. Dutch;  the  revenue  had  increased  by  one-third  in  six  or 
seven  years;  some  beginning  had  been  made. with  education.;  the 
grosser  abusels  of  public  justice  had  been  modified,  when  the  colony 
was  restored  for  a  time  to  Holland  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  But  the 
senewsl  of  war  in  Europe  made  it  impossible  for  this  country  to  leave 
the  Cape  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  and  Holland  had  become  the 
instrument  of  Napoleon.  In  1806  our  fleet  again  threatened  Cape: 
Town  ;:  an  English  army  landed  under  Sir  David  Baird ;  the  battle* 
of  Blaauberg  decided  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  settlers^and  British  rule 
was  reestablished,  not  ta  be  again  .withdrawn*.  In  1815  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  formally  ceded  the  Cape  to  England. 
<■  t  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  (restated  British  Government  was  the* 
abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  tirade..  The  internal  trade  survived 
for  some  years. ,  The  condition  of  the  Hottentots  was  not  far  removed 
from  slavery,  and  the  efforts  to.  improve  them  made  by  the  earlier 
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English  administrations  were  ill-directed.  The  missionaries  appeared 
upon  thescene  as  the  friends  of  the  natives,  and  their  persistent  com- 
plaints of  the  conduct  of  the  Boers  led  to  some  restraints  and  investi- 
gations which  the  latter  were  ill-disposed  to  bear.  The  quarrel  would 
have  come  more  quickly  to  a  crisis  if  the  first  of  the  Kaffir  wars, 
which  broke  out  in  1811 ,  had  not  united  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
by  the  fear  of  a  common  danger.  The  Kaffirs,  peaceable  as  well  as 
warlike,  friendly  as  well  as  hostile,  were  attacked,  expelled  from  colo- 
nial territory,  pursued  beyond  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  for  the 
treacherous  murder  of  the  Land-drost  Stockenstroom  punished  with 
indiscriminating  massacre.  This  was  an  exploit  more  to  the  taste  of 
the  Dutch  than  of  the  English,  and  it  quickly  became  apparent  that 
even  Kaffir  wars  could  not  fill  up  the  breach  between  the  two  nation- 
alities. In  1815  there  was  a  petty  rebellion,  and  five  Dutch  farmers 
were  executed  for  treason.  In  1818  there  was  a  second  and  more 
serious  Kaffir  war,  headed  by  a  fanatic  chief  Makama,  and  though  of 
course  the  British  were  victorious,  the  risks  for  a  time  seemed  to  be 
terrible.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
colonise  the  Gape  with  Englishmen.  The  Imperial  Parliament  voted 
50,0001.  for  the  work ;  the  organisation  of  the  settlement  was  care- 
fully planned,  and  the  results  are  still  visible  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  most  advanced  portion  of  South  Africa.  The  thriving  trade  of 
Port  Elizabeth,  the  energy  that  has  spread  out  in  manifold  enter- 
prises from  Algoa  Bay  to  the  banks  of  the  Orange,  the  courage  and 
endurance  which  have  met  over  and  over  again  the  surges  of  savage 
warfare,  all  these  are  parts  of  the  fabric  built  up  by  the  colonists  of 
1 820.  This  is  the  measure  to  which,  according  to  Lord  Grey,  '  a  great 
part  of  the  difficulties  which  have  since  arisen  may  be  traced  ! ' 3 

But,  of  course,  the  colony  remained  Dutch — 4  Cape  Dutch ' — in  its 
prevailing  sentiment ;  and  soon  the  differences  between  governors  and 
governed  came  to  a  crisis.  After  the  annexation  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  preserved  the  old  Dutch  laws,  and  for  some  time  the  Dutch 
was  retained  as  the  official  language.  But  between  1820  and  1830 
English  became  the  language  in  all  public  transactions,  official  docu- 
ments, and  judicial  proceedings.  The  Boers  were  soured  by  this 
treatment ;  and  at  the  same  time  free  discussion  through  the  press, 
which  Fairbairn  and  Pringle  had  gallantly  fought  for  and  won  against 
the  stupid  tyranny  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  administration,  laid 
open  the  cruelties  to  which  the  Hottentots  were  subjected.  In  1828 
the  agitation  raised  at  home  by  Brougham  and  Buxton  compelled  the 
Government  to  grant  the  Hottentots  the  same  rights  as  any  other  in- 
habitants of  the  colony.  The  hopes  which  this  reform  excited  among 
philanthropists — hopes  doomed  unhappily  to  a  painful  disappoint- 
ment—were equalled  by  the  rage  of  the  Boers,  who  for  nearly  two 
centuries  had  used  the  labour  and  wasted  the  lives  of  the  native  races. 

*  Colonial  Polity,  vol.  it  p.  24$. 
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The  liberation  of  the  Hottentots,  while  it  angered  the  Dutch,  led  in- 
directly to  the  Kaffir  war  of  1835,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Kat  river 
was  intended  to  be  a  bulwark  against  the  Kaffir  marauders,  the  latter 
were  expelled  from  the  borderland,  and  Hottentot  freedmen  put  in 
their  place.  In  December  1834  the  Kaffirs  rose  and  invaded  the 
eastern  districts,  desolating  the  homesteads  both  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
and  of  the  English  settlers,  who  after  fourteen  years  of  struggle  had 
begun  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  the 
governor,  was  energetic  and  bold ;  he  routed  the  Kaffirs,  marched 
into  their  country,  wasted  it,  exacted  -an  indemnity  in  cattle,  and 
concluded  a  peace,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  a  lasting  one. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  assert  confidently 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1835  is  fairly  open  to  the 
imputations  cast  upon  Sir  B.  Durban  and  his  subordinates  in  the 
despatch  which  Lord  Glenelg,  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  sent  out 
from  Downing  Street  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Lord  Glenelg 
declared  that  the  Kaffirs  had  ' ample  justification' for  their  attack 
upon  the  European  settlements,  and  that  the  retaliatory  annexations 
of  the  Cape  Government  must  be  abandoned.  In  the  colony  there 
was  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  judgment  thus  sternly  conveyed 
was  unjust,  but  at  home  the  Government  was  supported  by  many 
even  of  its  political  opponents.  Sir  B.  Durban  was  recalled,  and 
Lord  Glenelg's  policy  was  endorsed  by  a  Parliamentary  committee. 
Events  soon  proved  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  excesses  of  the 
revengeful  measures  resorted  to  by  the  colonists,  the  evils  of  vacilla- 
tion and  inconsiderate  lenity  were  no  cure  for  them.  It  is  possible 
to  blame  severely  the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  Dutch,"  and 
at  the  same  time  to  recognise  the  inexpediency  of  the  rebuke 
which  Lord  Glenelg,  with  what  seems  to  have  been  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  inflicted  upon  the  governor  as  well  as  on  the 
colonists. 

The  settlers,  Dutch  and  English,  were  irritated  beyond  measure 
at  a  decision  which  affected  not  only  the  character  of  those  responsible 
for  the  colonial  administration,  but  the  interests  of  every  farmer  in 
the  Eastern  Province.  The  abolition  of  slavery  made  itself  felt  at 
the  same  time.  Of  the  twenty  millions  sterling  voted  by  Parliament 
for  that  great  work,  and  calculated  to  cover  two-fifths  of  the  value  of 
the  slaves  emancipated,  1,200,0002.  was  awarded  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Cape.  It  seems  that  this  sum  was  considered  inadequate  com* 
pensation,  and  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
realise  it  through  unscrupulous  agents.  But  it  is  certain  that  no 
money  payment  could  have  compensated  the  Boers,  according  to  their 
own  estimate,  for  the  abolition  of  the  power,  which  they  had  claimed 
for  generations,  of  exercising  despotic  authority,  even  that  of  life 
and  death,  over  their  black  subjects.  The  ill-feeling  undoubtedly 
generated  by  Lord  Glenelg's  policy  and  by  the  abolition  measures 
resulted  in  an  exodus  of  the  Dutch  farmers  from  the  Eastern  Province 
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chiefly.  The  emigrants  passed  beyond  the  Orange  River,  and  esta- 
blished the  settlements  which  are  now  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
adventure  gave  proof  of  remarkable  courage,  persistence,  and  self- 
reliance  ;  and  the  Free  State,  though  its  history  is  not  clear  of  stain, 
is  an  honourable  monument  of  the  spirit  of  the  South  African  Dutch. 
But  this  chapter  of  colonial  history  was  not  closed  by  the  exodus. 
While  the  Cape  Colony  was  advancing  in  material  prosperity  in  spite 
of  its  periodical  disturbances,  the  Kaffirs  were  nursing  their  anger  for 
a  new  war,  and  the  Dutch  settlers  beyond  the  Orange  were  engaging 
in  feuds  which  were  destined  to  lead  to  more  serious  troubles.  The 
latter,  unrestrained  by  the  British  power,  which,  as  they  believed, 
they  had  finally  shaken  off,  and  irritated  against  the  natives  as  well 
by  the  weak  humanitarian  policy  of  the  Government,  as  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be,  as  by  the  ferocities  of  Kaffir  warfare,  dealt  out  hard 
measure  to  their  black  subjects.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  Orange 
territory  that  the  proceedings  of  the  emigrant  Boers  first  called  for 
the  intervention  of  the  British  Government.  Scarcely  had  the  ad- 
venturers settled  beyond  what  was  then  the  recognised  boundary  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  when  some  of  the  more  restless  among  them 
began  to  '  trek '  northwards  and  eastwards  in  search  of  new  land. 
Pieter  Retief,  the  ablest  and  most  daring  of  their  leaders,  led  a 
pioneering  party  across  the  Drakensberg  into  the  coast-land  which 
Vasco  da  Grama  had  named  Natal  when  his  exploring  squadron  had 
sighted  it  on  Christmas  Day,  1497.  The  English  had  made  two 
attempts  to  colonise  this  region ;  Lieutenant  Fairwell's  little  settle- 
ment, though  protected  by  the  ferocious  chief  Chaka,  was  extir- 
pated in  1829  by  Chaka's  brother  and  successor  Dingaan ;  the 
mission  and  station  at  Durban,  now  the  prosperous  port  of  the 
colony,  were  founded  about  the  time  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1834-5  by 
Captain  Allan  Gardiner,  whose  wretched  fate  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  is 
among  the  most  striking  events  recorded  in  missionary  annals.  The 
Durban  colonists  did  not  welcome  Retief  and  his  Boers ;  and  they 
claimed  to  hold  so  large  a  grant  of  land  from  Dingaan  that  the  new- 
comers were  forced  to  appeal  to  the  chief.  They  were  favourably 
received,  and  obtained  a  treaty ;  but  Dingaan  planned  and  carried 
out  a  treacherous  massacre  perpetrated  upon  the  guests  whom  he 
had  entertained  in  his  *  kraal,'  and  followed  it  up  with  a  ruthless  per- 
secution of  men,  women,  and  children.  From  600  to  700  of  the 
settlers  who  had  crossed  the  Drakensberg  with  Retief  were  slaughtered 
within  a  few  days,  and  the  name  of  Weenen  (weeping)  has  been 
given  to  the  region  where  this  great  crime  was  accomplished. 

The  Dutch  beyond  the  Drakensberg  did  not  have  their  hearts 
softened  towards  the  natives  by  Dingaan's  murderous  fury.  They 
invaded  Natal,  burning  for  revenge,  and  after  a  sharp  struggle  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  Dingaan's  power,  and  in  winning  a  mastery  over 
the  whole  country  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  Cape 
Government  was  more  than  once  tempted  to  interfere  with  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Boers,  reported  and  very  probably  exaggerated  by 
the  missionaries,  but  it  would  probably  have  stayed-  its  hand  if  the 
emigrants  had  not  raised  the  question  of  political  independence.  The 
Boers  demanded  recognition  for  their  settlement  in  Natal  as  an  inde- 
pendent Republic,  and  there  was  some  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Whig  Government  at  home  to  concede  the  claim.  But  in  1841  the 
Whigs  were  supplanted  by  the  Tories,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was 
succeeded  at  the  Colonial  Office  by  Lord  Stanley.  At  the  same  time 
the  accounts  received  at  the  Gape  of  the  slaughter  of  a  native  tribe 
by  a  *  oommando '  of  Boers  under  Pretorius,  and  of  the  reduction  of 
the  children  to  slavery,  deeply  moved  public  opinion.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  Sir  George  Napier,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  re- 
sumed by  proclamation  the  authority  over  Natal  that  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  A  couple  of  hundred  soldiers  were  sent 
to  take  possession  in  the  Queen's  name ;  but  the  Boers  showed  fight, 
and  besieged  the  fort  occupied  by  the  English.  Reinforcements, 
however,  soon  arrived,  and  the  Boers  yielded.  Many  of  them  settled 
down  quietly  as  colonists  under  British  rule;  but  many  more  re- 
treated again  behind  the  Drakensberg  into  the  Orange  territory,  or 
pushed  still  further  north  beyond  the  Vaal. 

.  This  suppression  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Natal  is  one  of  the  chief 
grievances  of  the  Boers.  It  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  similar 
measure  in  the  Orange  territory.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Cape 
had  again  suffered  from  a  Kaffir  war.  The  Glenelg  policy  had  for 
ten  years  received  a  fair  trial,  but  the  result  showed  that  it  was 
impossible  at  the  same  time  to  treat  the  Kaffirs  with  kindness  and 
liberality  and  to  leave  them  free  from  all  restraint.  The  plundering 
and  outrages  grew  to  so  terrible  a  height  along  the  border  that  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  was  compelled  in  1846  to  declare  war  against 
the  independent  tribes.  The  struggle  lasted  for  two  years.  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  by  Sir  Harry  Smith.  It  was  the  last  who  brought 
the  war  to  a  close,  and  who  was  compelled  to  take  back  the  annexa- 
tions which  Lord  Glenelg  had  repudiated  and  abandoned.  When  the 
war  was  over,  Sir  H.  Smith  found  himself  compelled  to  deal  with  a 
difficult  political  problem.  The  excitement  of  the  strife  had  disturbed 
the  Orange  River  settlers,  whose  relations  with  the  natives  had  not 
been  bettered  since  their  check  in  Natal.  At  the  same  time  the  re- 
sumption of  British  authority  in  the  latter  settlement  left  the  Boera 
beyond  the  Orange  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  political  rights. 
A  section  of  them  invited  Sir  Harry  Smith  to  proclaim  the  British 
sovereignty,  and  this  measure  was  also  supported  by  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  Cape  Colony  among  British  and  Dutch,  traders  and 
formers,  officials  and  missionaries  alike.  The  event  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  settlers  themselves  were  of  another .^ay  of  thinkings 
Sir  H.  Smith,  however,  was  convinced,  and  in  February  1848  he 
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declared  the  territory  to  be  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen, 
and  fixed  as  its  boundaries  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers  and  the 
Drakensberg  range.  But  the  hostile  element  among  the  Boers  was 
not  subdued  without  a  contest.  They  rose  under  Pretorius,  expelled 
the  Queen's  commissioner  from  Bloemfont&in,  and  prepared  to  resist 
in  arms  the  army  with  which  Sir  H.  Smith  marched  against  them. 
They  met  at  Boem-Plaats,  where  they  fought  well,  but  were  beaten, 
Pretorius  and  his  followers  fled  over  the  Vaal,  which  Sir  H.  Smith 
had  proclaimed  as  the  British  boundary ;  other  adventurous  farmers 
had  '  trekked '  to  the  wide  and  rich  plains  of  that  region  before,  and 
there  seemed  no  probability  that  in  that  quarter  their  independence 
would  be  interfered  with.  The  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty  was 
peaceably  organised  as  an  English  province,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  peace  had  been  permanently  established. 

But  the  elements  of  dissension  were  still  active.  The  Boers  of 
the  Transvaal  were  quarrelling  with  the  natives  all  around  them,  but 
we  had  more  to  think  of  for  the  time  nearer  home.  The  Dutch  of  the 
Orange  Sovereignty  and  the  native  chiefs,  Basutos  and  Kaffirs,  who 
had  been  brought  under  English  authority  by  the  Proclamation  of 
1848,  were  involved  in  dangerous  feuds.  Lord  Grey's  unlucky 
attempt  to  thrust  a  cargo  of  convicts  upon  the  reluctant  population 
at  the  Gape  had  aroused  disloyal  feelings  and  given  materials  for 
agitation.4  But  the  most  threatening  symptom  was  the  revival  of 
the  i  spirit  of  prophecy '  among  the  Kaffirs  about  the  beginning  of 
1850.  The  Government,  however,  was  so  far  from  suspecting  danger 
that  a  body  of  Kaffir  police  had  been  enrolled.  The  Hottentots  were 
ako  armed  in  considerable  numbers  as  '  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.' 

In  December  the  flame  broke  out,  the  origin  or  pretext  of  the 
rebellion  being  an  obscure  dispute  between  one  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
governor.  The  Kaffirs  invaded  the  *  military  frontier '  that  had  been 
established  in  1 848,  destroyed  the  villages,  massacred  all  the  Euro- 
peans on  whom  they  could  lay  bands,  and  even  besieged  Sir  H*  Smith 
in  one  of  the  border  forts.  The  Basutos  also  rose.  The  Kaffir  police 
revolted ;  the  Hottentot  Riflemen  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  the 
settlements  of  Hottentot  freedmen  on  the  Kat  River  and  elsewhere, 
Which  had  been  most  indulgently  treated  for  a  long  period,  and  were 
believed  to  be  perfectly  trustworthy,  joined  the  enemy.  The  dispos- 
able troops  were  few,  and  reinforcements  from  England  were  long  in 
coming.  Twelve  montlhs  of  dismal  anxiety  followed,  and  the  Christmas 
of  1851  was  observed  throughout  the  colony  as  'a  day  of  solemn 
humiliation  and  prayer  before  God.'     No  decisive -successes  were 

1  The  most  curious  and  interesting  account  of  this  episode  in  colonial  history  is 
to  be  found  in  John  Mitchell  Jail  Journal  (chapters  10  to  14).  Mitchel  was  a  con- 
vict on  board  the  Neptune  during  her  five  months*  detention  in  Simon's  Bay,  while 
the  Government  was  literally  being  starved  into  submission  by  the  « Anti-Convidt 
Association.'  / 
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gained  until  Sir  H.  Smith  had  been  supplanted  by  Sir  George  Cath- 
cart. The  latter  brought  the  war  to  an  end,  though  he  found 
Moshesh,  the  chief  of  the  Basutos,  no  despicable  foe.  Peace  was 
reestablished  early  in  1853. 

But  Sir  George  Cathcart  had  another  task  to  perform.  In  his 
instructions  Lord  Grey  had  reiterated,  what  he  had  previously  im- 
pressed upon  Sir  H.  Smith,  that  i  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the 
Orange  Sovereignty  must  be  a  settled  point  of  British  policy.'  In 
his  despatches  to  Sir  G.  Cathcart  Lord  Grey  said : 

Great  Britain  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  these  ware.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  very 
limited  extent  of  territory  required  for  the  security  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  as  a 
naval  station,  the  British  Grown  and  nation  have  no  interest  whatever  in  main- 
taining a  territorial  dominion  in  South  Africa.  ...  It  will  be  a  question  demand- 
ing the  most  serious  consideration  whether  the  attempt  which  has  thus  failed  shall 
be  renewed,  or  whether  the  exercise  of  British  authority  in  South  Africa  must  not 
be  restricted  within  much  narrower  limits  than  heretofore. 

This  policy  had  been  already  carried  out  in  the  ambiguous  case  of  the 
Transvaal  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  had  sent  two  commissioners  to 
settle  our  relations  with  the  Boers  beyond  the  Vaal.  These  officers, 
Major  Hogge  and  Mr.  Owen,  entered,  in  January  1852,  into  an 
engagement  with  President  Pretorius,  known  as  the  'Sand  Biver 
Convention,'  by  which  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  State  was 
formally  recognised.  By  this  convention — subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  Home  Government  (as,  indeed,  it  was  accordant  with  Lord 
Grey's  personal  views) — it  was  stipulated  that  the  emigrant  farmers 
should  '  have  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to  govern 
themselves  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen's  Government.'  But  the  whole  instrument  was  conditional  in 
form  and  substance.  Among  the  conditions,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was 
the  following :  €  It  is  agreed  that  no  slavery  is  or  shall  be  permitted 
or  practised  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  Biver  by  the 
emigrant  farmers.'  A  similar  arrangement,  by  which  the  connection 
with  the  Orange  Sovereignty  could  be  shaken  off,  was  the  next  object  of 
Lord  Grey's  hopes  and  efforts.  The  proposal  when  first  made  startled 
the  people  both  of  the  Cape  and  the  Sovereignty.  Trade  had  grown 
up,  the  settlers  beyond  the  Orange  had  become  accustomed  to  British 
law  and  rule,  and  there  was  no  disposition  to  accept  even  as  a  gift 
the  independence  for  which  Pretorius  had  fought  at  Boem-Plaats. 
Protests  were  sent  in  to  the  Colonial  Office;  the  dangers  of  the 
relations  that  were  likely  to  arise  between  the  independent  Boers  and 
the  natives  were  pointed  out.  But  the  Imperial  Government  had 
made  up  its  mind.  Sir  George  Russell  Clerk,  honourably  known  by 
his  Indian  career,  was  despatched  to  Bloemfontein,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Sovereignty,  with  power  to  make  an  arrangement  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  Sand  River.  The  delegates  whom  he  assembled  to 
conclude  the  convention  refused  to  be  parties  to  their  divorce  from 
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the  British  connection.     But  the  Government  at  home  was  resolute. 
In  February  1854  the  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty  was  declared  to  be  a 
'free  State.'      No  definite  understanding  was  come  to  upon  the 
question  of  questions — the  right  of  the  British  to  interfere  between 
the  natives  and  the  Boers  in  the  case  of  disputes  arising  which  might 
be  held  to  endanger  British  interests,  or  to  enter  into  alliances  and 
engagements  with  any  of  the  chiefs  whose  allegiance  Sir  H.  Smith 
had  claimed  six  years  before.     The  convention  declared  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  '  no  wish  or  intention  to  enter  hereafter 
into  any  treaties  which  may  be  injurious  or  prejudicial  to  the  Orange 
River  Government.'     A  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  but  their  ambiguity  does  not  appear  to  be  so  scandalous 
as  the  writer  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  would  have  it** 
At  the  time  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  G.  E.  Clerk  certainly  contemplated 
no  interference  with  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State ;  but  if  they  were 
desirous  of  pledging  succeeding  Governments  not  to  interfere  under 
any  conditions  whatever,  they  would  surely  have  used  plainer  words. 
Their  competence  to  give  any  such  pledge  may  be  called  in  question, 
for  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  a  material  part  of 
our  right  to  self-preservation.    But  no  such  pledge  was  understood  by 
the  Colonial  Office  to  be  given.     Mr.  Froude  himself,  who  insists  that 
there  was  such  a  pledge  strictly  and  continuously  binding,  quotes  an 
expression  used  by  Mr.  Labouchere  twenty  years  ago  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  the  then  Governor  of  the  Cape,  in  which  the  latter  is 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  interference  with  the  native  tribes  beyond 
the  Orange, '  except  so  far  as  might  be  clearly  indispensable  for  the 
protection  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.'     This  exception  covers  every 
subsequent  instance  of  British  intervention  from  the  Basuto  war  down 
to  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  mission  to  Pretoria. 

The  history  of  South  Africa  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  sue* 
ceeding  the  emancipation  of  the  two  Dutch  Republics  may  be  more 
rapidly  passed  over,  for  the  difficulties  which  confront  us  now  origi- 
nated mainly  at  an  earlier  period.  The  Boers,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  alienated  from  England  by  a  series  of  transactions  most  of 
which  do  this  country  no  discredit,  though  some  of  them  showed  a 
great  capacity  for  blundering  in  Downing  Street.  The  conquest  of 
the  Cape,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  the  concession  of  civil  rights  to  the  Hottentots,  had  succes- 
sively wounded  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  settlers. 
With  better  reason  they  complained  of  the  weak  policy  of  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  of  the  wavering  purpose  which,  after  the  resumption  of 
British  authority  in  Natal  and  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  carried  out 
at  the  cost  of  two  sharp  wars,  had  deliberately  cast  off  the  allegiance 
of  the  Orange  emigrants.     The  convention  with  the  Free  State  had 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  285,  January,  1877.      Anonymity  does  not"  disguise  the 
identity  of  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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stipulated  also,  as  we  have  noted*  that  neither  slavery  nor  the  slave 
trade  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the  Bepublic,  but  how  was  the 
British  Government  to  enforce  this  agreement  and  yet  to  respect  the 
independence  of  the  Boers  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  any  statesman 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa  to  remain  in- 
different to  repeated  conflicts  growing  into  permanent  feuds  outside 
our  borders?  The  knowledge  that  interference  of  one  kind  or 
another  was  inevitable  tended  to  increase  the  irritation  of  the  Boers, 
and  to  make  them  jealously  watchful  of  Englisbradvice.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  statesmanship  which  did  not  foresee  these 
consequences  in  1854  ? 

The  Kaffir  war  of  1851-3  was  the  last  which  afflicted  the  Cape 
Colony.  For  some  years  there  was  much  cause  for  anxiety  and  little 
sign  of  progress.  But  after  a  time  a  quieter  spirit  was  seen  to  pre- 
vail. The  only  serious  crisis  in  native  afluirs  since  Sir  Gr.  Cathcart's 
closing  campaign  was  the  extraordinary  suicide — there  is  no  other 
name  for  it — of  the  Amaxosa  tribe  in  1857.  A  prophet  persuaded 
this  unhappy  nation,  numbering,  it  was  said,  150,000  souls,  that  if 
they  would  prove  their  faith  by  destroying  all  that  they  possessed, 
except  their  arms,  they  would  enter  upon  a  reign  of  glory,  strength* 
and  riches.  The  people  believed  and  obeyed.  They  killed  their 
cattle,  they  burnt  their  grain,  they  left  their  fields  untilled.  Famine 
came  upon  them,  and  the  Government,  though  it  spent  a  large  sum 
and  worked  with  admirable  activity,  was  not  able  to  prevent  one- 
third  of  the  tribe  from  perishing  of  starvation.  The  fact  is  a  proof 
of  the  terribly  powerful  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  underlies  the 
reckless  nonchalance  of  the  Kaffir,  and  is  a  formidable  element  to 
reckon  with.  But  the  Kaffirs  have  generally  multiplied,  prospered, 
and  become  used  to  a  state. of  peace.  Still  it  is  too  evident  that  a 
rumour  of  war  instantly  kindles  the  old  warlike  spirit  in  them^  and 
unfortunately  the  relations  between  the  independent  Boers  and  their 
native  neighbours  have  given  occasion  for  perpetual  menaces  of  col- 
lision* The  increase  of  the  Kaffir  population,  which  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  far  outstrips  that  of  the  white  men,  is  due  in  part  to 
the  natural  productiveness  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  race  living  with 
fewer  '  positive  checks '  than  is  usual  in  Africa,  and  in  part  to  the 
continual  flow  of  migration  southwards  from  the  vast  seminaries  of 
the  interior*  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  indisputable  and 
alarming.  The  South  African  natives  are  not  solving  the  problem  of 
*  native  policy '  for  us  as  the  Maories  are  doing  in  New  Zealand,  or 
the  Indians  of  the  Plains  in  the  United  States.  If  we  are  to  retain 
South  Africa,  we  must  discover  how  to  reconcile  the  permanence  and 
the  advancement  of  Kaffirs,  Basutos,  and  Beehuanas  with  the  interests 
of  the  white  colonists.  ■   . 

Those  interests  also  are  growing.  The  exports  from  the  Cape 
Colony  were  valued  at  650,000J.  in  1851,  at  L,970,OOOf.  in  1861, 
and  at  3,400,000J.  in  1871.     (In  the  last-mentioned  ;  car  there  was, 
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besides,  a  large  unregistered  exportation  of  diamonds,  to  the  amount 
probably  of  2,500,000*.)  In  1875,  the  exports  were  4,400,000f. 
The  wool  trade  has  become  a  most  thriving  business,  and  has  made 
the  fortune  of  Port  Elizabeth,  which,  though  it  has  only  15,000 
inhabitants,  aspires  to  be  the 4 capital'  of  the  Eastern  Province.  Under 
the  last  Dutch  Government  two  wagonloads  of  wool  ware  sent  down  to 
Cape  Town,  and  were  thrown  away  upon  the  beach  as  unsaleable.  In 
1815,  9,600  lbs.  were  exported  ;  in  1838  (from  Cape  Town  and  Port 
Elizabeth),  490,000  lbs.;  in  1842, 1,428,000  lbs.;  in  1852,  7,773,000 
lbs. ;  in  1862,  25,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1872,  48,800,000  lbs.  On 
the  other  hand  the  wine  trade  has  fallen  away  almost  to  nothing, 
partly  because  it  could  not  compete  with  the  produce  of  European 
vineyards  when  the  differential  duties  were  removed,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  wines  were  badly  made,  overloaded  with  added  alcohol  to 
disguise  the  imperfect  fermentation.  Possibly,  with  more  care  in  the 
culture  and  manufacture,  and  a  modification  of  the  English  duties 
such  as  the  French  growers  are  now  demanding,  Cape  wines  may  again 
come  into  favour ;  but  they  had  better  take  another  name.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  Cape,  however,  has  not  attracted  as  large  a  share  of  emi- 
gration from  England  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  which,  both  from 
a  political  and  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  Free  States  have  been  still  less  progressive,  though  they  too  have 
shared  in  the  profits  of  the  wool  trade,  and  of  the  new  and  lucrative 
business  of  ostrich  breeding.  Natal  is  the  least  thriving  of  all  these 
settlements,  owing,  probably,  to  the  pressure  of  the  native  difficulty.6 
In  the  Cape  Colony  the  native  question  has,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  wisely  and  courageously  encountered.  The  natives 
multiplied  as  they  settled  down  to  a  quiet  pastoral  life,  or  in  some 
instances  to  agriculture.  The  Cape  Government  had  occasional 
difficulties  in  preventing  one  tribe  from  attacking  another,  but 
nothing  like  a  general  war  upon  the  whites  was  talked  or  thought  of. 
In  Natal  the  situation  was  different;  there  the  disproportion  of 
numbers  was  vastly  greater,  the  natives  within  the  colony  were  sur- 
rounded by  large  independent  bodies  of  their  kinsfolk,  and  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  ■  allied  tribes  by  the  Dutch  of  the  Eepublics 
were  continually  stimulating  their  anger.  The  skilful  management 
of  native  affairs  by  Mr.  Secretary  (now  Sir  Theophilus)  Shepstone, 
tided  over  many  years  of  peril,  and,  if  we  except  the  unfortunate 
episode  of  Langalibaleli's  trial,  nothing  occurred  for  many  years  to 
cause  serious  alarm.  Langalibaleli's  case  originated  in  a  panic  which 
struck  in  two  directions,  frightening  the  native  chief  into  a  rash 
flight,  and  the  colonists  into  '  strong  measures.'  The  neighbourhood 
of  Cetywayo's   Zulus,  numbering   40,000    fighting  men,   was   un- 

•  Nevertheless,  the  export  of  wool  from  Natal  in  1874  was  nearly  double  that  of 
1869.  The  total  exportation  in  1868  was  valued  at  271,000/.,  and  in  1873  at  651,000J. 
But  it  appears  that  a  great  part  of  these  exports  simply  passes  through  Natal  from 
the  Orange  and  Transvaal  States. 
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doubtedly  an  exciting  element ;  yet  even  the  Zulu  king  might  have 
been  content  to  bow,  as  he  had  long  bowed,  to  the  advice  he  received 
and  the  gentle  pressure  he  felt  from  the  Natal  Government.  There 
was  another  disturbing  element  which,  however,  could  not  be  so 
easily  controlled,  and  which  indeed  resentfully  flung  back  every  at- 
tempt to  control  it. 

For  Lord  Grey's  policy  was  now  bearing  fruit.  The  independence 
which  he  had  been  eager  to  grant  the  Boers  of  the  Orange  Sove- 
reignty and  the  Transvaal  was  being  employed  in  a  manner  at 
once  repugnant  to  all  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  and  dangerous 
to  the  English  power.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  slightly  dis- 
guised forms  of  slavery,  and  even  of  the  slave  trade,  have  prevailed 
in  the  Transvaal,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  which  we  have  quoted, 
from  the  Sand  River  Convention  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
Parliamentary  Papers  of  1853  and  subsequent  years  contain  ample 
proofs  of  this.7  So  late  as  January  1875,  Sir  H.  Barkly  writes  to 
Lord  Carnarvon  that  the  Transvaal  Legislature  were  about  to  pass, 
or  had  passed,  a  law  which  he  regarded  '  as  constituting  a  virtual 
breach  of  the  convention  of  1852,  which  stipulated  that  slavery 
should  not  be  practised  by  the  emigrant  farmers.'  But  these  do- 
mestic tyrannies  were  of  comparatively  little  moment  (though  they 
accumulated  a  dangerous  mass  of  ill-feeling  in  the  native  mind) 
compared  with  the  '  earth  hunger '  which  led  the  Boers  to  continual 
aggressions  upon  their  native  neighbours.  The  Basuto  war,  into 
which  the  Orange  Free  State  recklessly  plunged  in  1857,  was  a 
signal  example  of  this.  Moshesh,  the  Basuto  chief,  proved  too 
strong  for  the  Boers,  who  solicited  the  intervention  of  England. 
This  was  accorded,  but  two  or  three  years  later  the  Free  State 
renewed  the  strife,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  peace  both  in  Natal 
and  in  Kaffraria.  At  length  the  appeals  of  Moshesh  to  be  received 
as  a  British  subject  met  with  a  hearing.  Basuto-land  was  annexed 
to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  this  hive  of  discord  became  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  district.  A  year  ago,  when  the  Boers  set  afloat  the  rumour 
that  the  country  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Free  State,  the 
governor's  agent  sent  a  vehement  protest  to  Cape  Town.  Sir  H. 
Barkly,  in  forwarding  this  to  the  Colonial  Office,  writes  :— 

Probably  no  administration  of  native  affairs  in  any  part  of  the  world  has  been 
attended  with  greater  comparative  success,  and  there  can  be  few  more  gratifying 
spectacles  than  that  of  a  tribe,  numbering  some  150,000  souls,  who  a  few  years  ago 
were  the  terror  of  their  neighbours,  living  peacefully,  contentedly,  and  prosperously, 
under  the  rule  of  half  a  dozen  magistrates  of  European  extraction,  unsupported  for 
some  time  past  by  a  single  white  policeman. 

'  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  a  number  of  extracts  from  official  docu- 
ments are  printed,  which  make  out  a  case  that  has  never  been  refuted  by  the  Boers 
or  their  apologists.  The  latter  would  probably  contend  that,  under  the  conventions 
of  1S52  and  1864,  we  are  bound  to  refrain  from  any  such  embarrassing  inquiries. 
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What  the  condition  of  Basuto-land  would  have  been  if  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Free  State  had  been  recognised,  we  may  infer  from 
the  agitation  of  similar  communities  under  the  rule  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  Basuto  war  is  one  of  the  grievances  alleged  against  England 
by  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State ;  the  other  is  the  occupation  of  Griqua- 
land  West.  The  Boers  contend  that  by  the  convention  of  1854  we 
had  bound  ourselves  not  to  interfere  in  native  affairs  beyond  the 
Orange,  and  that  we  did  so  in  the  two  instances  named,  acquiring  in 
each  an  additional  territory.  The  answer  is  that  in  each  case  we 
acted  under  a  compulsion  that  we  dared  not  resist.  The  Basuto 
territory  was  '  taken  over,'  after  long  hesitation,  because  the  peace 
of  our  own  colonies  was  imperilled  by  the  struggles  of  the  Boers 
and  the  natives.  We  occupied  the  Diamond  Fields  because  the 
alleged  rights  of  the  Free  State  were  set  at  nought  by  the  crowd  of 
adventurers,  mostly  British  subjects,  who  were  attracted  to  the 
diggings,  and  a  community  of  40,000  people  were  lapsing  into  fearful 
anarchy.  It  is  really  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  validity  of  Nicholas 
Waterboer's  cession,  under  which  we  claimed  what  is  now  Griqualand 
West.  The  real  motive  force,  the  ultimate  justification,  of  our  policy 
was  necessity.  And  now,  once  again,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  similar  necessity  in  the  Transvaal.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
the  measure  which  Lord  Grey  imagined  would  relieve  Great  Britain 
of  the  most  burdensome  of  her  responsibilities  in  South  Africa. 

The  controversy  with  the  Free  State  in  the  matter  of  the  Dia- 
mond Fields  was  still  unsettled,  when  the  Transvaal  compelled  Lord 
Carnarvon  to  look  carefully  at  the  situation  in  the  north.  In 
August  1875,  the  Acting  President  of  the  Transvaal  sent  a  peremp- 
tory message  to  Getywayo,  the  Zulu  king,  calling  upon  the  latter  to 
give  assurances  that  he  would  not  threaten  or  molest  the  Swazies,  a 
tribe  over  whom  Getywayo  claimed  a  suzerainty  and  the  Republic  a 
protectorate ;  that  he  would  surrender  all  right  to  a  strip  of  border- 
land over  which  the  Government  at  Pretoria  had  asserted  their 
dominion  by  proclamation,  and  that  he  would  comply  with  all  de- 
mands of  extradition  made  by  the  Transvaal.  This  message  ended 
in  the  most  minatory  style : — 

Although  (it  ran)  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  has  never 
wished,  and  does  not  now  desire,  that  serious  disaffection  and  animosities  should 
exist  between  you  and  them,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  of  the  greatest  consequence  and 
importance  for  you  earnestly  to  weigh  these  matters  and  risks,  and  to  satisfy  them, 
the  more  so  if  you  on  your  side  also  wish  that  peace  and  friendship  shall  be  main- 
tained between  you  and  us. 

Cetywayo  was  not  the  man  to  endure  such  affronts.  For  a  long  time 
he  had  been  impatient  to  *  wash  his  spears,'  to  wage  a  victorious  war, 
without  which  no  Zulu  deemed  him  in  truth  a  sovereign ;  and 
though  he  had  yielded  repeatedly  to  the  counsels  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  he  would  always  yield.  The  Transvaal 
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Government  could  not  count  upon  more  than  5,000  European  troops, 
none  of  them  trained  soldiers,  while  Getywayo  commanded  eight 
times  as  many.  The  Swazies,  native  allies  of  the  Boers,  had  always 
been  beaten  by  the  Zulus.  In  these  circumstances,  when  the  Trans- 
vaal President  applied  to  the  Government  of  Natal  inquiring  in 
substance  what  England  would  think  of  a  war  waged  against  Cety- 
wayo,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  replied  that  such  an  event  would  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Lord  Carnarvon, 
when  the  matter  was  brought  to  his  knowledge,  wrote  at  once 
(January  25,  1876)  in  the  following  terms : — 

As  long  as  South  Africa  continues,  as  at  present,  split  up  into  several  provinces 
having  no  common  bond  of  union  between  them.  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot 
accept  or  be  a  party  to  any  extension  of  territory  by  the  South  African  Republic, 
more  especially  any  appropriation  of  lands  now  ruled  over  by  Oetywayo,  with 
which  the  colony  of  Natal  has  so  many  direct  and  indirect  relations.  Any  such 
action  on  its  part,  tending,  as  it  undoubtedly  would,  to  produce  a  native  war  on  our 
frontier,  could  not  but  have  a  dangerous  and  disturbing  effect  upon  the  enormous 
native  population  of  Natal  The  Kaffirs  of  Natal,  being  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Zulus,  would  probably  sympathise  with  their  kinsmen  in  Zulu-land,  and  a  war 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Zulus  would  inevitably  draw  this  country  and  its 
South  African  dependencies  into  serious  .complications,  the  character  and  extent  of 
which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  might  endanger  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
European  settlers,  not  only  in  Natal,  but  probably  in  every  part  of  South  Africa. 

The  President  pf  the  T^wisvaal — Mr,  Burgers,  a  clergyman,  who 
had  been  elected  some  time  before  on  a  policy  of  peace,  railways, 
and  a  European  loan, — was  then  in  Belgium.  He  hastened  to  assure 
Lord  Carnarvon  that  he  had  '  given  instructions  to  the  local  autho- 
rities to  maintain  peace,'  and  that  the  Government  at  Pretoria  had 
no  intention  of  making  war  upon  the  Zulu  king.  But  a  few  months 
later,  when  President  Burgers  returned  to  the  Transvaal,  his  mood 
had  changed.  He  breathed  martial  ardour  mingled  with  the  theo- 
logical confidence  of  a  Joshua.  He  did  not,  indeed,  directly  venture 
to  attack  the  Zulu  king,  but  he  levied  a  'commando'  directed 
against  Secocoeni,  a  Kaffir  chief  inhabiting  the  mountainous  region 
on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Transvaal,  who  was  in  some  sort 
a  vassal  of  Cetywayo,  and  in  constant  communication  with  the  Zulus. 
The  campaign  was  unsuccessful.  The  Boers  showed  shameful  cow- 
ardice, which  so  disgusted  their  allies,  the  Swazies,  that  when  the 
latter  had  satiated  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  some  unprotected 
kraals  and  the  slaughter  of  women  and  children,  they  marched  away 
to  their  homes,  declining  to  fight  any  more  for  such  dastardly  pro- 
tectors.' The  danger  of  a  native  invasion  was  imminent,  but  a  force 
of  mercenaries,  chiefly  German  soldiers  of  fortune  and  American 
Fenians  who  had  attempted  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  Diamond 
Fields,  were  called  in,  There  was  no  money  to  pay  them,  but  it  was 
understood  that  they  could,  if  they  pleased,  pay  themselves  in  booty. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pecuniary  crisis  drove  President  Burgers 
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into  this  fatal  war*  He  had  gone  to  Europe  with  high  hopes  of 
raising  a  loan,  of  coaafcrueting  a  railway  to  Delagoa  Bay,  thus  render- 
ing the  Transvaal  independent  of  the  Natal  ports,  of  importing  immi- 
grants from  the  Netherlands,  and  of  making  progress  so  rapid  as  to 
outstrip  the  growth  of  the  English  colonies.  He  came  back  to  find 
affairs  at  Pretoria  in  confusion,  the  treasury  empty,  the  officials  un- 
paid, the  farmers,. as  usual,  reluctant  to  pay  taxes.  .  He  had  promised 
to  raise  300,0002. ;  he  actually  raised  only  90,000/.,  and  it  is  not 
clear  what  became  even  of  that  sum.  It  is  likely  enough  that  a  war 
which  he  thought  would  be  an  easy  one  suggested  itself  to  him  as  a 
screen  for  these  embarrassments,  if  not  a  way  out  of  them.  But 
Secoooeni's  victory  was  a  fetal  blow.  The  Boers  refused  either  to  go 
back  to  the  war  or  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  government,  en- 
hanced by  the  cost  of  the  military  operations.  The  Zulus  were  wild 
with  excitement  at  their  kinsmen's  successes,  and  Cetywayo  plainly 
told  the  Natal  Government  that  he  considered  himself  independent 
of  English  advice,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  *  wash  his  spears.'  An 
attack  by  him  on  the  Swazies  seemed  inevitable,  and,  if  this  were 
successful,  no  one  doubted  that  the  victors  would  pour  into  the 
Transvaal  territory  and  sweep  it  as  the  Kaffirs  once  and  again  swept 
the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape.  The  war  dragged  on  tediously ; 
the  English  at  the  Gold  Fields  (in  the  Lydenburg  district  of  the 
Transvaal)  were  in  continual  terror  of  an  attack  either  from  the 
Kaffirs  or  the  mercenaries  under  Von  Schlickmann. 

About  this  time  Lord  Carnarvon  determined  to  send  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone  as  a  Special  Commissioner  to  South  Africa.    His  letters  patewb^ 
dated  the  5th  of  October  last,  gave  him  authority  in  certain  con- 
tingencies to  annex  any  of  the  non-British  territories  implicated  in 
or  likely  to  be  involved  in  native  war.     At  Natal  he  found  great 
uneasiness,  the  attitude  of  the  Zulu  king  being  still  painfully  doubt- 
ful.    At  Pretoria  he  found  government  utterly  disorganised,  bank- 
ruptcy actually  present,  and  anarchy  impending.    A  special  session 
of  the  Volksraad  was  called  to  consider  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  proposals*. 
He  was  authorised  to  invite  the  Transvaal  to  enter  the  proposed  South 
African  Confederation,  which,  though  still  evaded  by  a  section  of* 
politicians  at  the  Cape,  is  rapidly  approaching  maturity.    The  ma- 
jority of  the  Boers  refused  to  discuss  any  proposals  which  involved 
the  surrender  of  their  independence.    There  could  therefore  be  no 
guarantee  against  the  continuance  of  the  aggressions  which  irritated 
the  natives,  and  of.  the  anarchy  which  invited  their  attacks.    The 
Volksraad  suspended    its   session    without    making    any  workable 
arrangements.    The  taxes  were  still  unpaid ;  a  peace  that  had  been 
patched  up  with  Secocoeni  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  signed. 
Oh  the  12th  of  April,  therefore,  Sir  T.  Shepstone  determined  to  put 
in  force  the  powers  granted  him  by  the  Queen's  letters  patent.     He 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  Transvaal  British  territory,  and, 
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to  provide  against  possible  disturbances,  ordered  up  two  half- 
regiments  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  that  had  been  stationed  at  New- 
castle, on  the  Natal  border. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  read  the 
history  of  South  Africa  during  the  last  half-century  without  feeling 
that  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  boldness  was  fully  justified.  If  further 
proof  be  needed,  the  following  passages  from  President  Burgers' 
speeches  in  the  Volksraad  may  suffice : — 

One  point  (he  says)  that  we  must  take  into  account  affects  our  relations  with 
our  English  neighbours.  It  is  asked  what  have  they  got  to  do  with  our  position  P 
I  tell  you,  as  much  as  we  have  to  do  with  that  of  our  Kaffir  neighbours.  As  little 
as  we  can  allow  barbarities  among  the  Kaffirs  on  our  borders,  as  little  can  they 
allow  that  in  a  State  on  their  borders  anarchy  and  rebellion  should  prevail.  Are 
we  (he  went  on) — i.e.  in  the  case  of  annexation — to  complain  to  other  powers  and 
seek  justice  there  P  Yes,  thank  God  I  justice  is  still  to  be  found  even  for  the  most 
insignificant,  but  it  is  precisely  this  justice  that  will  convict  us. 

Of  the  state  of  the  finances  he  said : — 

To-day  a  bill  for  1,000/.  was  laid  before  me  for  signature,  but  I  would  sooner 
have  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  sign  that  paper,  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  ground 
to  expect  that  when  that  bill  becomes  due  there  will  be  a  penny  to  pay  it  with. 

Finally  he  warned  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  obstinacy : — 

To  take  up  arms  and  fight  was  nonsense ;  to  draw  the  sword  would  be  to  draw 
the  sword  against  God,  for  it  was  God's  judgment  that  the  State  was  in  the  con- 
dition it  was  to-day,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  inquire  whether  they  should  immerse 
in  blood  the  thousands  of  innocent  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  if  so,  what  for  P 
For  an  idea ;  something  they  had  in  their  heads,  but  not  in  their  hearts ;  for  an 
independence  which  is  not  prized  P  Let  them  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and 
get  the  best  terms  they  possibly  could ;  let  them  agree  to  join  their  hands  to  those 
of  their  brethren  on  the  south,  and  then  from  the  Gape  to  the  Zambezi  there  would 
be  one  great  people.  Yes,  there  was  something  grand  in  that,  grander  even  than 
their  idea  of  a  republic,  something  which  ministered  to  their  national  feeling,  and 
would  this  be  so  miserable  P  Yes,  this  would  be  miserable  for  those  who  would 
not  be  under  the  law,  for  the  rebel  and  the  revolutionist,  but  welfare  and  prosperity 
'  for  the  men  of  law  and  order. 

It  is  true  that  President  Burgers  has  protested  against  the  an- 
nexation, but  after  these  distinct  utterances  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
his  protest  can  have  been  anything  more  than  a  formal  one.  The 
people  of  the  Transvaal  have  submitted  as  the  Boers  of  the  Sove- 
reignty submitted  to  Sir  H.  Smith,  but  no  battle  of  Boem-Plaats  has 
been  needed  to  compel  their  submission.  The  new  province  is  not  a 
prize  of  which  this  country  will  care  to  boast ;  it  is  rather  a  burden 
of  responsibility  which  it  would  have  been  cowardly  to  decline. 

Edwabd  D.  J.  Wilson. 
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IS  LIFE   WORTH  LIVING? 

I. 

The  apostles  of  modern  progress  claim  many  virtues  for  the  present, 
which  the  unenlightened  observer  may  be  somewhat  slow  to  detect  in 
it.  But  it  has  one  distinctive  feature  at  any  rate,  the  reality  of 
which  can  be  denied  by  nobody,  and  which  has  needed  but  little 
heightening  from  the  imagination  of  the  optimist.  That  feature  is 
the  singular  toleration  of  its  temper  amongst  all  that,  apparently, 
can  most  excite  intolerance.  Every  belief  that  life  was  once  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon,  we  see  men  calmly  questioning  and  preparing  to 
cast  aside,  and  yet  we  most  of  us  keep  our  tempers ;  we  are  neither 
afraid  nor  angry.  Doctrines  are  swinging  before  us  in  the  balance 
that  seemed  but  yesterday  to  be  fixed  as  mountains,  not  to  be  weighed 
at  all;  and  yet  no  Brennus  adds  a  sword  to  make  his  own  scale 
heavier.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  intellectual  struggle  going  on 
now  about  us,  than  the  world  in  its  whole  history  has  ever  before  wit- 
nessed ;  the  difference  that  is  at  the  heart  of  it  is  wider  and  more 
profound.  And  yet  never  in  any  past  period  has  the  philosophic  and 
the  theological  hatred  been  felt  so  little  or  been  so  well  suppressed  by 
the  disputants ;  whilst  amongst  the  world  at  large  that  intelligently 
watches  the  movement,  and  with  interest  abides  the  result  of  it,  pre- 
judice seems  almost  completely  to  be  laid  to  sleep,  and  to  have  given 
place  to  a  true  judicial  calm.  Our  avowed  desire  is  simply  to  dis- 
cover where  truth  lies,  not  to  discover  that  it  lies  either  here  or 
there.  Truth  is  the  pearl  we  want,  and  the  divers  may  seek  for  it 
either  in  cesspools  or  in  crystal  seas.  Let  them  only  prove  to  us 
satisfactorily  where  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  not  by  its  locality  that 
we  shall  judge  of  its  value. 

A  toleration  so  catholic  and  so  complete  as  this  seems  doubtless 
a  very  attractive  thing,  and  is  hailed  by  many  wise  and  worthy  men 
as  the  fairest  and  surest  sign  of  a  really  enlightened  age.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  in  this  view  we  flatter  ourselves  too  much. 
In  some  small  measure  our  toleration  may  indeed  be  a  sign  of  our 
enlightenment,  but  in  a  far  greater  measure  it  is  a  sign  and  an 
effect  of  our  ignorance.  We  are  tolerant  of  various  views,  because 
we  have  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  none  of  them.    We  are  calm  as 
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we  watch  the  battle,  because  we  are  happily  unconscious  of  what 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  it. 

This  unconsciousness  is  as  easy  to  explain  as  it  is  difficult  to 
excuse.  It  lies  in  the  following  fact.  The  seat  of  war,  so  to  speak, 
is  at  present  in  a  distant  country.  Our  homes,  our  families,  and  the 
course  of  our  daily  lives  are  not  disturbed  by  it.  The  questions  now 
dividing  the  intellectual  world  are  as  yet  unpractical  and  remote 
ones.  They  deal  with  the  most  distant  things  of  the  past,  or  the 
most  elusive  things  of  the  present — with  the  connection  of  mind  and 
body,  with  the  foundations  of  morality,  with  the  descent  of  man,  with 
the  origin  of  life,  with  the  composition  of  matter,  with  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  first  cause.  Such  questions  as  these  hardly 
ever  occur  to  us,  much  less  do  we  seriously  think  them  over,  except 
in  times  of  leisure  or  retirement.  When  we  are  engaged  in  action, 
or  when  we  are  stirred  by  feeling,  they  recede  entirely  from  us ;  we 
fgrget  that  we  have  ever  known  them.  No  questions,  however,  are 
simply  abstract  that  are  of  any  importance  to  the  world  at  large,  or 
that  the  world  at  large  takes  any  genuine  interest  in.  They  may 
seem  to  be  so,  but  they  are  not  so ;  and  the  world  by  a  keen  instinct 
feels  that  they  are  not  so,  long  before  this  feeling  has  become  con- 
scious knowledge,  and  before  conscious  knowledge  has  produced 
wisdom.  Sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  questions  will 
show  their  bearing  on  life.  They  will  become  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  action ;  and  we  shall  discuss  the  distant  pre- 
misses under  the  form  of  the  near  conclusion.  And  not  this  only ; 
not  only  shall  we  thus  discuss  them,  but  it  is  this  last  discussion,  this 
discussion  of  the  conclusion,  that  will  really  be  the  decisive  one.  It 
may  reverse  in  a  moment  all  former  judgments,  and  from  it  there 
will  be  no  appeal.  Philosophies,  let  us  remember,  exist  for  the 
world,  not  the  world  for  philosophies ;  and  philosophies  can  only  rule 
the  world  by  guiding  it  in  directions  which  it  is  willing  itself  to 
take.  Let  them  try  to  do  it  violence,  and  to  force  it,  no  matter  on 
what  grounds :  it  will  argue  back  from  the  practical  conclusions  to 
the  theoretical  premisses ;  and  if  it  rejects  the  latter  as  repulsive,  it 
will  wisely  and  inevitably  condemn  the  former  as  false. 

The  world,  then,  is  tolerant  at  present  of  all  the  rival  theories 
that  so  much  engage  its  attention,  because  it  is  not  yet  aware  of  the 
rival  practical  meanings  which  lurk  below,  but  only  a  little  below,  the 
surface  of  them.  I  have  no  wish  to  pronounce  on  these  any  judg- 
ment of  my  own.  To  do  so  would  be  quite  beside  my  point.  My 
aim  is  a  far  humbler  one.  It  is  simply  to  awake  others,  and  enable 
them  to  pass  judgment  for  themselves.  It  is  my  aim  to  make  them 
see  what  in  these  days  we  are  really  all  debating  about,  and  to  show 
them  that  it  is  not  only  first  causes,  and  natural  selection,  and  the 
condition  of  the  universe  millions  of  years  ago ;  but  the  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  our  human  existence  now— our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  affec- 
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tions,  even  our  amusements,  our  relations-  with  our  wives  and 
parents,  and  the  education  of  our  children.  It  is  all  under  debate — 
the  entire  scheme  and  conduct  of  our  lives,  the  c6mplexion  of  each 
short  day  of  them  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  But  of  this  the  world' 
seems  quite  ignorant ;  and,  being  ignorant,  it  can  easily  afford  to  be 
tolerant. 

Iiet  us  examine  the  matter  more  particularly ;  but  first  let  us 
make  our  minds  clear  about  one  important  point. 

The  schools  of  thought  that  are  being  now  developed  about  us 
seem  from  some  points  of  view  to  be  very  various.  Theologies, 
moral  philosophies,  and  materialisms  distract  our  attention  with 
their  endless  details,  and,  seen  through  a  dim  intellectual  twilight, 
look  even  more  confused  and  numerous  than  they  really  are.  But 
there  is  one  grand  division  to  be  made  between  them,  at  which  they 
at  once  form  into  order,  and  are  forced  to  group  themselves  into  two 
classes,  between  which  there  is  no  sympathy  and  no  connection,  be- 
tween which  the  line  of  separation  is  sharp,  distinct,  and  insuperable, 
and  between  which,  if  their  difference  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
accounts  must  first  be  settled  before  we  can  with  profit  proceed  an 
inch  further.  The  one  of  these  classes  is  distinguished  by  the 
affirmation,  the  other  by  the  denial,  of  two  dogmas — the  existence  of 
a  personal  God,  and  the  personal  immortality  of  man.  The  distinct 
affirmation  of  these  I  shall  call  Religion,  or  Belief;  the  distinct 
"denial  of  them  I  shall  call  Atheism,  or  Unbelief.  I  need  not  pause 
to  defend  this  use  of  the  words.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  that  I 
explain  it. 

It  is  true  that  Beligion  and  Atheism  represent  opposite  poles  of 
thought,  and  that  between  these  two  certainties  there  are  all  grada- 
tions of  doubt.  But  with  none  of  these  forms  of  doubt  need  we  now 
concern  ourselves ;  and  for  this  reason.  My  aim  is  not  now  to  deal 
with  conditions  of  mind,  but  with  the  practical,  with  the  active 
results  which  such  conditions  produce.  If  neither  Beligion  nor 
Atheism  have  any  practical  effect  on  the  conduct  and  character  of 
life,  if  their  axioms  are  mere  barren  propositions  beginning  and 
ending  with  themselves,  without  any  significance,  be  it  never  so  small, 
to  the  human  race  at  large,  it  is  a  foolish  waste  of  time  to  affirm  or 
to  deny  either  of  them.  They  may  serve  to  amuse  the  barbarous 
leisure  of  pedants,  but  all  except  pedants  will  wisely  refuse  a  thought 
to  them.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  any  effect  at  all, 
then,  in  so  far  as  certainty  either  way  can  direct  or  stimulate  action, 
doubt  in  a  like  degree  must  paralyse  and  arrest  it.  But  it  is  in 
action  that  man's  life  and  health  consist;  what  tends  to  hinder 
action  is  the  beginning  of  death.  The  philosophy  of  complete  doubt 
therefore  stands  self-condemned.  It  still  exists,  it  is  true ;  the  sen- 
tence upon  it  has  never  been  fully  executed:  but  it  exists  as  a  disease 
— a  disease,  indeed,  from  which  some  of  us  may  ourselves  be  suffering, 
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but  which  it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  any  one  in  his  senses 
should  boast  of,  still  less  try  to  propagate ;  whilst,  if  the  doubt  be  not 
complete,  if  it  be  not  balanced  perfectly  in  the  centre,  it  must  be 
always  tending  either  to  one  pole  or  the  other,  and  its  right  name 
would  be  incomplete  religion  or  incomplete  atheism,  neither  of 
which  stages  is  final ;  and,  the  incompleteness  being  in  each  case  an 
imperfection,  it  must  be  got  rid  of  before  we  can  do  any  justice  to 
either  side. 

The  matter,  then,  is  thus  far  simplified.  All  minor  differences, 
of  whatever  magnitude,  for  the  present  may  be  quite  dropped.  We 
will  but  busy  ourselves  with  the  greatest  difference  of  all.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  there  are  but  two  parties  now  contending,  and 
these  parties  are  Beligion  and  Atheism,  Belief  and  Unbelief,  those 
fundamental  opposites,  those  irreconcilable  enemies.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  may  indeed  find  matter  for  wonder  in  the  extreme  for- 
bearance with  which  the  contest  is  conducted,  and  the  impartiality, 
despite  the  interest,  with  which  it  is  watched. 

In  former  times,  when  Atheism  was  vague  and  stammering,  in- 
complete and  unorganised,  it  was  condemned  and  suppressed  with 
horror,  anger,. and  indignation.  Its  apostles  were  execrated  as  mon- 
sters doomed  to  eternal  torments.  The  world  cast  them  out,  and  the 
Church  burnt  them.  But  now  that  Atheism  is  complete  and  orga- 
nised, without  concealment  and  without  shame,  its  name  is  not  even 
a  term  of  mild  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  its  most  notorious  pro-  * 
fessors  are  honoured  and  looked  up  to  by  the  world  in  general,  and 
are  listened  to  with  a  respectful  patience  by  even  their  professed 
opponents.  Deans  avow  friendship  for  men  compared  with  whom 
Voltaire  is  orthodox,  and  cardinals  with  such  men  gravely  discuss 
beliefs  which  Voltaire  would  have  thought  it  horrible  to  have  ques- 
tioned. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Atheism  has  come  forward  under 
changed  conditions.  It  is  based  upon  new  foundations;  it  is 
animated  tfith  a  new  temper.  For  the  first  time  it  rests  itself  not 
on  the  private  speculations  of  a  rebellious  intellect,  not  on  the 
ravings  of  a  vile  Parisian  populace  drunk  with  the  wine  of  politics 
and  suffering  from  political  delirium  tremens,  but  on  the  deep  and 
broad  foundations  of  research,  experiment,  and  proof.  It  has  thus 
lost  all  that  insolence  of  private  passion  and  of  private  judgment, 
which  used  to  make  it  as  offensive  to  men's  practical  instincts  as  it 
was  hostile  to  their  theoretical  convictions.  Our  modern  atheists  in 
profession,  and  to  a  great  measure  in  fact,  are  entirely  free  of  the  old 
personal  bravado ;  they  claim  to  teach  with  authority,  because  they 
have  been  content  to  learn  with  humility.  For  they,  too,  have  their 
church,  their  infallible  teacher,  to  whom  they  profess  an  implicit 
and  devout  obedience.    And  this  teacher  is  undoubtedly  an  august 
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one.  It  is  none  other  than  Nature  herself,  as  our  powerful  science 
compels  her  answers  from  her — Nature,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  including  the  history  of  the  universe  and  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  laws  in  obedience  to  which  this  history  has  deve- 
loped itself.  Here,  we  are  told,  is  our  one  source  of  knowledge ; 
here  we  learn  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  Nature  bears  witness* 
about  every  conceivable  subject;  there  is  no  rational  question  which, 
if  we  do  but  ask  it  properly,  she  will  not  answer.  She  will  require  ^J 
no  faith  from  us ;  she  will  ask  us  to  take  nothing  on  trust.  Every- 
thing that  she  teaches  us  she  will  prove  and  verify ;  and  there  is  no- 
variableness  in  her,  nor  any  shadow  of  turning.  '  Come,  then ' — 
this  is  the  appeal  that  our  modern  atheists  make  to  us — '  and  let 
us  learn  of  Nature ;  let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  Truth  !'  And  what 
does  Truth  tell  us  ?  Among  many  things  Truth  tells  us  two,  which 
are  of  prime  importance,  and  which  are  universally  intelligible  to* 
the  human  race.  There  is  no  God,  and  there  is  no  future  life* 
The  notion  of  the  first  is  unnecessary,  and  that  of  the  second  i& 
ridiculous.  In  the  name  of  Truth,  then,  let  us  cast  these  lies  away 
from  us,  however  painfully  for  the  moment  we  may  feel  their  loss,, 
however  closely  they  may  be  bound  up  for  us  with  memories  of  the 
past.  But  we  are  not  left  with  this  exhortation  only.  Something 
more  is  added  to  sustain  and  stimulate  us.  These  lies,  we  are  told, 
if  we  will  but  look  them  boldly  in  the  face,  instead  of  blinking  at 
them  out  of  deference  to  their  supposed  divinity,  we  shall  see  to  be 
not  lies  only,  but  profoundly  immoral  lies.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
name  not  of  selfish  indulgence,  not  of  license  and  free-living,  but 
of  sacred  truth  and  all  the  severest  principles,  that  we  are  invited  to* 
accept  the  creed  of  Atheism  and  to  cast  out  Religion.  Thus  the 
Atheism  of  to-day*  though  theoretically  destructive,  is  practically 
conservative.  It  no  longer  assails  society  as  it  is,  or  any  of  those 
rules  that  sustain  it,  or  the  chastened  affections  that  are  supposed  to 
make  it  worth  sustaining.  It  is  associated  no  longer  with  any  disso- 
lute wit,  with  any  cruel  and  brilliant  cynicism,  or  with  the  fasci- 
nations of  lawless  love.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  whole 
somewhat  dull ;  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  eminently  respect- 
able. It  is  the  Atheism  of  the  vigil,  .not  of  the  orgy ;  and  its 
character  when  developed  is  solemn,  almost  puritanical.  f  Study  the 
language,  the  conduct,  even  the  faces  of  its  most  eminent  exponents, 
and  signs  will  be  apparent  everywhere  of  gravity  and  of  severe 
earnestness.  These  are  men,  we  see  in  a  glance,  who  hold  life 
a  serious  thing — a  thing  not  to  be  trifled  away  in  idleness,  however 
harmless,  or  in  licentious  self-indulgence,  however  refined  or  grace- 
ful. What  is  really  of  value  in  life,  what  men  should  really  strive 
for,  are  things  to  be  reached  only  by  self-denial  and  labour,  and  a 
vigilant  rigour  in  the  guidance  and  control  of  our  passions.    Those 
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who  pay  no  heed  to  the  better  part,  but  who  saunter,  who  lounge,* 
who  smile,  who  sneer  through  life,  are  condemned  by  the  atheists 
even  more  grimly  than  by  the  believers. 

Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  our  modern  tolerance-  Both 
the  opposing  schools  unite  in  one  point ;  and  this  is  the  only  point 
on  which  difference  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  on  which  agreement1 
must  be  hourly  felt  and  remembered.  Both  agree  in  their  deter- 
mination to  enforce  morality,  to  enjoin  strictly  on  men  one  certain 
line  of  conduct,  and  by  some  means  or  other  to  persuade  or  constrain 
them  to  follow  it.  The  two  schools  may  differ  as  to  minor  details ; 
this  comparatively  is  of  small  moment.  All  that  we  need  now 
remember  is  that  they  agree  about  the  great  premiss,  which,  though 
often  not  expressed,  is  implied  in  all  moral  systems  whatsoever,  and 
without  which  it  is  manifest  they  must  all  fall  to  the  ground.  That 
premiss  is  this : — Human  life  is  a  thing  of  solemn  importance;  it 
is  of  the  utmost  matter  how  we  live  it.  Lived  m  one  way,  it  is  a 
hateful  failure ;  lived  in  another,  it  is  a  beautiful  success.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  something  in  it  of  such  consummate  and  in- 
comparable value  that  its  attainment  will  repay  every  possible  cost  to 
us  of  weariness,  of  patience,  and  of  torture,  and,  once  attained,  will 
make  us  feel  truly  that  we  have  not  lived  in  vain.  Thus  human 
endeavour  has  a  meaning,  and,  rightly  directed,  is  sure  of  its  own  re* 
ward.  Life  is  not  vanity,  it  is  not  vexation  of  spirit.  Of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  precious  something  that  gives  life  its  value  there  is  no 
question ;  that,  by  both  parties,  is  taken  for  granted.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  its  analysis — what  are  its  component  parts,  on 
what  is  its  value  founded  ?  Thus  the  rival  parties  are  agreed  to  share 
the  treasure;  their  only  contest  is  as  to  who  shall  protect  the 
treasury. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  the  unbelievers  pass  by.  They 
are  sometimes  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  know  of  it ;  they  are 
sometimes  so  preoccupied  that  they  forget  it ;  they  are  often  of  what 
we  should  most  of  us  call  so  fine  a  nature  that  they  can  but  im- 
perfectly understand  it.  At  any  rate,  from  whatever  cause,  they  one 
and  all  ignore  it;  or  when  for  a  moment  sometimes  it  is  actually 
forced  upon  their  notice,  they  only  put  it  aside  with  anger  and  irrita- 
tion. They  will  not  even  examine  it.  This  fact,  however,  is  one 
that  must  be  dealt  with — that  we  must  look  fully  in  the  face.  Sooner 
or  later  we  shall  have  to  do  so.  We  cannot  dispose  of  it  either  by 
ill-temper  or  forgetfulness.  Let  us  try  to  consider  it,  and  calmly 
value  its  importance. 

We  can  most  of  us,  we  can  probably  all  of  us,  remember  times 
in  the  course  of  our  lives,  when  we  have  felt  like  Macbeth  or  Hamlet 
in  their  most  desponding  moods.  We  have  heard  the  rumour  of 
life  as  it  were  an  idiot's  tale  in  our  ears,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing ;  all  the  uses  of  the  world  have  seemed  weary, 
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stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  to  us.    We  have  thought  that  there  was 

nothing  worth  striving  for,  that  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun. 

The  splendour  has  gone  from  the  grass,  the  glory  from  the  flower. 

Knowledge,  life,  affection — all  these  have  ceased  to  appeal  to  us. 

We  have  felt  that  we  must  do  something,  but  that  it  was  no  matter 

what  we  did.    To  some  of  us  suicide  has  no  doubt  suggested  itself; 

and  to  others  the  more  popular  philosophy,  so  tersely  expressed  by 

Byron,  that — 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk. 

This  view,  however,  even  by  most  of  those  who  held  it,  has  been  felt 
to  be  really  but  a  half-view  in  the  guise  of  a  whole  one.  It  has 
else  been  intentionally  adopted  as  a  kind  of  solemn  affectation,  or  it 
has  else  been  lamented  as  a  miserable  sad  disease.  It  is  a  view, 
indeed,  that  healthy  intellects  have  hitherto  declined  even  to  con- 
sider. Its  advocates  have  met  with  neglect,  contempt,  or  castigation, 
not  with  arguments ;  they  have  been  pitied  as  insane,  condemned 
as  cynical,  or  passed  over  as  frivolous.  And  yet  but  for  one  reason, 
this  view  would  have  been  to  the  whole  modern  world  not  only  not 
untenable,  but  even  obvious.  The  emptiness  of  the  things  of  this 
life,  their  utter  powerlessness  to  make  us  really  happy,  has  been  the 
theme  equally  of  saints  and  sages.  Commerce  with  the  world  and 
meditation  in  the  cloister  seemed  to  teach  all  of  them  the  same 
lesson,  seemed  to  preach  to  them  the  same  sermon  de  contemptv, 
mundi.  The  view  which  the  eager  monk  began  with,  the  sated 
monarch  ended  with.  But  matters  did  not  end  here.  There  was 
something  more  to  come,  by  which  this  view  was  completely  changed 
and  transmuted,  and  which  made  the  wilderness  and  the  waste 
place  at  once  blossom  as  the  rose.  Judged  of  by  itself,  this  life  would 
indeed  be  vanity ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  judged  of  by  itself.  All 
its  ways  seemed  to  break  short  aimlessly  in  precipices,  or  to  be  lost 
hopelessly  in  deserts ;  they  led  to  no  visible  end.  True  ;  but  they 
led  instead  to  ends  that  were  invisible — to  spiritual  and  eternal 
destinies,  to  triumphs  exceeding  every  hope,  to  terrible  failures 
exceeding  every  fear.  This,  all  men  might  see  if  they  would  only 
choose  to  see.  The  most  trivial  of  our  daily  actions  became  thus  in- 
vested with  an  immeasurable  meaning.  Life  was  thus  evidently  not 
vanity,  not  an  idiot's  tale,  not  unprofitable ;  and  those  who  affected 
to  think  it  was  were  naturally  disregarded  by  the  world  as  either  in- 
sane or  insincere. 

But  now  with  the  unbelievers  all  this  is  changed.  They,  too, 
hold  that  life  is  serious ;  as  serious,  they  say,  as  the  believers  hold 
it — nay,  even  more  so.  But  they  must  base  this  faith  of  theirs 
upon  quite  new  reasons ;  they  must  find  a  quite  new  answer  with 
which  to  confute  objectors.  It  is,  in  fact,  their  boast  that  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so.  Not  only  do  they  think  the  old  answers  to  be  in- 
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sufficient  or  beside  the  point,  but  they  think  them  to  be  lies,  to 
be  groundless  lies,  to  be  immoral  lies.  To  destroy  them,  to  cast  them 
out,  to  cleanse  the  world  of  them,  is  with  our  new  teachers  the  very 
beginning  of  progress.  What  then  is  the  practical  result,  or  rather 
the  practical  meaning,  of  this  ?  An  extreme  value  to  life,  we  have 
seen,  they  are  resolved — indeed,  being  moralists,  they  are  obliged — 
to  give ;  they  will  not  tolerate  those  who  deny  this  value.  But  they 
are  obliged  to  find  the  value  in  a  new  place — in  the  very  place  where 
hitherto  it  has  been  thought  most  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  no  better  and  wider  future,  where  injustice  shall  be 
turned  to  justice,  trouble  into  rest,  and  blindness  into  clear  sight ; 
for  no  such  future  awaits  us.  It  is  to  be  found  in  life  itself,  in  this 
earthly  life,  this  life  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave — there  or 
nowhere ;  and  within  these  limits  they  imply  it  assuredly  is  to  be 
found — found  and  attained  also,  for  it  is  nothing  if  not  attainable. 
Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  intelligible  task  that  the  unbelievers  have 
unintentionally  set  themselves;  and  when  they  realise  what  it  is, 
they  may  perhaps  be  startled  at  its  boldness.  They  have  taken  every- 
thing away  from  life  that  to  wise  men  hitherto  has  seemed  to  re- 
deem it  from  vanity.  They  have  to  prove  to  us  that  they  have  not 
left  it  vain.  They  have  to  prove  those  things  to  be  solid  which  their 
predecessors  thought  hollow,  those  things  serious  which  their  pre- 
decessors thought  contemptible ;  they  must  prove  to  us  that  we  shall 
be  content  with  that  which  has  never  yet  contented  us,  and  that 
the  widest  minds  will  thrive  within  limits  that  have  hitherto  been 
thought  too  narrow  for  the  narrowest.  They  may  be  able  to  prove 
this ;  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  that  is  impossible.  But  at 
all  events  it  requires  to  be  proved.  They  must  not  beg  the  very  point 
which  is  most  open  to  contradiction,  and  which,  when  once  duly 
apprehended,  will  be  most  sure  to  provoke  it.  If  this  life  is  not  of 
itself  incapable  of  satisfying  us,  let  them  show  us  conclusively  that 
it  is  not.  But  they  can  hardly  expect  that,  without  any  such  show- 
ing at  all,  the  world  will  suddenly  repel  as  a  blasphemy  what  it  has 
hitherto  accepted  as  a  commonplace. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  a  little  further,  this  will  become  more 
evident. 

All  systems  of  morality,  we  have  seen,  must  postulate  some  end  of 
action— an  end  that  is  worth  living  for — an  end  that  is  supremely 
good  for  us  to  gain,  and  supremely  ill  for  us  to  lose — an  end  that  we 
can  only  gain  by  virtue,  and  that  we  must  lose  by  vice.  We  have 
seen  also  that  every  system  of  morality  that  is  not  religious  must 
place  this  end  wholly  within  the  present  life.  Life,  this  terrestrial 
human  life,  it  premises,  contains  something  in  it  that  can  satisfy 
man ;  and  this  something  is  to  be  reached  only  in  certain  ways — 
ways  that  can  be  prescribed  and  taught,  and  which  are  named 
morality.     Now  let  us  reflect  a  little  about  this  something,  and  see 
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generally  what  sort  of  something  it  must  be,  if  it  is  to  satisfy  all  the 
demands  that  will  necessarily  be  made  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  course  a  something  whose  value  can  be, 
and  is,  recognised  by  those  who  follow  it.  Virtuous  men  are  virtuous 
because  virtue  brings  them  something  which  they  wish  to  be  brought 
to  them — because  the  end  it  aims  at  seems  to  them  the  highest  aim. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  to  those  who  already  know 
it,  and  who  are  already  seeking  and  finding  it,  the  something  in 
question  appears  an  adequate  end  of  action.  It  must  be  capable  of 
being  put  as  such  before  those  who  already  do  not  know  it,  and  who 
have  never  sought  it,  but  who  have,  on  the  contrary,  always  turned 
away  from  everything  that  is  supposed  to  lead  to  it.  It  must  be  able, 
in  other  words,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  virtuous  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
virtue ;  it  must  be  able  to  convince  the  vicious  of  the  folly  of  their 
vice.  If  it  cannot  fulfil  this  condition,  the  atheistic  moralist  can 
make  no  converts.  Vice  is  only  bad  in  his  eyes  because  of  the  pre- 
cious something  we  lose  by  it.  He  can  only  convince  us  of  our  error 
by  giving  us  some  picture  of  our  loss.  And  this,  if  his  moral  system 
be  worth  anything,  he  must  be  able  to  do,  and,  in  promulgating  his 
system,  he  professes  to  be  able  to  do.  The  physician's  work  is  to 
heal  the  sick.     His  skill  must  not  end  in  explaining  his  own  health. 

Here,  then,  is  an  important  fact  about  the  supreme  something — 
that  something  that  alone  makes  life  serious,  and  that  is  of  necessity 
postulated  by  every  unbelieving  moralist.  It  is  nothing,  as  we  have 
already  said,  if  not  attainable.  We  now  see  that  it  is  next  to 
nothing  if  not  describable. 

Let  us  go  a  little  farther. 

One  term  of  description  we  may  at  once  apply  to  it,  as  about  that 
there  has  been  no  question.  The  something  we  are  in  search  of  is 
some  form  of  happiness.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  call  it  happiness. 
For  of  happiness  there  are  countless  kinds ;  and  one  or  other  of  these 
all  men  follow,  and  take  very  different  paths  in  doing  so.  But  it  is 
plain  that  they  are  not  for  this  reason  moral.  Else  there  would  be 
an  indefinite  number  of  moralities,  and  we  might  multiply  them  at 
our  own  caprice.  But  this  plainly  is  not  the  case.  Of  moralities, 
unless  we  give  the  word  an  entirely  new  meaning,  there  is  funda- 
mentally only  one,  and  this  is  equally  applicable  to  all  varieties  of 
men.  Morality,  then,  is  the  art  of  one  single  kind  of  happiness; 
and  this  happiness  will,  when  once  known,  be  attractive  to  all  alike, 
despite  every  difference  of  situation,  taste,  and  temper.  It  will  be 
attractive,  too,  in  so  superlative  a  degree,  that  every  pleasure  will  be 
gladly  sacrificed,  and  every  pain  gladly  suffered  for  it,  by  those  who 
have  once  seen  it  in  its  true  colours. 

It  thus  appears,  then,  that  all  those  who,  dispensing  with  religion, 
would  yet  maintain  morality,  stand  committed  to  the  following  state- 
ment— th^t  human  life  contains  for  those  who  seek  it  a  certain  kind 
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of  happiness  so  supreme  and  satisfying,  that  if  a  man  gain  the  whole 
world  and  yet  lose  this,  his  entire  career  is  but  a  calamitous 
failure.  And  this  supreme  kind  of  happiness  is  the  same  for  all ;  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  all ;  when  once  fully  known  it  is  irresistibly 
attractive  to  all ;  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  it  is  describable  or 
presentable  to  all. 

And  now  let  us  dwell  once  again  upon  this  last  characteristic,  and 
see  a  little  more  clearly  how  essential  it  is. 

A  code  of  morals  is  a  number  of  restraining  orders ;  it  rigorously 
bids  us  walk  in  certain  paths.  But  why?  What  is  the  use  of 
bidding  us  ?  Because  there  are  a  variety  of  other  paths  that  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  walk  in.  The  right  paths  are  right  because 
they  lead  to  the  highest  kind  of  happiness ;  the  wrong  paths  are 
wrong  because  they  lead  to  lower  kinds  of  happiness.  But  when 
men  choose  vice  instead  of  virtue,  what  is  happening?  They  are 
considering  the  lower  happiness  better  than  the  highest;  they  are 
making  a  mistake  as  to  the  value  of  the  end.  It  is  this  mistake  that 
is  the  essence  and  the  cause  of  immorality ;  it  is  this  mistake  that 
mankind  is  for  ever  inclined  to  make ;  and  it  is  the  great  raison 
d?6tre  of  a  moral  system  that  it  can  bring  this  mistake  home  to  us, 
and  so  cure  us  of  it ;  that  it  can  open  our  mind's  eyes,  and  show  us 
that  the  highest  happiness  is  indeed  the  highest,  and  so  make  us 
sharply  conscious  of  what  we  lose  by  losing  it.  This  highest  happiness 
must,  then,  be  describable  or  presentable ;  and  the  men  to  whom  we 
shall  chiefly  want  to  present  it  are  not  men  who  desire  to  see  it,  and 
will  seek  for  it  of  their  own  accord,  but  men  who  are  turned  away 
from  it,  and  on  whose  sight  it  must  be  thrust.  And  not  this  only. 
Not  only  must  it  be  thus  presentable,  but  when  presented  it  must  be 
able  to  stand  the  inveterate  criticism  of  those  who  fear  being  allured 
by  it,  who  are  content  as  they  are,  and  have  no  wish  to  be  rendered 
discontented.  These  men  will  submit  it  to  every  test  by  which  they 
may  hope  to  prove  that  its  attractions  are  delusive.  They  will  ask 
what  it  is  based  upon,  and  of  what  it  is  compounded.  They  will 
submit  it  to  an  analysis  as  merciless  as  that  by  which  their  atheistic 
advisers  and  censors  have  destroyed  religion.  They  will  test  it  with 
reason,  as  we  test  a  metal  by  acid.  It  must,  therefore,  be  able  to 
bear  this  fiery  and  fierce  ordeal,  and  come  out  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Not  only  must  it  have  a  bloom  of  beauty  on  it  at  first  sight,  but  this 
beauty  must  bear  handling,  and  must  be  insoluble  by  reason,  with 
which  it  is  sure  to  be  tested. 

Now  is  this  happiness  a  reality,  or  is  it  a  myth  ?  That  is  the 
great  question.  Can  human  life,  cut  off  utterly  from  every  hope 
beyond  itself — can  human  life  supply  it  ?  If  it  cannot,  then  evidently 
there  can  be  no  morality  without  religion.  But  perhaps  it  can.  But 
perhaps  life  has  greater  capacities  than  we  have  hitherto  given  it 
credit  for.    Perhaps  this  happiness  may  be  really  not  far  from  any  one 
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of  us,  and  we  have  only  overlooked  it  hitherto  because  it  was  too 
directly  before  our  eyes.  If  so,  let  it  be  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is 
useless,  as  we  have  seen,  if  not  presentable.  To  those  who  most  need 
it,  it  is  useless  until  presented.  Indeed,  until  it  is  presented,  we  are 
but  acting  on  our  teachers'  maxims  by  refusing  to  believe  in  it.  And 
as  yet  it  never  has  been  presented.  No  image  of  any  kind  of  terres- 
trial .happiness  has  as  yet  been  put  before  the  world  that  can  at  all 
bear  the  weight  that  will  be  put  upon  it,  as  the  foundation  of 
morality,  unless  we  give  morality  an  entirely  new  and,  in  many 
points,  an  entirely  inverted  meaning. 

I  know  that  this  statement  will  be  contradicted  by  many,  and, 
till  it  is  explained  further,  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  be.  It 
will  be  said  that  a  terrestrial  happiness,  just  of  the  kind  needed,  has 
been  put  by  the  unbelieving  moralists  before  the  world  again  and 
again.  Is  not  virtue,  it  has  been  asked  us,  its  own  reward  ?  Shall 
we  only  be  generous,  be  kind,  be  brave,  be  true,  for  the  hope  of  future 
payment,  or  the  fear  of  future  pain  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  be  all  these 
things  for  the  simple  sake  of  being  them  ?  and  shall  not  we  find 
ample  blessedness  in  this  ?  I  know  that  all  this  has  been  urged  upon 
us,  and  that  it  is  being  urged  upon  us  daily  now.  But  with  what 
results  ?  With  none,  pr  rather  with  far  worse  than  none.  Not  only 
has  it  done  absolutely  nothing  towards  clearing  up  the  matter,  but  it 
has,  on  the  contrary,  completely  disordered  and  confused  it.  It  has 
reduced  it  to  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  any  judgment 
on  it.  And  the  reason  why  is  simple.  It  begs  the  answer  in  the 
very  terms  in  which  it  propounds  the  question. 

This  hitherto  has  been  the  fault  of  all  the  unbelieving  moralists. 
They  will  never  state  their  own  position  clearly.  I  have  said  they 
will  not,  but  it  must  be  more  true  to  say  they  cannot.  They 
apparently  only  mystify  others,  because  they  have  first  honestly 
mystified  themselves.  At  any  rate,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  before 
we  proceed  further,  is  to  extricate  the  question  from  all  those  irrele- 
vant surroundings  which  so  completely  hide  its  features  as  it  is  at 
present  presented  to  us. 

As  it  is  necessary  before  all  things  that  this  be  done  thoroughly, 
I  will  not  contend  with  the  vague  representative  generalities  which 
I  just  now  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  unbelievers.  I  will  take  the 
very  words  of  one  of  themselves,  and  these  words  shall  be  the 
most  favourable  and  complete  specimen  I  am  aide  to  find  of  their 
way  of  putting  the  case.  They  shall  show  in  its  best  and  most  alluring 
light  the  code  of  atheistic  ethics  as  it  is  offered  to  us  by  our  modern 
atheists.  We  shall  then  see  distinctly  with  what  we  have  first  to 
deal. 

The  following  verses  are  George  Eliot's; 


Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead,  who  live  again 
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In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  .  .  . 
So  to  live  is  heaven  .  .  . 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
Breathing  us  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 
So  we  inherit  that  sweet  purity 
For  which  we  struggled,  groaned,  and  agonised 
With  widening  retrospect  that  bred  despair  .  .  . 
That  better  self  shall  live  till  human  time 
Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 
Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb, 
Unread  for  ever.    This  is  life  to  come, 
Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  who  strive  to  follow.    May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  and  be  to  other  souls 
That  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
•RnlcmaiA  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense ; 
So  shall  I  join  that  choir  invisible, 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

In  these  remarkable  verses  we  have  the  whole  gospel  of  atheistic 
ethics,  as  it  is  now  preached  to  us,  presented  in  an  impassioned  epitome. 
All  that  our  unbelieving  moralists  say  we  have  condensed  here,  and 
condensed  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  look  at  its  very  best,  that  it 
shall  look  as  beautiful  and  as  alluring  as  it  possibly  can  be  made  to 
look.  Indeed,  the  objection  might  readily  suggest  itself  that  it  was 
too  beautiful,  too  highly  strung — that  it  was  fit  only  for  saints  and 
heroes.  This  objection,  however,  is  a  completely  false  one.  It  would 
apply  equally  well  to  any  system  of  morality  that  tended  to  raise 
men.  Our  professions  must  be  above  our  practice,  else  our  practice 
would  soon  sink  below  our  professions.  We  are  only  not  worse  than 
we  are,  because  we  know  we  ought  to  be  better.  A  morality  will 
never  save  sinners  that  will  not  satisfy  saints,  and  the  sentiments  of 
a  system  must  be  always  suited  to  the  most  exalted  of  those  that  live 
by  it.  In  fact  it  is  these  that,  before  all  others,  it  must  suit ;  for  it 
is  they,  though  in  numbers  a  minority,  that  are  the  primary  sources 
of  all  moral  power.  The  world  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
iirst  is  composed  of  the  great  mass  of  men  without  strong  ambitions, 
without  strong  principles,  without  either  the  need  or  power  to  think 
things  out  for  themselves.  They  are  content  to  live,  as  it  were,  from 
hand  to  mouth — in  so  feu:  as  they  are  virtuous  doing  their  duties,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  vicious  avoiding  them,  with  no  inquiry  into  the 
-deeper  reasons  of  things,  and  the  fundamental  difference  between  vice 
and  virtue.  The  second  class  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  though 
its  limits  cannot  be  defined  with  any  great  exactness.  It  consists  of 
men  with  minds  and  wills  so  active  that  they  cannot  take  things  thus 
quietly.    There  are  two  questions,  one  of  which  they  will  ask,  and 
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very  often  both  of  them.  What  meaning  can  be  wrung  out  of  life  ? 
and  how  can  we  ourselves  wring  out  this  meaning  ?  These  are  the 
men  who,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  approach  the  ideals  of  sanctity, 
of  heroism,  or  of  genius.  These  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  little 
leaven  hid  in  a  barrel  of  meal — the  men  who  have  subdued  king- 
doms, escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  been  made 
strong,  and  have  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  These  are  the 
Pauls  of  the  world,  and  the  Voltaires  also,  the  Loyolas  and  the 
Benthams.  These  are  that  gifted  minority  by  whom  men's  blind 
instincts  are  converted  into  clear  governing  principles,  and  principles 
shown  in  action  by  example,  by  whom  the  world  is  taught,  and 
whom  the  world  follows.  To  such  men  George  Eliot's  verses  could 
not  be  in  any  way  unsatisfactory  on  the  score  of  their  elevation. 
And  such  men,  let  us  remember,  are  all  that  we  need  now  consider. 
For  it  is  these  a  system  must  first  move  and  satisfy,  before  it 
can  move  and  satisfy  any  others.  If  the  morality  of  atheism  cannot 
attract  them,  we  may  be  quite  sure  it  will  attract  nobody  else.  If 
they  are  convinced  that  religion  is  false,  that  without  religion  there 
can  be  no  morality,  that  there  can  be  no  power  to  enable  us  to  over- 
come temptation,  and  no  reason  for  desiring  to  do  so,  that  in  a 
moral  sense  life  is  worthless,  and  that  wisdom  and  folly  are  all  one, 
much  more  will  the  world  at  large  be  convinced,  to  whom  wisdom 
is  naturally  irksome,  and  folly  easy. 

And  now,  before  recurring  to  George  Eliot's  verses,  let  us  notice 
carefully  one  essential  characteristic  of  the  conduct  of  this  minority 
to  whom  the  verses  are  primarily  addressed.  Every  human  action 
must  have  a  motive,  it  must  aim  at  some  end  which  the  agent  desires 
to  attain.  But  with  the  sort  of  men  we  are  now  considering  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  act  has  a  motive,  it  must  have  also  a  justifica- 
tion. They  must  be  assured  that  the  ends  they  aim  at  are  right  and 
worthy  ones.  This  being  the  case,  we  may  divide  their  actions  into 
three  classes.  In  the  first  the  motive  and  the  justification  are 
essentially  inseparable.  The  former  supplies  the  latter.  The  motive 
is  its  own  justification.  The  end,  in  other  words,  is  good  for  its 
own  sake.  That  is  all  we  can  say.  We  can  defend  our  desire  for  it 
no  further.  In  the  second  class  of  actions  the  motive  and  the  justifi- 
cation are  inseparable  also.  But  here  matters  are  reversed.  The 
latter  supplies  the  former.  The  justification  is  the  only  motive.  The 
end,  in  other  words,  is  in  no  sense  good  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as 
leading  to  some  other  good  that  is.  Lastly,  there  is  a  third  class  in 
which  the  motive  and  the  justification  are  separate  and  distinct 
things.  Here  the  reasons  for  which  we  choose  an  act  are  different 
from  the  reasons  for  which  we  allow  ourselves  to  choose  it.  It  is 
specially  important  that  this  should  be  understood  rightly ;  I  will 
therefore  give  a  few  examples  of  what  I  mean.  Let  us  take  the 
matter  of  politics.  A  political  career  has  for  many  men  an  irresist- 
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ible  fascination.     They  pursue  it  with  an  appetite  and  an  eagerness 
that  seems  utterly  unconnected  with  anything  else  beyond.     The 
only  motives  they  are  conscious  of  are  excitement  and  ambition. 
But  these  strong  motives  are  not  sufficient.     They  need  a  justification 
to  clench  their  power.    The  justification  is  that  politics  are  not  absorb- 
ing only,  but  necessary ;  not  exciting  only,  but  useful.     Once  let  this 
justification  go,  once  disconnect  the  success  of  the  statesman  from  the 
improvement  of  the  State,  once  make  it  self-evident  that  in  following 
his  own  interests  he  is  ministering  to  no  interests  beyond  them,  and 
the  whole  charm  of  politics  will  be  gone.     They  will  have  become 
nothing  but  a  game,  and  a  foolish  vapid  game  at  which  no  one  will 
care  to  play.     There  is,  to  take  another  instance,  a  certain  set  of  ex- 
cellent women,  who  are  continually  being  moved  to  giving  advice  and 
telling  the  whole  truth  to  their  friends.     What  can  be  more  distinct 
than  motive  and  justification  here  ?    The  justification  is  the  good  they 
do,  the  motive  is  the  annoyance  they  give.   Or,  to  come  to  a  commoner 
matter  yet,  let  us  take  the  matter  of  eating.     Nine  times  out  of  ten 
our  immediate  motive  for  eating  is  the  immediate  pleasure  which  the 
process  gives  us.     As  far  as  we  are  conscious  at  the  moment,  eating 
is  for  the  most  part  a  simple  self-indulgence.     But  if  eating  were 
nothing  more  than  that,  conscientious  men  would  never  devote  the 
time  to  it  which  they  do  at  present.     It  has,  however,  a  justification ; 
it  is  necessary  for  maintaining  life.     We  do  not  remember  this  each 
time  we  eat ;  we  do  not  perhaps  remember  it  so  often  as  once  a 
twelvemonth;   but  the   knowledge  is   always  latent,  and  by   this 
knowledge  the  self-indulgence  is  justified. 

Here  then  are  three  distinct  classes  of  action.  In  the  first  the 
motive  supplies  its  own  justification ;  in  the  second  the  justification 
is  the  only  motive ;  in  the  thvrd  the  motive  and  the  justification  are 
distinct  and  separate.  If  we  lived  to  eat,  eating  would  belong  to 
the  first  class ;  since  we  eat  to  live,  eating  does  belong  to  the  third 
class.  But  there  is  this  exception :  nauseous  food  is  sometimes  taken 
medicinally,  and  then  eating  belongs  to  the  second  class.  To  one  or 
other  of  these  classes  every  act  must  belong  which  any  moral  man 
can  desire  to  practise,  and  every  act  which  any  moralist  can  enjoin* 
It  will  be  seen  further  that  the  whole  justification,  the  whole  moral 
character  in  fact,  of  the  last  two  classes  of  acts  is  derived  ultimately 
from  their  connection  with  the  first.  In  other  words,  every  moral 
act  that  we  can  do  is  either  an  act  that  aims  at  some  end  good  for 
its  own  sake,  and  that  thus  stands  solely  and  simply  on  its  own 
merits  ;  or  else  it  is  only  moral  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  produce,  to 
facilitate,  or  to  multiply  such  acts.  Such  acts  then,  acts  of  the  first 
class,  acts  of  which  the  motive  supplies  the  only  justification,  are  the 
only  acts  that  are  of  themselves  good,  or  virtuous,  or  high,  or  moral. 
It  is  from  them  that  the  others  derive  their  whole  ethical  character. 
And  accordingly,  in  testing  the  soundness  of  ethical  systems,  it  is 
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with  them   only  that  our  first  concern  lies.     Everything  else  will 
stand  or  fall  with  these. 

And  now,  remembering  this,  let  us  turn  to  George  Eliot's  verses, 
and  get  rid  of  every  act  commended  in  them  which  is  not  in  itself 
moral,  of  which  the  motive  is  not  its  own  justification.  In  this  way 
the  matter  will  be  rapidly  simplified,  and  we  shall  see  somewhat  more 
clearly  what  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  Now  the  principle  and  the 
virtue  that  George  Eliot  most  dwells  upon,  and  upon  which  she  relies 
mainly  for  exciting  our  sympathies  and  enlisting  them  in  her  cause, 
is  self-sacrifice  and  heroism,  and  a  losing  of  our  individual  lives  in 
the  larger  life  of  our  own  beloved  race.  It  is  thus  that  she  professes 
to  offer  us  a  higher  kind  of  morality  altogether  than  the  old  religious 
kind,  which  was,  compared  with  this,  a  selfish  hireling  thing,  bought 
by  a  splendid  promise  of  future  heavenly  wages.  George  Eliot  her- 
self, it  is  true,  offers  us  a  reward ;  but  her  reward  is  quite  different. 
Though  our  own,  it  will  yet  not  be  our  own.  Our  good  will  be  the 
good  of  others ;  our  life  will  be  the  life  of  others.  For  us  will  be 
agony,  and  groans,  and  struggling ;  but  we  shall  welcome  them  as 
glorious,  we  shall  choose  them  gladly ;  for  by  them  we  mix  ourselves 
with  the  better  self  of  the  whole  great  world,  we  become  notes  in  its 
undying  music.  All  this,  no  doubt,  sounds  very  tine  indeed.  A  class 
of  actions  is  here  commended  to  us  that  are  in  many  ways  very 
powerfully  attractive.  But  to  what  class  do  they  belong?  They 
belong  all  of  them  to  those  two  classes  we  have  been  just  considering, 
of  which  the  motive  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  justification,  or  else 
for  its  force -altogether  depends  upon  it.  They  are  not  actions  which 
stand  on  their  own  merit.  They  are  not  self-luminous.  It  is  quite 
true  that  men  will  often  suffer  and  die,  and  earn  the  name  of  heroes,  . 
because  it  seems  cfodce  et  decorum  to  them  so  to  do.  That  is  the 
motive.  But  there  must  also  be  the  latent  justification,  that  to  them- 
selves at  least  the  end  has  seemed  a  worthy  one.  Else,  if  the  end 
have  not  so  seemed,  if  they  have  undergone  suffering  for  ends  which 
they  themselves  recognised  to  be  frivolous,  we  shall  certainly  not  call 
them  heroes ;  on  the  contrary  we  shall  call  them  fools  and  madmen. 
If  a  Christian  were  to  be  crucified  that  he  might  turn  the  world  from 
vice  to  virtue,  he  might  well  be  called  a  hero,  or  something  yet  higher ; 
if  he  were  to  be  crucified  that  the  world  might  prefer  dry  champagne 
to  sweet,  he  might  well  be  called  a  fool,  or  anything  lower.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  all  this  groaning,  this  agony,  this  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves for  others,  depends  for  its  value  on  the  results  it  is  designed  to 
compass.  No  unbeliever  would  pretend  that  agony  was  good  for 
itself,  that  groaning  was  good  for  itself,  or  that  heroism  without  an 
object  was  heroism  at  aU.  It  is  on  the  object  that  the  whole  matter 
depends.  Granted  that  the  object  is  good,  the  paths  that  lead  to  it 
are  of  course  good  also ;  and  the  harder  and  more  rugged  they  are, 
the  more  shall  we  admire  those  who  traverse  them,  and  who  assist 
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others  to  traverse  them.     About  this  there  is  no  question.     What  do 
these  paths  lead  to  ?     That  is  the  only  point  there  can  be  any  serious 
dispute  about.     And  I  here  take  occasion  to  protest,  with  all  the 
emphasis   I   may,   against  a  certain   practice    of   our   unbelieving 
moralists  which,  if  its  deceit  were  not  evidently  unintentional,  and 
if  they  themselves  were  not  the  first  victims  of  it,  would  demand  the 
hardest  epithet  that  the  moral  vocabulary  can  supply.     They  always 
speak,  they  apparently  always  contrive  to  think,  of  this  self-abnegating 
heroism,   to  which  they  give  such  prominence,  as  a  virtue  that  is 
something  new  and  peculiar  to  their  own  systems ;  that  it  is  cherished 
by  unbelief,  and  that  religion  stunts  it.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an 
assumption  more  utterly  untrue  than  this,  and  not  only  more  untrue, 
but  more  groundless.     Indeed  it  can  only  have  imposed  on  any  one 
by  its  inconceivable  audacity.     Heroism   and   self-abnegation,  as  a 
moment's  unruffled  thought  will  show  us,  are  parts  of  religious  morality 
just  as  much  as  of  atheistic.     It  is  about  the  object  only  of  the 
heroism  that  the  two  systems  differ.     Both  have  for  their  end  true 
human  welfare,  the  truest  human  happiness ;  but  the  one  connects 
such  happiness  with  something  beyond  this   life — with   something 
higher,  purer,  and  more  complete  ;  the  other  explicitly  bounds  it  by 
this  life,  which  contains,  it  teaches,  all  the  elevation,  purity,  and 
completeness  of  which  the  loftiest  human  nature  is  capable.     Here  is 
the  only  difference.     George  Eliot  says, c  I  desire  to  be  immortal  in 
the  beneficial  effects  of  my  life ;  I  desire  to  live  on  in  the  higher 
lives  of  others.'     Well  and  good ;  so  she  may  desire  it.     But  the 
desire   is  not  peculiar  to  those    who    desire    nothing  more    than 
this.    The  believer  has  just  the  same  desire.    He  would  just  as  gladly 
•  spend  and  be  spent  for  humanity.     He  only  connects  humanity  with 
something  better  than  itself,  and  so  makes  it  better  worth  his  being 
spent  for.     Let  us  then,  for  the  present  at  least,  quite  put  out  of  our 
heads  all  these  providing,  these  provisional  virtues,  these  virtues  not 
s.lf-luminous,  not  self-justified,  which  are  common  to  both  systems. 
There  need  be  no  discussion  where  there  is  no  disagreement.     Let  us 
consider  only  the  self-justified  object  which  the  unbelievers  give  their 
virtues,  and  from  which  alone  they  gain  their  virtuous  character.   For 
here  it  is  that  the  heart  of  the  difference  lies.     And  what  on  this 
point  does  George  Eliot  tell  us  ?     What  is  all  her  heroism,  all  her 
self-devotion  to  conduce  to  ?     To  making  men  better,  to  making  un- 
dying music  and  beauteous  order  in  the  world,  to  diffusing   sweet 
purity,  and  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty  in  them.     Here  we  come  to 
the  point.     This  is  the  thing  we  want  to  know.     We  want  to  know 
what  is  the  precious  thing  we  are  to  strive  for,  not  to  be  told  again 
and  again  that  we  must  heroically  strive  for  something  precious.   The 
foundation,  then,  of  the  unbeliever's  ethics  is  not  the  fact  that  heroism 
is  good,  and  that  self-sacrifice  is  good,  but  that  kind  smiles  are,  and 
sweet  purity  is,  and  the  world's  better  self  is. 
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Such  is  George  Eliot's  answer;  and  such,  in  substance,  is  the 
answer  of  all  her  school  of  moralists.  But  this  is  not  enough.  This 
sort  of  answer  practically  is  absolutely  valueless.  We  have  here  a 
lot  of  fine  phrases.  But  what  do  these  fine  phrases  mean  ?  They 
may  mean  anything,  or  they  may  mean  nothing.  They  name  a  some- 
thing, it  is  true ;  but,  in  the  act  of  naming  it,  they  shroud  it  in  a 
vapour  of  praise.  We  want  this  vapour  cleared  away.  We  wish  to 
see  the  praised  something  plainly.  We  want  to  know  in  detail  what 
the  phrases  mean.  We  want  them  translated  into  terms  of  life  and 
action.  For  it  is  according  to  the  value  of  the  exact  meaning  of  them 
that  the  system  they  belong  to  stands  or  falls.  We  know  what  self- 
sacrifice  and  unselfishness  mean  well  enough.  In  the  world's  4  better 
self '  we  find  no  meaning  but  what  we  bring.  c  Beauteous  order'  is 
of  course  €  beauteous.'  But  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  thus  named  by 
others  ;  we  want  to  be  shown  it,  so  that  we  may  be  forced  so  to 
name  it  ourselves.  Whilst  as  to  c  undying  music,'  we  want  to  hear  it 
first  before  we  know  whether  its  continuance  would  be  a  blessing  or 
a  torture.  And  here  in  passing  we  may  notice  another  hallucination  of 
our  moralists.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  excellence  of  their  end 
is  guaranteed  and  heightened  by  the  trouble  which,  they  tell  us,  must 
be  taken  to  arrive  at  it.  They  forget  that  music  fit  for, an  orgy  may 
be  just  as  hard  to  play  as  music  fit  for  the  Mass.  The  musician  may 
have  to  struggle,  groan,  and  agonise  as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  At  present  the  unbeliever's  system  of  morality  is  like  a  rugged 
Ararat,  which  we  are  bidden  climb  and  help  others  to  climb,  for  the 
sake  of  an  Ark  that  is  said  to  rest  on  the  peaks  of  it.  But  the  peaks 
are  hidden  by  clouds,  the  Ark  can  be  seen  by  none  below ;  and  those 
who  profess  to  have  reached  it,  can  give  no  distinct  account  of  the 
treasures  they  profess  to  have  found  in  it.  Why  should  men  then 
not  remain  on  the  level  plains,  and  live  at  will  there  quietly  with 
the  flocks  and  herds,  if  there  is  nothing  to  assure  them  but  a  vague 
bewildered  rumour  that  they  will  gain  anything  better  by  the  pains 
and  perils  of  mountaineering  ? 

Once  again  let  me  repeat  it  is  the  ultimate  end  of  action  we  want 
to  know  about,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  our  painful  efforts  to 
secure  it.  What  is  this  precious  something,  this  peculiar  kind  of 
happiness,  that  we  ought  to  live  for  ?  What  is  it  that  we  gain  by 
virtue  and  seriousness,  and  lose  by  vice  and  frivolity  ?  It  must  be  some- 
thing, and  it  must  be  something  definite.  Else  why  is  the  moralist 
pleased  with  the  serious,  and  why  is  he  angry  with  the  frivolous  ?  He 
can*  only  tell  us  why,  by  presenting  to  us  this  end  of  action ;  and  by 
presenting  it  to  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  see  it  to  be  its  own  justifi- 
cation, that  we  realise  it  to  be  attainable,  and  that  we  feel  it  to  be 
attractive. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  easy  to  state  these  things  on  paper, 
and  to  win  from  the  reader  a  certain  kind  of  assent  to  them ;  but  that 
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it  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  often  a  very  difficult  one,  to  produce 
a  really  fruitful,  a  really  living  conviction.  I  will  therefore  adduce 
a  very  singular  example  to  prove  that  what  I  have  been  saying  about 
atheistic  ethics  is  the  simple  sober  truth — true  not  only  on  paper, 
but  in  actual  life  and  practice.  And  I  shall  take  the  example  from 
the  confessions  of  one  of  the  atheists  themselves ;  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  the  most  earnest,  the  most  influential  among  their 
number :  he  shall  be  my  witness. 

4  From  the  winter  of  1821,'  writes  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  Auto- 
biography, 'when  I  first  read  Bentham  ...  I  had  what  might 
truly  be  called  an  object  in  life ;  to  be  a  reformer  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
I  endeavoured  to  pick  up  as  many  flowers  as  I  could  by  the  way ;  Jbut 
as  a  serious  and  permanent  personal  satisfaction  to  rest  upon,  my 
whole  reliance  was  placed  on  this.  .  .  .  But  the  time  came  when  I 
awakened  from  this  as  from  a  dream.  ...  It  occurred  to  me  to  put 
the  question  directly  to  myself:  "  Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  life 
were  realised  ;  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions  and  opinions  which 
you  are  looking  forward  to,  could  be  completely  effected  at  this  very 
instant,  would  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you?"  And  an 
irrepressible  self-consciousness  distinctly  answered  "No!w  At  this 
my  heart  sank  within  me ;  the  whole  foundation  on  which  my  life 
was  constructed  fell  down.  •  .  •  The  end  had  ceased  to  charm,  and 
how  could  there  ever  again  be  any  interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemed 
to  have  nothing  left  to  live  for.  .  .  .  The  lines  in  Coleridge's  De- 
jection .  .  .  exactly  describe  my  case  : 

"  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  drowsy,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear. 


Work,  without  hope,  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  life  without  an  object  cannot  live." ' 

And  the  teaching  of  this  account  is  pointed  by  the  following 
comment  on  it :  4  Though  my  dejection,  honestly  looked  at,  oould  not 
be  called  other  than  egotistical,  produced  by  the  ruin,  as  I  thought, 
of  my  fabric  of  happiness,  yet  the  destiny  of  mankind  in  general  was 
ever  in  my  thoughts,  and  could  not  be  separated  from  my  own,  I 
felt  that  the  flaw  m  my  life  must  be  a  flaw  in  life  itself;  and  that 
the  question  was  whether  if  the  reformers  of  society  and  government 
could  succeed  in  their  objects,  and  every  person  in  the  comm/wiity 
were  free,  amd  in  a  date  of  physical  comfort,  the  pleasures  of  life, 
being  no  longer  kept  up  by  struggle  and  privation,  would  cease  to  be 
pleasures.  And  I  felt  that  unless  I  could  see  some  better  hope  than 
this  for  human  happiness  in  general,  my  dejection  must  continue.' 

Surely  this  passage  must  speak  for  itself.  It  can  need  but  little 
comment.  Here  is  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  been  saying,  confessed 
by  one  of  the  unbelievers  themselves ;  and  confessed  not  as  an  abstract, 
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not  as  a  theoretical  truth,  but  as  a  truth  whose  full  bitterness  he  has 
himself  felt.  He  has  acknowledged  it  by  months  of  misery,  by  inter- 
mittent thoughts  of  suicide,  by  years  of  recurring  melancholy.  Some 
ultimate  end  of  action,  some  kind  of  satisfying  happiness — this,  and 
this  alone,  can  give  any  meaning  to  work,  or  make  possible  any  kind 
of  virtue.  Without  this  we  must  be  content  to  live  as  the  beasts,  or 
we  can  never  be  content  to  live  at  all.  All  this  Mill  distinctly  ac- 
knowledges. What  is  the  end — the  last  end  of  action  ?  That  is  the 
vital  question.  Any  answer  that  stops  short  of  this  will  be  but  post- 
poning the  difficulty,  not  meeting  it;  and  will  leave  us  in  no  better 
condition  than  that  of  the  Eastern  cosmogonists,  who  first  explained 
the  earth's  stability  by  saying  that  it  rested  on  an  elephant ;  and 
being  asked  on  what  the  elephant  rested,  answered,  on  a  tortoise. 

Mill,  however,  though  he  fully  felt  the  difficulty  in  question,  did 
not  long  succumb  to  it.  He  was  determined  that  he  would  conquer 
it,  and  he  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  done  so.  He  con- 
trived to  make  life  again  bearable,  and  to  convince  himself  that  it 
contained  something  worthy  of  his  self-devotion.  It  will  be  instruc- 
tive to  see  how  he  does  this,  as  a  further  light  will  be  thus  thrown 
on  those  subtle  deceptions  which  the  unbelievers  practise  on  them- 
selves, and  their  contrivances  for  veiling  that  question  whose  naked 
face  they  seem  even  afraid  to  look  at.  The  process,  then,  of  Mill's 
moral  convalescence,  as  he  himself  understood  it,  took  the  form  of 
two  new  discoveries.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us,  that  though  he 
never  '  wavered  in  the  conviction  that  happiness  is  the  test  of  all 
rules  of  conduct,  and  the  end  of  life,'  he  now  thought  that  this  end 
was  only  to  be  attained  by  not  making  it  the  direct  end.  '  Those 
only  are  happy  .  .  •  who  have  their  minds  fixed  on  some  object 
other  than  their  own  happiness ;  on  the  happiness  of  others,  on  the 
improvement  of  mankind ;  even  on  some  art  or  pursuit,  followed  not 
as  a  means,  but  as  itself  an  ideal  end.'  Now  what  does  Mill  gain  by 
this?  Is  he  meeting  the  difficulty?  Not  in  the  slightest;  he  is 
simply  wriggling  out  of  it.  For  firstly,  as  to  any  4  art  or  pursuit, 
followed  not  as  a  means,  but  as  itself  an  ideal  end,9  if  happiness  is 
the  test  of  all  rules  of  conduct,  the  following  of  these  arts  or  pursuits 
can  only  be  justified  because  they  promote  happiness.  Every  path  in 
the  ethical  labyrinth  leads  back  to  that.  Nor,  next,  is  any  difficulty 
overcome  by  bidding  us  follow  the  happiness  of  others  instead  of  our 
own.  For  the  question  still  remains  unsettled,  what  kind  of  happi- 
ness for  others  is  it,  that  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  promote  ?  We 
are  merely  thus  removing  the  matter  to  a  little  distance,  in  the  hopes 
of  gaining  a  clearer  view  of  it.  But  that  no  clearer  view  of  it  can 
ever  be  got  this  way,  the  following  pithy  passage  out  of  More's 
Utopia  is  sufficient  to  remind  us :  '  For  a  joyful  life,  that  is  to  say 
a  pleasant  life,  is  either  evil ;  and  if  so,  then  thou  shouldest  not  only 
help  no  man  thereto,  but  rather  as  much  as  in  thee  lieth  withdraw 
all  men  from  it,  as  noisome  and  hurtful;  or  else  ^f.tt|^u(not  only 
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mayest,  but  also  of  duty  art  bound  to  procure  it  for  others,  why  not 
chiefly  for  thyself?  to  whom  thou  art  bound  to  show  as  much  favour 
and  gentleness  as  to  others.'  And  Mill  with  a  curious  inconsistency 
seems  to  have  admitted  and  felt  that  this  was  really  true.  For  no 
sooner  had  he  come  to  the  conclusion  we  have  been  just  considering, 
that  men  should  not  seek  their  own  happiness,  than  he  went  on  to 
inquire,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  in  what  this  happiness  consisted. 
He  took  some  time  in  discovering  this,  and  was  at  first  not  a  little 
perplexed  about  it.  But  at  length  light  broke  upon  him ;  the  dis- 
covery at  length  was  made.  And  what,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  it  ?  The  4  perennial '  happiness,  for  which  men  are  to  live,  which 
is  to  make  life  desirable  '  when  all  the  greater  evils  •  •  •  •  shall  have 
been  removed,'  consists,  he  tells  us,  'in  states  of  feeling,  and  of 
thought  coloured  by  feeling,  under  the  excitement  of  beauty.'  This 
is  the  only  description,  the  most  accurate  and  complete  description, 
he  can  give  us  of  the  one  thing  by  which  all  conduct  is  to  be  tested, 
and  the  hope  of  attaining  which  is  alone  to  make  life  liveable.  Mill 
is  as  vague  as  George  Eliot.  His  answer  is  just  as  worthless.  If 
some  special  kind  of  happiness  is  the  one  thing  we  are  to  work  for, 
we  must  know  so  exactly  what  this  happiness  is,  that  we  can,  without 
error,  distinguish  it  from  all  other  kinds.  It  must  be  such,  too,  that 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  admit  that  all  acts  will  be  moral  that  conduce 
to  it ;  and  that  no  act  will  be  immoral  that  does  not  keep  ourselves 
or  others  from  the  possession  of  it.  Now  are  4  states  of  feeling,  or 
thought  coloured  by  feeling,  under  the  excitement  of  beauty,'  an  end 
so  definite  that  any  man  can  work  for  it  ?  Or  could  they  form  a 
test,  even  were  they  so,  by  which  we  could  condemn  any  gratification, 
however  base  or  abnormal,  which  we  might  passionately  and  persis- 
tently long  for?  Or  granting  even  that  such  longings  did  stand 
condemned  as  distracting  us  on  our  course,  should  not  we  in  this  case 
best  conquer  temptation  by  yielding  to  it  ?  Mill,  it  is  true,  thought 
this  vague  happiness  definite  enough,  and  attractive  enough.  But 
then,  let  us  remember,  he  was  determined  to  do  so.  He  was  an 
ethical  Don  Quixote  in  search  of  a  mistress;  and  we  shoidd  find 
probably,  could  only  this  Dulcinea  be  identified,  that  her  charms 
existed  nowhere  but  in  the  imagination  of  her  knight. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fact  which  is  surely  not  without  significance;  here 
is  a  lesson  which  he  that  runs  may  read,  and  which  may  well  give 
pause  to  our  voluble  modern  teachers.  Mill's  experience  should  at 
once  show  us  that  the  very  possibility  of  an  atheistic  morality  is  at 
least  not  self-evident;  that  even  the  earnest  and  benevolent,  who 
long  to  give  life  a  serious  meaning,  are  bewildered  when  they  try  to 
discover  any  source  for  its  seriousness ;  nay,  that  bounded  as  our 
teachers  bound  it  by  itself,  the  chances  are  that  all  ere  long  will  grow 
to  acknowledge  its  vanity. 

What !  it  will  be  asked,  and  do  they  all  go  for  nothing,  the 
utterances  of  our  eminent  teachers  ?    Our  modern  atheistic 
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have  been  men  of  blameless  life,  of  set  and  solemn  purpose,  of  subtle 
and  of  powerful  intellects.  They  have  worked,  and  thought,  and 
written.  They  have  won  the  ear  of  the  world.  All  these  men  tell 
us  confidently  that  life  is  serious.  And  shall  not  their  confidence  be 
some  assurance  to  us  ?  In  this  matter  of  opinion  is  not  these  men's 
authority  of  the  greatest  weight  ? 

I  answer,  No  ;  and  for  a  reason  that  we  shall  do  well  to  consider. 

Nearly  all  our  great  modern  unbelievers,  the  men  on  whose  specu- 
lations and  discoveries  unbelief  in  our  days  has  based  itself,  have  been 
men  of  letters,  of  research,  or  of  science.  They  have  won  their 
eminence  in  the  study,  or  the  laboratory,  or  the  dissecting  room ; 
and  they  have  there  come  to  conclusions  which  they  proclaim  loudly 
to  the  world  as  fatal  to  all  religion.  But  the  knowledge  which  has 
qualified  them  to  destroy  religion,  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
knowledge  that  will  qualify  them  to  replace  it.  They  have  taken 
away  the  happiness  of  heaven.  They  replace  it  by  the  happiness  of 
earth.  But  if  heavenly  happiness  be  a  myth,  may  not  earthly 
happiness  be  a  myth  also  ?  No  eminence  gained  in  the  laboratory 
or  the  study  will  make  a  man  an  authority  upon  this  question.  If 
he  be  an  authority  upon  it  at  all,  he  will  have  acquired  his  qualifi- 
cations in  very  different  places  ;  and  he  will  have  acquired  them  not 
in  virtue  of  his  success  as  a  specialist,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Would  we 
judge  about  the  happiness  that  life  can  yield,  life  is  the  one  thing  we 
have  to  study.  We  must  study  men  and  women  as  they  are  around 
us,  and  the  varied  impulses  under  which  they  act.  Now  not  only 
will  lonely  thought  and  study  necessitate  in  general  a  certain  with- 
drawal from  life,  and  a  consequent  ignorance  of  it ;  but  devotion  to 
any  special  pursuit,  that  is  possible  only  for  the  few,  will  tend  to 
distort  the  judgment,  and  will  lead  a  man  to  put  the  personal 
motive  of  his  own  career  in  place  of  the  ultimate  and  general  justifi- 
cation. Such  men,  indeed,  live  surrounded  by  idola  speeds.  In- 
terests which  absorb  them  and  give  their  lives  a  meaning,  they 
imagine  will  affect  the  world  at  large  in  a  like  way ;  unconscious  that 
the  world  at  large  has  other  interests  which  they  know  of  but  by 
empty  names ;  that  it  is  allured  by  pleasures,  and  that  it  has  to  battle 
with  passions,  to  which  education  and  temperament  have  alike  made 
them  strangers.  There  is  indeed  something  grotesque  in  the  notion 
of  a  savant  emerging  from  an  examination  of  a  beetle's  wing,  or  a 
speculation  upon  parallel  lines,  before  men  and  women  of  the  world, 
flushed  or  embittered  with  the  joys,  the  passions,  or  the  pains  of 
life,  led  by  the  bright  or  dark  allurements  of  ambition,  or  of  vanity, 
or  of  love,  to  instruct  them  on  the  strongest  motives  to  action,  and 
the  real  secret  of  making  the  most  of  this  life.  Men  of  science,  for 
instance,  talk  continually  about  moral  matters  as  though  scientific 
research  were  the  great  thing  to  live  for.  But  when  they  talk  like 
this,  it  is  plain  they  cannot  know  what  they  are  saying.  It  would 
be  attributing  a  too  unworldly  simplicity  to  them,  to  fancy  that  they 
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supposed  really  that  the  mass  of  men  would  ever  follow  science  for 
its  own  sake,  or  that  even  could  they,  they  would  ever  wish  to  do  so* 
Nor,  granting  even  that  this  were  possible,  can  we  imagine  any  one 
bold  and  blind  enough  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  would  inevitably 
follow.  For  if  scientific  research  be  the  true  end  of  life,  and  the  test 
of  conduct,  nothing  can  then  be  immoral  that  does  not  interfere  with 
scientific  research.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  fabric  of  ethics  could  be 
reared  upon  this  foundation  :  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  world  in 
general  could  desire  to  raise  any.  And  the  end  of  action  which  we 
demand,  is  an  end  of  action  for  the  world  in  general.  It  must  be 
that,  or  it  can  be  nothing.  It  must  be  an  end  that  will  attract  equally 
the  politician  and  the  professor ;  the  fashionable  -fermihe  incomprise, 
famishing  for  some  mad  distraction  ;  and  the  shy  profound  student, 
as  incapable  of  understanding  passion  as  he  is  of  inspiring  it.  It 
must  be  an  end  that  will  inspire  the  passionless  and  restrain  the 
passionate.  It  must,  when  we  are  once  within  the  sphere  of  its 
attraction,  be  the  strongest  magnet  of  our  lives,  of  power  to  counter- 
act the  force  of  all  our  selfish  instincts,  and  of  all  the  fierce  desires 
which  many  of  the  holiest  men  have  hardly  resisted,  and  to  which 
most  of  the  world's  greatest  men  have  notoriously  yielded. 

That  such  an  end  as  this  is  possible  for  the  world  in  general, 
those  only  who  know  the  world  can  be  in  a  position  to  say.  The 
religious  moralist  might  well  be  a  recluse,  for  the  source  of  his 
morality  was  essentially  without  this  life.  The  atheistic  moralist 
must  emphatically  be  a  man  of  the  world;  for  the  source  of  his 
morality  is  essentially  within  it.  He  must,  indeed,  enter  into  the 
pursuits  of  men,  with  the  same  diligence  as  that  with  which  the  other 
avoided  them.  A  knowledge  attained  thus  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  him.  That  he  may  be  qualified  to  deny  the  necessity  of  a  first 
cause,  will  not  qualify  him  to  assert  the  possibility  of  human 
happiness,  or  to  understand  its  nature.  And  in  refusing  to  believe 
in  this  matter  any  mere  thinkers  or  discoverers,  however  morally 
good,  or  however  intellectually  eminent,  we  are  refusing  them  none 
of  that  deference  which  they  may  so  justly  claim.  FVederick  the 
Great  we  may  think  contemptible  as  a  poet;  but  we  do  not  for 
that  reason  think  him  the  less  extraordinary  as  a  man  of  action. 

And  I  now  come  to  the  last  point  that  I  have  here  to  notice ; 
a  point  which  is  really  the  source  of  the  whole  confusion.  Our 
atheistic  moralists  do,  as  we  have  seen,  name  certain  things  in  life, 
which  when  looked  at  from  a  distance,  and  not  examined  too  closely, 
have  for  many  the  appearance  of  adequate  moral  ends.  But  there  is 
this  great  fact  to  be  remembered.  Our  moralists,  when  they  deal 
with  life,  profess  to  exhibit  i+s  resources  to  us  wholly  free  from  the 
false  aids  of  religion.  They  profess,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  to  have 
de-rdigionised  it,  before  they  deal  with  it.  About  this  matter, 
however,  they  betray  a  most  strange  ignorance.  They  seem  to  think 
that  religion  exists  nowhere  except  in  its  pure  form,  in  the  form  of 
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distinct  devotional  feeling,  or  in  the  conscious  assents  of  faith. 
These  once  got  rid  of,  they  think  that  life  is  de^reHgionised.  The 
process,  however,  is  really  only  begun ;  indeed,  as  far  as  immediate 
results  go,  it  is  hardly  even  begun.  For  it  is  really  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  religion  that  exists  pure.  The  greater  part  of  it  has 
entered  into  combination  with  the  common  acts  and  feelings  of  life, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  amalgam  with  them,  giving  them 
new  properties,  a  new  colour,  a  new  consistence.  To  de^religionise 
life,  then,  it  is  not  enough  to  condemn  creeds,  and  to  abolish  prayers. 
We  must  also  sublimate  the  beliefs  and  feelings,  which  prayers  and 
creeds  hold  pure,  out  of  the  lay  life  around  us.  Under  this  process, 
even  if  imperfectly  performed,  it  will  soon  become  clear  that  religion 
in  greater  or  less  proportions  is  lurking  everywhere.  We  shall  see 
it  yielded  up  even  by  things  in  which  we  should  least  look  for  it — 
by  wit,  by  humour,  by  secular  ambition,  by  our  daily  light  amuse- 
ments ;  and  as  it  leaves  them,  their  whole  aspect  will  change.  Much 
more  shall  we  see  it  yielded  up  by  heroism,  by  purity,  and  by  love 
of  truth — by  all  those  great  things  which  our  Atheists  name  with 
praise.  Professor  Tyndall  calls  theologians  'Jacobs,'  who  'have 
deprived  matter  of  its  birthright.'  He  had  best  beware  lest  he  and 
his  fellows  be  found  out  to  be  Rachels,  who  have  run  away  with  the 
gods  of  theology,  and,  sitting  on  them  in  their  tents,  have  quite  for- 
gotten the  theft.  Life  at  any  rate  -must  be  searched  and  purified  of 
the  faiths  we  are  relinquishing,  as  none  of  our  atheists  have  yet 
searched  it.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  estimate 
its  resources,  when  bounded  by  itself,  and  cut  off  from  every  hope 
beyond ;  when  all  its  ports,  so  to  speak,  are  blockaded,  so  that  no 
treasure  can  be  smuggled  into  them  from  any  foreign  country.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  in  any  way  fit  to  judge  as  to  whether 
it  contains  materials  for  any  kind  of  happiness  which  can  give  it  a 
serious  and  universal  meaning,  and  make  any  system  of  morality 
possible. 

Here  is  the  real  matter  at  stake.  Here  is  the  real  issue  that  is 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Here  is  the  real  question  about  which  we 
pride  ourselves  upon  being  tolerant,  or,  in  other  words,  about  being 
calm  and  quite  indifferent.  For  unless,  let  our  Atheists  remember, 
we  can  find  such  an  end  in  life  as  that  which  we  have  been  demand- 
ing ;  unless  we  can  find  some  supreme,  some  universal,  some  attainable 
end  to  strive  for,  whose  beauty  shall  outshine  passion,  and  withstand 
the  dissolving  force  of  reason,  that  shall  be  for  ever  luring  us  onward 
like  a  steady  pilot  star,  and  for  ever  urging  us  onward  like  a  favour- 
able wind,  we  shall  be  like  dismasted  ships,  without  sail  and  without 
rudder,  left  to  welter  on  a  sluggish  sea  of  small  and  weary  impulses, 
with  no  escape  from  the  shoreless  accursed  surface,  till  at  last,  and 
one  by  one,  we  sink  for  ever  under  it. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
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THE  PRECEDENTS  AND   USAGES 
REGULATING   THE  MUSLIM  KHALIFATE.1 

Owing  to  its  important  bearing  on  the  present  and  future  prospects 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Khalifate  of  Islam  has  been  frequently 
discussed  of  late  in  the  English  press.  It  is  not  surprising,  considering 
its  intricacy,  that  this  subject  should  have  been  more  or  less  mis- 
stated and  misapprehended.  Muslims  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  others  regarding  the  laws  or  usages 
regulating  this  institution,  being  led  more  by  their  religious  prejudices 
and  convictions  than  by  a  rational  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  its 
real  origin  and  claims. 

The  word  Khalifah  occurs  twice  in  the  Kuran.  Once  in  the 
StiratvrLB&karah>  v.  28,  referring  to  the  Creation  : — 4  When  the 
Lord  said  to  the  angels,  Verily,  I  am  about  to  place  a  khalifah  in 
the  earth.'  And  again  in  the  Sfiratv^Sad,  v.  25,  with  reference  to 
David:  —  '0  David!  we  have  made  thee  our  khalifah  upon  the 
earth.'  The  evident  signification  of  the  term  here  is  that  of  vicar 
or  vicegerent.  The  ordinary  meaning,  however,  is  simply  that  of 
Successor ;  but  when  applied  to  those  who  claim  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Muhammad,  in  his  twofold  office  of  sovereign  and 
primate,  it  also  comprises  the  idea  of  a  viceregent  on  God's  behalf, 
but  with  special  reference  to  what  Muslim  jurists  describe  as  c  worldly,' 
that  is,  civil  matters. 

Synonymous  with  the  title  of  *  Khalifah,'  but  indicating  more 
especially  the  religious  primacy,  is  that  of  'Imam,'  whose  office, 
anglicb  '  the  Imamate '  of  Islam,  is  always  supposed  to  be  included 
in  the  Khalifate.  The  word  '  Imam '  means,  primarily,  an  exemplar, 
or  one  whose  example  ought  to  be  imitated.  Pococke's  Latin  render- 
ing of  it  by  c  antistes '  is  a  very  near  approach  to  the  Arab  etymology. 
It  is  applied  in  that  sense,  tear  i^oyi\v^  to  Muhammad,  as  being  the 
leader  or  head  of  the  Muslims  in  religious  matters,  and  also  to  the 
Khalifahs,  or  his  legitimate  Successors,  who  claim  to  be  his  repre- 
sentatives in  his  twofold  office.  I  may  further  mention  that  the 
title  is  also  given — in  a  restricted  religious  sense  only — to  the  heads 

1  '  Khalifate '  is  an  Anglicised  form  denoting  the  office  of  the  Khalifah,  like 
•  Cardinalate '  from  Cardinal,  etc. 
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of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  Islam,  namely,  the  al-Hanafy,  ash- 
Shafai'y,  al-Maliky,  and  al-Hanbaly ;  and,  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
still,  to  the  ordinary  functionary  of  a  mosque  who  leads  in  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  congregation.  All  these  minor  officiating  Imams, 
however,  are  presumed  to  act  merely  as  the  representatives  of  the 
one  and  only  Imam  of  Islam. 

The  title  is  used  in  the  Kuran  to  indicate  the  Book,  or  Scriptures, 
or  record  of  a  people  ;  also,  to  designate  a  divinely  appointed  teacher 
of  religion.  Hence,  most  probably,  its  adoption  by  the  Muslims  in 
the  latter  sense.  4  When  the  Lord  tried  Abraham  with  certain  words, 
which  he  fulfilled,  He  said:  I  have  made  thee  an  Imam  to  the 
people.'  Again,  referring  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 4  We  have 
made  them  Imams  that  they  may  direct  others  as  we  command.' 
And  again,  4  We  delivered  to  Moses  the  Book,  therefore  be  not  in 
doubt  of  his  reception  thereof,  and  we  ordained  it  to  be  a  guide  unto 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  we  appointed  some  of  them  to  be  Imams 
to  direct  the  people  according  to  our  command.' % 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Muhammad  himself  adopted  or  received 
this  title ;  but  he  never  omitted  performing  the  ordinary  functions 
of  an  Imam  until  his  last  illness,  when,  finding  that  he  was  unable 
to  leave  his  house,  which  communicated  with  the  mosque,  he  directed 
that  Abu-Bekr  should  be  sent  for  to  lead  the  prayers  of  the  people. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  title  was  assumed  by  the  Khalifahs, 
his  immediate  Successors,  who  regarded  the  duty  associated  with  it 
of  leading  in  the  worship  of  the  Faithful  as  their  special  prerogative, 
and  as  involving  their  supremacy  over  the  civil  and  religious  affairs 
of  the  Muslims.  It  is  recorded  of  the  Khalifah  al-Maimun,  (a.h.  198 
-218  =  a.d.  813-833)  that  on  entering  the  mosque  at  Baghdad  one 
day,  and  finding  a  private  individual  conducting  the  prayers,  he 
regarded  the  act  as  one  of  high  treason.  Herein  we  find  the  rationale 
of  the  customary  Friday  visits  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  claiming  the 
Khalifate,  to  one  of  the  principal  mosques  at  Constantinople,  albeit 
they  no  longer  discharge,  personally,  the  functions  of  Imam,  delegating 
a  Naib  to  act  in  their  stead.  This  modern  practice  is  strongly  con- 
demned by  some  Muslim  doctors,  who  hold  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Imam  himself  to  discharge  its  duties,  constituting  as  they  do 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  supreme  Imamate,  and  the  only  real  and 
legitimate  title  to  that  office. 

Passing  on  from  these  preliminaries,  which  seemed  called  for  in 
order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  combined 
Muslim  Khalifate  and  Imamate,  I  proceed  to  point  out  that  Muham- 
mad, prior  to  his  death,  made  no  arrangement  whatever  for  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  himself.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  'Aly-ibnu-Abi-Talib,  his  cousin  and  son-in-law,  would  have  been 

*  £c3  terutuSl-Bakarah,  v.  US, S&ratu-'l-AnHyd,  v.  73,  8&ratu^9'8djdaht\Y.  23, 
21. 
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raised  to  that  dignity.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  :  Abu-B6kr 
was  preferred  to  him,  ostensibly  by  election ;  and  similar  suffrage 
placed  'Omar,  'Othm&n,  and  then  'Aly  and  his  son  H&san  successively 
in  possession  of  the  united  sovereignty  and  primacy.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  here  that  consanguinity,  in  the  person  of  'Aly,  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  what  may  be  called  popular  election,  or  election 
by  the  Faithful. 

H&san  was  succeeded  by  Mu'awiyah  I.,  of  the  B4nu-0mayyah,  and 
the  Khalifate,  having  its  principal  seat  at  Damascus,  was  continued 
under  that  dynasty — at  first  colourably  by  election,  but  virtually  by 
hereditary  succession — for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  B6nu-' Abbas,  or  Abbasides,  ('Abbas  the  pro- 
genitor of  this  stock  was  uncle  to  Muhammad,)  with  its  capital  at 
Baghdad,  and  remained  in  that  house,  by  hereditary  descent,  from 
a.d.  749  to  a.d.  1242,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartars  under 
Htilakft-Khan. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  succession,  which  at  the 
first  depended  ostensibly  on  election,  gradually  became  hereditary  in 
the  above  two  royal  dynasties.  Not  unlike  what  took  place  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  western  and  eastern  Franks,  the  Muslims  started 
from  the  same  point :  the  supreme  Imam  was  elected,  but  with  a 
strong  preference  to  the  ruling  family  over  others,  and  with  a  strong 
preference  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  Imam  over  other  members  of 
his  family.  It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the 
existence  of  these  dynasties,  and  also  prior  to  them,  the  question  of 
the  succession  was  fiercely  debated.  The  first  serious  dispute  on  this 
subject  originated  with  the  twelve  thousand  men  who  revolted  from 
the  Khalifah  'Aly,  after  they  had  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of 
Siffin,  a.h.  37  =  a.d.  657.  These  recusants  were  called  Khawdrij? 
and  their  alleged  heresy  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Sale  in  his 
Prdimmcury  Discourse  to  the  Kurdn : — '  They  affirmed  that  a  man 
might  be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Imam,  or  prince,  though  he  was 
not  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  nor  even  a  freeman,  provided  he  were  a 
just  and  pious  person,  and  endued  with  the  other  requisite  qualifica- 
tions* They  also  held,  that  if  the  Imam  turned  aside  from  the  truth 
he  might  be  put  to  death  or  deposed ;  and  that  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  any  Im&m  at  all  in  the  world.'  Khawdrij  subsequently 
became  the  generic  designation  for  a  number  of  sects  which,  though 
differing  among  themselves  on  other  points,  agree  in  the  main  with 
their  notions  touching  the  Imamate.  Notably  among  the  existing 
Khawdrij  are  the  Ibadhiyyah  of  'Oman  and  Zanzibar. 

Opposed  to  the  Suwnis,  or  Orthodox,  and  also  to  the  Khawdrij, 
are  the  ShicCahs,  or  Separatists,  a  term  specially  applied  to  the 
adherents  of  'Aly,  whom  the  latter  repudiated. 

•  Literally  Ovt$rdert,  as  being  beyond  the  pale  of  Lsl&n ;  like  St.  Paul's  robs  l(«, 
1  Cor.  v.  13. 
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They  maintain  him  to  be  the  lawful  Khalifah  and  Imam,  and  that  the  supreme 
authority,  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  of  right  belongs  to  his  descendants, 
notwithstanding  they  may  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  injustice  of  others,  or  their 
own  fear.  They  also  teach  that  the  office  of  Imam  is  not  a  common  thing  depend- 
ing on  the  will  of  the  vulgar,  so  that  they  may  set  up  whom  they  please ;  but  a 
fundamental  law  of  religion,  and  an  article  which ,  the  Prophet  could  not  have 
neglected,  or  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  common  people.4 

In  accordance  with  these  doctrines,  the  Shia'ahs  claim  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  Imamate  for  'Aly  and  his  male  descendants.  Some 
recognise  seven,  and  others  twelve,  as  alone  being  entitled  to  that 
dignity.  The  last,  surnamed  the  al-Mahdy9  or  Guide,  they  believe 
to  be  still  alive,  and  that  he  will  appear  with  the  Prophet  Elijah  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

From  the  foregoing  dissertation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences 
which  sprang  up  among  the  Muslims  on  the  subject  of  the  conjoined 
Khalifate  and  Imamate  have  their  counterpart  in  the  divisions  which 
arose  at  an  early  age  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
respecting  the  Primacy  over  Christendom,  and  the  contention  of  the 
Khawarij  generally  is  exemplified  by  the  opinions  of  Protestants  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  a  visible  representative  head  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Passing  on  to  the  so-called  <  Ottoman  Khalifate,'  it  appears  to 
have  originated  in  this  way : — A  scion  of  the  conquered  Abbasides 
having  made  his  escape  from  Baghdad  came  -to r  Egypt*  about  a.d. 
1263,  and  was  recognised  by  azh-Zhahir'Baibars,  the  then*  reigning 
Mamlfik  king,  as  the  Primate  or  spiritual  chief  of  Isl&n.  His 
successors  continued  to  hold  the  same  position  in  Egypt  until  that 
country  was  subdued  and  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  Salim  I. 
about  a.d.  1517,  who  is  reported  to  have  taken  al-Mutaw&kkil- 
ala-Tlah,  the  last  Egyptian  Abbaside  Khalifah,  to  Constantinople, 
and  to  have  received  from  him  the  right  of  successionto  the  Khalifate 
of  Islam. 

Now  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  whatever  of  the  legality  of  Buch 
a  transfer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Khalifate  was  not  originally  bound  up  with'  hereditary 
descent;  on  the  contrary,  the  ar-Rdshidiln,  or  first  four  orthodox 
Khalifahs,  owed  their  appointment  to  election  by  th6  Faithful. 

But  *  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.'  What  do  Muslim  jurists 
say  on  the  subject?  The  eminent  and  most  impartial  author,  Mu- 
hammdu-'sh-Shahristany,  in  his  Kit&bu-'l-MUcU  wa-'n-Nihal,  or 
Book  of  Religions  and  Philosophical  Sects,  describing  the  divisions 
which  arose  among  the  Muslims  on  this  head,  writes : — 

The  difference  which  sprang  up  respecting  the  Imamate  [or  Khalifate]  was 
twofold.  One  party  maintained  that  the  Imamate  depended  on  (divine)  nomina- 
tion and  appointment.    Those  who  held  the  first  view  recognised  the  validity  of 

1  Preliminary  DUc<nvr$e  to  Sale's  Kurdn. 
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the  Imamate  in  whomsoever  obtained  the  suffrages  of  a  people,  or  of  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  same,  either  absolutely  or  on  condition  of  his  belonging  to  the 
Kuraish,  or  a  (direct)  descendant  of  Hashim,5  with  additional  conditions  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  Moreover,  those  who  take  this  former  view  acknowledge  the 
Imamate  of  Mu'awiyah  and  his  descendants,  and  after  them  the  Khalifate  of  Marwan 
and  his  descendants.  But  the  Khatcdrij  have  always  insisted  on  an  Imam  of  their 
own,  conditionally  on  his  continued  adherence  to  their  principles,  and  of  his  deal- 
ing justly  by  them,  otherwise  they  deposed  and  perhaps  slew  him.  Those  who 
hold  that  the  Imamate  is  conferred  by  (divine)  nomination,  and  by  appointment, 
split  up,  subsequently  to  'Aly,  (upon  whom  be  peace !)  into  a  number  of  sects, 
some  contending  .  .  .  (Here  follows  a  long  description  of  those  Separatists,  which 
it  is  useless  to  quote.) 

D'Herbelot,  in  his  Biblioth&que  Orientate,  embodies  the  same 
conclusions  in  a  concise  form  : 

The  Muhammadans  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  respecting  the  Imamate, 
that  is,  the  dignity  of  the  Imam.  Some  regard  it  to  be  of  Divine  right  and  re- 
stricted to  a  single  family,  like  the  Aaronic  pontificate.  Others,  whilst  admitting 
it  to  be  of  Divine  right,  do  not  believe  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  so  limited  to  one 
family  that  it  may  not  pass  over  to  another.  Moreover,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
Imam  must  not  only  be  exempt  from  great  sins  such  as  infidelity,  but  also  from 
lesser  sins.  He  may  be  deposed  if  he  fall  into  such,  and  his  dignity  transferred  to 
another. 

Summing  up  the  above  statements,  we  are  driven  to  the  inference 
that  the  succession  to  the  Khalifate  or  Imamate,  like  that  to  the 
Papacy,  may  be  held  to  be  legal  and  valid,  or  the  opposite,  according 
to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  regarded.  There  is  no  express 
law  on  the  subject.  Ash-Shahristany  simply  describes  the  two  chief 
opposing  parties,  namely,  those  who  uphold  the  legality  of  the  suc- 
cession in  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  restricted  to  that  particular  branch 
from  their  progenitor  Hashim,  exclusive  of  collaterals,  and  those 
who  recognise  succession  by  election,  or  conditionally  on  continued 
adherence  to  what  was  deemed  orthodoxy ;  but  this  famous  jurist 
hazards  no  opinion  on  the  legality  or  otherwise  of  these  views,  inas- 
much as,  according  to  his  high  authority,  one  may  be  a  true  Muslim 
who  holds  either. 

The  Ottomans,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  not  published  any  formal 
apology  on  behalf  of  the  succession  of  their  Sultans  to  the  Khalifate. 
On  the  score  of  hereditary  descent  they  are  absolutely  out  of  court ; 
but  this,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  not  a  pre-requisite  to  that 
dignity.  It  is,  moreover,  true  that  the  Arabs  as  a  race  do  not  relish 
the  idea,  on  the  ground  of  nationality,  of  an  alien  succeeding  to  what 
was,  originally,  an  Arab  institution.  There  remains  the  plea  from 
election,  and  therein  the  Ottomans  have  undoubtedly  a  plausible 

1  It  is  important  to  notice  this  restriction  of  the  condition  to  the  line  of  the 
Kuraish  from  Hashim.  The  collateral  branches  are  here  apparently  excluded  from 
any  hereditary  claim  to  the  Imamate  of  Isl&m.  It  would  be  difficult  at  the  present  day 
to  prove  this  descent.  Hence,  although  successive  Sharlfs  of  Makkah  may  have  been 
of  the  Kuraish,  they  had  not  necessarily  any  legitimate  right  to  that  dignity. — G.  P.  B. 
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basis  on  which  to  rest  their  claim.  Ash-Shahristany  indicates  the 
existence,  long  before  the  Ottoman  domination,  of  orthodox  Muslims 
according  a  right  to  the  Khalifate  to  the  suffrages  of  a  '  respectable 
portion  of  the  Muslims.'  If  such  is  the  case,  then  the  Ottomans 
have  a  fair  argument  for  their  pretension,  since  it  is  unquestionable 
that,  apart  from  the  Shia'ahs  and  other  Separatists,  their  claim  is 
more  or  less  avowedly  recognised  by  the  great  bulk  of  so-called 
orthodox '  Muslims.  The  argument  may  be  briefly  stated  in  this 
form : — That  the  Imamate  or  Khalifate  of  Islam  is  inseparable  from 
the  suffrages  of  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Muslim  community.  This  plea  is  used  with  some  force  by  an  Arab 
jurist  in  a  recent  pamphlet  wherein  he  defends  the  Ottoman  Khalifate 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Mvraatvrl-Ahwal,  an  anti-Turkish  journal 
lately  established  in  London,  and  alleged  to  be  subsidised  by  Russia. 
In  reply  to  the  Editor's  attempt  to  stir  up  strife  between  the  Otto- 
mans and  Arabs,  in  which  the  former  are  represented  as  usurpers  of 
the  Khalifate,  the  author  writes  : — 

Sovereignty  is  attained  and  secured  by  power  and  the  spirit  of  party,  either 
national  or  religious.  When  the  peoples  became  joined  to  the  Arabs,  the  latter 
possessed  the  spirit  of  nationality  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
the  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm.  But  when  they  became  infected  with  luxurious- 
ness  and  a  love  of  ease,  combined  with  a  fondness  for  ostentatious  display,  they 
broke  up  into  parties,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  sovereignty  should  be 
transferred  to  a  brave  people  able  to  defend  the  true  Faith.  Qod  accordingly  or- 
dained such  a  nation,  to  wit,  the  Turks,  to  accomplish  this  object,  in  consideration, 
of  their  zeal  for  religion,  which  after  all  is  the  most  important  point,  as  we  learn 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Most  High  [in  the  Kur&n],  'Verily,  God  will  honour- 
you  according  to  the  measure  of  your  piety.'  Nevertheless,  they  have  never 
ceased  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Arab  Sharifs  [or  nobles]  whenever  they  were 
promoted  to  the  Khalifate.  At  length,  however,  the  torrent  of  evil  came  and 
there  was  none  among  them  capable  of  holding  the  people  in  subjection.  Then  it 
was  that  God  collected  together  the  scattered  nations  of  Islam,  which  separately 
had  been  a  prey  to  the  first  comer,  and  united  them  to  the  Turkish  dominion,  under 
an  eminent  and  independent  government.  This  is  the  true  account  of  the  transfer 
of  the  sovereignty. 

Whatever  outsiders  may  think  of  this  argument,  it  evidently 
approves  itself  to  learned  Arabs.  The  question  of  the  Khalifate 
then,  according  to  the  foregoing  authorities,  is  resolvable  thus: — 
The  Ottoman  Sultan  has  as  much  right  to  the  dignity  as  any  other 
pretender;  nay  more,  considering  the  large  body  of  Muslims  who 
acknowledge  his  claim.  Like  the  Pope,  who  is  Vicar  of  Christ  and 
Primate  of  Christendom  to  those  who  so  regard  him,  but  a  simple 
Bishop  or  a  personification  of  Antichrist  to  non-Romanists,  even  so 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  is  the  legitimate  successor  to  Muhammad  with 
those  who  recognise  him  as  such,  albeit  to  the  Shia'ahs  and  other 
Separatists  he  may  be  something  worse  than  a  usurper. 

A  writer  in  the  Times  and  other  London  journal*-,  under  the 
Vol.  II. — No.  7.  U  C^r\r\ci\r> 
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signature  of '  Gr.  B.,*  has  lately  set  himself  the  task  of  contesting  the 
legality  of  the  Ottoman  Khalifate,  which  he  describes  as  being 
'  spurious  and  corrupt,'  and  therefore, '  for  obvious  reasons,'  he  judges 
it '  desirable  to  enforce  on  the  attention  of  our  Mohammedan  fellow- 
subjects  in  India  the  fact  also  of  the  Ottoman  Khalifate  being  an 
heretical  and  illegal  pretension  which  no  orthodox  Mohammedan  can 
consistently  accept.'  This  is  a  Very  sweeping  reflection  on  the 
consistency  of  many  millions  of  Muslims.  Moreover,  in  the  face  of 
the  standard  authorities  adduced  above  on  the  precedents  and  usages 
of  the  institution,  the  epithets  here  cast  upon  the  Ottoman  Khalifate 
are  wholly  indefensible,  and  it  would  be  as  futile  an  undertaking  to 
convince  Muslims  that  they  are  well  founded,  as  it  would  be  to 
persuade  Ultramontanes  that  Pope  Plus  IX.  is  an  heretical  pretender 
and  usurper. 

'  Gr.  B.'  writes  with  special  reference  to  India,  and  one  of  his 
'  obvious  reasons '  for  disallowing  the  Ottoman  Khalifate,  apart  from 
its  illegitimacy,  is  the  probability  of  the  Padshah  of  Turkey, 4  when 
stripped  of  his  spiritual  essence,'  becoming  a  Wahhaby  or  a  '  Head 
Centre '  of  that  sect,  in  which  case  it  is  presumed  that  he  might  work 
much  mischief  among  the  Muslims  of  India,  to  our  disadvantage  of 
course,  and  he  strangely  illustrates  this  by  pointing  out  how  largely 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  was  increased  when  he  lost  his 
temporal  power  and  went  over  to  the  Ultramontanes.  Considering 
that  the  main  principle  of  Wahhabeeism  consists  in  an  absolute  denial 
of  the  Sunnah  or  Institutes  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  Hadith  or  Holy 
Traditions,  and  that  it  classes  all  without  its  own  pale,  including 
Sunnis  and  Shia'ahs,  among  Polytheists,  who  may  be  legally  enslaved 
^and  plundered,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  suggestion  of 
-the  Ottoman  Sultan  becoming  a  Wahhaby.  The  probability  of  such 
a  succession  is  not  a  whit  greater  than  that  of  the  Pope  or  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  becoming  a  Mormon,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
-either  case  they  would  find  few  to  follow  them. 

<Gr.  B.V  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  Islam,  including  the 
'corrupt'  Ottoman  Khalifate,  is  the  elevation  of  the  Sharif  of 
Makkah  to  the  Khalifate.  The  only  shadow  of  a  plea  adducible  in 
favour  of  this  proposition  is  that  the  Sharif  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  and  exercises  certain  privileges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ka'abah,  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  Muslims  at  Makkah. 
But  since  the  transfer  of  the  supremacy  over  the  Hijaz  under 
Salim  I.,  a.d.  1512-18,  to  the  Ottomans,  that  functionary  has  been  a 
mere  creature  of  the  Porte,  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan. 
Besides,  he  has  no  influence  whatever,  political  or  spiritual,  beyond 
his  own  assigned  district ;  and  the  Sharifs  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
Arabs  who  are  more  immediately  connected  with  him,  have  fallen  so 
low  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  of  Islam  that  few  intelligent 
Muslims  would  dream  of  a  Sharif  being  promoted  to  the  Khalifate. 
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Under  any  circumstances,  however,  it  would  be  most  difficult  for 
*  G.  B.'  to  show,  '  on  historical  grounds,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ottoman  Khalifate  would  lead  to  a  great  regeneration  of  Islam.9 
The  reference  here  is  probably  to  the  golden  era  of  the  Abbasides, 
the  patrons  of  learning  and  literature.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
how  utterly  disintegrated  the  Arab  state  had  become,  and  how 
grievously  the  people  under  its  sway  had  degenerated,  before  that 
dynasty  came  to  an  end.  As  to  any  solid  hope  of  a  regeneration  of 
Islam  through  the  elevation  of  the  Sharif  of  Makkah  to  the  Khali- 
fate,  the  notion  is  simply  preposterous. 

What  interest  the  then  reigning  Ottoman  Sultan  could  have  had 
in  promoting,  as  *  G.  B. '  suspects  he  did,  the  Patna  intrigues,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  That  within  the  last  few  years  the  fame  of  the 
Sultans  of  Constantinople  and  their  claim  to  the  Khalifate  have 
become  better  known  and  appreciated  by  Muslims  in  India  cannot 
be  doubted.  That  result,  however — pace  6  G.  B.' — was  not  owing  to 
any  direct  propagandism  on  their  part,  but  rather  to  the  increased 
ease  and  frequency  of  intercommunication  between  the  East  and 
West,  and  to  the  spread  of  information  through  native  and  foreign 
newspapers.  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  owing  to  these  facilities 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Sharif  of  Makkah  was  formerly  held  by 
Indian  Muslims  has  given  place  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of 
his  real  position.  But  that  this  particular  change  involves  in  itself 
any  '  political  danger '  to  India,  as  '  G.  B.'  maintains,  is  simply  a 
chimera.  Might  not  his  candidate  for  a  *  genuine  and  righteous 
Khalifate,'  the  Sharif  of  Makkah,  become  as  great  a  political  danger 
to  India  as  the  Ottoman  Sultan  ?  And  might  he  not — rimm  teneatis 
amid — become  a  Wahhaby  or  a  4  Head  Centre '  of  Wahhabeeism  ? 
That  the  Muslims  of  India,  under  certain  eventualities,  may  prove  a 
source  of  danger  to  our  rule  over  that  continent  is  highly  probable, 
just  as  [the  machinations  of  the  Ultramontanes  in  Germany  are  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Prince  Bismarck.  But  the  antagonism  inherent 
in  the  two  religions  renders  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  between 
them  unavoidable.  It  will  undoubtedly  depend  in  some  degree  upon 
our  policy  towards  Isl&m  whether  we  succeed  in  securing  the  continued 
loyalty  of  its  adherents  in  India.  For  my  part,  I  should  be  the  first 
to  denounce  any  course  not  in  strict  accordance  with  equity  to  attain 
that  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  bound  to  convince 
them,  by  all  legitimate  means,  that  it  is  acting  without  religious 
partisanship,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  justice,  in  the  policy 
which  seems  best  to  it  to  pursue. 

In  one  of  his  letters  '  G.  B.'  quoted  the  106th  chapter  of  the 
Kuran,  which  he  mistranslated  into  '  and  let  them  serve  the  Prince 
of  this  tribe,'  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  Kuraish 
to  the  Khalifate.  Notwithstanding  a  correction  from  me,  he  still 
appears   to  misapprehend  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage.     The 
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chapter  entitled  'Kuraish'  is  alleged  to  have  been  revealed  at 
Makkah,  and  the  correct  rendering  of  tbe  verse,  'And  let  them 
worship  the  Lord  of  this  House,'  is  simply  an  apparent  confirmation 
to  their  care  of  the  c  House,'  the  Baitw-'llak  or  Bethel — that  i9,  the 
al-Ka'abah  at  Makkah,  of  which  they  were  the  hereditary  guardians 
in  pre-Islamitic  times. 

G-eorgb  Pbrct  Badger. 
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THE  PRACTICAL   SIDE  OF  COOPERATIVE 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

For  some  years  past  the  growing  expense  and  troubles  of  ordinary 
housekeeping  have  driven  thoughtful  people  to  consider  whether  the 
great  principles  of  association  and  cooperation  are  not  as  applicable 
to  domestkras  to  commercial  undertakings. 

To-day  the  existence  of  several  more  or  less  successful  attempts 
to  carry  the  idea  into  practice  shows  that  the  subject  has  outgrown 
its  purely  speculative  phase,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  age. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  and  fast-growing  ' 
interest  taken  in  the  subject,  more  especially  by  harassed  and  weary 
housekeepers,  there  is  still  no  little  misconception  abroad  as  to  the 
character  and  scope  of  cooperative  housekeeping,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  but  even  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  have  practi- 
cally tried  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  misconceptions  most  prevalent  with  the  public  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  through  the  fault  of  those  who  have  advocated  the 
scheme  as  primarily  a  social  or  even  Socialist  reform  or  revolution, 
which  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  excite  the  prejudices  and  antago- 
nism of  numbers ;  and  partly  from  the  natural  instinct  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  the  idea  is  newly  presented  to  judge  the  new 
scheme  by  past  experiences  of  no  inviting  kind  acquired  in  ordinary 
boarding-houses,  hotels,  or  barracks.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  made  unsuccessful  or  partially  successful  experiments  have 
altogether  overlooked,  or  insufficiently  apprehended  at  least,  some 
of  those  conditions  which  I  hope  in  the  present  essay  to  show  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  system.  My 
object  is  to  present  the  inception  and  gradual  growth  of  the  scheme, 
merely  as  the  application  of  well-known  economical  principles  to 
domestic  living,  from  which  indeed,  as  from  the  introduction  of 
steam,  certain  social  advantages  may  or  may  not  incidentally  arise, 
but  which  are  not  necessary  to  its  success. 

In  pursuit  of  this  purpose  it  is  my  intention  to  try  and  bring 
out  those  features  and  conditions  which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  scheme  in  its  various  stages, 
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rather  than  to  draw  a  fancy  sketch  of  the  ideal  Cooperative  Man- 
sion, or  to  describe  one  or  more  of  the  actual  experiments  which  are 
now  being  made  in  and  about  London. 

The  first  idea  which  seems  to  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  desire  domestic  economy  and  efficiency — two  phases  of  the  same 
thing — is  how  clumsy,  how  troublesome,  how  extravagant  are  private 
kitchens  and  cooks  with  their  paraphernalia.  Could  not  we  with 
a  well-arranged  kitchen  cook  for  several  ordinary  families  with  a 
great  economy  in  plant,  fuel,  wages,  and  perhaps  marketing ;  or,  to 
put  the  question  conversely,  is  it  not  clear  that  if  several  families 
club  together  to  engage  a  common  cook,  kitchen,  and  appurtenances, 
their  table  expenses  could  be  very  materially  reduced  ?  It  requires  - 
no  argument  to  answer  such  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and,  unless 
I  am  misinformed,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  act  on  this 
conclusion,  with  almost,  if  not  altogether,  complete  failure.  Nor 
could  we  reasonably  expect  a  more  successful  result.  If  several 
families,  either  in  one  large  or  several  ordinary  houses,  undertake  a 
joint  kitchen,  they  must  not  only  adopt  a  common  scale  of  table 
expenses,  but  must  possess  common  tastes ;  otherwise  their  meals 
must  be  cooked  and  served  on  different  scales,  at  different  times,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  economy.  Differences  of  means  and  tastes, 
however,  would  be  trifles  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties  of 
managing  such  a  joint  establishment.  Should  all  the  lady  heads 
jointly  undertake  the  management,  or  should  they  take  it  in  turn, 
or  should  the  whole  conduct  be  relegated  to  one  ?  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  any  one  of  these  three 
methods,  or  of  any  other  demanding  the  services  in  management  of 
the  various  heads  of  the  families,  would  prove  fatal,  from  the  diffe- 
rences  of  capacity,  of  tastes,  and  of  temper,  which  would  be  possessed 
by  the  individual  heads.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  undertaking  of  a  joint  kitchen  establishment  by  a  few  families, 
though  economical  in  principle,  would  almost  inevitably  fail  in 
practice.  To  return  to  the  principle,  however,  it  is  clear  that  if  ten 
associated  families  couM  theoretically  be  served  with  their  food  more 
economically  than  ten  individuaHamilies,  then,  on  ordinary  wholesale 
principles,  one  hundred  families  could  be  served  more  cheaply  than 
ten,  and  so  on,  upjto  that  point  at  which  the  most  expensive  employees 
and  articles  of  plant  would  need  to  be  doubled.  Then  we  may  safely 
assert  that  largeness  of  scale  is  almost  essential  for  economy,  and  is 
absolutely  essential  for  harmony  and  practical  efficiency.  For  large- 
ness of  scale  not  only  guarantees  the  possibility  of  meeting  various 
means  and  tastes,  but,  what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  it  postu- 
lates professional,  that  is,  paid  management,  which  at  once  disposes 
of  the  difficulty  of  joint  management  by  the  lady  heads  with  their 
different  qualities  and  capacities. 

Such  a  scale,  however,  as  would  afford  the  desired  variety  in  the 
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fare,  and  would  economically  support  trained  professional  manage- 
ment, would  demand  for  economy  and  efficiency  that  it  should  be 
carried  on  under  conditions  especially  adapted  to  its  largeness,  and 
therefore  a  suitable  kitchen  and  appurtenances  would  be  required. 
We  have  thus  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an  associated  kitchen, 
which,  dispensing  with  private  cooks  and  their  appurtenances,  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  first  stage  of  associated  housekeeping.  That 
such  a  kitchen  could  furnish  a  wide  area  of  ordinary  houses  with 
well-cooked  and  hot  meals,  no  one  who  has  any  experience  of  foreign 
traiteurs  or  of  the  college  kitchens  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
will  deny. 

There  are  doubtless  great  numbers  who  would  willingly  go  so  far 
in  associated  housekeeping,  but  whose  interests  or  prejudices  would 
prevent  them  going  further.  In  the  interests,  however,  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  house  service,  it  would 
require  little  skill  to  attach  to  the  associated  kitchen  a  staff  of 
general  house  servants,  by  whose  organised  services  a  greater  effi- 
ciency and  subdivision  of  labour,  with  their  ensuing  economy,  might 
be  obtained.  The  abolition  of  the  private  house  service  as  well  as  the 
private  kitchen  marks  the  second  stage  of  associated  housekeeping. 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  presents  itself,  Are  our 
present  dwellings  so  situated  and  arranged  as  to  permit  their  tenants 
to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  such  an  associated  kitchen  and 
chamber  service  ?  Not  only  are  they  very  far  from  being  so,  but  it 
is  notorious  that  they  are  so  ill  adapted  from  want  of  variety  in  their 
size  and  plan,  together  with  their  relatively  enormous  rents,  to  the 
growing  wants  and  changing  demands  of  modern  life  in  large  towns, 
that  buildingB  in  flats,  or  apartments  differing  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  their  rooms,  such  as  have  long  been  universal  abroad, 
are  becoming  more  common  and  more  and  more  in  demand,  at  all 
events  in  London.  Such  buildings,  if  constructed  with  a  due  regard 
to  variety  of  room  arrangement,  to  economy  in  stairs  and  corridors, 
and  to  height,  offer,  quite  apart  from  the  common  kitchen  and  ser- 
vice, great  advantages  both  in  convenience  and  economy. 

Great  height  being  one  of  the  elements,  lifts  become  an  essential 
feature ;  and  it  then  becomes  an  object  so  to  lay  out  the  building  that, 
with  a  due  regard  to  safety  and  efficiency,  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  apartments  shall  be  served  by  the  fewest  possible  stairs 
and  lifts  with  their  attendant  expenses.  One  stair  and  lift,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  twenty  apartments,  may,  with  a  slight  increase 
of  size,  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  one  hundred  apartments. 
But  the  very  modifications  of  plan  which  would  be  necessary  to 
afford  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  in  the  stairs,  the  lifts,  the  porters,  engineers,  etc.,  would  also 
be  those  under  which  the  cooperative  kitchen  and  general  staff  of 
house  and  chamber  servants  would  work  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
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Therefore,  if  to  the  mansion,  so  built  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy 
and  comfort  in  its  individual  apartments  or  dwellings,  the  associated 
kitchen  and  staff  be  added,  we  find  ourselves  brought  to  the  associated 
mansion — not  indeed  fully  developed,  but  sufficiently  complete  for 
practical  working.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  idea  of  such  an  asso- 
ciated mansion  grasped  than  we  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
interests  of  economy  a  coffee-room  or  general  dining-room  would  be, 
if  not  an  essential,  at  least  a  desirable  feature  of  such  an  establish- 
ment ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  one,  two,  or  five  hundred  meals 
cooked  in  the  common  kitchen  could  be  much  more  cheaply  served 
in  one  or  two  large  rooms  than  in  as  many  rooms  as  there  were 
meals.  This  introduction  of  the  coffee-room  at  once  affords  us  a 
fresh  argument  in  favour  of  the  assertion  that  largeness  of  scale  is 
the  first  essential  of  the  scheme.  For  if  the  number  of  meals  to  be 
served  is  small,  economy  practically  demands  that  they  shall  be 
served  as  tables  cPhdte.'  This  I  believe  to  be  undesirable — first, 
because  it  argues  a  common  scale  of  living  and  common  hours  for 
eating ;  secondly,  because,  though  dining  at  a  table  cFhdte  while  on  a 
tour  is  often  amusing,  it  becomes  as  a  daily  system  tiresome,  and  a 
possible  fruitful  source  of  unpleasantness  between  the  people  who  sit 
next  each  other  day  after  day.  The  great  American  hotels  have  long 
given  up  the  table  d'hdte  for  what  we  may  call  the  restaurant  system 
of  separate  tables.  '* 

If  my  argument  so  far  is  sound,  it  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  that 
the  associated  mansion,  like  the  kitchen,  must  be  at  least  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  support  professional  management,  and  from  that 
point,  within  certain  very  wide  limits,  we  may  say  the  larger  the 
scale  the  greater  the  economy  and  efficiency.1  Many  may  here 
object  that  after  all  the  proposed  mansion  is  only  a  modified  grand 
hotel.  Very  true,  but  the  modifications  are  most  important,  as  a 
slight  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  ordinary  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  are  conducted  will  show.  In  ordinary  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  the  object  is  to  make  the  greatest  possible  profit. 
This  profit  is  made  both  in  the  board  and  lodging,  but  it  is  generally 
well  understood  that  the  greater  proportion  is  made  in  the  board ; 
therefore  it  is  an  object  to  accommodate  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  boarders,  which  in  turn  raises  the  price  of  private  sitting  and 
reception  rooms.  The  result  of  this  is  that  where  economy  is  an 
object  the  luxury  of  private  reception  rooms  is  foregone,  and  domestic 
privacy  is  almost  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  no  more  exclusive  privacy  can  be  enjoyed  than  in  a  great 

1  Subject  to  being  built  with  due  regard  to  the  essential  conditions  of  size,  and 
of  the  dwellings  being  so  grouped  as  to  afford  the  greatest  privacy  compatible  with 
the  efficient  and  economical  working  and  administration  of  the  whole,  the  coopera- 
tive mansion  may  take  any  form  or  shape  which  the  ingenuity  of  architects  may  be 
able  to  devise. 
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hoteljjmore  especially  perhaps  in  one  of  the  colossal  American 
caravanserais,  always  supposing  that  money  is  no  object.  In  the 
associated  mansion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  to  retain  and 
even  increase  the  opportunities  for  domestic  privacy,  while  gaining 
the  economic  advantages  of  association.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
essential  that  the  rooms  or  dwellings  should  be  taken  quite  indepen- 
dently of  board.  To  bring  this  and  the  other  distinguishing  features  of 
the  proposed  associated  cooperative  mansion  into  the  strongest  light, 
I  shall  try  and  give  a  short  sketch  of  a  family  taking  up  its  residence 
in  such  a  mansion.  On  finding  a  suite  of  rooms  answering  their 
requirements  in  size  and  number,  they  ask  the  terms,  and  are  told 
that  the  rent,  taxes,  and  service  of  the  suite  cost  so  much  per  annum. 
Thus  in  paying  this  one  item  the  head  of  the  family  disposes  at  once 
of  the  rent  of  his  dwelling,  his  share  of  the  rent  of  the  windows, 
stairs,  and  common  portion  of  the  dwelling  parts  of  the  house,  his 
rates,  water,  gas,  and  perhaps  general  heating,  his  own  house  service, 
and  his  share  of  the  common  service,  such  as  porters,  lift  attendants, 
and  so  on.  For  board  they  are  referred  to  the  restaurant  department. 
On  consulting  the  tariff  they  find  that  they  can  either  order  each 
meal  as  in  a  club,  or  they  can  be  boarded  at  so  much  per  head  per 
day,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  number  and  class  of  meals 
which  they  take.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  able  at  a  glance 
to  calculate  accurately  their  yearly  average  table  expenses,  which 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  numbers  of  people.  They  would 
further  find  that  if  there  was  a  coffee-room  the  tariff  would  be  rather 
lower  there  than  if  their  meals  were  served  in  their  private  apart- 
ments.9 Here  at  once  all  the  trouble  of  engaging  cooks  and  buying 
food  and  utensils  is  disposed  of.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  family,  on 
taking  up  their  abode  in  such  a  mansion,  preferred  to  pay  the  slight 
increase  demanded  for  dining  in  their  own  rooms,  and  never  entered 
the  coffee-room,  they  could  live  for  years  without  knowing  even  by 
sight,  much  less  by  social  intercourse,  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  mansion.  This  at  once  disposes  of  the  common  misconception 
that  almost  forced  social  intercourse  would  be  an  essential  feature  of 
the  associated  mansion.  It  is  also  clear  that  such  a  system  of  living 
would  at  once  free  wives  and  mothers  from  all  the  drudgery  of  house- 
keeping which  at  present  weighs  so  heavily  on  their  energies.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  economic  advantages  which  would  be  presented  by 
such  a  mansion,  the  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  was  desired 
by  the  members,  the  addition  of  a  general  salon  or  drawing-room, 
and  as  many  more  common  advantages  as  the  different  constituencies 
might  desire  and  for  which  they  might  be  willing  to  pay,  would 
present  no  difficulties,  and  though,  I  believe,  a  desirable  incident  of 
the  scheme,  is  by  no  means  essential  to  its  success.     In  reference  to 

*  Of  course  on  account  of  the  extra  cost  of  so  serving  the  meaL 
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the  social  possibilities  of  the  associated  mansion  I  may  merely 
remark  that  the  common  assumption  that  in  the  introduction  of  a 
salon  there  would  or  might  be  a  great  increase  to  scandal  and 
quarrels  is,  I  believe,  totally  opposed  to  the  experience  of  large  clubs 
and  hotels.  It  is  perfectly* true  that  in  a  small  coffee  or  drawing 
room,  as  in  a  small  town  or  village,  people  are  both  likely  all  to 
know  each  other  and  to  make  their  neighbours  the  subject  of  remarks 
of  very  often  not  the  most  friendly  kind ;  whereas  in  a  large  coffee  or 
drawing  room,  no  less  than  in  a  large  town,  people  need  not  know 
each  other,  much  less  concern  themselves  about  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  people  to  whom  they  are  indifferent.  From  this  it  is 
clear,  that  no  less  on  the  social  than  on  the  economic  side  of  the 
question,  largeness  of  scale  is  essential  to  success. 

So  far  I  have  confined  my  argument  to  the  endeavour  to  show 
clearly  the  advantages  and  the  essential  conditions  of  associated 
housekeeping.    It  is,  however,  no  less  important  to  show  that,  in  order 
to  gain  the  full  advantages  of  economy,  the  system  must  be  worked 
on  more  or  less  cooperative,  and  not  on  commercial  principles* 
Associated  housekeeping  on  commercial  principles,  carried  out  more 
or  less  in  the  manner  I  have  described  in  the  great  American  and 
Continental  and  in  some  English  hotels  and  mansions,  is  a  common 
and  very  successful  fact,  but  hitherto  has  not  succeeded  in  being  at 
once  economical  and  efficient.     Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we 
consider  that  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  of  the  tenants — that 
is,  of  the  sellers  and  buyers — have  been  and  are,  as  in  all  trades,  an- 
tagonistic ;  therefore  efficiency  means  dearness,  cheapness  means  in- 
efficiency.    To  illustrate  this  in  reference  to  my  argument,  let  us 
take  first  the  case  of  the  associated  kitchen.     If  this  is  undertaken 
purely  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  chances  are  overwhelmingly 
great  that  when  once  the  customers  had  put  down  their  private 
kitchen  department,  and  had  thus  deeply  committed  themselves  to 
the  new  system,  the  entrepreneur  would  either  gradually  fall  off  in 
the  quality,  or  would  raise  the  price  of  his  supplies.     For  reasons 
which  I  believe  are  clear,  but  rather  long  to  introduce  here,  the 
ordinary  principles  of  competition  would  fail  to  rectify  this  danger 
even  in  the  associated  kitchen  alone,  and  still  more  so  in  the  asso- 
ciated mansion.    There  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  kitchen 
should  be  owned  or  rented  and  more  or  less  managed  by  those  who 
are  to  benefit  by  its  establishment.     I  say  mare  or  less  managed, 
because  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  experience  of  many  clubs  does  not 
show  that  the  purely  cooperative  management  of  a  kitchen  by  the  club 
committee  is  not,  from  waste,  carelessness,  extravagance,  and  pilfering, 
more  costly  than  the  profits  which  would  be  exacted  by  the  caterer.    I 
venture  after  much  inquiry,  discussion,  and  consideration,  to  offer 
two  plans  of  management  for  the  restaurant  department,  neither  of 
which  would  greatly  strain  the  energies  or  intelligence  of  the  corn- 
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mittee.  In  using  the  terms  club  and  members  in  this  connection, 
they  must  be  understood  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  customers  of  the 
kitchen  and  tenants  of  the  mansion,  who,  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
proprietors,  must  be  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cooperative 
stores,  both  buyers  and  sellers.  In  all  cases  the  committee  should 
fix  the  rent  of  the  kitchen  with  .its  appurtenances,  and  the  coffee 
room,  if  there  was  one ;  then  in  the  first  place  they  would  farm  the 
restaurant  to  the  most  satisfactory  bidder,  stating  in  their  call  for 
tenders  the  rent,  the  average  daily  attendance  and  requirements,  and 
the  probable  extraordinary  demands,  and  finally  stating  that  the 
tenure  of  the  office  should  be  absolutely  conditional  on  the  successful 
tenderer  satisfactorily  fulfilling  his  contract.  In  this  case,  as  the 
contractor  would  have  a  far  more  certain  demand  than  the  ordinary 
hotel  or  restaurant  keeper,  or  even  club  cook,  he  should  be  able  to 
tender  on  very  low  terms ;  and  as  the  tenure  of  a  position  offering 
certain  profits  would  be  conditional  on  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  of 
his  contract,  he  would  have  the  strongest  inducements  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  his  tender. 

On  the  alternative  plan  the  club  committee  should  themselves 
contract  with  wholesale  producers  and  purveyors  for  the  supply  of 
the  kitchen ;  they  should  engage  a  chef  and  inferior  employees  at 
usual  salaries,  and  should  then  fix  the  tariff  at  such  a  rate  as  should 
afford  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  of  which  profit  the  chef  and  as  many 
of  the  inferior  employees  as  it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  bind  to 
the  interest  of  the  club,  should  get  a  certain  percentage,  and  the 
balance  should  be  distributed  among  the  members  on  the  usual  co- 
operative principles,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  their  purchases.  Of 
these  two  plans  the  former  is  the  simplest,  the  latter  the  more  truly 
cooperative.  The  restaurant  department  being  disposed  of  either  as 
above  suggested,  or  in  some  equally  satisfactory  way,  the  engaging 
of  the  housekeeping  staff  and  of  a  managing  secretary  should 
present  no  great  difficulties,  and  needs  no  discussion. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  administration,  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  cooperative  kitchen  alone,  or  in  that  of  a 
mansion  which  offered  no  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  the 
financial  position  of  the  members  would,  as  in  any  ordinary  company, 
be  the  only  necessary  or  desirable  test  for  membership,  and  their 
directors  or  committee  should  be  elected  as  in  any  other  commercial 
or  cooperative  undertaking.  If,  however,  the  salon  is  a,  feature  of  the 
mansion,  the  social  position  of  the  members  becomes  a  question  of 
importance,  and  admittance  should  be  obtained  by  ballot  or  approval 
of  the  committee  as  in  ordinary  clubs. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  describe  as  shortly  and  clearly  as 
possible  the  natural  rise  and  growth  of  the  idea  of  cooperative  house- 
keeping, showing  that  it  is  no  Socialist  utopia,  but  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  modern  economical  principles  and  mechanical  appliances  in 
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a  somewhat  new  direction.  I  have  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the 
conditions  absolutely  essential  to  success  are,  first,  largeness  of  scale ; 
secondly,  the  retention  of  domestic  privacy  by  separation  of  the  board 
and  dwelling  departments ;  and  thirdly,  its  administration  on  at  least 
modified  cooperative  and  not  on  purely  commercial  principles.  These 
conditions  are,  I  believe,  equally  demanded  by,  and  equally  applicable 
to,  all  stages  of  the  system,  from  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
kitchens  up  to  the  creation  and  administration  of  that  ideal  coopera- 
tive mansion  of  the,  I  trust,  not  very  distant  future,  which,  presenting 
to  the  world  an  imposing  and  even  splendid  exterior,  shall  offer  to  its 
one  or  two  thousand  members  the  individual  enjoyment  of  a  great 
variety  of  dwellings,  differing  in  the  number,  size,  and  position  of 
their  rooms  according  to  the  wants,  taste,  and  means  of  their  tenants, 
together  with  the  common  enjoyment  of  spacious,  well  warmed,  well 
ventilated  halls,  corridors,  and  staircases ;  of  lifts,  of  the  services  of 
porters,  commissionnaires,  and  call-boys,  of  firemen  and  watchmen ; 
which  shall  offer  the  opportunity  of  using  a  steam  laundry,  a  special 
post  and  telegraph  office,  of  Turkish  and  other  baths  and  lavatories,  of 
a  Kinder-Garten  and  of  an  hospital  suite ;  which  shall  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  large  and  small  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  of 
music,  dancing,  and  card  rooms,  of  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  of 
smoking  and  of  billiard  rooms,  in  which  the  individual  members 
and  families  may  either  enjoy  more  completely  than  is  now  possible 
that  amiable  social  isolation  and  exclusiveness  which  we  are  told  is 
so  dear  to  the  true  Briton,  or  on  the  other  hand  may,  without  extra 
trouble  or  expense,  enjoy  as  much  as  they  wish  of  the  society  of  their 
fellow  members — the  whole,  if  conducted  on  true  cooperative  princi- 
ples, to  be  obtained  at  a  smaller  cost  than  we  now  pay  for  our  unsatis- 
factory dwellings  and  servants,  and  with  the  further  gain  of  an  almost 
complete  freedom  from  household  cares. 

It  is  asserted  that  English  people  are  too  conservative  to  adopt  so 
fundamental  a  revolution  in  their  ideas  of  dwellings  and  housekeeping. 
I  answer,  the  facts  show  the  contrary.  Not  only  are  great  numbers 
of  people,  some  from  necessity,  others  from  choice,  more  and  more 
living  in  boarding-houses,  hotels,  and  fiats,  but  the  continued  success 
of  the  well-known  mansions  in  Grosvenor  Gardens  for  the  past  ten 
years,  of  the  kindred  erections  in  Victoria  Street  and  elsewhere 
which  are  being  repeated  with  modern  improvements  on  a  consider- 
able scale,  as  well  as  the  great  success  of  the  vast  pile  at  Queen 
Anne's  Grate,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  British  public  is  ready  largely 
to  avail  itself  of  such  dwellings  and  style  of  living  as  more  or  less 
closely  approach  the  idea  of  cooperative  housekeeping,  which  it  has 
been  my  object  rather  to  put  on  a  practical  basis  than  to  argue  its 
advantages  at  length.  Though  I  have  discussed  the  question  in  this 
essay  as  if  it  were  one  purely  affecting  the  upper  middle  and  upper 
classes,  with  whom  it  must  probably  begin,  yet  the  system  is  even 
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more  desirable  for  the  lower  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  are,  I 
believe,  relatively  more  wastefully  lodged  and  fed  than  their  richer 
neighbours.  It  is  true  that  the  less  educated  are  more  prejudiced 
and  less  capable  of  clubbing  together  than  the  better  educated  classes ; 
but,  judging  from  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  to  get 
the  artisans  to  give  up  their  little  homes  or  hovels  for  homes  in 
blocks,  it  will  not,  I  venture  to  say,  be  very  long  before  they  will 
see  the  economic  advantages  of  a  common  kitchen  and  the  social 
advantages  of  a  club  room,  which  would  probably  prove  a  successful 
and  healthy  rival  to  the  public-house. 

In  the  present  essay  I  have  confined  myself  to  laying  down  the 
principles  which  I  believe  are  essential  to  the  successful  working  of 
wholesale  housekeeping.  To  fully  develope  the  economic  and  social 
possibilities  of  the  system,  and  to  answer  fairly  and  completely  all 
the  objections  which  timid  and  conservative  people  urge  against  it, 
would  take  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article.  In 
conclusion  I  venture  to  say  that  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  that  if  the  public  can  only  once  fairly  grasp  the  idea  that 
cooperative  housekeeping  is  no  social  chimera,  but  is  merely  a  re- 
combination of  the  soundest  and  most  successful  facts,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  cooperative  mansions  are  not  only  very  common,  but  will 
be  regarded  as  among  the  very  best  investments  in  real  property. 

Eoswbll  Fisher. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  OUR  EMPIRE. 

Mb.  Gladstone  is  far  too  experienced  as  well  as  too  high-minded 
a  controversialist  to  attach  any  great  value  to  the  discovery  of  flaws 
in  the  argument  of  an  opponent,  so  long  as  he  is  not  able  to  over- 
throw the  argument  itself.  The  eminent  statesman  who  has  honoured 
me  by  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the  reasons  I  have  advanced  in  these 
columns  in  favour  of  an  English  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  substantial  force  of  my  plea  is  not  invali- 
dated by  a  demonstration  that  in  my  pleadings  I  may  have  over- 
estimated some  of  the  advantages  of  occupation,  and  under-estimated 
sortie  of  the  difficulties*  I  do  not  indeed  admit  that  any  such  demon- 
stration has  been  made.  But  the  main  gist  and  purport  of  my 
argument  that  the  authority  of  England  ought  to  be  made  permanent 
in  Egypt  would  not  be  affected  by  any  disproof  of  the  minor  con- 
siderations on  which  I  have  dwelt  in  support  of  my  thesis.  In  like 
fashion  I  see  little  to  be  gained  by  showing,  or  attempting  to  show, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  as  I  hold,  in  error  with  respect  to  the  details 
of  the  scheme  against  which  he  has  recorded  his  powerful  dissent.  If, 
on  general  grounds,  it  is  unjust,  unwise,  and  inexpedient  for  England 
to  include  within  the  limits  of  her  Empire  the  region  through  which 
the  Suez  Canal  passes,  then  it  is  idle  to  waste  time  on  proving 
that  the  route  round  the  Cape  is  not  equally  serviceable  for  military 
or  commercial  purposes  with  the  route  across  the  Isthmus.  If  the 
whole  story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  be  regarded  as  a  myth,  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  considering  whether  the  site  of  the  ruins  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Schliemann  corresponds  with  the  description  of 
the  Trojan  capital  contained  in  the  Iliad.  If  you  deny  the 
possibility  of  revelation,  it  is  futile  to  discuss  the  authenticity  of 
the  disputed  gospels.  And  so,  too,  if  you  hold  the  extension  of  our 
Empire  over  Egypt  to  be  unjustifiable  and  undesirable,  there  is  no 
good  in  showing  that  such  an  extension  would  strengthen  our  mili- 
tary position,  or  improve  the  condition  of  the  fellaheen.  Given 
Mr.  Gladstone's  stand-point,  we  who  advocate  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  have  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  extension  of 
our  Empire  is  not  a  positive  sin  and  evil ;  and  only  when  we  have 
shown  this  can  we  argue  with  any  advantage  that  this  particular 
extension  is  recommended  by  special  considerations.  If  the  title  to 
an  estate  is  disputed,  the  claimant  gains  nothing  by  arguing  that  the 
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possession  of  the  land  in  question  would  secure  his  right  of  way  to 
other  fields,  or  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants. 

Thus,  if  I  read  aright  the  article  on  '  Aggression  in  Egypt,'  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  its  distinguished  author 
has  raised  a  far  wider  issue  than  those  with  which  I  have  dealt  in  what 
I  have  hitherto  written  on  this  subject.  The  venue  of  the  case,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  the  metaphor,  has  been  removed  from  the  Courts  of 
Nisi  Prius  to  those  of  Equity.  In  order  to  hold  my  ground  I  am  now 
called  on  to  defend  certain  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  whole  Imperial  policy.  The  task  is  one  which  for  its  full  accom- 
plishment would  require  volumes  and  not  pages.  Nor,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  should  I  have  ventured  to  take  the  initiative  in  ex- 
pounding what  I  hold  to  be  the  true  theory  of  our  national  life, 
especially  in  opposition  to  a  statesman  who  speaks  with  the  authority 
justly  due  to  a  world-wide  fame.  But  as  I  have  advocated  certain 
views  with  regard  to  England  in  relation  to  Egypt,  and  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  taxed  these  views  as  forming  '  a  new  snare  in  the  path  of 
our  policy,'  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I  endeavour  to  explain  as 
succinctly  as  I  may  what  I  hold  to  be  the  part,  whether  you  call  it 
mission,  or  policy,  or  destiny,  that  this  England  of  ours  has  played, 
and  has  yet  to  play,  on  the  stage  of  history.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
stated  correctly  that  my  ( first  and  fundamental  proposition  is  that 
the  preservation  of  our  dominion  in  the  East  is  only  less  important  to 

-  us  than  the  preservation  of  our  national  independence.'  I  accept  the 
statement  thankfully.  The  only  qualification  I  should  make  would 
be  to  substitute  the  word  Empire  for  *  our  dominion  in  the  East.' 

•  India  is  the  greatest  of  our  Imperial  possessions ;  but  what  I  contend 
for  is  that  the  maintenance  of  our  Empire  is  to  us  as  a  nation  a  matter 
of  vital  import,  only  to  be  postponed  to  the  maintenance  of  our  inde- 
pendence. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
estimate  of  his  position,  regards  our  Empire  in  general,  and  India  in 
particular,  as  mere  accidents  of  our  national  greatness — as  sources  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength— as  liabilities  to  be  diminished,  rather 
than  as  assets  to  be  enlarged  and  secured.  It  is  possible  that  in 
defining  thus  crudely  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  may 
be  assigning  to  him  opinions  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  to  which 
he  has  committed  himself  in  his  *  Aggression  on  Egypt.'  If  so,  I 
trust  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  protesting  rather  against  a 
school  than  against  the  utterances  of  an  individual  teacher.  I  think, 
however,  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  definition  just  given  of 
Mr-Gladstone's  opinions  represents  feirly  enough  the  anti-imperialist 
theory  of  English  statecraft.  To  this  theory  of  statecraft  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has,  as  I  understand,  given  his  adhesion  in  the  article  on  which  I 
comment.  He  would  doubtless  repudiate  the  extravagances  to  which 
some  of  its  chief  adherents  have  committed  themselves.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's authority  as  the  foremost  of  British  statesmen  and  as  the  some- 
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time  Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire  so  far  surpasses  that  of  the 
professors  and  publicists  who  have  hitherto  been  the  champions  of  the 
anti-imperialist  dogma,  that  he  can  hardly  complain  if  his  name  should 
be  identified  with  the  dogma  in  question,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
to  whom  its  parentage  is  perhaps  more  justly  due. 

It  does  not  logically  follow  that  because  a  politician  objects  to 
any  further  extension  of  our  Empire  he  should  therefore  be  in  favour 
of  its  dismemberment.  But  if  once  this  country  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  had  enough  of  empire,  and  that  we  should  do 
wisely  to  reduce  our  Imperial  liabilities  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so 
consistently  with  the  moral  obligations  we  have  undertaken,  then  the 
days  of  our  rule  as  a  great  Power  beyond  the  four  seas  are  clearly 
numbered.  Englishmen  who  live  out  their  lives  in  these  small  islands, 
who  give  the  best  of  their  labour  to  the  questions,  conflicts,  issues 
of  our  insular  existence,  are  apt  to  forget  what  England  is  in  truth. 
Take  up  any  gazetteer,  and  you  will  find  there  what  every  schoolboy  is 
supposed  to  know,  but  what  to  scores  of  Englishmen  out  of  every  hun- 
dred will  read  like  a  new  discovery,  the  dimensions  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain.  The  United  Kingdom,  with  an  area  of  120,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  thirty-three  millions,  rules  over  eight 
million  square  miles  of  the  globe's  surface  and  two  hundred  millions 
of  the  world's  inhabitants.  Open  any  map,  and  glance  for  one  moment 
at  the  dominions  in  which  the  Union-jack  is  the  standard  of  the  ruling 
race  1  Canada  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  the  continent  of  Australia,  the  South  of  Africa,  are  only 
the  largest  blotches,  so  to  speak,  in  a  world  chart  blurred  and  dotted  over 
with  the  stamp  marks  of  British  rule.  Spread-eagle  declamation 
about  the  Empire  over  which  the  sun  never  sets  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  our  day,  or  the  tone  of  thought  which  prevails 
amidst  our  governing  classes.  Facts  and  not  fancies  are  the  cry  of 
the  age.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  after  all,  the  existence  of 
the  British  Empire  is  a  fact  and  not  a  fancy.  It  is  true  that  the 
conditions  under  which  we  hold  our  Imperial  possessions  are  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  But  whether  the  tenure  be  that  of  an  ill-defined 
partnership  as  in  Canada,  or  of  direct  military  dominion  as  in 
India,  there  is  this  in  common  to  all  our  colonies.  Wherever  the 
Union-jack  floats,  there  the  English  race  rules;  English  laws  prevail; 
English  ideas  are  dominant ;  English  speech  holds  the  upper  hand. 
Our  Empire  may  or  may  not  be  a  benefit  to  England  or  to  the 
countries  over  which  she  holds  dominion ;  but  its  reality  is  as  certain 
as  its  magnitude.  If,  by  any  possibility,  one  of  the  chief  countriesjof 
the  world  could  suddenly  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  world's  sur- 
face just  as  the  lost  Pleiad  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and 
if  the  country  doomed  to  annihilation  were  selected  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  upon  which  boys  act  when  they  pull  down  an  anthill,  it  is 
certain  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  chosen  for  obliteration,  on 
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the  ground  that  its  sudden  disappearance  would  cause  the  maximum 
of  disturbance  to  the  denizens  of  this  planet.  No  greater  scurry  of 
human  ants  looking  for  new  nests,  seeking  in  vain  for  their  lost  shelter, 
could  well  be  devised  for  the  amusement  of  some  malicious  Titan  to  whom 
the  earth  was  a  play-ball  than  would  be  produced  by  the  sudden  sub- 
mersion of  these  islands.  Indeed,  in  as  far  as  we  know  of  the  world's 
annals,  no  similar  event  could  ever  have  produced  so  great  a  cataclysm 
throughout  the  inhabited  globe,  unless  Italy  had  suddenly  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  days  when  the  Soman  Empire  was  at  the  greatest 
of  its  power.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  asserting  that  England  occu- 
pies, or  ought  to  occupy,  the  foremost  rank  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. All  I  do  assert  is  that  England,  like  Rome,  is  the  corner-stone 
of  an  imperial  fabric  such  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  country 
to  erect,  or  uphold  when  erected.  This  being  so— and  that  it  is  so 
even  the  most  fanatical  of  anti-imperialists  will  admit — the  burden 
of  proof  surely  rests  with  those  who  would  pull  down  this  Greater 
Britain,  or  allow  it  to  fall  to  pieces,  not  with  those  who  would  con- 
solidate or,  if  need  be,  extend  the  inheritance  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  labour,  self-sacrifice,  and  courage  of  bygone  generations  of 
Englishmen. 

The  general  issue  of  Empire  or  no  Empire  is  not  affected  by  con- 
siderations as  to  individual  augmentations  or  cessions  of  territory.  I 
may  admit,  as  a  matter  of  argument,  that  England  gained,  rather 
than  lost,  by  the  secession  of  her  American  colonies ;  that  the  cession 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  a  wise  measure,  and  the  annexation  of  Fiji 
an  unwise  one.  I  may  even  acknowledge  that  the  secession  of  Canada 
from  the  mother  country  is  an  event  to  be  looked  forward  to  without 
regret.  Personally  I  should  dissent  from  most  of  these  conclusions ; 
but,  even  if  I  accepted  them,  I  should  see  no  cause  to  alter  my  view, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire — that  is,  of  British  authority  over 
a  vast  outlying  territory — ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief, 
object  of  British  statesmanship.  People,  I  think,  are  too  apt  to  forget 
how  it  is  that  this  Empire  has  come  into  being.  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  we  have  never  been  a  conquering  nation.  Since  the  days 
when  the  Plantagenets  essayed  the  conquest  of  France  we  have  never 
deliberately  undertaken  the  conquest  of  any  foreign  country ;  we  have 
never  made  war  with  the  set  purpose  of  annexing  any  given  territory. 
We  have  had  no  monarchs  whose  aim  and  ambition  it  has  been  to  add 
fresh  possessions  to  the  crown,  in  order  simply  and  solely  to  extend 
the  area  of  their  dominions.  North  and  south,  east  and  west,  we 
have  planted  the  British  flag  in  every  comer  of  the  globe,  but  we 
have  done  so  rather  in  obedience  to  real  or  fancied  exigencies  than  to 
any  lust  of  conquest.  The  definition  which  Topsy,  in  Uncle  TorrCs 
Cabin,  gave  -of  her  being  would  be  about  the  best  that  could  be  given 
of  the  origin  of  our  Empire.  4  'Spects  it  growed,'  is  the  sum  of  what 
one  can  say  about  the  subject.  No  individual  name  is  associated  with 
Vol.  II.— No.  7.  X 
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the  foundation  of  our  Imperial  power.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  that  the 
men  chiefly  associated  with  the  warlike  glories  of  England — Marl- 
borough, Nelson,  Wellington — added  little  or  nothing  directly  to  our 
dominions  beyond  the  seas.  A  motley  variety  of  causes,  motives, 
accidents,  have  combined  together  to  create  the  Empire  of  England. 
In  all  the  countless  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  from  the 
time  when  England  first  became  a  Power  in  Europe,  we  have  fought 
by  land  and  sea  to  uphold  or  upset  dynasties,  to  advance  or  suppress 
creeds,  to  revenge  injuries  or  to  avert  dangers,  to  protect  our  sub* 
jects  abroad  pr  to  secure  the  interests  of  our  merchants  at  home. 
But  our  conquests  have  come  to  us  as  the  accidents  of  war,  not  as 
the  objects  of  our  warfare.  I  do  not  deduce  from  this  that  our 
annexations  of  territory  have  been  obtained  more  justly  or  more 
rightfully  than  those  of  Powers  who  have  conquered  for  the  sake  of 
conquering.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  our  Empire  is  the  result 
not  so  much  of  any  military  spirit  as  of  a  certain  instinct  of  develop- 
ment inherent  in  our  race.  We  have  in  us  the  blood  of  the  Vikings ; 
and  the  same  impulse  which  sent  the  Norsemen  forth  to  seek  new 
diomes  in  strange  lands  has,  for  century  after  century,  impelled  their 
^descendants  to  wander  forth  in  search  of  wealth,  power,  or  adventure. 
^  To  be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,'  seems  to  be 
the  mission  entrusted  to  us,  as  it  was  to  the  survivors  of  the  deluge. 
"The  Wandering  Jew  of  nations,  it  is  forbidden  to  us  to  rest.  The 
history  of  all  our  conquests,  settlements,  annexations,  is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  substantially  the  same.  Attracted  by  the  hope  of  gain, 
the  love  of  excitement,  or,  more  often  still,  by  the  mere  migratory 
instinct,  English  settlers  pitch  their  tents  in  some  foreign  land,  and 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  country.  But,  unlike  the  colonists  of  other 
races,  they  carry  England  with  them ;  they  keep  their  own  tongue, 
marry  amidst  their  own  people,  dwell  after  their  own  fashion,  and, 
though  they  may  live  and  die  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  look  to  the 
mother  country  as  their  home.  As  their  footing  becomes  established 
their  interests  clash  with  those  of  the  native  population.  Whether 
with  or  without  due  cause,  quarrels  ensue ;  and  then,  sometimes  by 
their  own  energy,  sometimes  by  the  aid  of  England,  sometimes  by  both 
-combined,  they  establish  their  own  supremacy,  and  become  the  ruling 
race  in  the  regions  which  they  entered  as  traders.  I  neither  say  nor 
think  that  the  men  who  have  founded  the  British  Empire  were  actuated 
consciously  by  any  very  high  or  unselfish  motives.  I  am  not  defending 
the  morality  of  the  process  by  which  the  fabric  of  that  Empire  has 
been  built  up  and  bulwarked.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  have  placed  in 
p,  clear  light  is  that  our  Empire  is  due,  not  to  the  ambition  of  kings, 
not  to  the  genius  of  generals,  not  even  to  the  prevalence  of  one  of 
those  phases  of  military  ardour  through  which  most  nations  have  to 
pass,  but  to  the  silent,  constant  operation  of  the  instincts,  laudable 
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or  otherwise,  which  have  filled  the  world  with  the  sound  of  the 
English  tongue.  If  our  Empire  beyond  the  seas  is  to  be  undone  of 
our  own  free  will  and  consent,  we  shall  have  not  only  to  rewrite  our 
history,  but  to  remodel  our  character  as  a  nation.  To  say  that  our 
Empire  is  '  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,'  is  not  to  express 
an  opinion,  but  to  assert  a  fact.  So  long  as  Englishmen  retain  at 
once  their  migratory  instinct,  their  passion  for  independence,  and 
their  impatience  of  foreign  rule,  they  are  bound  by  a  manifest  destiny 
to  found  empires  abroad,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  themselves  the 
dominant  race  in  the  foreign  countries  to  which  they  wander.  If 
England  were  deprived  to-morrow  of  all  her  colonies,  and  if  her 
people  still  retained  their  independence  and  their  energy,  they  would 
at  once  begin  again  to  go  through  the  process  of  empire-making ; 
and  this  they  would  do  not  so  much  of  intent  and  forethought  as  in 
compliance  with  a  like  instinct  to  that  which  leads  ants,  as  soon  as 
their  scare  is  over,  after  the  destruction  of  their  nest,  to  set  to  work  to 
build  up  a  new  shelter  and  abode. 

I  may  perhaps  as  well  say  here  that  I  do  not  regard  the  manifest 
destiny  plea  as  a  justification  for  the  modes  in  which  our  Empire  has 
been  established.  I  have  as  little  sympathy  with  the  i  right  of  might* 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his  disciples  as  any  one  well  can  have 
who  is  not  prepared  to  ignore  the  conditions  under  which  mankind  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being.  But  when  an  argument  is  raised  as 
to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  extending  our  Empire,  it  is  well 
to  show  that  this  Empire  came  into  existence  through  the  operation 
of  natural  causes  associated  with  our  national  character,  instincts, 
and  propensities.  If  the  retention  of  our  Empire  is  regarded  as  a  sin, 
then  it  is  no  defence  to  say  that  we  are  impelled  to  it  by  our  English 
nature  \  but  if  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  inexpedient,  then  the 
element  of  national  proclivities  becomes  a  most  important  item  of 
consideration.  I  suppose,  however,  my  opponents  would  retort  that, 
even  admitting  the  truth  of  my  theory  with  regard  to  the  process  by 
which  our  Empire  has  been  constructed,  the  influences  to  which  I 
alluded  have  ceased  to  exist.  They  would  argue  that  England  has 
now  reached  a  degree  of  civilisation  or  development  under  which  a 
colonial  empire  is  no  longer  a  necessity  of  her  existence.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  onus  probancti  lies  with  the  authors  of  this  theory. 
At  first  sight  a  house  is  not  strengthened  by  removing  its  foundations; 
a  bank  is  not  rendered  more  solvent  by  exhausting  its  resources.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  possession  of  a  number  of  outlying 
dependencies  scattered  over  every  portion  of  the  globe  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  commercial  prosperity  on  which  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  depends.  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  never  seem  to  me  to  realise 
how  accidental— I  will  not  say  how  artificial — our  insular  greatness 
is  in  itself.  We  owe  the  fact  that  we  are  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the 
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world,  not  to  the  natural  resources  of  our  country,  not  to  the  military 
character  of  our  people,  not  even  to  the  advantages  of  our  position, 
but  to  the  circumstance  of  our  having  got  the  trade  of  the  world  into 
our  hands,  and  thereby  secured  the  pre-eminence  due  to  the  command 
of  wealth.     And  the  reasons  why  we  have  got  the  trade  of  the  world 
into  our  hands  are  threefold.    First  and  foremost,  the  possession  of 
certain  national  qualities,  which  lead  us  to  devote  more  energy,  to  run 
more  risk,  to  undergo  more  inconvenience,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
abroad,  than  other  nations  are  prepared  to  do ;  the  second  is  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  able  to  protect  our  commerce  by  our  naval 
supremacy ;  and  the  third  is  the  ownership  of  ports  and  stations  all 
over  the  world  in  which  our  vessels  can  rest  secure  under  our  own 
flag.     Without  colonies  we  could  not  keep  up  our  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  and  when  Britannia  ceases  to  rule  the  waves,  her  commercial 
supremacy  cannot  be  maintained.    Moreover,  our  industrial  greatness 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  estimate  formed  of  our  power 
by  foreign  countries.     Prestige  is  to  a  nation  very  much  what  credit 
is  to  an  individual.     It  is  not  the  feet  that  they  are  so  wealthy,  but 
the  feet  that  they  are  believed  to  be  so  wealthy,  which  enables  the 
house  of  Eothschild  to  command  credit  throughout  the  world.    It  is 
so  with  England.     Our  accumulated  riches,  our  vast  enterprises,  our 
colossal  trade  would  wither  away  to  nothing,  if  we  lost  the  repute  of 
power  which  stands  us  in  lieu  of  the  reality.     No  thinking  man  can 
compare  the  immensity  of  our  transactions  with  the  smallness  of  the 
forces  at  our  disposal  without  being  conscious  of  how  much  we  owe  to 
prestige.  I  do  not  say  that  that  prestige  is  baseless.  On  the  contrary,, 
I  believe  the  world  is  not  far  wrong  in  the  confidence  it  entertains  in 
the  potential   strength  of  England,  in  the  latent  resources  to  be 
found,  if  need  be,  in  her  wealth,  her  energy,  and  her  Empire.     But 
if,  with  or  without  reason,  that  confidence  were  to  be  shaken,  the  effort 
we  as  a  nation  should  be  called  upon  to  make  in  order  to  hold  our 
own  would  be  one  from  which  we  should  find  it  hard  to  recover.  And 
the  confidence  of  which  I  speak,  if  not  entirely  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  Empire,  depends  upon  it.     If  once  we  show  a  readiness, 
to  let  the  power  our  fathers  won  for  us  slip  through  our  listless  hands* 
our  prestige  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  credit  which  enables  us  to  dis- 
pense with  the  sacrifices  other  nations  are  required  to  make  in  order 
to  protect  their  independence.     Our  greatness,  in  short,  is  like  that 
of  Carthage  rather  than  that  of  Rome,  equally  real  while  it  lasts,  but 
liable  to  be  overthrown  at  far  shorter  notice.     Of  course  it  may  be 
said  that  a  greatness  resting  on  so  insecure  a  basis  cannot  last  for 
ever.     The   statement  cannot  be  gainsayed.     Everything  in   this, 
world,  empires,  races,  creeds,  is  destined  to  pass  away ;  and  if  the- 
probable  durability  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  could  be  estimated 
by  any  actuarial  process,  I  doubt  the  first  or  even  the  second  place 
in  calculated  longevity  being  assigned  to  Great  Britain  as  she  is 
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known  to  us.  But  to  say  that  on  this  account  we  should  let  the 
Empire  fall  to  pieces  is  as  unworthy  as  for  a  man  to  say  he  will  take 
no  part  in  the  affairs  of  life  because  he  has  to  die.  Nation  and 
men  alike,  we  have  all  to  play  out  our  part  during  the  span  of 
time  we  occupy  the  stage.  The  proudest  aristocrat  in  the  world 
cannot  seriously  believe  his  house  is  likely  to  last  for  ever,  and  yet, 
if  he  is  true  to  his  faith,  he  labours  none  the  less  to  hand  down  the 
family  name  and  status  unimpaired  to  another  generation.  And  so 
even  those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  any  State,  and 
of  England  perhaps  less  than  of  others,  may  well  toil  and  struggle 
to  leave  the  inheritance  of  power  and  glory  they  have  received  from 
their  fathers  undiminished  to  their  children. 

Moreover,  incidentally,  our  Empire  is  of  priceless  value  to  us 
as  a  nation.  As  a  mere  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  I 
believe  we  receive  far  more  from  our  Empire  by  the  extension  of  our 
trade  than  we  expend  on  its  maintenance.  But,  even  if  this  were 
otherwise,  unproductive  possessions  are  not  necessarily  unremunerative. 
It  would  be  easy,  I  suspect,  to  prove  by  figures  to  any  owner  of  a 
moor  that  he  lost  money  by  not  letting  it  out  for  sheep  farms.  But 
his  answer  would  be  that  he  gained  more  in  the  health,  vigour,  and 
energy  he  derived  from  shooting  on  his  moors,  than  he  could  lose  in 
money  rental.  In  like  manner  it  might  be  urged  that  even  if  we,  as 
a  nation,  paid  more  for  our  Empire  than  it  brought  back  to  us,  the 
bargain  was  still  a  cheap  one.  The  energies  of  our  race,  the  qualities 
which  have  made  these  islands  what  they  are,  find  their  scope, 
nutriment,  and  development  in  the  work  of  colonising  new  lands, 
administering  foreign  governments,  and  ruling  over  less  masterful 
races.  Greater  Britain  serves  as  a  safety-valve  for  Great  Britain. 
At  all  times  in  our  history  we  have  had  Drakes,  Baleighs,  Napiers, 
Cochranes,  and  Brookes,  and  so  we  should  still  have  if  England  were 
confined  within  the  four  seas.  But  if  the  restles3  energies,  the 
exuberant  vitalities,  the  thirst  for  adventure,  which  found  their  vent 
and  outlet  in  the  far-away  regions  we  have  added  to  our  dominions, 
had  been  locked  up  and  immured  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
island  home,  our  State  would  long  ago  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  turbulence  of  its  component  elements.  When  our  English  race 
was  located  within  these  small  islands,  it  was  bound  to  escape  from 
its  prison  or  to  consume  itself  by  the  very  excess  of  its  own  energy. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  parks  are  the  lungs  of  London.  It  might 
be  said,  I  think  with  greater  truth,  that  Canada,  India,  and  Australia 
are  the  lungs  of  England.  Still,  the  world  was  not  created  for  the 
benefit  of  Anglo-Saxondom ;  and  I  for  one  should  be  ashamed 
to  plead  the  cause  of  our  Empire  beyond  the  seas,  if  all  I  could  say 
of  it  was  that  it  was  good  for  England.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
honestly  put  forward  the  plea  so  often  urged  of  late,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  his  high 
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approval,  that  we  rule  India  and  the  other  portions  of  our  Empire,  in 
which  we  are  masters  and  not  settlers,  on  account  of  the  benefits  we 
confer,  or  hope  to  confer,  upon  the  subject  race.  To  my  thinking  it  is 
a 'mere  pretence  to  say  that  we  went  to  India  in  the  first  instance, 
or  stop  there  now,  because  we  believe  our  presence  to  be  a  boon  to 
the  Hindoos.  We  have  created  an  Empire  beyond  the  seas  for  the 
reason  described  in  the  motto  of  the  Kings  of  Savoy,  '  Je  suis  mon 
aistre.'  We  too  have  followed  our  star,  fulfilled  our  destiny,  worked 
out  the  will  implanted  in  us ;  and  to  say  that  we  have  been  influenced 
in  the  main  by  any  higher  motive  seems  to  me  a  self-deception* 
Still,  though  to  assert  that  we  have  gone  forth  to  foreign  lands  for  the 
sake  of  doing  good  would  be  sheer  hypocrisy,  we  may  fairly  say  that 
we  have  done  good  by  going,  and  are  doing  good  by  stopping.  In  the 
countries,  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Cape,  where  we  have 
planted  ourselves  as  settlers,  the  world  at  large  has  been  the  gainer 
by  the  substitution  of  civilisation  for  savagery.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  us,  what  can  be  said  of  few  conquering  races,  that  in  no 
instance  have  we  destroyed  a  superior  civilisation,  or  left  the  world 
poorer  in  respect  of  culture  by  our  conquests  than  we  found  it. 
And  with  respect  to  countries  like  India  or  Ceylon,  where  we  rule  as 
masters,  not  as  settlers,  as  conquerors  rather  than  as  emigrants, 
we  can  make  out  a  fair  defence  for  our  supremacy.  We  have  sub* 
stituted  law  and  order  for  anarchy  and  oppression,  settled  peace  for 
intestine  warfare,  a  higher  standard  of  government  for  a  lower.  I 
have  no  great  belief  in  the  theory  that  certain  races  cannot  ap- 
preciate good  government.  After  all,  there  is,  as  Sam  Slick  said,  a 
good  deal  of  human  nature  about  men ;  and  a  desire  for  justice,  a 
respect  for  honest  dealing,  are  common  to  all  mankind. 

However  keenly  we  may  perceive  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
our  Western  civilisation,  no  man  not  given  to  paradox  can  question 
its  superiority  to  that  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Under  it 
there  is  at  any  rate  an  opening  for  progress,  an  opportunity  of  change 
for  the  better,  an  escape  from  the  dead  suspension  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual growth  to  which  caste,  and  custom,  and  usage  have  con- 
demned the  East.  Whatever  else  we  may  have  failed  to  do,  the  mere 
existence  of  our  Empire  has  brought  new  life  into  lands  stagnant  for 
ages,  has  stirred  up  dormant  energies,  has  instilled  the  rudimental 
ideas  of  individual  liberty,  equality  before  the  law,  and  public  duty. 
Be  our  own  future  fortunes  what  they  may,  a  new  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  era  will  date  for  no  small  portion  of  the  globe  from  the  days 
when  Englishmen  first  extended  their  dominion  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  island  seas ;  and  the  knowledge  that  this  is  so  may 
fairly  be  counted  against  the  many  blots  which  stain  our  Imperial 
records. 

There  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  three  arguments  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  the  considerations  briefly  alluded  to  above. 
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I  may  be  told  that  we  have  no  right  to  maintain  an]  Empire  abroad 
by  force  at  all ;  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  maintain  this  Empire 
without  exhausting  our  strength  ;  and  that,  finally,  if  we  have  both 
the  right  and  the  power,  the  gain  is  not  commensurate  to  the  cost. 

Nowj  logically,  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  existence 
of  our  Empire,  or  of  any  Empire  supported  by  force,  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  the  law  of  nations  is  to 
be  regulated  on  the  principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  ye  would  be 
done  by,  I  do  not  see  where  the  process  of  disintegration  is  to  stop. 
The  same  principle  which  would  call  on  us  to  surrender  Gibraltar  to 
the  Spaniards,  ought,  in  logic,  to  lead  us  to  give  back  New  Zealand 
to  the  Maories.  It  might  be  shown  by  an  equally  strong  argument 
that  America,  if  she  is  not  in  duty  bound  to  restore  their  old  hunt- 
ing-grounds on  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson  to  the  Eed  Indians, 
lies  under  a  moral  obligation  to  stop  her  advance  towards  the  Pacific 
for  fear  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  last  of  the  Mohicans.  As 
an  abstract  principle  we  are  all  prepared  to  agree  with  the  truism  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  governments  derive 
their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  how  this 
principle  is  to  be  applied  to  practical  life  neither  the  Old  Wofld  nor 
the  New  has  yet  been  able  to  discover.  The  Latin  adage,  Quod  fieri 
non  debet  factum  valet ,  cannot  be  made  to  square  with  any  abstract 
rule  of  international  morality.  If  we  have  no  right  to  acquire  Egypt, 
it  follows  that  we  have  no  right  to  hold  India.  If  the  consent  of  the 
governed  is  a  8me  qua  non  of  all  just  government,  then  we  have  no 
right  to  hold  Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  or  Shanghai,  or  Singapore.'  Nor 
can  we  lay  down  any  theory  by  which,  though  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
hold  India  against  the  wish  of  the  Hindoos,  we  are  at  liberty  to  hold 
Ireland  against  the  wish  of  the  Irish.  If  it  is  said  that  the  possession 
of  Ireland  is  essential  to  us,  while  that  of  India  is  not,  then  the  con- 
troversy is  removed  from  the  domain  of  principle  to  that  of  expe- 
diency, which  is  the  very  point  I  am  contending.  No  sensible  man 
argues  that  all  annexations  and  all  usurped  dominions  are  good  in 
themselves.  All  I  desire  to  point  out  is  that  annexation  and  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  are  part  of  the  recognised  and  legitimate  weapons 
by  which  all  nations  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

As  to  the  second  plea,  that  we  are  wanting  in  the  power  to  main- 
tainrthe  Empire  as  it  exists,  I  should  reply  that  this  view  is  based 
upon  assumptions  which  so  far  have  not  stood  the  tests  of  expe- 
rience. One  would  have  said  beforehand  that  it  was  an  utter 
impossibility  for  the  small  island  home  of  the  penitus  toto  divisos 
orbe  Britannos  to  rule  over  an  Empire  far  exceeding  in  magni- 
tude that  of  Rome  in  the  fulness  of  her  glory.  Still  the^thing 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  and  it  is  idle  to  argue  now 
that  its  accomplishment  is  an  impossibility.  Why,  we  may  ask, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  is  the  England  of  our  day  unequal  to 
a  task  which  she  has  performed  for   generation  after   generation? 
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Our  population  is  far  larger  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  period 
of  our  history ;  our  wealth  is  greater ;  our  command  of  the  seas  is 
as  unquestioned  as  ever,  while  the  discovery  of  steam  and  telegraphy 
haB  to  a  great  extent  removed  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  the  seat  of  our  power  and  our  remote  dependencies.  There 
are  positions  in  life  in  which  it  is  safer  to  go  forward  than  to  retrace 
one's  steps;  and  England,  as  I  hold,  is  in  such  a  position.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  consider  whether  we  were  wise  in  burdening  ourselves 
with  an  empire.  We  have  got  the  burden  on  our  backs,  and  we 
must  either  bear  it  or  throw  it  aside  together  with  the  treasure  it 
contains.  If  it  ought  to  be  our  policy  to  get  rid  of  the  weight  and 
cost  of  Empire,  there  is  no  good  in  dropping  a  province  here  and 
sacrificing  a  colony  there.  For  the  reduction  of  liabilities,  whether 
financial  or  Imperial,  retrenchment,  to  be  of  any  service,  must  be 
wholesale  and  permanent,  not  retail  and  spasmodic.  So  long  as  we 
keep  a  bold  front  to  the  world,  and  show  not  only  by  word  but  by 
deed  that  we  are  resolved  to  hold  our  own,  we  run  but  slight  risk  of 
interference.  But  if  once  the  belief  should  gain  ground  that  our 
shoulders  were  becoming  too  weak  to  bear  our  burden,  if  once  the 
British  Empire  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sick  Man,  not  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  world,  we  should  be  assailed  on  all  sides,  and 
should  have  to  fight  not  only  for  our  Empire,  but  for  our  national 
existence.  And  nothing  would,  in  my  judgment,  tend  so  much  to 
create  a  belief  abroad  in  our  national  decadence  as  the  discovery  that 
we  shrank  from  any  step  necessary  to  consolidate  our  Empire  through 
fear  of  increasing  the  area  of  our  dominions.  We  by  custom  and 
habit  have  got  so  used  to  the  existence  of  our  Empire  that  it  seems 
to  ns  to  belong  to  the  established  order  of  things.  To  judge  from 
the  sort  of  language  constantly  used  in  the  press  and  even  in 
Parliament  by  the  school  of  politicians  who  are  opposed  to  any  ex- 
tension of  our  Imperial  liabilities,  one  would  suppose  that  the  pos- 
session by  England  of  India,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Cape,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  rest,  was  regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as  a 
natural  and  reasonable  arrangement  in  which  mankind  has  long  ago 
agreed  to  acquiesce.  To  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
with  which  England  is  regarded  abroad  by  friends  as  well  as  by  foes, 
there  is  something  ludicrous  in  being  seriously  told,  as  we  often  are 
by  our  public  instructors,  that  our  policy  is  defence,  not  defiance. 
Why,  the  very  existence  of  our  Empire  is  a  standing  defiance  to  half 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  acquired  it  because  we  were  strong ; 
we  hold  it  only  because  we  are  believed— and  as  I  deem  with  truth — 
to  be  strong  still.  And  if  we  wish  to  keep  what  we  have  got  in 
peace  and  quietness,  we  cannot  well  pay  too  dearly  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  belief  which  constitutes  our  security. 

As  to  the  third  and  last  plea  of  my  supposed  objectors,  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone.    No  statesman  is  likely 
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to  have  less  sympathy  with  the  cui  bono  outcry  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters as  an  argument  against  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to 
confirm  our  Empire.  The  question,  *  What  is  the  good  of  the  Empire 
to  Englishmen  ? '  can  best  be  answered  by  the  further  question, 4  What  is 
the  good  of  anything  which  does  not  involve  the  satisfaction  of  some 
material  want  or  the  gratification  of  some  sense  or  appetite  ? '  When 
you  once  try  to  analyse  the  exact  amount  of  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  any  effort,  or  sacrifice,  or  labour,  you  soon  find  yourself  out  of 
your  depth.  If  a  man  chooses  to  say,  as  many  men  think,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  living  for,  except  personal  self-indul- 
gence, then  it  is  idle  to  argue  with  him  as  to  the  superiority  of 
higher  aims  and  objects.  If  I  am  asked  to  explain  what  good  India 
is  to  me — speaking  of  myself  as  an  unit  in  the  mass  of  individuals 
which  makes  up  the  nation — I  can  only  reply  that  I  should  find  it 
equally  hard  to  explain  what  good  it  is  to  me  personally  to  belong  to 
a  country  which  enjoys  national  independence  or  political  freedom. 
Patriotism,  love  of  liberty,  and  even  pride  of  race  are  all  based  upon 
the  recognition  of  truths  inconsistent  with  the  cui  bono  theory  of 
life.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  philosophically 
what  difference  it  makes  to  a  man's  personal  comfort  whether  he  is 
known  or  unknown,  powerful  or  insignificant,  celebrated  or  obscure. 
Still  experience  shows  us  that  desire  of  fame,  love  of  power,  ambition 
of  success  for  its  own  sake,  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  and  per- 
manent of  the  motives  that  influence  mankind.  As  it  is  with  indi- 
viduals so  it  is  with  nations.  There  are  races  which  seem  devoid  of 
the  instinct  of  ambition ;  but  to  those  nations  which,  happily  or  un- 
happily for  themselves,  have  once  known  greatness,  the  sense  of  power, 
the  exercise  of  mastery,  the  acknowledgment  of  strength,  are  as  es- 
sential to  the  gratification  of  their  mental  wants  as  food  and  drink 
are  to  the  support  of  material  existence.  The  self-same  instincts 
which  created  our  Empire  render  its  preservation  a  matter  very  near 
and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen. 

That  the  possession  of  our  Empire  does  add  materially  to  our 
power,  greatness,  and  fame,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  dispute.  Nor 
is  there  any  more  need  of  arguing  the  point  that  to  belong  to  a 
great,  powerful,  and  famous  nation,  does  in  a  very  distinct,  though 
not  very  easily  definable  way,  add  more  or  less  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  component  members  of  the  nation.  That  this  satisfaction  is  not 
in  itself  ignoble  or  unworthy,  Mr.  Gladstone  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  But,  if  I  understand  aright  the  train 
of  thought  which  runs  through  Mr.  Gladstone's  article,  he  would 
urge  that  the  satisfaction  derived,  and  justly  derived,  from  Empire  is 
in  the  main  confined  to  the  governing  classes,  and  that,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Imperial  pride  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  community, 
the  interests  of  the  working  class  are  postponed  to  those  of  national 
aggrandisement.    The  force  of  this  argument  I  should  admit  most 
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fully,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  me  that  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  that  is  of  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  wonld  be  im- 
proved by  the  reduction  of  our  Empire  within  the  compass  of  these 
islands.  But  so  far  I  fail  to  see  any  proof  that  the  evils  of  our  social 
inequalities,  great  and  unquestionable  as  they  are,  arise  from  the 
fact  of  England's  possessing  a  large  number  of  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies. No  doubt  men  who  live  by  manual  labour  derive  less  satisfac- 
tion from  the  sense  of  national  greatness  than  men  of  fortune  and 
culture.  But  in  just  the  same  way  they  derive  less  advantage  from 
our  national  liberties  and  less  delight  from  our  national  literature. 
To  say  this  is  only  to  assert  that  the  rich  have  a  greater  share  than 
the  poor  in  all  the  possessions,  moral  as  well  as  material,  of  England. 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  right.  All  I  say  is  that  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  would  be 
affected  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  Imperial  power.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  serious  blow  to  our  national  prestige  would  immediately  impair 
our  national  prosperity  ;  and  the  loss  entailed  by  the  political  decline 
of  England  would  fall  most  heavily,  in  as  far  as  material  considera- 
tions are  concerned,  on  the  classes  who  live  by  their  daily  labour. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  assume  that  there  is  any  fun- 
damental difference  of  view  on  questions  of  an  Imperial  character 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  our  society.  Englishmen  of 
all  ranks  have  very  much  in  common ;  and  the  John  Bullism  so  uni- 
versal amidst  our  artisans  and  labourers  is  only  a  somewhat  coarser 
and  more  commonplace  manifestation  of  the  pride  of  empire  which 
distinguishes  our  ruling  castes.  The  instincts  which  year  after  year 
fill  our  emigrant  vessels  with  English  working  men  seeking  new  homes 
in  the  colonies  of  Greater  Britain  are  almost  identically  the  same  as 
those  to  which  the  existence  of  our  Indian  Empire  is  due. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  considerations  at 
perhaps  undue  length,  because  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  the  Empire  is  utterly  fatal  to  the  policy  I 
have  been  allowed  to  advocate  in  these  pages  with  respect  to  Egypt. 
As  I  stated  in  my  first  article,  my  whole  argument  is  based  on  the 
importance  of  upholding  our  rule  in  India.  *  If,'  I  said,  c  India  is  not 
worth  preserving,  then  cadat  qucestio.'  With  a  courage  which  even 
those  who  dissent  most  strongly  from  his  views  must  admire,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone states  distinctly  that  India  is  not  worth  preserving,  in  the  sense, 
at  any  rate,  which  I  attach  to  the  word c  worth.'  His  view  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  our  Indian  Empire  is  a  possession  which  we  were  unwise  ever 
to  acquire,  which  has  not  proved  of  any  advantage  to  us,  and  which  we 
should  do  well  to  get  rid  of  at  the  first  opportunity  whenever  we  could 
do  so  without  a  breach  of  the  obligations  we  have  undertaken  towards 
the  people  of  that  country.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  is  no 
present  possibility  or  immediate  probability  of  our  being  relieved  firom 
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our  obligations,  and  that  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  honour*  it  is  our 
duty  'to  study  the  maintenance  of  our  power  in  India.'  I  may 
remark  here  that  this  admission  goes  a  long  way  towards  establishing 
my  plea  for  the  occupation  of  the  Isthmus*  If  you  once  admit  ^that 
from  whatever  cause  we  are  bound  to  maintain  our  power  in  India, 
it  follows  that  we  are  bound  to  take  the  means  requisite  to  the  effec- 
tuation of  this  object.  Qui  veut  lajm  veut  les  moyens ;  and  if,  as  I 
have  attempted  to  show  elsewhere,  the  command  of  the  Suez  Canal  is 
essential  to  the  safety  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  if  the  command  of 
the  Canal  can  only  be  secured  by  the  occupation  of  the  Isthmus,  then 
we  cannot  act  up  to  our  obligations  towards  India  if  we  fail  to  occupy 
the  Isthmus  when  it  lies  in  our  power  to  do  so.  I  am  well  aware 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  disputes  the  justice  of  my  assertion  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  India.  Whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  this  opinion  of  mine  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
practical,  not  moral  considerations ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  agrees  so  far  with  me  as  to  admit  that,  under  certain  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  occupy  Egypt  for  the 
protection  of  India. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  must  own  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  whole 
theory  as  to  our  rule  in  India  seems  to  me  untenable.  He  asserts 
that  4  we  have  no  interest  in  India  except  the  well-being  of  India 
itself;  and  that  we  retain  our  rule  of  India,  not  for  any  profit  or  ad- 
vantage of  our  own,  but  simply  because,  having  *  of  our  own  motion 
wedded  the  fortunes  of  that  country,  we  could  never  in  honour  solicit 
a  divorce.'  I  can  understand  such  a  theory  being  put  forward  to 
justify  our  Indian  Empire.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  theory  is  not 
one  which  Anglo-Indians  on  the  one  side,  or  the  natives  on  the  other, 
would  be  prepared  to  endorse.  No  doubt,  in  a  certain  vague  and 
sentimental  way,  the  eulogists  of  our  dominion  in  the  East  are 
fond  of  talking  of  the  mission  we  are  performing  in  preparing  India 
at  some  remote  and  undefined  period  to  enjoy  self-government  and 
independence.  To  my  mind,  these  professions  always  have  a  sus- 
picious semblance  to  the  statements  sometimes  made  by  men  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  that  their  real  object  in  accumulating  riches 
is  to  devote  them  to  works  of  charity  at  the  close  of  their  life.  Pro- 
fessions of  this  kind  are  not  consciously  insincere ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  our  Anglo-Indian  officials  do  honestly  cherish  a 
belief  that  their  labours  in  ruling  India  are  ennobled,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  by  the  fact  that  in  some  undefined  way  they  are  preparing 
India  at  some  unknown  date  for  freedom  and  independence.  But 
this  belief,  however  honestly  entertained,  did  not  hinder  these  self- 
same officials  from  putting  down  the  mutiny  with  merciless  severity, 
and  would  not  hinder  them  from  crushing  with  a  hand  of  iron  any 
practical  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  overthrow  our  rule. 
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If  it  pleases  anybody  to  imagine  that  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of 
our  Empire  in  India  is  the  creation  of  a  free  and  self-governing 
Hindoo  nationality,  the  belief  may  do  good,  and  can  certainly  do  no 
harm.  But  for  any  practical  purpose  it  has  as  little  influence  on  our 
administration  of  India  as  an  abstract  belief  in  the  coming  of  the 
Millennium  has  upon  our  home  legislation.  I  do  not  dispute 
for  one  moment  that  as  a  nation  we  do  honestly  wish  to 
benefit  the  natives  of  India.  I  believe  sincerely  that  our  rule 
does  benefit  the  natives.  But,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  we  rule  India, 
not  because  we  wish  to  benefit  the  natives,  still  less  because  the 
natives  are  conscious  of  the  benefits  we  confer  upon  them,  but  be- 
cause we  deem  the  possession  of  India  conducive  to  our  interests  and 
our  reputation,  because  we  have  got  it  and  intend  to  keep  it,  because 
to  us  has  been  given  a  mission  like  to  that  of  ancient  Rome,  because 
we  too  might  well  be  bidden  to  remember  that  regere  imperio 
populos  is  the  talent  committed  to  us. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  theory  that  the  greatness  of  England 
is,  to  quote  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  c  except  in  trifling  particulars,  inde- 
pendent of  all  and  every  sort  of  political  dominion  beyond  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom,' involves  consequences  fraught  with  the  utmost 
peril  to  our  national  welfare.  When,  therefore,  I  find  this  theory 
admitted  by  one  whose  individual  opinion  carries,  and  justly  carries, 
more  weight  with  the  country  at  large  than  that  of  any  other  living 
statesman,  I  feel  thankful  at  having  the  opportunity  given  me 
of  raising  my  feeble  protest  against  a  view  which,  if  carried  to  its 
logical  results,  must  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 
At  the  same  time,  I  own  cordially  there  is  little  prospect  of 
the  anti-imperialist  view  finding  favour  with  our  own  generation. 
The  English  nation  has  not  yet  been  '  educated  up '  to  the  point 
at  which  the  love  of  empire  is  regarded  as  an  idle  delusion. 
On  the  contrary,  though  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
thinking  '  that  the  territorial  appetite  has  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  revived  among  us  with  an  abnormal  vigour,'  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  the  nation  is  firm  in  its  conviction  that  the  Empire 
of  England  must  be  upheld  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards.  The  con- 
viction may  be  erroneous.  That  is  another  question.  But  so  long 
as  it  exists  the  nation  is  bound  in  common  sense  and  common 
prudence  to  neglect  no  steps  necessary  to  the  consolidation  of  our 
Empire. 

Now  I  should  be  only  repeating  myself  if  I  were  to  go  through 
once  more  the  arguments  which  I  have  urged  in  my  foregoing 
articles  to  show  that  the  command  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  important  to  us  in  order  to  secure  our  free  commu- 
nications with  India,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  it  will  become  absolutely  essential  to  our  safety.    I 
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have,  I  think,  shown  further  that,  to  secure  the  command  of  the 
Canal,  we  must  hold  the  Isthmus.  Those  who  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
my  assertions  I  would  advise  to  open  a  chart  of  the  world,  and  to 
inspect  the  position  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  lying  as  it  does  as  a  sort 
of  landlock  in  the  very  centre  of  our  route  to  India;  and  if  this 
inspection  fails  to  convince  them,  nothing  that  I  can  add  is  likely 
to  influence  their  opinion.  As  to  the  various  minor  objections  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  raised  to  my  proposals  for  direct  intervention,  I  shall 
say  nothing,  not  because  I  ignore  their  just  weight,  but  because  they 
hardly  bear  on  the  issue  I  have  endeavoured  to  raise  in  this  article. 
There  is  one  of  these  objections,  and  one  only,  which  seems  to  me  to 
require  special  allusion.  I  had  dwelt  upon  the  smallness  of  the 
territory  we  should  need  in  order  to  obtain  full  control  of  the  Canal, 
and  had  urged  this  point  in  recommendation  of  my  proposals.  Mr. 
Gladstone  retorts  that,  if  we  once  occupy  any  portion  of  Egypt,  how- 
ever small,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  extend  the  area  of  our  domi- 
nions. To  cite  his  own  eloquent  words,  c  Our  first  site  in  Egypt, 
be  it  by  larceny  or  be  it  by  emption,  will  be  the  almost  certain 
egg  of  a  North  African  Empire,  that  will  grow  and  grow  until 
another  Victoria  and  another  Albert,  titles  of  the  lake-sources  of  the 
White  Nile,  come  within  our  borders,  and  till  we  finally  join  hands 
across  the  Equator  with  Natal  and  Cape  Town.'  The  prospect  thus 
raised  is,  as  I  think,  as  likely  to  be  fulfilled  as  a  mirage  of  the  desert 
is  to  be  converted  into  reality.  Nor  do  I  quite  see  why  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Isthmus  should  force  us  to  seize  the  Upper  Nile  any 
more  than  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar  has  compelled  us  to  annex 
Spain.  Still  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  any 
intervention  in  Egypt,  however  limited  in  its  immediate  intent, 
might  ultimately  lead  to  an  extension  of  our  Empire  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile.  This  need  not  be  so ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so ;  but, 
even  if  it  were  to  be  so,  I  should  see  no  cause  for  regret.  There  is 
no  region  in  the  world  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  which  British 
energy,  British  capital,  British  honesty  of  administration,  might  be 
applied  with  greater  advantage  to  England,  with  greater  benefit  to 
the  subject  race,  and  with  less  of  the  evils  incident  to  all  foreign  rule, 
than  the  fertile  Nile-watered  lands  ruled  over  for  unknown  ages  by  one 
endless  series  of  taskmasters,  of  whom  the  reigning  dynasty  is  well- 
nigh  the  hardest.  Nowhere,  indeed,  on  the  world's  surface  could 
there  be  found  a  country  better  fitted  than  Egypt  for  the  exercise  of 
those  ruling  instincts  which  have  begotten  and  upheld  our  power.  The 
creation  of  a  North  African  as  well  as  of  a  South  African  Empire  is 
no  part  of  my  programme.  But  when  I  am  told  that  the  possibility 
of  such  an  Empire  being  established  hereafter  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
my  proposal  that  we  should  occupy  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  I  can  only 
reply  that  England  is  far  better  fitted  to  rule  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
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• 

than  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  If  we  are  to  shrink  from  a  step 
admitted  to  be  essential  to  the  safety  of  our  Empire,  because  it  may 
possibly  lead  to  an  ultimate  extension  of  our  Imperial  liabilities,  then 
— to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  a  recent  speech  to  a 
deputation  which  waited  upon  him  at  Hawarden — we  should  be 
'  unworthy  of  our  name,  unworthy  of  our  ancestors,  unworthy  of 
our  country.' 

Edward  Dicby. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

(Pbofessob  Huxley  has  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Editor  with  his  advice  upon, 
the  following  article,) 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  any  practical  question  on  which 
the  teachings  of  science  have  a  better  right  to  be  heard  than  on  that 
of  water-supply.  Whether  a  given  sample  of  water  is  wholesome  or 
unwholesome  is  not  to  be  settled  simply  by  the  eye  and  the  palate,  or 
even  in  all  cases  by  microscopic  examination.  It  often  happens, 
indeed,  that  water  which  the  chemist  would  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
may  be  seductively  clear,  sparkling,  and  palatable;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  water  which  may  excite  suspicion  by  its  discoloration 
will  be  pronounced  by  the  chemist,  and  found  by  experience,  to  be 
quite  free  from  danger.  But  if  chemical  science  is  thus  necessary 
to  help  us  to  a  decision  as  to  the  quality  of  our  drinking  water, 
geological  science  is  surely  not  less  necessary  to  guide  us  in  our 
search  for  new  sources  of  supply.  How  to  obtain  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  water  from  subterranean  reservoirs  is  a  perplexing  problem 
which  the  geologist  often  finds  himself  called  upon  to  solve,  and  the 
solution  of  which  becomes  more  imperative  as  the  population  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Important  enough  anywhere,  the  question  is 
supremely  important  in  the  metropolis.  Anything  that  science  may 
have  to  suggest  for  improving  the  water-supply  of  London  is  conse- 
quently sure  of  a  ready  hearing,  and  we  are  by  no  means  surprised 
that  our  daily  press  should  have  frequently  called  attention  during 
the  last  month  or  two  to  the  deep  boring  for  water  which  has  been 
executed  at  Messrs.  Meux's  brewery  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  It 
may  be  useful  to  show  why  this  experiment  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
geologists,  and  how  a  private  enterprise  of  this  kind  may  become  of 
vast  importance  to  the  public.1 

From  time  immemorial  water  has  been  drawn,  by  means  of  shallow 
wells,  from  the  great  bed  of  gravel  on  which  so  large  a  part  of  London 

1  For  the  subject  discussed  in  this  article  see  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Gym- 
missions  on  Water  Supply  and  on  the  Pollution  of  Rivers ;  Mr.  Prestwich's  Water- 
bearing Strata  of  the  Country  around  London  (1851),  and  his  Address  to  the  Geological 
Society  (1872) ;  Mr.  Whitaker's  Geology  of  the  London  Basin  (1872),  and  his  Guide 
to  the  Geology  of  London  (Stanford,  1875) ;  and  Professor  Judd's  article  in  Nature, 
Hay  3, 1877. 
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is  seated,  and  which  stretches  for  a  considerable  distance  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Thames:  Here  and  there  this  gravel,  is  covered  with 
thin  patches  of  a  loamy  deposit,  extensively  worked  as  brick-  earth. 
Beneath  the  gravel  we  invariably  come  down  upon  the  London  Clay, 
which  forms,  indeed,  the  fundamental  rock  in  this  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  and  upon  which  the  gravel  was  deposited  at  a  late 
geological  period,  when  the  Thames  was  a  river  of  much  larger 
volume  than  at  present.  Bain  falling  upon  this  bed  of  porous  gtevel 
soaks  in  until  it  finds  its  way  down  to  the  surface  of  the  London  Clay, 
where  its  progress  is  stopped  by  the  impervious  character  of  that  tough 
material.  The  gravel  thus  forms  a  large  reservoir  of  water,  held  up 
by  a  floor  of  stiff  clay.  Small  streams  have  in  places  cut  valleys 
through  the  gravel,  and  the  water  then  issues  forth  as  a  spring  at  its 
junction  with  the  clay;  such  springs  have  given  names  to  Clerkenwell, 
Bagnigge  Wells,  &c.  But  if  the  water  does  not  thus  drain  away 
naturally,  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  shallow  wells ;  and  it  was 
in  this  manner  that  London  was  for  centuries  supplied  with  water. 
Hence,  in  those  outskirts  of  the  City  in  which  the  soil  was  not  gravelly 
or  otherwise  porous,  there  was  no  water-supply,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently useless  to  build  there  until  the  water  companies  had  extended 
their  works  thither.  Professor  Prestwich  has  well  shown  how  the 
growth  of  London  in  early  times  followed,  without  deviation,  the  di- 
rection of  this  extensive  bed  of  gravel. 

But,  as  London  grew,  the  wells  multiplied;  and  the  water-bearing 
resources  of  the  gravel — rarely  more  than  twenty  feet  thick — became 
overtaxed,  and  were  at  last  unequal  to  the  increased  demand.  More- 
over, this  shallow  water-supply  became  polluted  by  surface-drainage, 
and  was  therefore  to  be  avoided.  The  old  method  of  disposing  of 
sewage,  still  practised  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  consisted  in 
digging  a  shaft  in  the  permeable  gravel,  not  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  water-level.  A  dry  well  was  thus  made  for  the  reception  of 
sewage ;  but  the  liquid  portion,  draining  away,  filtered  through  the 
gravel,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  contaminated  the  water  drawn  from 
the  deeper  wells  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  true  that  during  this 
filtration  through  the  soil  much  of  the  organic  matter  becomes  oxi- 
dised and  converted  into  innocuous  compounds.  Yet  there  is  always 
danger  lest  the  natural  purification  should  remain  incomplete.  Hence 
many  of  the  public  pumps  in  London,  drawing  their  supply  from  the 
surface-gravel,  have  very  properly  been  closed,  though  yielding  water 
which  was  clear,  cool,  and  sparkling.  The  often-cited  case  of  the 
pump  near  Golden  Square,  which  was  clearly  connected  with  the 
cholera  outbreak  of  1854,  sufficiently  shows  the  danger  of  drawing 
water  from  a  superficial  source  in  a  populated  district. 

In  seeking  a  deeper-seated  source  of  water,  the  borer  has  to  pass 
through  the  London  Clay,  which  in  places  may  be  as  much  as  400 
feet  in  thickness,  until  it  reaches  the  series  of  beds  known  as  the 
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Lower  London  Tertiaries,  among  which  are  certain  water-bearing 
sands  of  considerable  thickness.     On  the  south  side  of  the  London 
basin  they  come  to  the  surface  in  Surrey,  while  on  the  north  side 
they  crop  out  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  in  their  underground  extension 
between  these  two  exposures  they  are  buried  beneath  the  London 
Clay.    The  water  which  they  receive  on  their  exposed  surfaces  is « 
therefore  carried  down,  and,  being  prevented  from  rising  by  the  over- 
lying mass  of  retentive  clay,  forms  a  deep-seated  subterranean  store 
accessible  to  the  boring-rod.   These  water-charged  beds  are  to  be  found 
beneath  London  at  a  depth  of  generally  from  100  to  200  feet.   Where 
they  come  to  the  surface  at  the  margins  of  the  shallow  trough  of 
London  Clay,  they  are  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  Thames. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  all  the  conditions  favourable 
for  the  construction  of  Artesian  wells.     When  a  boring  is  carried 
down  deep  enough  to  reach  the  sands  beneath  London,  the  pent-up 
water  is  forced  upwards  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and,  tending  to  find 
its  own  level,  rises  in  the  bore-hole,  and  may  even  overflow.     Such 
was  in  fact  the  case  when  Artesian  wells  were  first  introduced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  the  water-bearing  beds  are  compara- 
tively thin,  and  the  drain  of  numerous  wells  soon  began  to  tell  upon 
their  limited  capacity.     Indeed,  so  many  of  these  deep  wells  were 
constructed,  that  the  rainfall  upon  the  narrow  outcrop  of  the  porous 
Lower  Tertiaries  became  insufficient  to  feed  them  as  rapidly  as  the 
water  was  withdrawn,  and  hence  the  water-line  beneath  London  has 
been  very  considerably  lowered. 

Forced,  then,  to  go  still  deeper,  engineers  have  of  late  years  bored 
into  the  Chalk,  which  is  the  rock  immediately  beneath  the  lowest  of 
the  Tertiary  sands,  or  the  beds  known  as  Thanet  Sand.  On  boring 
beneath  London  to  a  depth  varying  from  150  to  nearly  300  feet,  the 
Chalk  may  be  reached;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  good 
supply  of  water  will  be  obtained.  The  Chalk  is,  indeed,  permeable, 
but  it  holds  the  water  with  considerable  tenacity,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  deep  wells  in  the  Chalk  are  fed  not  so  much  by  the  water 
in  the  saturated  rock  as  by  that  which  accumulates  in  fissures,  joints, 
and  caverns.  But  as  no  man  can  foresee  the  position  of  these  cracks 
and  hollows,  it  is  clear  that  boring  for  water  in  Chalk  is  a  matter 
of  much  uncertainty.  Still  many  of  the  wells  carried  into  the 
Chalk  below  the  line  of  saturation  have  yielded  almost  inexhaustible 
supplies.  But  here  again  the  constant  drain  by  our  deep  wells  has 
lowered  the  water-level,  so  that  the  water  does  not  mount  up  so  near 
to  the  surface  as  it  formerly  did.  Hence  we  are  tempted  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  more  constant  supply  from  rocks 
yet  lower  in  the  geological  series — whether,  in  short,  we  cannot 
imitate  the  Parisian  engineers,  and  draw  our  supply  from  the  strata 
beneath  the  Chalk. 

It  is  well  known  that  Paris  and  London  are  situated  under 
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strikingly  similar  geological  conditions.  In  the  Paris  basin  Artesian 
wells  have  been  carried  through  the  Chalk  into  the  underlying  strata, 
and  have  for  many  years  been  discharging  water  from  porous  rocks 
belonging  to  the  Neocomian  series,  popularly  known  as  the  Lower 
Green-sand.  The  famous  boring  at  Grenelle,  a  suburb  in  the  south* 
west  of  Paris,  is  the  best  known  example  of  these  deep  Artesian  wells 
Although  the  work  of  boring  at  (xrenelle  was  commenced  in  1833,  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Lower  Greensand  were  not  tapped  until  1841,  when 
the  well  had  attained  to  a  depth  of  1,798  feet.  It  is  curious  to  trace 
the  way  in  which  such  a  well  is  fed.  Rain,  falling  upon  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the  far-distant  district  of  Cham* 
pagne,  travels  underground,  for  something  like  a  hundred  miles, 
through  beds  not  more,  perhaps,  than  40  or  50  feet  in  thickness,  and 
gushes  up  at  Grenelle  at  the  rate  of  more  than  880,000  gallons  daily. 
An  Artesian  well  at  Passy  draws  3,500,000  gallons  every  four-and- 
twenty  hours  from  the  Lower  Greensand,  at  a  depth  of  1,923  feet; 
and  latterly  other  wells  on  the  same  principle,  but  of  still  greater 
magnitude,  have  been  sunk  in  Paris.  With  these  results  before  us, 
it  may  naturally  be  asked  why  we  are  not  able  to  draw  upon  similar 
resources  beneath  London,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  all  complaints 
about  supplying  the  metropolis  from  polluted  rivers.  This  is,  in  fact, 
what  Messrs.  Meux  have  attempted,  but  why  it  has  not  been  done  by 
others  needs  some  explanation. 

In  1854,  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Waterworks  Company 
carried  a  boring  at  Kentish  Town  down  to  the  great  depth  of  1,302 
feet.  After  piercing  the  usual  strata,  comprising  the  London  Clay, 
the  Lower  Tertiaries,  and  the  Chalk,  the  borer  penetrated  the  Upper 
Greensand,  which  is  a  thin  deposit  immediately  underlying  the 
Chalk,  and  of  no  great  importance  for  our  present  purpose.  Then 
about  130  feet  of  stiff  Gault  clay  was  passed  through,  and  in  the 
normal  sequence  of  the  beds  any  geologist  would  have  expected  this 
to  be  followed  by  the  Lower  Greensand.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  most 
people,  the  borer  brought  up  red  clays,  reddish  and  greyish  sand- 
stones, and  other  rocks,  entirely  unlike  any  of  the  Neocomian  strata. 
The  age  of  these  red  rocks  was  extremely  doubtful,  some  authorities 
holding  that  they  might  belong  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  but  most 
geologists  suspected  that  they  were  palaeozoic  and  probably  of 
Devonian  age.  Here  then  was  a  startling  irregularity  in  the 
sequence  of  the  strata,  and  the  Kentish  Town  well  was  accordingly 
abandoned. 

All  round  the  girdle  of  Gault  which  crops  out  to  the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  west  of  the  London  basin,  we  may  trace  the  Lower 
Greensand,  and  no  one  would  suspect  that  it  did  not  pass  beneath 
London,  just  as  we  know  it  passes  beneath  Paris.  Yet  the  Kentish 
Town  boring  led  us  to  assume  that  this  was  not  the  case — an  assump- 
tion which  was  strengthened  by  evidence  obtained  in  1857  by  a 
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boring  at  Harwich.  This  boring  showed  that  immediately  beneath 
the  Gault  in  that  locality,  and  at  a  depth  of  1,200  feet  from  the 
surface,  there  are  black  slaty  rocks  with  a  decidedly  palaeozoic  appear- 
ance, and  probably  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  series.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  strata  following  in  regular  order,  there  appeared  to 
be  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  England  a  huge  gap  in  the  geological 
series,  the  Lower  Greensand  and  the  great  series  of  Jurassic  rocks 
being  in  certain  districts  altogether  absent. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  these  borings,  and  therefore  on  entirely  inde- 
pendent grounds,  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  had  been  led  to  the  remarkable 
conclusion  that  a  ridge  of  old  rocks  runs  along  the  line  of  the  Thames 
Valley,  and  probably  connects  the  coal-fields  of  Bath  and  Bristol  with 
those  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  Belgium.  The  remarkably  acute 
reasoning  in  Mr.  Godwin- Austen's  paper,  published  in  1855,  received 
striking  confirmation  from  the  borings  at  Kentish  Town  and  at 
Harwich ;  and  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  it  was  perhaps  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  any  more  deep  borings  would  be  made  near  London 
with  the  view  of  reaching  water  below  the  Chalk.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  palaeozoic  ridge  is  not  of  great  width,  or  if  the  Kentish 
Town  boring  happened  to  be  near  one  of  its  margins,  the  Lower 
Greensand,  which  we  know  to  exist  not  far  off,  may  be  present,  though 
in  smaller  thickness,  under  certain  parts  of  the  metropolis.  After 
all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  considerable  doubt  hangs  over  the 
exact  geological  position  of  the  red  rocks  at  Kentish  Town,  and  it 
has  even  been  suggested  that  they  really  belong  to  Neocomian  strata^ 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  explain  the  peculiar  interest  with 
which  geologists  have  of  late  years  watched  any  deep  borings  in 
London  or  thereabouts.  It  is  uncomfortable  to  feel  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ground  beneath  your  very  feet  remains  an  unsolved 
enigma ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  something  more  than  a  point 
of  pure  geology.  If  the  Lower  Greensand  really  passed  under  London^, 
as  it  certainly  passes  under  Paris,  it  would  probably  hold  water,  and 
hence  a  new  supply  of  wholesome  water  might  be  offered  to  the 
metropolis.  No  experiment,  however,  has  hitherto  settled  this  im- 
portant point.  At  the  Southern  Outfall  Works  at  Crossness,  a 
boring  has  been  carried  into  the  Gault  to  a  depth  of  950  feet  from 
the  surface;2  and  at  the  Loughton  Station  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Bailway  the  Gault  was  reached  at  about  980  feet,  and  the  boring 
afterwards  carried  down  to  a  total  depth  of  1,092  feet.  Neither  of 
these  recently  executed  deep  borings  has,  however,  given  us  a  clear 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  beds  beneath  the  Gault — a  secret 
which  it  remained  for  Messrs.  Meux's  well  to  reveal. 

As  far  back  as  1843  Messrs.  Meux  and  Co.  put  down  a  deep  well 
at  their  Horseshoe  Brewery.    This  well  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  188 

*  As  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  we  learn  that  a  new  boring  at 
Crossness  has  been  carried  through  the  Gault  into  red  clay  of  doubtful  age. 
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feet,  and  afterwards  continued  by  boring  to  a  total  depth  of  about 
365  feet.     At  this  spot  the  London  Clay  was  found  to  be  something 
like  63  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  was  followed  by  72  feet  of  Lower 
London  Tertiaries.     Reckoning  that  the  superficial  deposits  were 
about  23  feet  thick,  the  total  depth  from  the  surface  before  the  white 
Chalk  was  reached  amounted  to  158  feet.     About  207  feet  of  Chalk 
was  bored  through,  and  during  this  boring  water  was  obtained  in 
abundance.     Of  late  years,  however,  the  supply  of  the  old  well  has 
failed,  and  it  was  determined  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the  boring,  in 
the  hope  of   tapping  fresh  supplies.     To  effect  this  object,  the 
Diamond  Bock-boring  Company's  method  has  been  employed.    The 
crown  of  the  borer  consists  of  a  large  cylinder  of  steel,  having 
twelve  black  diamonds  of  the  Brazilian  variety  called  c  carbonado,' 
embedded  alternately  in  the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  the  cutting  head. 
By  the  rapid  rotation  of  this  cylinder  armed  with  diamonds,  a  hole  is 
readily  drilled,  and  solid  cores  of  rock  are  extracted.     These  cores, 
measuring  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  look  like  stone  columns 
turned  on  a  lathe.     At  a  depth  of  812  feet  from  the  surface  the 
Chalk  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Upper  Greensand  was  reached.    The 
Gault,  which  is  the  rock  immediately  beneath,  was  touched  at  about 
840  feet,  and  this  clay  continued  down  to  a  depth  of  nearly  1,000 
feet.    The  thin  nodular  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Gault  were  then  met 
with,  and  at  1,001   feet   the  Lower  Greensand  was  reached.    A 
limited  supply  of  water  was  obtained,  and  the  rumour  rapidly  spread 
that  a  new  source  of  water-supply  was  opened  up.    There  seems, 
indeed,  but  little  doubt  that  some  member  of  the  Neocomian  forma- 
tion was  here  in  it3  normal  position  beneath  the  Gault,  and  probably 
the  siliceous  limestone  brought  up  by  the  borer  represents  the  Hythe 
T>eds,  which  are  of  Upper  Neocomian  age.     Much  of  the  rock  in  the 
•cores  possessed  an  oolitic  texture,  and  some  of  it  contained  casts  of 
ibssils,  such  as  species  of  Trigonia  and  Protocai*dium,  recognised  by 
Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Greensand.    The  boring  shows,  then,  that  the  Lower  Green- 
sand does  exist  under  London ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  discovery 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  water-bearing  characters. 

Such  hopes  were,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment.  On  the 
1st  of  May  the  character  of  the  strata  entirely  changed,  the  hori- 
zontal beds  suddenly  giving  place  to  purple  and  green  shales,  dipping 
at  an  angle  of  upwards  of  30°.  Since  the  cores  are  necessarily 
rotated  in  drilling  them  out,  and  in  bringing  them  to  the  surface,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  direction  of  dip,  though  the  oblique 
fracture  of  the  cores  shows  its  amount  plainly  enough.  The  fact  that 
the  horizontal  beds  thus  rest  upon  inclined  strata  proved  their  de- 
cided unconformity,  whilst  the  lithological  characters  of  the  shales 
strongly  suggested  palaeozoic  relations.  Yet  for  some  days  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  what  formation  they  represented,  since  no 
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characteristic  fossils  could  be  found  in  the  cores.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  however,  Mr.  Etheridge,  who  has  paid  constant  attention  to  the 
boring,  and  has  been  eagerly  looking  out  for  any  organic  remains 
that  might  indicate  the  age  of  the  rocks,  was  rewarded  by  discovering 
several  well-marked  fossils  in  cores  of  shale  obtained  from  a  depth  of 
1,175  feet.  These  are  unmistakably  Devonian  species.  Among  the 
fossils  we  may  mention  Spirifera  diyuneta,  BhyrichoneUa  cuboides, 
an  Edmondda,  and  an  Axinus.  On  this  and  on  other  evidence  Mr. 
Etheridge  feels  justified  in  referring  the  shales  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Devonian  series,  correlating  them  rather  with  the  rocks  of  the 
Eifel  than  with  those  of  this  country.  Although  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  piercing  any  great  thickness  of  available  water-bearing 
strata  after  reaching  these  old  rocks,  Messrs.  Meux  were  nevertheless 
enterprising  enough  to  push  the  boring  down  to  a  depth  of  1,144  feet. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  results  of  this  experiment  are  quite 
in  accord  with  those  of  the  borings  at  Kentish  Town  and  Harwich, 
and  strikingly  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  as  to 
the  presence  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  at  a  moderate  depth  beneath  London. 
We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  well  at  the  Horseshoe  Brewery  that  the  Lower 
Greensand  thins  below  this  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  assumes  pecu- 
liar conditions,  but  is  not  highly  charged  with  water.  The  entire 
series  of  Oolites  and  Lias  appears  to  be  either  altogether  absent  or 
represented  only  in  the  very  feeblest  proportions,  whilst  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  which  come  so  near  to  the  base  of  the  Gault  are  undoubtedly 
of  Devonian  age.  Save  perhaps  the  famous  sub-Wealden  exploration, 
no  experiment  made  of  late  years  in  stratigraphical  geology  has  been 
more  interesting  than  the  deepening  of  Messrs.  Meux's  well.  It 
proves  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Prestwich's  estimate  of  the  thickness  of 
the  Chalk  under  London  (650  feet),  and  it  equally  proves  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Godwin-Austen's  views  as  to  the  occurrence  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks  beneath  our  Cretaceous  strata.  At  the  same  time,  the  results 
of  the  work  by  no  means  support  the  statements  which  were  current 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that  a  new  source  of  water-supply  had 
been  struck  in  the  Lower  Greensand  beneath  London. 

Among  the  rarer  metals,  which  are  never  heard  of  outside  the 
laboratory,  but  are  nevertheless  far  from  uninteresting  to  the  chemist, 
are  two  or  three  which  have  been  associated  under  the  name  of  the 
€  Tantalum  group.'  The  typical  member  of  this  little  family  is  the 
metal  Tantcdum^  which  the  Swedish  chemist  Ekeberg  obtained  in 
1803  from  a  rare  mineral  occurring  in  Finland,  and  named  Tantalite 
in  allusion  to  the  tantalising  difficulties  met  with  in  its  chemical 
treatment.  Just  prior  to  this  discovery,  Hatchett,  an  English 
chemist,  had  obtained  a  closely  allied  metal  which  he  termed  Cohim- 
bium,  since  he  had  procured  it  from  an  American  mineral  subsequently 
called  Columbite.    The  late  Heinrich  Rose  instituted  an  examination 
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of  columbium  and  its  compounds,  and,  setting  aside  the  name  sug- 
gested by  its  occurrence  in  a  mineral  from  America,  introduced  the 
classical  term  Niobium.  This  name  has  since  held  its  place  in 
chemical  nomenclature  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  older  columbium. 
A  generation  ago,  Herr  R.  Hermann  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
new  metal,  very  similar  to  the  others  just  noticed,  but  obtained 
from  a  Swedish  mineral  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  YUroibnenite. 
The  metal  was  christened  llmenmm,  but  subsequent  researches  by 
M.  Marignac  induced  most  chemists  to  believe  that  ilmenium  had  no 
right  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  metal,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
generally  struck  out  of  our  list  of  elements. 

After  working  for  years  at  his  favourite  group,  Hermann  has  not 
only  been  induced  to  assert  afresh  the  distinct  individuality  of  il- 
menium, but  has  been  recently  led  by  mere  accident  to  the  discovery 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  another  new  metal.8  To  this  metal  he 
gives  the  name  of  Neptunium,  and  he  maintains  that  it  forms  the 
fourth  member  of  the  tantalum  group.  Not  that  any  one  has  ever 
set  eyes  on  metallic  neptunium,  but  Hermann  believes  that  he  has 
obtained  evidence  of  its  existence  by  the  characters  of  certain  of  its 
compounds  which  he  prepared  from  a  mineral  from  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut. The  mineral  was  received  in  the  state  of  powder,  and 
reputed  to  be  tantalite,  but  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  columbite  and  ferroilmenite.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
the  methods  by  which  the  acids  of  the  various  metals  of  the  tantalum 
group  are  separated  from  each  other,  or  to  point  out  the  distinctive 
reactions  of  their  salts. 

Having  at  his  disposal  only  forty  grains  of  the  hydrated  acid  of 
the  new  metal,  Hermann  was  unable  to  separate  the  element  in  a 
free  state.  He  tells  us  that  at  his  advanced  age  he  can  hardly  hope 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  mineral  for  this  purpose,  and  he 
therefore  hastens  to  put  on  record  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  metal  derived  from  a  study  of  some  of  its  compounds.  The 
atomic  weights  of  the  metals  of  the  tantalum  group  are  given  as 
follows: — Tantalum  176,  neptunium  118,  niobium  114*2,  and  ilme- 
nium 104*6.  Their  densities  are  expressed  by  the  following  figures : — 
Tantalum  10*7,  niobium  6*5,  neptunium  6*5,  and  ilmenium  5*9.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  fresh  supplies  of  the  Haddam  mineral  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  that  Hermann  may  yet  live  to  show  us  the  new 
element  in  a  metallic  form. 

News  of  the  discovery  of  yet  another  new  metal  has  lately  readied 
us  from  Russia.     M.  Sergius  Kern,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  published 

*  Fortgesetzte  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Verbindungen  der  Metalle  der  Tantal-' 
gruppe,  so  wie  fiber  Neptunium,  ein  neues  Metall :  von  R.  Hermann.  Journal  fUr 
praktUche  Chtmie,  Bd.  xv.  1877,  p.  105. 
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a  preliminary  notice 4  of  what  he  describes  as  a  new  element 'belong* 
ing  to  the  platinum  group.  It  was  discovered  in  separating  the 
metals  rhodium  and  iridium  from  some  platinum  ores,  and  was  finally 
isolated  in  the  form  of  a  hard  silvery  metal,  slightly  ductile,  ex- 
tremely infusible,  and  having  a  density  of  9*385  at  25°  C.  This 
latest  addition  to  our  list  of  elements  is  to  receive  the  name  of 
Davyum,  in  memory  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  It  is  hinted  by  M. 
Kern  that  davyum  may  possibly  occupy  the  place  between  molyb- 
denum and  ruthenium  in  the  system  of  elements  arranged  according 
to  Professor  MendeleefTs  remarkable  Law  of  Periodicity. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  years  rumours  have  been 
afloat  as  to  the  possibility  of  employing  electricity  as  a  means  of 
transmitting  musical  sounds  to  considerable  distances.  Various 
plans  for  effecting  this  object  have  been  submitted  to  telegraphic 
engineers,  but  we  are  not  aware  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  any  of 
them  have  been  practically  employed  in  this  country.  Unquestion-* 
ably  the  most  remarkable  of  these  instruments  is  that  which  was  in- 
vented last  year  by  Professor  Graham  Bell,  who  is  able  to  use  it  for  the 
transmission  not  simply  of  musical  notes,  but  of  articulate  speech. 
Mr.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  this  '  talking  telegraph/  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  has  been  settled  for  some  years  in  America,  where  he  has 
been  successful  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  His  telephone  was 
exhibited,  in  its  original  form,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  but  has 
since  been  improved  in  several  points,  and  has  recently,  it  is  said, 
performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of  transmitting  the  human  voice  to 
a  distance  of  nearly  150  miles.  Before  noticing  this  articulating 
instrument,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  telephone.6 

As  far  back  as  1860  an  electric  telephone  was  invented  by  PhiKpp 
Beifl,  of  Friedriohsdorf  near  Homburg.  Visitors  to  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion of  Apparatus  at  South  Kensington  had  an  opportunity  last  year 
of  examining  this  instrument.  It  has  since  received  certain  modifica- 
tions, and  an  improved  form  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  C.  and  L.  Wray, 
jun.,  at  the  Boyal  Society's  recent  sovrte.  In  this  form  the  trans- 
mitting apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangular  box  with  a  gable-shaped 
top,  one  half  of  which  is  covered  with  a  wooden  roof  having  a  large 
central  circular  aperture  which  carries  a  membrane  stretched  across 
like  a  drumhead.  The  other  half  of  the  box  is  open,  and  into  this 
opening  the  transmitter  speaks,  or  rather  sings.  To  protect  the 
drumhead  from  the  direct  action  of  the  speaker's  breath  and  from 

*  On  the  New  Metal  Davynm.    By  Sergius  Kern.     Chemical  New$,  July  6, 1877, 

*  For  descriptions  of  the  telephone  see  Jahresberiehte  des  Phyt.  Vere&ns  em 
Frankfurt-amrMain,  1860-61 ;  Scientific  American,  March  31, 1877,  and  Supp levtenU, 
fcfos.  6  and  8  ;  Telegraphic  Journal,  vol.  v.  No.  xcvii.  p.  38 ;  Engineering,  December 
22, 1876,  April  20  and  May  11, 1877 ;  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  187/. 
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other  disturbing  influences,  a  second  membrane  is  placed  like  a  screen 
across  the  interior  of  the  box.  The  transmitting  drumhead  carries 
in  the  centre  a  small  disc  of  platinum,  and  when  the  membrane  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration  by  the  pulses  of  air  due  to  the 
speaker's  voice,  this  metal  disc  continually  makes  and  breaks  contact 
with  a  platinum  wire  which  nearly  touches  it  above.  In  this  way 
communication  is  rapidly  established,  and  as  rapidly  broken,  with  the 
receiving  apparatus  at  the  other  end  of  the  line-wire.  The  receiver 
consists  of  two  bobbins  of  wire,  each  helix  carrying  in  its  hollow 
centre  a  light  soft-iron  bar,  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other. 
The  free  ends  are  almost  in  contact,  and  the  coils  are  so  wound  as  to 
impart  opposite  polarity  to  these  extremities.  Each  time  the  circuit 
is  completed  and  broken,  the  bars  are  magnetised  and  demagnetised, 
and  a  slight  click  is  produced,  the  sound  being  intensified  by  the 
wooden  sounding-box  on  which  the  apparatus  is  mounted.  The  rapid 
repetition  of  these  ticks  produces  a  musical  note  exactly  the  same 
as  that  sounded  at  the  transmitting  station.  If  the  drumhead  is 
caused  by  the  voice  to  make,  for  example,  one  hundred  vibrations  in 
a  second,  the  circuit  will  during  this  period  have  been  completed 
one  hundred  times,  and  the  receiving  bars  will  consequently  have 
been  magnetised  and  demagnetised  just  as  frequently,  so  that  the 
receiver  hears  one  hundred  ticks  per  second,  which  of  course  will  give 
the  same  note  as  that  transmitted. 

Ten  years  later,  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  the  well-known  electrician  in 
this  country,  devised  an  extremely  ingenious  telephonic  apparatus. 
A  tuning-fork  vibrating  to  a  certain  note  has  its  shank  connected 
with  one  pole  of  a  battery,  whilst  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork  is 
elongated  and  passes  between  two  fine  springs.  When  the  long  leg 
of  the  fork  is  brought  into  contact  with  one  of  these  springs,  a  current 
flows  through  a  pair  of  adjacent  electro-magnets,  which,  pulling  the 
prongs  apart,  draw  the  fork  away  from  the  spring  just  touched,  and 
establish  contact  with  the  opposite  spring,  from  which  it  is  imme- 
diately released.  As  the  fork  thus  oscillates  between  the  two  springs, 
momentary  currents  are  sent  alternately  through  the  two  primary 
coils  of  an  induction  apparatus  with  which  the  springs  are  connected. 
A  series  of  electric  waves  corresponding  with  the  vibrations  of  the 
tuning-fork  will  therefore  be  induced  in  the  secondary  coil,  and  these 
waves  are  then  transmitted  to  the  telegraph  line  by  Mr.  Varley's 
mode  of  signalling  by  condensers.  The  receiving  apparatus,  termed 
a  cymaphen,  may  be  variously  constructed.  Thus,  one  form  consists 
of  an  iron  or  steel  wire  passing  through  a  hollow  helix  of  copper  wire, 
and  stretched  over  bridges  on  a  sounding  board  to  intensify  the 
sound.  When  the  current  passes  through  this  helix,  the  wire  is 
magnetised,  and  by  means  of  two  horseshoe  magnets  placed  on 
opposite  sides  it  is  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  from  one  side 
to  the  other.     This  vibration  of  the  wire,  being  in  unison  with  the 
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oscillations  of  the  fork  at  the  transmitting  station,  will  obviously  pro- 
duce a  similar  note.  Various  other  modes  of  transmitting  and 
receiving  sounds  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Varley,  who  even  showed  the 
possibility  of  sending  several  signals  simultaneously  by  means  of  a 
single  wire.  One  form  of  his  telephone  has  recently  been  working 
successfully  in  London,  and  has  transmitted  musical  sounds  from  the 
Canterbury  Hall  to  the  Queen's  Theatre. 

Another  tone-telegraph  of  somewhat  different  construction  was 
devised  about  three  years  ago  by  M.  Paul  La  Cour,  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Meteorological  Institution.  A  tuning-fork  is  mounted  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  its  shank  connected  with  a  signalling  key, 
while  the  upper  prong  is  nearly  in  contact  with  a  metallic  spring. 
Connections  are  so  arranged  that  on  signalling  by  the  key  inter- 
mittent currents  are  sent  along  the  line,  corresponding  in  number 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork.  These  impulses  are  received 
by  an  instrument  which  consists  of  a  soft-iron  tuning-fork,  giving 
the  same  note  as  the  transmitting  fork,  and  having  each  prong 
inserted  freely  in  a  hollow  coil  of  copper  wire.  When  a  current  cir- 
culates through  these  coils,  the  ends  of  the  legs  acquire  opposite 
polarity.  Two  electro-magnets  set  upright  near  the  ends  of  the  fork 
are  magnetised  by  the  current,  and,  acquiring  magnetism  of  an 
opposite  character  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  poles  of  the  fork, 
attraction  ensues.  The  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  produced 
by  the  intermittent  current  causes  the  fork  to  vibrate  in  unison 
with  that  at  the  transmitting  station.  During  the  vibration  one  leg 
of  the  fork  comes  in  contact  with  an  adjacent  spring,  and  thus  com- 
pletes a  local  circuit  of  a  battery  with  an  ordinary  receiving  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  Morse  telegraph.  Since  the  original  instrument  was 
invented,  La  Cour  has  introduced  considerable  modifications,  which 
it  is  beyond  our  purpose,  however,  to  notice  in  the  present  article. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  a  merely  accidental  observation  led  Mr. 
Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  to  the  construction  of  what  is  beyond  doubt 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  telephonic  apparatus.  While  his 
nephew  was  amusing  some  children  with  a  small  induction-coil,  it  was 
observed  that  when  the  operator  formed  part  of  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit, and  brought  his  hand  near  a  resonant  conductor,  such  as  a 
metal  bath,  also  in  circuit,  so  that  the  induced  impulses  passed  from 
the  hand  to  the  metal,  a  musical  note  was  immediately  emitted  by 
the  resonant  conductor,  the  note  corresponding  with  that  caused  by 
the  vibration  of  the  circuit-breaker.  This  observation  led  to  the 
construction  of  Gray's  '  physiological  receiver.'  A  cylindrical  sound- 
ing^box  of  thin  wood,  having  one  face  formed  by  a  cap  of  sheet  zinc, 
is  mounted  on  an  upright  stand  and  caused  to  rotate  in  a  vertical 
plane  by  means  of  an  insulating  handle.  The  metallic  face  is  con- 
nected by  a  wire  with  one  end  of  a  secondary  coil,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  held  by  the  operator ;  whilst  the  primary  wire  of  the  coil 
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is  connected  with  the  line 'on  the  one  hand,  and  with  earth  on  the 
other.  If  one  finger  of  the  hand  holding  the  wire  be  lightly  pressed 
against  the  metal  face  of  the  drum,  which  is  caused  to  revolve  by 
turning  a  handle  with  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  heard  except  the 
noise  due  to  friction.  But  if  an  electric  current  pass  through  the 
wire,  the  resonant  box  under  the  same  conditions  emits  a  clear 
musical  note,  corresponding  to  that  sounded  at  the  transmits 
ting  station.  The  cause  of  this  sound  is  by  no  means  clearly 
understood. 

Various  modes  are  employed  by  Gray  for  sending  intermittent 
currents  along  the  line.  Thus,  in  one  form  of  transmitting  appara- 
tus, a  steel  reed  free  at  one  end  and  fixed  at  the  other  is  tuned  to  a 
certain  note,  so  as  to  vibrate  at  a  definite  rate.  By  means  of  a 
system  of  electro-magnets,  the  reed  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  steady 
vibration,  and  sounds  its  fundamental  note.  On  depressing  the 
signalling  key  a  current  is  sent  along  the  line,  and  being  rendered 
intermittent  by  the  reed,  it  produces  the  same  note  at  the  receiving 
station.  Signals  from  several  transmitting  reeds  sounding  different 
notes  may  be  sent  simultaneously  along  the  line,  and  if  the  receiving 
instruments  depend  similarly  on  the  vibration  of  a  reed  or  of  a  wire, 
the  sounds  will  be  sifted  at  each  station,  and  only  that  note  selected 
by  the  receiver  which  is  of  its  own  pitch.  It  was  Gray's  instrument 
that  Sir  William  Thomson  described  as  sending  four  messages 
simultaneously  on  the  Morse  oode,  and  which  he  believed  to  be 
capable  of  considerable  improvement.  If  a  number  of  reeds  timed 
to  different  notes  are  connected  with  receivers  of  similar  pitch  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  a  tune  may  be  played  on  the  keys  at  the 
transmitting  station,  and  will  be  rendered  audible  at  the  receiving 
station,  though  many  miles  distant.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  tunes 
played  in  Philadelphia  have  been  heard  in  New  York. 

All  the  instruments  hitherto  described  have  been  able  to  repro- 
duce at  one  end  of  a  telegraphic  line  vibrations  which  are  perfectly  iso- 
chronous with  those  emitted  at  the  other  end.  The  sounds  which 
are  received  have,  therefore,  the  same  pitch  as  the  sounds  which  are 
struck  on  transmission,  for  pitch  depends  upon  frequency  of  vibra- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  upon  the  number  of  waves  of  air  transmitted 
in  a  given  time.  But  in  Mr.  Graham  Bell's  apparatus  the  sounds 
have  not  only  the  same  pitch,  but  also  the  same  quality ',  as  those 
sent*  so  that  the  voice  of  a  friend  Speaking  at  one  end  may  be  recog- 
nised as  his  familiar  voice  at  the  other  end,  perhaps  many  miles 
away.  All  the  modulations  of  the  voice  are,  in  feet,  so  faithfully 
reproduced  that  words  uttered  at  the  transmitting  station  are  heard 
as  articulate  speech  at  the  other  end.  And  it  is  said  that  this  ex- 
traordinary result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  apparatus  extremely 
simple  in  construction.  The  transmitter  of  the  message  speaks 
through  a  short  mouth-piece  into  a  sounding-box,  and   his  voice 
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throws  a  thin  diaphragm  of  iron  into  a  corresponding  state  of  vibra- 
tion. Immediately  in  front  of  this  metallic  plate  are  the  poles  of 
a  magnet  surrounded  by  coils  of  wire.  The  oscillations  of  the  metal 
plate  produce  currents  in  the  coils,  which  traverse  the  line-wire,  and 
are  received  at  the  other  end  by  an  instrument  of  essentially  similar 
construction.  The  current  rapidly  magnetises  and  demagnetises  an 
electro-magnet,  and  the  diaphragm,  being  correspondingly  attracted 
and  repelled,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration  in  unison  with  that 
at  the  transmitting  station. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  made  with  this  instrument  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Plymouth  were  so  satis 
factory  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  telephone  may  become 
one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  the  day. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Otheoscope  Mr.  Crookes  has  recently 
described  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ingenious  instrument  closely 
akin  to  his  radiometer,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  a  new  name.6 
According  to  the  '  molecular  pressure  theory,'  the  fly  in  the  radio- 
meter is  caused  to  rotate  by  a  repulsion  due  to  the  internal  move- 
ment of  the  molecules  of  the  residual  gas  in  the  globe.  In  the 
ordinary  forms  of  radiometer  the  molecular  pressure  is  generated  on 
the  blackened  surface  of  the  vanes,  but  in  the  otheoscope  it  is  pro- 
duced not  on  the  movable,  but  on  the  stationary,  part  of  the 
apparatus.  Hence  the  new  instrument  admits  of  much  greater 
variety  of  construction,  for  the  driving  surface  is  not  restricted  to 
weight,  size,  shape,  or  character  of  material,  as  it  is  necessarily 
restricted  in  the  delicate  fly  of  the  radiometer.  Moreover,  the  glass 
bulb  is  an  essential  part  of  the  radiometer,  since  the  repulsion 
depends  on  the  excess  of  pressure  between  the  fly  and  the  glass.  In 
the  otheoscope,  however,  the  glass  bulb  is  simply  used  to  enclose  the 
rarefied  gas,  and,  if  the  air  were  sufficiently  attenuated,  it  might  be 
altogether  dispensed  with.  Even  with  the  atmosphere  of  normal 
density  the  glass  vessel  is  not  essential,  and  Mr.  Crookes  has,  in  fact, 
constructed  an  otheoscope  which  works  in  ordinary  air  without  any 
protecting  glass.  Since  the  driving  surface  is  fixed,  and  may  be  of 
any  suitable  size  and  substance,  an  otheoscope  can  be  made  much 
more  sensitive  to  incident  radiation  than  any  radiometer.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  several  forms  which  the  new  instrument 
has  already  assumed,  but  its  construction  and  action  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  a  single  example.  A  fly  of  four  arms,  carrying 
as  many  vanes  of  thin  clear  mica,  is  mounted  in  an  exhausted  glass 
globe.  All  the  vanes  being  clear  on  both  sides,  no  motion  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  candle.  But  if  the  bulb  be  provided  on  one  side 
with  a  black  disc  of  mica,  and  this  plate  be  exposed  to  radiation,  the 

•  Chemical  Nem%  May  4,  1877,  p.  179. 
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fly  instantly  rotates  just  as  if  it  were  blown  round  by  a  wind  issuing 
from  the  dark  disc.  Instead  of  a  plate  of  mica,  a  plate  of  silver 
coated  with  lamp-black  may  be  used  as  the  driving  disc ;  and,  in 
feet,  this  stationary  disc  may  be  modified  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  ways. 

Among  the  various  physical  characteristics  noted  in  describing  a 
mineral,  mention  is  but  rarely  made  of  its  index  of  refraction.  This 
omission  does  not  indicate  that  the  refractive  power  of  a  mineral 
substance  is  useless  as  a  distinctive  character,  but  is  due,  we  suspect, 
rather  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  this  characteristic  Mr. 
H.  C.  Sorby  has,  however,  recently  described  an  extremely  simple 
and  rapid  method  of  obtaining  the  index  of  refraction — a  method 
which  promises  to  become  of  much  value  not  only  to  the  minera- 
logist, but  also  to  the  optician.  When  it  is  necessary  to  find,  for 
example,  the  refractive  index  of  glass,  the  usual  plan  is  to  construct 
a  prism  of  the  material,  and  use  this  as  a  spectroscope.  The  new 
method  depends  on  the  principle  explained  a  short  time  ago  by 
Dr.  Eoyston-Pigott.7  In  dealing  with  a  mineral  of  unknown  refrac- 
tive power,  Mr.  Sorby  places  a  thin  fragment,  with  parallel  sides, 
upon  the  stage  of  a  microscope,  and  measures  the  thickness  of  the 
refracting  plate,  and  also  the  extent  to  which  the  focal  length  of  the 
objective  is  increased  by  looking  through  this  medium.  These 
measurements  are  readily  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  small  graduated 
scale  attached  to  the  body  of  the  microscope,  and  provided  with  a 
vernier,  so  that  the  observer  may  read  off  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  Having  obtained  these  data,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  index 
of  refraction,  since  this  is  obtained  by  simply  dividing  the  thickness 
of  the  plate  by  the  increase  of  focal  length  subtracted  from  the 
thickness.8  By  this  method  Mr.  Sorby  is  now  examining  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  a  great  number  of  minerals,  and  has  already  found  that 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  mineral  called  Proustite,  or  light  ruby 
silver  ore,  is  as  high  as  3*28,  being  higher  than  that  of  any  substance 
previously  examined.  The  refractive  index  of  the  diamond  is  not 
more  than  2a75,  whilst  that  of  flint  glass  is  only  about  half  the  index 
of  proustite.  Nevertheless  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  optician 
will  take  advantage  of  the  newly  discovered  property  of  this  mineral. 
Proustite  is  indeed  a  very  rare  and  valuable  substance,  a  fine  speci- 
men having  been  recently  purchased  for  2001.  by  Mr.  Henry  Ludlam, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Sorby  exhibited 
his  method  at  the  recent  soirie  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 

f  « On  a  New  Refractometer.'  By  Dr.  Royston-Pigott,  M.A.,  F.R.8.  Monthly 
Microscopical  Journal,  December,  1876,  p.  294. 

•  '  On  a  Simple  Method  for  determining  the  Index  of  Refraction  of  Small  Portions 
of  Transparent  Minerals.*  By  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.  &c  The  Mineralogical  Magazine, 
April,  1877,  p.  97. 
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The  importance  in  the  economy  of  animals  and  plants  of  the 
remarkable  bodies  known  &8  ferments  has  long  been  appreciated ;  in 
many  living  beings  the  existence  of  these  anomalous  compounds  has 
been  proved,  and  their  action  explained — how,  for  instance,  the  special 
ferment  of  the  liver  is  able  to  effect  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into 
grape  sugar,  and  how  the  starch  of  germinating  seeds  is  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  vegetable  ferment,  diastase.  We  now  know,  by -the 
researches  of  M.  Durin,*  that  the  formation  of  cellulose  is  due  to  an 
altogether  similar  process,  that  there  exists,  in  fact,  in  plants,  a 
substance  capable  of  effecting  the  conversion  of  ordinary  cane  sugar 
into  woody  fibre. 

Durin  observed  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  white  resisting 
clots  were  found  in  the  juice  of  beetroot,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  and  he  noticed  on  the  sides  of  a  wooden  vessel,  in  which  some 
juice  had  been  standing,  a  thin  layer  of  an  impalpable  organic 
deposit,  which  was  found  to  have  an  astonishing  effect  upon  a 
saccharine  solution.  A  neutral  solution  of  molasses  was  placed  in  the 
vessel  to  the  sides  of  which  some  of  the  deposit  still  adhered,  and, 
after  twelve  hours,  the  solution  was  transformed  into  a  compact 
gelatinous  mass,  made  up  of  cubical  clots  suspended  in  a  viscous  fluid. 

Chemical  examination  showed  that  the  gelatinous  clots  were 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  in  alkalis,  and  in  cold  acids ;  that  they  were 
converted  by  prolonged  ebullition  in  weak  sulphuric  acid  into 
glucose  (grape  sugar),  and,  by  the  combined  action  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  into  gun-cotton ;  they  had,  therefore,  all  the  properties 
of  cellulose.  A  substance  showing  the  same  reactions  could  be 
obtained  by  appropriate  methods  from  the  viscous  fluid  surrounding 
the  clots. 

The  clots  themselves  were  capable  of  starting  fermentation  in  a 
solution  of  sugar,  which,  when  the  action  was  complete,  was  found 
to  be  converted  entirely  into  cellulose  and  glucose,  the  crystallisable 
sugar  wholly  disappearing.10 

Further  researches  showed  quite  conclusively  that  there  exists 
in  sugar-producing  plants,  such  as  sugar-cane  and  beet,  a  ferment 
capable  of  converting  crystallisable  sugar  into  cellulose.  According  to 
the  condition  of  the  medium  in  which  the  transformation  takes  place, 
the  cellulose  may  either  remain  in  a  viscous  condition  or  become 
organised  into  definite  clots ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  fluid  may  remain 
perfectly  limpid,  or  the  formation  of  clots  may  stop  after  a  time,  and 
the  remaining  fluid  become  viscous.     The  cellulosic  ferment  does 

•  <  Sur  la  transformation  da  sucre  crystallisable  en  produits  cellolosiques,  et  stir 
le  role  probable  da  sucre  dans  la  vegetation.'  Ann.  des  Sot.  Nat.,  Bat.  t.  iii.  p.  266, 
1877. 

■•  Darin  gives  the  following  reaction : — 

2ClfH„Ou  -  ClfH„Ou  +  C.^O,, 
Oane  Sugar  Oellolote  Olooote 
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not  lose  its  properties  by  prolonged  boiling,  or  by  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  ;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  diastase, 
and  differs  from  the  alcoholic  and  lactic  ferments,  which  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  living  cells* 

Durin  was  also  able  to  show,  in  the  case  of  many  plants,  that  an 
accumulation  of  sugar  took  place  when  the  processes  of  growth  were 
comparatively  inactive;  but  that,  when  growth  was  proceeding 
actively — that  is,  when  large  quantities  of  new  cellulose  were  being 
formed — the  quantity  of  sugar  diminished  notably,  glucose  appear- 
ing or  increasing  in  quantity  at  the  same  time. 

Lastly,  the  analogy  between  the  clots  formed  by  celluloeic  fer- 
mentation and  the  actual  cellulose  of  the  lower  plants  was  completed 
by  an  experiment  in  which  a  solution  of  sugar  in  sea-water  was  made 
to  undergo  fermentation  by  placing  in  it  fronds  of  the  common 
Fucue.  The  artificial  cellulose  thus  obtained  was  in  great  part  in  the 
viscous  condition ;  but  when  the  most  gelatinous  parts  of  the  Fucus 
were  used,  actual  clots  were  produced  of  precisely  the  same  character 
as  those  obtained  in  molasses  by  the  ferment  from  beetroot. 

Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Darwin  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
Society,11  in  which  he  showed  that  the  formation  and  the  characters 
of  the  so-called  '  vegetable  mould,'  which  forms  a  covering  several 
inches  in  depth  on  the  surface  of  all  productive  land,  were  due,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  constant  activity  of  the  common  earth-worm. 
These  animals  burrow  through  the  soil,  taking  into  their  bodies  as 
they  go,  earth,  from  which  to  extract  the  nutritive  matters  on  which 
they  subsist;  and  then,  coming  to  the  surface,  deposit  the  non- 
nutritious  portions  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  little  heaps.  These 
heaps,  accumulating,  produce  a  superficial  layer  of  very  finely  divided 
mould,  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  forms  a  stratum  several  inches 
thick,  eminently  suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants.  The  work  done 
by  a  single  worm  is  naturally  very  small,  but  the  insignificance  of 
the  individuals  is  quite  made  up  by  the  immense  numbers  in  which 
they  exist.  Mr.  Darwin  adduced  a  case  in  which  a  field  well  covered 
with  burnt  marl  and  cinders  showed  in  fifteen  years  a  four-inch  layer 
of  mould,  the  marl  and  cinders  being  all  buried  in  an  even  layer 
beneath  it.  Thus  '  the  agriculturist  in  ploughing  the  ground  follows 
a  method  strictly  natural ;  and  he  only  imitates  in  a  rude  manner, 
without  being  able  to  bury  the  pebbles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from  the 
coarse  soil,  the  work  which  nature  is  daily  performing  by  the  agency 
of  the  earth-worm.' 

This  most  curious  case  of  the  intimate  relations  of  animals  to 
plants,  and  of  both  to  the  processes  of  sub-aerial  change  taking  place 
on  the  earth's  surface,  has  recently  been  worked  out  in  great  detail 

"  « On  the  Formation  of  Mould.'    Proa  €hoh  Soc.  vol.  ii.  1837. 
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by  Von  Hensen,12  who,  strange  to  say,  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of 
Darwin's  labours,  which  he  confirms  and  supplements.  He  states 
that  the  adult  worms  come  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  night,  and, 
with  their  tails  in  the  mouths  of  their  burrows,  survey  the  country 
round,  and  collect  food  in  the  shape  of  leaves  and  twigs.  These  are 
heaped  up  round  the  entrance,  the  leaves  being  rolled  up  separately  and 
partly  drawn  into  the  tube,  where  they  soon  become  macerated  and 
partially  decomposed,  so  as  to  form  such  savoury  meat  as  the  worm's 
soul  loveth. 

Von  Hensen's  observations  were  conducted  in  a  garden  with  a 
layer  of  mould  nine  inches  deep,  and  a  subsoil  of  yellow  diluvial 
sand.  The  worm-tubes  were  not  easily  traced  in  the  mould,  but  were 
perfectly  clear  in  the  sand,  running  vertically  downwards  to  a  depth 
of  from  three  to  six  feet.  The  tubes  were  often  found  to  be  lined 
with  stones  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  brought  from  the  surface, 
and  fruit  kernels  were  also  found  in  them.  But  the  point  of  chief 
importance  is,  that  the  walls  of  the  burrows  were  found  to  be  beset 
with  little  black  masses  of  a  characteristic  shape — the  excrements  of 
the  worms.  Besides  these  fresh  inhabited  tubes,  others  were  found  in 
which  the  cavity  was  filled  with  black  earth,  the  black  colour  being 
diffused  into  the  surrounding  sand,  and  these  again  passed  insensibly 
into  mere  black  stripes— r-veins  of  mould  running  in  the  sandy  subsoil. 

In  about  half  of  the  uninhabited  tubes  were  found  the  roots  of 
plants  growing  on  the  surface ;  these  followed  exactly  the  direction 
of  the  tubes,  and  gave  off  fine  root-haira  through  the  black  walls  of 
the  latter.  From  an  extended  series  of  observations  Von  Hensen 
states  that  the  roots  of  annuals  can  only  penetrate  into  the  subsoil 
through  channels  opened  out  to  them  by  earth-worms,  and  he 
observes  that  this  penetration  must  be  of  service  to  the  plant,, as  the 
subsoil  retains  moisture  longer  than  the  surface  layer  of  mould. 

The  contents  of  the  intestines  and  the  excretions  of  worms  show 
a  great  similarity  in  microscopical  and  chemical  characters  to  *  vege- 
table mould'  (Bldttererde)  formed  by  mixing  together  rotting  leaves 
and  sand,  and  leaving  them  for  about  two  years,  after  which  time 
the  leaves  are  found  to  have  undergone  complete  decomposition,  a 
very  few  shrivelled  cells  being  discoverable  amongst  sand-grains  and 
brown  organic  molecules. 

To  ascertain  the  precise  part  taken  by  the  earth-worm  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  vegetable  mould,  Von  Hensen  placed  two  worms  in  a 
glass  vessel  filled  with  sand,  on  the  surface  of  which  was  spread  a 
layer  of  fallen  leaves.  The  worms  set  to  work  at  once,  and,  after  about 
six  weeks,  the  surface  of  the  sand  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a 
layer  of  mould  nearly  half  an  inch  deep,  while  many  leaves  had  been 
carried  to  a  depth  of  three  inches.    Worm-tubes  ran  in  all  directions 

M  '  Die  Thatigkeit  des  Regenwurms  (Lumbricus  terrestris,  L.)  fur  die  Frucht- 
barkeit  des  Erdbodens.'    ZeUichrifi/iir  wUs.  Zool.  xxviii.  Bd.,  3  Heft,  1877. 
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through  the  sand ;  some  were  quite  fresh,  others  had  a  wall  of  mould 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  others  again  were  completely  filled  with 
mould.  In  short,  the  soil  of  the  vessel  was  already  perfectly  well 
prepared  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

A  single  worm  weighs  about  46  grains,  and  produces  in  twenty- 
four  hours  nearly  8  grains  of  excrementitious  matter.  There  are,  on  an 
average,  about  34,000  worms  to  an  acre  of  ground,  the  combined 
weight  of  which  is  over  220  lbs.,  and  which  together  pass  through  their 
bodies  and  reduce  to  a  fine  state  of  division  about  37  lbs.  of  mould  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Besides  this,  they  produce  a  uniform  distribution 
of  the  mould,  open  up  passages  in  the  subsoil  for  roots,  and  render 
the  subsoil  fertile.  They  thus  perform  for  the  agriculturist  an  office 
which  is  not  only  valuable  and  extensive,  but  quite  inimitable. 

An  interesting  discovery  was  announced  some  years  ago  by  Fritz 
Miiller,  the  able  advocate  *  flir  Darwin * — namely,  that  of  a  c  colonial 
nervous  system '  in  the  Polyzoa  or  Corallines.  These  microscopic 
animals,  growing  each  in  its  own  horny  case  or  '  cell '  from  a  common 
stalk,  are  provided  with  a  nervous  system  in  the  shape  of  a  single 
ganglion  placed  between  the  gullet  and  the  intestine,  the  ganglion 
of  each  individual  being  perfectly  distinct  from  and  unconnected 
with  those  of  its  fellows  of  the  same  colony.  But  Fritz  Miiller  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  some  species  a  common  or  colonial  nervous 
system,  existing  together  with  the  ordinary  nerve-knots,  and  consisting 
of  a  central  nerve-cord  running  along  the  axis  of  the  whole  colony,  and 
provided  with  plexuses  and  ganglia  from  which  branches  were  given 
off  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  all  the  individuals  of  a  colony 
were  put  in  communication  with  one  another,  and  were  enabled  to 
act  in  concert  as  well  as  each  one  for  itself.  But  recently  the  subject 
has  been  re-investigated  by  M.  Joliet,13  who  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nervous  nature  of  the  cords,  ganglia,  and  networks 
is  purely  mythical.  According  to  this  observer,  the  histological 
structure  of  these  organs  has  nothing  in  common  with  nerve-tissue ; 
the  branches  of  the  supposed  nerves,  instead  of  going  to  muscles  or 
tactile  organs,  pass  to  the  horny  '  cell '  and  become  confounded  with 
its  inner  wall;  and  the  partitions  separating  the  individual  cells 
from  one  another  cut  the  supposed  ganglia  into  two  perfectly  distinct 
halves,  the  said  ganglia  being  nothing  more  than  the  juxtaposed 
flattenings-out  of  the  '  central  cords '  of  adjacent  polypes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  partition.  Finally,  no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  cords. 

But  Joliet's  results  are  not  merely  destructive:  he  makes  the 
interesting  observation  that  certain  of  the  long  spindle-shaped  cells 

••  '  Sur  le  systfcme  nerveux  colonial  de  BotrerbanMa  imbricata,'    QmpteS'B&nduit 
t.  lxxxiv.  No.  15,  April  9,  1877. 
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of  which  the  central  cords  and  plexuses  are  composed  may  be  seen  to 
swell  and  become  rounded ;  and  then,  detaching  themselves,  to  float 
about  in  the  fluid  of  the  body  cavity  as  colourless  blood-corpuscles. 
The  curious  structures  in  question  would  seem,  then,  not  to  be  nervous 
at  all,  but,  like  the  spleen  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  vertebrata, 
special  organs  for  the  manufacture  of  blood-cells. 

When  the  heart,  by  its  contraction,  drives  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  into  an  organ,  an  equal  quantity  naturally  leaves  the  organ  by 
the  veins,  and  so  restores  equilibrium.  M.  Franpois-Franck14  has 
shown,  however,  that  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  is  occupied  in 
this  equalisation  of  pressure,  and  that,  dining  this  interval,  the 
volume  of  the  organ  is  notably  increased.  In  his  experiments,  the 
hand  is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  entirely  filled  with  water,  and  made 
air-tight  by  a  covering  of  india-rubber,  which  fits  closely  round  the 
wrist ;  the  water  is  in  communication  with  a  gauge,  by  means  of 
which  variations  of  pressure  are  observed  and  recorded.  In  this  way 
it  is  found  that  the  hand — and  the  same  is  true  for  other  organs — 
undergoes  rhythmical  alterations  in  volume,  expanding  at  every  systole 
of  the  heart,  contracting  at  its  diastole.  The  volume  is  also  greater 
during  expiration  than  during  inspiration ;  it  is  diminished  by  pres- 
sure of  the  artery  supplying  the  organ,  increased  by  compressing  its 
vein.  Altogether  the  double  movements  have  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  cardiac  function  as  the  pulse  of  a  single  artery,  and 
are  indeed  to  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  the  total  pulsation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  hand. 

A  still  more  striking  method  of  showing  the  influence  of  the 
heart-beats  on  large  portions  of  the  body — in  this  case,  indeed,  upon 
the  whole  body — has  just  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gordon.15  He* 
finds  that,  if  a  person  stands  on  the  bed  of  a  delicately  adjusted 
weighing  machine,  the  index-needle  will  be  seen  to  undergo  regular 
rhythmical  movements,  corresponding  accurately  with  those  of  the- 
heart  and  pulse.  At  every  systole  of  the  heart  the  needle  moves- 
suddenly  towards  zero,  showing  an  apparent  decrease  of  weight ;  in 
the  intervals  between  the  heart-beats  it  gradually  returns  to  its. 
former  position. 

A  no  less  curious  phenomenon  is  seen  if  the  subject,  instead  of 
standing  on  a  weighing  machine,  lies  horizontally  on  a  light  frame* 
work  suspended  by  ropes.  At  every  beat  of  the  heart,  the  whole  body 
is  projected  a  small  but  perfectly  observable  distance,  in  a  direction 
from  foot  to  head — that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  any  pressure  exercised 

14  'Du  volume  des  organes  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  circulation  dn  sang.' 
Abstract  in  Journal  do  V Anatomic  et  de  la  Physiologie,  No.  1, 1877. 

15  *  On  certain  Molar  Movements  of  the  Human  Body  produced  by  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood.'    Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology t  vol.  xi.  part  8,  April,  1877. 

Vol.  IL— No.  7.  Z 
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by  the  feet  would  undergo  a  diminution,  while  a  pressure  exercised  by 
the  head  would  be  increased.  The  movements  thus  produced  can,  by 
suitable  means,  be  magnified  and  registered  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pulse-beats  are  recorded  by  the  sphygmograph. 

The  explanation  of  this  periodical  recoil  of  the  body  from  the 
surface  on  which  the  feet  rest  is  as  follows.  When  the  heart  contracts, 
the  greater  part  of  the  blood  it  contains  is  forced  downwards  through 
the  aorta ;  a  considerable  quantity  is,  of  course,  propelled  upwards, 
but  there  is  always  a  large  balance  in  favour  of  the  descending 
stream,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  expelled  from  the  heart 
with  such  force  as  to  exert  a  pressure  of  more  than  four  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  The  body  is,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Gordon  points  out,  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  as  a  gun  fired  with  its  muzzle  close  to  a 
target,  so  that  the  ball  never  leaves  the  barrel.  The  force  urging 
the  ball  in  one  direction  will  also  urge  the  gun  itself  in  the  opposite 
direction,  with  a  velocity  as  much  less  than  that  of  the  ball  as  the 
weight  of  the  latter  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  gun.  A  quite  ana- 
logous state  of  things  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart ;  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  is  propelled  downwards  through  the  aorta,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  whole  body  is  caused  to  recoil  with  a  velocity 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  velocity  of  the  blood  as  the  weight 
of  blood  driven  out  bears  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
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A  MODEEN    'SYMPOSIUM.' 


THE   SOUL    AND    FUTURE    LIFE} 


MIL  E.  H.  HUTTON. 

The  imaginative  glow  and  rhetorical  vivacity  which  are  visible 
throughout  Mr.  Harrison's  Essays  on  'The  Soul  and  Future  Life* 
are  very  remarkable,  and  should  guard  those  of  us  who  recoil  in 
amazement  from  its  creed  or  no-creed  from  falling  into  the  very 
common  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  effect  which  such  ideas  as 
these  produce  on  ourselves  is  the  effect  which,  apart  from  all 
question  of  the  other  mental  conditions  surrounding  the  natures 
into  which  they  are  received,  they  naturally  produce.  It  is  clear 
at  least  that  if  they  ever  tended  to  produce  on  the  author  of  these 
papers  the  same  effect  which  they  not  only  tend  to  produce,  but  do 
produce,  on  myself,  that  tendency  must  have  been  so  completely 
neutralised  by  the  redundant  moral  energy  inherent  in  his  nature, 
that  the  characteristic  effect  which  I  should  have  ascribed  to  them  is 
absolutely  unverifiable,  and,  for  anything  we  have  the  right  to  assert, 
non-existent.  There  is  at  least  but  one  instance  in  which  I  should 
have  traced  any  shade  of  what  I  may  call  the  natural  view  of  death 
as  presented  in  the  light  of  this  creed,  and  that  is  the  sentence  in 
which  Mr.  Harrison  somewhat  superfluously  disclaims — and  moreover 
with  an  accent  of  hauteur,  as  though  he  resented  the  necessity  of 
admitting  that  death  is  a  disagreeable  certainty — his  own  or  his 
creed's  responsibility  for  the  feet  of  death.  *  We  make  no  mystical 
or  fanciful  divinity  of  death,'  he  says  ;2  'we  do  not  deny  its  terrors  or 
its  evils.  We  are  not  responsible  for  it,  and  should  welcome  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  eliminating  or  postponing  this  fatality  that  waits 
upon  all  organic  nature.'    After  reading  that  admission,  I  was  puzzled 

1  See  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  papers  in  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  vol.  i.  pp.  623,  832.  This  discussion  will  be  continued  and  concluded 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Review. 

1  July,  p.  836. 
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when  I  came  to  the  assertion  that  c  we  who  know  that  a  higher  form 
of  activity  is  only  to  be  reached  by  a  subjective  life  in  society,  will 
continue  to  regard  a  perpetuity  of  sensation  as  the  true  Hell,'8  a 
sentence  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  would  commonly  be  understood  to 
mean  that  he  and  all  his  friends,  if  they  had  a  vote  in  the  matter, 
would  give  a  unanimous  suffrage  against  this  4  perpetuity  of  sensa- 
tion,' and,  so  far  from  trying  to  eliminate  or  postpone  death,  would 
be  inclined  to  cling  to  and  even  hasten  it.  For,  in  this  place  at  least,  it 
is  not  the  perpetuation  of  deteriorated  energies  of  which  Mr.  Harrison 
speaks,  but  the  perpetuation  of  life  pure  and  simple.  Indeed,  nothing 
puzzles  me  more  in  this  paper  than  the  diametrical  contradictions 
both  of  feeling  and  thought  which  appear  to  me  to  be  embodied  in 
it.  Its  main  criticism  on  the  common  view  of  immortality  seems  to 
be  that  the  desire  for  it  is  a  grossly  selfish  desire.  Nay,  nicknaming 
the  conception  of  a  future  of  eternal  praise, '  the  eternity  of  the  tabor,' 
he  calls  it4  a  conception  ' so  gross,  so  sensual,  so  indolent,  so  selfish,' 
as  to  be  worthy  of  nothing  but  scorn.  I  think  he  can  never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  realise  with  any  care  what  he  is  talking  of. 
Whatever  the  conception  embodied  in  what  Mr.  Harrison  calls  '  cease* 
less  psalmody ' 5  may  be — and  certainly  it  is  not  my  idea  of  immortal 
life — it  is  the  very  opposite  of  selfish.  No  conception  of  life  can  be 
selfish  of  which  the  very  essence  is  adoration,  that  is,  wonder,  vene- 
ration, gratitude  to  another.  And  gross  as  the  conception  necessarily 
suggested  by  psalm-singing  is,  to  those  who  interpret  it,  as  we  gene- 
rally do,  by  the  stentorian  shoutings  of  congregations  who  are  often 
thinking  a  great  deal  more  of  their  own  performances  than  of  the 
object  of  their  praise,  it  is  the  commonest  candour  to  admit  that  this 
conception  of  immortality  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  men  who 
were  thinking  of  a  life  absorbed  in  the  interior  contemplation  of 
a  God  full  of  all  perfections — a  contemplation  breaking  out  into 
thanksgiving  only  in  the  intensity  of  their  love  and  adoration. 
Whatever  else  this  conception  of  immortality  may  be,  the  very  last 
phrase  which  can  be  justly  applied  to  it  is  c  gross '  or  €  selfish.'  I  fear 
that  the  Positivists  have  left  the  Christian  objects  of  their  criticism 
so  far  behind  that  they  have  ceased  not  merely  to  realise  what 
Christians  mean,  but  have  sincerely  and  completely  forgotten  that 
Christians  ever  had  a  meaning  at  all.  That  Positivists  should  regard 
any  belief  in  the  '  beatific  vision'  as  a  wild  piece  of  fanaticism,  I  can 
understand,  but  that,  entering  into  the  meaning  of  that  fanaticism, 
they  should  describe  the  desire  for  it  as  a  gross  piece  of  selfishness,  I 
cannot  understand ;  and  I  think  it  more  reasonable,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  they  have  simply  lost  the  key  to  the  language  of  adoration. 
Moreover,  when  I  come  to  note  Mr.  Harrison's  own  conception  of  the 
future  life,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  differs  only  from  the  Christian's 
conception  by  its  infinite  deficiencies,  and  in  no  respect  by  superior 
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moral  qualities  of  any  kind.  That  conception  is,  in  a  word,  posthu- 
mous energy.  He  holds  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  vulgar  notion 
of  a  survival  of  personal  sensations  and  of  growing  mental  and  moral 
faculties  after  death,  we  should  consecrate  the  notion  of  posthumous 
activity,  and  anticipate  with  delight  our  'coming  incorporation 
with  the  glorious  future  of  our  race,'  *  as  we  cannot  possibly  conse- 
crate those  great  hopes  now. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  this  4  glorious  future  of  our  race ' 
which  I  am  invited  to  contemplate  ?  It  is  the  life  in  a  better  organ- 
ised society  of  a  vast  number  of  these  merely  temporary  creatures 
whose  personal  sensations,  if  they  ever  could  be  *  perpetuated,' 
Mr.  Harrison  regards  as  giving  us  the  best  conception  of  a  '  true  hell.' 
Now  if  an  improved  and  better  organised  future  of  ephemerals  be  so 
glorious  to  anticipate,  what  elements  of  glory  are  there  in  it  which 
would  not  belong  to  the  immortality  looked  forward  to  by  the  Chris- 
tian— a  far  more  improved  future  of  endlessly  growing  natures  ?  Is 
it  the  mere  fact  that  I  shall  myself  belong  to  the  one  future  which 
renders  it  unworthy,  while  the  absence  of  any  '  perpetuity '  of  my 
personal '  sensations  '  from  the  other,  renders  it  unselfish  ?  I  always 
supposed  selfishness  to  consist,  not  in  the  desire  for  any  noble  kind 
of  life  in  which  I  might  share,  but  in  the  preference  for  my  own 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else's.  If  it  is  selfish  to  desire 
the  perpetuation  of  a  growing  life,  which  not  only  does  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  interfere  with  the  volume  of  moral  growth  in  others,  but 
certainly  contributes  to  it,  then  it  must  be  the  true  unselfishness  to 
commit  suicide  at  once,  supposing  suicide  to  be  the  finis  to  personal 

*  sensation.'  But  then  universal  suicide  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  glorious  future  of  our  race,  so  I  suppose  it  must  at  least  be  post- 
poned till  our  own  sensations  have  been  so  far  '  perpetuated '  as  to 
leave  heirs  behind  them.  If  Condorcet  is  to  be  held  up  to  our  admi- 
ration for  anticipating  on  the  edge  of  the  grave  his '  coming  incorpo- 
ration with  the  glorious  future  of  his  race,'  i.e.  with  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  may  we  not  infer  that  there  is  something  in  ourselves,  i.e. 
in  human  society  as  it  now  exists,  which  was  worthy  of  his  vision — 
something  in  which  we  need  not  think  it '  selfish '  to  participate,  even 
though  our  personal '  sensations '  do  form  a  part  of  it  ?  Where  then 
does  the  selfishness  of  desiring  to  share  in  a  glorious  future  even 
through  personal '  sensations '  begin  ?  The  only  reasonable  or  even  in- 
telligible answer,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  this ; — as  soon  as  that  personal 

*  sensation '  for  ourselves  excludes  a  larger  and  wider  growth  for  others, 
but  no  sooner.  But  then  no  Christian  ever  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
his  personal  immortality  could  or  would  interfere  with  any  other  being's 
growth.  And  if  so,  where  is  the  selfishness  ?  What  a  Christian  desires 
is  a  higher,  truer,  deeper  union  with  God  for  all,  himself  included.  If 
Ms  own  life  drop  out  of  that  future,  he  supposes  that  there  will  be  so 
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much  less  that  really  does  glorify  the  true  righteousness,  and  no  com- 
pensating equivalent.  If  it  be  Mr.  Harrison's  mission  to  disclose  to 
us  that  any  perpetuity  of  sensation  on  our  own  parts  will  positively  ex- 
clude something  much  higher  which  would  exist  if  we  consented  to 
disappear,  he  may,  I  think,  prove  his  case.  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  do  so,  his  conception  that  it  is  noble  and  unselfish  to  be 
more  than  content — grateful — for  ceasing  to  live  any  but  a  posthumous 
life,  seems  to  me  simply  irrational. 

But,  further,  the  equivalent  which  Mr.  Harrison  offers  me  for 
becoming,  as  I  had  hoped  to  become,  in  another  world,  an  altogether 
better  member  of  a  better  society,  does  not  seem  to  me  more  than  a 
very  doubtful  good.  My  posthumous  activity  will  be  of  all  kinds, 
some  of  which  I  am  glad  to  anticipate,  most  of  which  I  am  very 
sorry  to  anticipate,  and  much  of  which  I  anticipate  with  absolute 
indifference.  Even  our  best  actions  have  bad  effects  as  well  as  good. 
Macaulay  and  most  other  historians  held  that  the  Puritan  earnestness 
expended  a  good  deal  of  posthumous  activity  in  producing  the  license 
of  the  world  of  the  Bestoration.  Our  activity,  indeed,  is  strictly  post- 
humous in  kind,  even  before  our  death,  from  the  very  moment  in  which 
it  leaves  our  living  mind  and  has  begun  to  work  beyond  ourselves. 
What  I  did  as  a  child  is,  in  this  sense,  as  much  producing  posthumous 
effects,  i.e.  effects  over  which  I  can  no  longer  exert  any  control,  now, 
as  what  I  do  before  death  will  be  producing  posthumous  effects  after 
my  death.  Now  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  posthumous  acti- 
vities of  ours,  even  when  we  can  justify  the  original  activity  as  all 
that  it  ought  to  have  been,  are  unfortunate.  Mr.  Harrison's  papers, 
for  instance,  have  already  exerted  a  very  vivid  and  very  repulsive  effect 
on  my  mind — an  activity  which  I  am  sure  he  will  not  look  upon  with 
gratification,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  what  I  am  now  writing  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  on  him,  and  in  that  effect  I  shall  take  no  delight 
at  all.  A  certain  proportion,  therefore,  of  my  posthumous  activity  is 
activity  for  evil,  even  when  the  activity  itself  is  on  the  whole  good. 
But  when  we  come  to  throw  in  the  posthumous  activity  for  evil 
exerted  by  our  evil  actions  and  the  occasional  posthumous  activity 
for  good  which  evil  also  fortunately  exerts,  but  for  the  good  results  of 
which  we  can  take  no  credit  to  ourselves,  the  whole  constitutes  a 
mSlange  to  which,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  look  with  exceedingly 
mixed  feelings,  the  chief  element  being  humiliation,  though  there 
are  faint  lights  mingled  with  it  here  and  there.  But  as  for  any 
rapture  of  satisfaction  in  contemplating  my  c  coming  incorpora- 
tion with  the  glorious  future  of  our  race,'  I  must  wholly  and  en- 
tirely disclaim  it.  What  I  see  in  that  incorporation  of  mine  with 
the  future  of  our  race — glorious  or  the  reverse,  and  I  do  not  quite 
see  why  the  Positivist  thinks  it  so  glorious,  since  he  probably 
holds  that  an  absolute  term  must  be  put  to  it,  if  by  no  other  cause, 
by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  sun— is  a  very  patchwork  sort  of 
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affair  indeed,  a  mere  miscellany  of  bad,  good,  and  indifferent  with- 
out organisation  and  without  unity.  What  I  shall  be,  for  instance, 
when  incorporated,  in  Mr.  Harrison's  phrase,  with  the  future  of  our 
race,  I  have  very  little  satisfaction  in  contemplating,  except  so  far, 
perhaps,  as  my  '  posthumous  activity '  may  retard  the  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  glorious  anticipations  for  the  human  race.  One  great 
reason  for  my  personal  wish  for  a  perpetuity  of  volition  and  personal 
energy  is,  that  I  may  have  a  better  opportunity,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  me, 
to  undo  the  mischief  I  shall  have  done  before  death  comes  to  my  aid. 
The  vision  of  '  posthumous  activity '  ought  indeed,  I  fancy,  to  give 
even  the  best  of  us  very  little  satisfaction.  It  may  not  be,  and 
perhaps  is  not,  so  mischievous  as  the  vision  of  '  posthumous  fame,' 
but  yet  it  is  not  the  kind  of  vision  which,  to  my  mind,  can  properly 
occupy  very  much  of  our  attention  in  this  life.  Surely  the  right 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  life  of  the  living 
moment — to  make  that  the  best  we  can — and  then  to  leave  its  post- 
humous effects,  after  the  life  of  the  present  has  gone  out  of  it,  to 
that  Power  which,  far  more  than  anything  in  it,  transmutes  at  times 
even  our  evil  into  good,  though  sometimes,  too,  to  superficial 
appearance  at  all  events,  even  our  good  into  evil.  The  desire  for  an 
immortal  life — that  is,  for  a  perpetuation  of  the  personal  affections 
and  of  the  will — seems  to  me  a  far  nobler  thing  than  any  sort  of 
anticipation  as  to  our  posthumous  activity ;  for  high  affections  and 
a  right  will  are  good  in  themselves,  and  constitute,  indeed,  the  only 
elements  in  Mr.  Harrison's  '  glorious  future  of  our  race '  to  which  I 
can  attach  much  value — while  posthumous  activity  may  be  either 
good  or  evil,  and  depends  on  conditions  over  which  he  who  first  puts 
the  activity  in  motion,  often  has  no  adequate  control. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  phrase  in  Mr.  Harrison's  paper  which 
I  have  studied  over  and  over  again  without  making  out  his  meaning. 
I  mean  his  statement  that  on  his  own  hypothesis  '  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  spiritual  life,  for  moral  responsibility,  for  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  its  hopes  and  its  duties,  which  remain  to  us  per- 
fectly real  without  the  unintelligible  hypothesis.' 7  Now  I  suppose,  by 
*  the  hopes '  of '  the  world  beyond  the  grave,'  Mr.  Harrison  means  the 
hopes  we  form  for  the  '  future  of  our  race,'  and  that  I  understand. 
But  what  does  he  mean  by  its  c  duties '  ?  Not,  surely,  our  duties 
beyond  the  grave,  but  the  duties  of  those  who  survive  us ;  for  he 
expressly  tells  us  that  our  mental  and  moral  powers  do  not  increase 
and  grow,  develope  or  vary  within  themselves — do  not,  in  fact,  survive 
at  all  except  in  their  effects — and  hence  duties  for  us  in  the  world 
beyond  the  grave  are,  I  suppose,  in  his  creed  impossible.  But  if  he 
only  means  that  there  will  be  duties  for  those  who  survive  us  after 
we  are  gone,  I  cannot  see  how  that  is  in  any  respect  a  theme  on  which 
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it  is  either  profitable  or  consolatory  for  us  to  dwell  by  anticipation. 
One  remark  more :  when  Mr.  Harrison  says  8  that  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  learn  to  long  for  the  moment  when  you  shall  become  '  the  im- 
material principle  of  a  comet,'  or  that  you  '  really  were  the  ether, 
and  were  about  to  take  your  place  in  space,'  as  to  long  for  personal 
immortality — he  is  merely  talking  at  random  on  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  hardly  seemly  to  talk  at  random.  He  knows  that  what  we  mean 
by  the  soul  is  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sense  of  personal 
identity — the  thread  of  the  continuity  running  through  all  our 
chequered  life;  and  how  it  can  be  equally  unmeaning  to  believe 
that  this  hitherto  unbroken  continuity  will  continue  unbroken,  and 
to  believe  that  it  is  to  be  transformed  into  something  else  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  I  am  not  only  unable  to  understand,  but  even  to  under- 
stand how  he  could  seriously  so  conceive  us.  My  notion  of  myself 
never  had  the  least  connection  with  the  principle  of  any  part  of 
any  comet,  but  it  has  the  closest  possible  connection  with  thoughts, 
affections,  and  volitions,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  not  likely  to 
perish  with  my  body.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Harrison  should  have 
disfigured  his  paper  by  sarcasms  so  inapplicable  and  apparently 
so  bitter  as  these. 


PEOFESSOB  HUXLEY. 

Mr.  Harrison's  striking  discourse  on  the  soul  and  future  life 
has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  famous  essay  on  the  snakes  of  Ire- 
land. For  its  purport  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  soul,  nor  any  future 
life  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms.  With  death,  the  personal 
activity  of  which  the  soul  is  the  popular  hypostasis  is  put  into  com- 
mission among  posterity,  and  the  future  life  is  an  immortality  by 
deputy. 

Neither  in  these  views,  nor  in  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
supported,  is  there  much  novelty.  But  that  which  appears  both  novel 
and  interesting  to  me  is  the  author's  evidently  sincere  and  heartfelt 
conviction  that  his  powerful  advocacy  of  soulless  spirituality  and 
mortal  immortality  is  consistent  with  the  intellectual  scorn  and 
moral  reprobation  which  he  freely  pours  forth  upon  the- c  irrational 
and  debasing  physicism '  of  materialism  and  materialists,  and  with 
the  wrath  with  which  he  visits  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  in- 
trusion of  physical  science,  especially  of  biology,  into  the  domain  of 
social  phenomena. 

Listen  to  the  storm : — 

We  certainly  do  reject,  as  earnestly  as  any  school  can,  that  which  is  most  fairly 
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called  Materialism,  and  we  will  second  every  word  of  those  who  cry  out  that 
civilisation  is  in  danger  if  the  workings  of  the  human  spirit  are  to  become  questions 
of  physiology,  and  if  death  is  the  end  of  a  man,  as  it  is  the  end  of  a  sparrow.  We 
not  only  assent  to  such  protests,  but  we  see  very  pressing  need  for  making  them. 
It  is  a  corrupting  doctrine  to  open  a  brain,  and  to  tell  us  that  devotion  is  a  definite 
molecular  change  in  this  and  that  convolution  of  grey  pulp,  and  that  if  man  is  the 
first  of  living  animals,  he  passes  away  after  a  short  space  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 
And  all  doctrines,  more  or  less,  do  tend  to  this,  which  offer  physical  theories  as 
explaining  moral  phenomena,  which  deny  man  a  spiritual  in  addition  to  a  moral 
nature,  which  limit  his  moral  life  to  the  span  of  his  bodily  organism,and  which 
have  no  place  for  '  religion '  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.9 

Now  Mr.  Harrison  can  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  attack 
imaginary  opponents,  so  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
somebody  who  holds  the  *  corrupting  doctrine '  4  that  devotion  is  a 
definite  molecular  change  in  this  and  that  convolution  of  grey  pulp.' 
Nevertheless,  my  conviction  is  shaken  by  a  passage  which  occurs  at 
p.  627 :  *  No  rational  thinker  now  pretends  that  imagination  is  simply 
the  vibration  of  a  particular  fibre.'  If  no  rational  thinker  pretends 
this  of  imagination,  why  should  any  pretend  it  of  devotion  ?  And  yet 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  all  Mr.  Harrison's  passionate 
rhetoric  is  hurled  at  irrational  thinkers :  surely  he  might  leave  such 
to  the  soft  influences  of  time  and  due  medical  treatment  of  their  '  grey 
pulp '  in  Colney  Hatch  or  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Harrison  cannot  possibly  be  attacking 
those  who  hold  that  the  feeling  of  devotion  is  the  concomitant,  or 
even  the  consequent,  of  a  molecular  change  in  the  brain ;  for  he  tells 
us,*  in  language  the  explicitness  of  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
that 

To  positive  methods,  every  fact  of  thinking  reveals  itself  as  having  functional 
relation  with  molecular  change.  Every  feet  of  will  or  of  feeling  is  in  similar 
relation  with  kindred  molecular  facts.10 

On  mature  consideration  I  feel  shut  up  to  one  of  two  alter- 
native hypotheses.  Either  the  '  corrupting  doctrine '  to  which  Mr. 
Harrison  refers  is  held  by  no  rational  thinker — in  which  case,  surely 
neither  he  nor  I  need  trouble  ourselves  about  it — or  the  phrase, 
'  Devotion  is  a  definite  molecular  change  in  this  and  that  convolution 
of  grey  pulp,'  means  that  devotion  has  a  functional  relation  with 
such  molecular  change ;  in  which  case,  it  is  Mr.  Harrison's  own  view, 
and  therefore,  let  us  hope,  cannot  be  a  c  corrupting  doctrine.' 

I  am  not  helped  out  of  the  difficulty  I  have  thus  candidly  stated, 
when  I  try  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  another  hard  saying  of  Mr. 
Harrison's,  which  follows  after  the  '  corrupting  doctrine '  paragraph : 
*  And  all  doctrines,  more  or  less,  do  tend  to  this  [corrupting  doctrine], 
which  offer  physical  theories  as  explaining  moral  phenomena.' 
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Nevertheless,  on  pp.  626-7,  Mr.  Harrison  says  with  great  force 
and  tolerable  accuracy : 

Man  is  one,  however  compound.  Fire  his  conscience,  and  he  blushes.  Check 
his  circulation,  and  he  thinks  wildly,  or  thinks  not  at  all.  Impair  his  secretions,  and 
moral  sense  is  dulled,  discoloured,  or  depraved ;  his  aspirations  flag,  his  hope,  love, 
faith  reeL  Impair  them  still  more,  and  he  becomes  a  brute.  A  cup  of  drink 
degrades  his  moral  nature  below  that  of  a  swine.  Again,  a  violent  emotion  of  pity 
or  horror  makes  him  vomit  A  lancet  will  restore  him  from  delirium  to  clear 
thought.  Excess  of  thought  will  waste  his  sinews.  Excess  of  muscular  exercise 
will  deaden  thought.  An  emotion  will  double  the  strength  of  his  muscles.  And 
at  last  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  a  grain  of  mineral  will  in  an  instant  lay  to  rest  for 
ever  his  body  and  its  unity,  and  all  the  spontaneous  activities  of  intelligence,  feeling, 
and  action,  with  which  that  compound  organism  was  charged. 

These  are  the  obvious  and  ancient  observations  about  the  human  organism.  But 
modern  philosophy  and  science  have  carried  these  hints  into  complete  explanations. 
By  a  vast  accumulation  of  proof  positive  thought  at  last  has  established  a  distinct 
correspondence  between  every  process  of  thought  or  of  feeling  and  some  corporeal 
phenomenon. 

I  cry  with  Shylock : 

lis  very  true,  0  wise  and  upright  judge. 

But  if  the  establishment  of  the  correspondence  between  physical 
phenomena  on  the  one  side,  and  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena 
on  the  other,  is  properly  to  be  called  an  explanation  (let  alone  a 
complete  eo^lcmcUion)  of  the  human  organism,  surely  Mr.  Harrison's 
teachings  come  dangerously  near  that  tender  of  physical  theories  in 
explanation  of  moral  phenomena  which  he  warns  us  leads  straight  to 
corruption. 

But  perhaps  I  have  misinterpreted  Mr.  Harrison.  For  a  few 
lines  further  on  we  are  told,  with  due  italic  emphasis,  that '  no  man 
can  explai/n  volition  by  purely  anatomical  study.' ll  I  should  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Harrison  might  have  gone  much  further  than  this. 
No  man  ever  explained  any  physiological  fact  by  purely  anatomical 
study.  Digestion  cannot  be  so  explained,  nor  respiration,  nor  reflex 
action.  It  would  have  been  as  relevant  to  affirm  that  volition  could 
not  be  explained  by  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

I  am  obliged  to  note  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harrison's  biological 
studies  have  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  discriminate 
between  the  province  of  anatomy  and  that  of  physiology,  because  it 
furnishes  the  key  to  an  otherwise  mysterious  utterance  which  occurs 
at  p.  631 : — 

A  man  whose  whole  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  cutting  up  dead  monkeys  and  live 
frogs  has  no  more  business  to  dogmatise  about  religion  than  a  mere  chemist  to 
improvise  a  zoology. 

Quia  negavit  t  But  if,  as,  on  Mr.  Harrison's  own  showing,  is  the 
case,  the  progress  of  science  (not  anatomical,  but  physiological)  has 
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'established  a  distinct  correspondence  between  every  process  of 
thought  or  of  feeling  and  some  corporeal  phenomenon/  and  if  it  is 
true  that  '  impaired  secretions '  deprave  the  moral  sense,  and  make 
*  hope,  love,  and  faith  reel,'  surely  the  religious  feelings  are  brought 
within  the  range  of  physiological  inquiry*  If  impaired  secretions 
deprave  the  moral  sense,  it  becomes  an  interesting  and  important 
problem  to  ascertain  what  diseased  viscus  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  Priest  m  Absohitiori ;  and  what  condition  of  the  grey  pulp 
may  have  conferred  on  it  such  a  pathological  steadiness  of  faith  as  to 
create  the  hope  of  personal  immortality,  which  Mr.  Harrison  stig- 
matises as  so  selfishly  immoral. 

I  should  not  like  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  advising  any- 
body to  dogmatise  about  anything ;  but  surely  if,  as  Mr.  Harrison 
so  strongly  urges,12 '  the  whole  range  of  man's  powers,  from  the  finest 
spiritual  sensibility  down  to  a  mere  automatic  contraction,  falls  into 
one  coherent  scheme,  being  all  the  multiform  functions  of  a  living 
organism  in  presence  of  its  encircling  conditions;'  then  the  man 
who  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  these  functions,  and 
to  determine  the  influence  of  conditions  upon  them,  is  more  likely  to 
be  in  a  position  to  tell  us  something  worth  hearing  about  them,  than 
one  who  is  turned  from  such  study  by  cheap  pulpit  thunder  touching 
the  presumption  of 4  biological  reasoning  about  spiritual  things.' 

Mr.  Harrison,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  is  desirable 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  provinces  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Perhaps  he  will  permit  me  to  inform  him  that  physiology  is  the 
Bcience  which  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  living  organism,  ascertains 
their  coordinations  and  their  correlations  in  the  general  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  traces  out  their  dependence  upon  the  physical 
states  of  the  organs  by  which  these  functions  are  exercised.  The 
explanation  of  a  physiological  function  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
connection  of  that  function  with  the  molecular  state  of  the  organ 
which  exerts  the  function.  Thus  the  function  of  motion  is  explained 
when  the  movements  of  the  living  body  are  found  to  have  certain 
molecular  changes  for  their  invariable  antecedents ;  the  function  of 
sensation  is  explained  when  the  molecular  changes,  which  are  the 
invariable  antecedents  of  sensations,  are  discovered. 

The  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  a 
physical  state  gives  rise  to  a  mental  state,  no  more  lessens  the 
value  of  the  explanation  in  the  latter  case,  than  the  fact  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  comprehend  how  motion  is  communicated 
from  one  body  to  another,  weakens  the  force  of  the  explanation  of  the 
motion  of  one  billiard  ball  by  showing  that  another  has  hit  it. 

The  finest  spiritual  sensibility,  says  Mr.  Harrison  (and  I  think  that 
there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  he  is  right),  is  a  function  of  a  living 
organism — is  in  relation  with  molecular  facts.      In  that  case,  the 
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physiologist  may  reply, '  It  is  my  business  to  find  out  what  these 
molecular  facts  are,  and  whether  the  relation  between  them  and  the 
said  spiritual  sensibility  is  one  of  antecedence  in  the  molecular  fact, 
and  sequence  in  the  spiritual  fact,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  latter  result 
comes  out  of  my  inquiries,  I  shall  have  made  a  contribution  towards 
a  moral  theory  of  physical  phenomena ;  if  the  former,  I  shall  have 
done  somewhat  towards  building  up  a  physical  theory  of  moral  phe- 
nomena. But  in  any  case  I  am  not  outstepping  the  limits  of  my 
proper  province :  my  business  is  to  get  at  the  truth  respecting  such 
questions  at  all  risks ;  and  if  you  tell  me  that  one  of  these  two  results 
is  a  corrupting  doctrine,  I  can  only  say  that  I  perceive  the  intended 
reproach  conveyed  by  the  observation,  but  that  I  fail  to  recognise  its 
relevance.  If  the  doctrine  is  true,  its  social  septic  or  antiseptic 
properties  are  not  my  affair.  My  business  as  a  biologist  is  with 
physiology,  not  with  morals.' 

This  plea  of  justification  strikes  me  as  complete ;  whence,  then, 
the  following  outbreak  of  angry  eloquence  ? — 

The  arrogant  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  deepest  moral  truths  of  human  nature 
on  a  bare  physical  or  physiological  basis  is  almost  enough  to  justify  the  insurrection 
of  some  impatient  theologians  against  science  itself.13 

6  That  strain  again :  it  has  a  dying  fall ; '  nowise  similar  to  the 
sweet  south  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  however,  but  like  the  death-wail 
of  innumerable  c  impatient  theologians '  as  from  the  high  4  drum 
ecclesiastic '  they  view  the  waters  of  science  flooding  the  Church  on 
all  hands.  The  beadles  have  long  been  washed  away;  escape  by 
pulpit  stairs  is  even  becoming  doubtful,  without  kirtling  those  out- 
ward investments  which  distinguish  the  priest  from  the  man  so  high 
that  no  one  will  see  there  is  anything  but  the  man  left.  But  Mr. 
Harrison  is  not  an  impatient  theologian — indeed,  no  theologian  at 
all,  unless,  as  he  speaks  of  *  Soul '  when  he  means  certain  bodily 
functions,  and  of c  Future  life '  when  he  means  personal  annihilation,  he 
may  make  his  master's  Grand  Ure  mpr&me  the  subject  of  a  theology ; 
and  one  stumbles  upon  this  well-worn  fragment  of  too  familiar  de- 
clamation amongst  his  vigorous  periods,  with  the  unpleasant  surprise 
of  one  who  finds  a  fly  in  a  precious  ointment. 

There  are  people  from  whom  one  does  not  expect  well-founded 
statement  and  thoughtful,  however  keen,  argumentation,  embodied  in 
precise  language.  From  Mr.  Harrison  one  does.  But  I  think  he  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  question,  if  I  pray  him  to  tell  me  of  any 
representative  of  physical  science  who,  either  arrogantly  or  otherwise, 
has  ever  attempted  to  dispose  of  moral  truths  on  a  physical  or  physio- 
logical basis.  If  I  am  to  take  the  sense  of  the  words  literally,  I 
shall  not  dispute  the  arrogance  of  the  attempt  to  dispose  of  a  moral 
truth  on  a  bare,  or  even  on  a  covered,  physical  or  physiological  basis; 
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for,  whether  the  truth  is  deep  or  shallow,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
feat  is  to  be  performed.  Columbus'  difficulty  with  the  egg  is  as 
nothing  to  it.  But  I  suppose  what  is  meant  is,  that  some  arrogant 
people  have  tried  to  upset  morality  by  the  help  of  physics  and 
physiology.  I  am  sorry  if  such  people  exist,  because  I  shall  have 
to  be  much  ruder  to  them  than  Mr.  Harrison  is.  I  should  not  call 
them  arrogant,  any  more  than  I  should  apply  that  epithet  to  a  person 
who  attempted  to  upset  Euclid  by  the  help  of  the  Eigveda.  Accuracy 
might  be  satisfied,  if  not  propriety,  by  calling  such  a  person  a  fool ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  term 
him  arrogant. 

Whatever  else  they  may  be,  the  laws  of  morality,  under  their 
scientific  aspect,  are  generalisations  based  Upon  the  observed  pheno- 
mena of  society ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  moral  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  these  feelings  are,  as  a  matter  of  experience, 
associated  with  certain  acts. 

The  consequences  of  men's  actions  will  remain  the  same,  however 
far  our  analysis  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  them  may  be  pushed ; 
theft  and  murder  would  be  none  the  less  objectionable  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  prove  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  activity  of  special  theft 
and  murder  cells  in  that  <  grey  pulp '  of  which  Mr.  Harrison  speaks  so 
scornfully.  Does  any  sane  man  imagine  that  any  quantity  of  physio- 
logical analysis  will  lead  people  to  think  breaking  their  legs  or  putting 
their  hands  into  the  fire  desirable  ?  And  when  men  really  believe 
that  breaches  of  the  moral  law  involve  their  penalties  as  surely  as  do 
breaches  of  the  physical  law,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  even  the  very 
firmest  disposal  of  their  moral  truths  upon  '  a  bare  physical  or  physio- 
logical basis '  will  tempt  them  to  incur  those  penalties  ? 

I  would  gladly  learn  from  Mr.  Harrison  where,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  he  has  found  anything  inconsistent  with  what  I  have 
just  said  in  the  writings  of  physicists  or  biologists.  I  would  entreat 
him  to  tell  us  who  are  the  true  materialists, '  the  scientific  specialists  * 
who  c  neglect  all  philosophical  and  religious  synthesis,'  and  who 
'  submit  religion  to  the  test  of  the  scalpel  or  the  electric  battery ; ' 
where  the  materialism  which  is  '  marked  by  the  ignoring  of  religion, 
the  passing  by  on  the  other  side  and  shutting  the  eyes  to  the  spiritual 
history  of  mankind,'  is  to  be  found. 

I  will  not  believe  that  these  phrases  are  meant  to  apply  to  any 
scientific  men  of  whom  I  have  cognisance,  or  to  any  recognised 
system  of  scientific  thought — they  would  be  too  absurdly  inappro- 
priate— and  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Harrison  indulges  in  empty 
rhetoric.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  they  would  not  have 
been  used  at  all,  except  for  that  deep-seated  sympathy  with  the 
'  impatient  theologian '  which  characterises  the  Positivist  school,  and 
crops  out,  characteristically  enough,  in  more  than  one  part  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  essay. 
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Mr.  Harrison  tells  us  that '  Positivism  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
theologians.'14  I  agree  with  him,  though  not  exactly  in  his  sense  of 
the  words — indeed,  I  have  formerly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
meeting  took  place  long  ago,  and  that  the  faithful  lovers,  impelled 
by  the  instinct  of  a  true  affinity  of  nature,  have  met  to  part  no  more. 
Ecclesiastical  to  the  core  from  the  beginning,  Positivism  is  now 
exemplifying  the  law  that  the  outward  garment  adjusts  itself,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  inward  man.  From  its  founder  onwards,  stricken  with 
metaphysical  incompetence,  and  equally  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  true  spirit  of  scientific  method,  it  is  now  essaying  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  its  philosophical  materialism  with  the  rags  of  a 
spiritualistic  phraseology  out  of  which  the  original  sense  has  wholly 
departed.  I  understand  and  I  respect  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  soul,'  as  used  by  Pagan  and  Christian  philosophers  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  imperishable  seat  of  human  personality,  bearing 
throughout  eternity  its  burden  of  woe,  or  its  capacity  for  adoration 
and  love.  I  confess  that  my  dull  moral  sense  does  not  enable  me  to 
see  anything  base  or  selfish  in  the  desire  for  a  future  life  among  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect ;  or  even  among  a  few  such  poor 
fallible  souls  as  one  has  known  here  below. 

And  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  that  is  offered  me 
that  such  a  soul  and  such  a  future  life  exist,  I  am  content  to  take 
what  is  to  be  had  and  to  make  the  best  of  the  brief  span  of  existence 
that  is  within  my  reach,  without  reviling  those  whose  faith  is  more 
robust  and  whose  hopes  are  richer  and  fuller.  But  in  the  interests  of 
scientific  clearness,  I  object  to  say  that  I  have  a  soul,  when  I  mean, 
all  the  while,  that  my  organism  has  certain  mental  functions  which, 
like  the  rest,  are  dependent  upon  its  molecular  composition,  and  come 
to  an  end  when  I  die ;  and  I  object  still  more  to  affirm  that  I  look 
to  a  future  life,  when  all  that  I  mean  is,  that  the  influence  of  my 
sayings  and  doings  will  be  more  or  less  felt  by  a  number  of  people 
after  the  physical  components  of  that  organism  are  scattered  to  the 
four  winds. 

Throw  a  stone  into  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
true  that  the  wavelets  which  spread  around  it  have  an  effect  through 
all  space  and  all  time.     Shall  we  say  that  the  stone  has  a  future  life? 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  have  broken  away,  not  without  pain 
and  grief,  from  beliefs  which,  true  or  false,  embody  great  and  fruitful 
conceptions,  to  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  a  half-breed  between  science 
and  theology,  endowed,  like  most  half-breeds,  with  the  faults  of  both 
parents  and  the  virtues  of  neither.  And  it  is  unwise  by  such  a  lapse 
to  expose  oneself  to  the  temptation  of  holding  with  the  hare  and 
hunting  with  the  hounds — of  using  the  weapons  of  one  progenitor  to 
damage  the  other.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  members  of  the 
Positivist  school  in  this  country  stand  in  some  danger  of  falling  into 
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that  fatal  error ;  and  I  put  it  to  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  either 
consistent  or  becoming  for  those  who  hold  that '  the  finest  spiritual 
sensibility '  is  a  mere  bodily  function,  to  join  in  the  view-halloo,  when 
the  hunt  is  up  against  biological  science — to  use  their  voices  in 
swelling  the  senseless  cry  that '  civilisation  is  in  danger  if  the  workings 
of  the  human  spirit  are  to  become  questions  of  physiology.' 


LORD  BLACHFORD. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  between  Chris- 
tians and  himself  on  this  question  of  the  soul  and  the  future  life 
*  turns  altogether  on  habits  of  thought.'  What  appears  to  the 
Positivist  flimsy  will,  he  says,  seems  to  the  Christian  sublime,  and  vice 
ver$&,  <  simply  because  our  minds  have  been  trained  in  different 
logical  methods,'  and  this  apparently  because  Positivism  c  pretends  to 
no  other  basis  than  positive  knowledge  and  scientific  logic.'  But 
if  this  is  so,  it  is  not,  I  think,  quite  consistent  to  conclude,  as  he 
does,  that '  it  is  idle  to  dispute  about  our  respective  logical  methods, 
or  to  put  this  or  that  habit  of  mind  in  a  combat  with  that.'  As  to 
the  combatants  this  may  be  true.  But  it  surely  is  not  idle,  but  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  for  the  information  of  those  judges  to  whom 
the  very  act  of  publication  appeals,  to  discuss  habits  and  methods 
on  which,  it  is  declared,  the  difference  altogether  turns. 

I  note  therefore  in  limine  what,  as  I  go  on,  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  illustrate,  one  or  two  differences  between  the  methods  of  Mr. 
Harrison  and  those  in  which  I  have  been  trained. 

I  have  been  taught  to  consider  that  certain  words  or  ideas  re- 
present what  are  called  by  logicians  substances,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  I 
think,  entities,  and  by  others,  as  the  case  may  be,  persons,  beings, 
objects,  or  articles.  Such  are  air,  earth,  men,  horses,  chairs,  and 
tables.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  they  have  each  of  them  a  separate, 
independent,  substantive  existence.    They  are. 

There  are  other  words  or  ideas  which  do  not  represent  existing 
things,  but  qualities,  relations,  consequences,  processes,  or  occurrences, 
like  victory,  virtue,  life,  order,  or  destruction,  which  do  but  belong  to 
substances,  or  result  from  them  without  any  distinct  existence  of 
their  own.  A  thing  signified  by  a  word  of  the  former  class  cannot 
possibly  be  identical  or  even  homogeneous  with  a  thing  signified  by 
a  word  of  the  second  class.  A  fiddle  is  not  only  a  different  thing 
from  a  time,  but  it  belongs  to  another  and  totally  distinct  order 
of  ideas.  To  this  distinction  the  English  mind  at  some  period 
of  its  history  must  have  been  imperfectly  alive.  If  a  Greek  con- 
founded ktUtls  with  tcrfofia,  an  act  with  a  thing,  it  was  the  fault  of 
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the  individual.  But  the  English  language,  instead  of  precluding 
such  a  confusion,  almost,  one  would  say,  labours  to  propagate  it. 
Such  words  as  4  building,' f  announcement,'  *  preparation,'  or  *  power,' 
are  equally  available  to  signify  either  the  act  of  construction  or  an 
edifice— either  the  act  of  proclaiming  or  a  placard— either  the  act 
of  preparing,  or  a  surgical  specimen— either  the  ability  to  do  some- 
thing, or  the  being  in  which  that  ability  resides.  Such  imperfections 
of  language  infuse  themselves  into  thought.  And  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  slight  superciliousness  with  which  Mr.  Harrison  treats  the 
doctrines  which  such  persons  as  myself  entertain  respecting  the  soul 
•is  in  some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  positive  '  habits  of  thought ' 
and  'logical  methods'  do  not  recognise  so  completely  as  ours  the 
distinction  which  I  have  described  as  that  between  a  fiddle  and  a 
tune. 

Again,  my  own  habit  of  mind  is  to  distinguish  more  pointedly 
than  Mr.  Harrison  does  between  a  unit  and  a  complex  whole.  When 
I  speak  of  an  act  of  individual  will,  I  seem  to  myself  to  speak  of  an 
indivisible  act  proceeding  from  a  single  being.  The  unity  is  not 
merely  in  my  mode  of  representation,  but  in  the  thing  signified.  If  I 
speak  of  an  act  of  the  national  will — say  a  determination  to  declare 
war — I  speak  of  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  individual  wills, 
each  acting  for  itself,  and  under  an  infinite  variety  of  influences,  but 
so  related  to  each  other  and  so  acting  in  concert  that  it  is  convenient 
to  represent  them  under  the  aggregate  term  '  nation.'  I  use  a  term 
which  signifies  unity  of  being,  but  I  really  mean  nothing  more  than 
cooperation,  or  correlated  action  and  feeling.  So,  when  I  speak  of 
the  happiness  of  humanity,  I  mean  nothing  whatever  but  a  number 
of  particular  happinesses  of  individual  persons.  Humanity  is  not  a 
unit,  but  a  word  which  enables  me  to  bring  a  number  of  units  under 
view  at  once.  In  the  case  of  material  objects,  I  apprehend,  unity  is 
simply  relative  and  artificial — a  grain  of  corn  is  a  unit  relatively  to 
a  bushel  and  an  aggregate  relatively  to  an  atom.  But  I,  believing 
myself  to  be  a  spiritual  being,  call  myself  actually  and  without  meta- 
phor— one. 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  acknowledges  the  existence  of  no  being  but 
matter,  appears  either  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  real  unity  what- 
ever, or  to  ascribe  that  real  unity  to  an  aggregate  of  things  or  beings 
who  resemble  each  other,  like  the  members  of  the  human  race,  or 
cooperate  towards  a  common  result,  like  the  parts  of  a  picture,  a 
melody,  or  the  human  frame,  and  which  may  thus  be  conveniently 
viewed  in  combination,  and  represented  by  a  single  word  or  phrase. 

I  think  that  the  little  which  I  have  to  say  will  be  the  clearer  for 
these  preliminary  protests. 

The  questions  in  hand  relate  first  to  the  claim  of  the  soul  of  man 
to  be  treated  as  an  existing  thing  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  matter ; 
secondly,  to  the  immortality  of  that  existing  thing. 
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The  claim  of  the  soul  to  be  considered  as  an  existing  and  im- 
material being  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  follows : 

My  positive  experience  informs  me  of  one  thing  percipient — my- 
self; and  of  a  multitude  of  things  perceptible — perceptible,  that  is,  not 
by  way  of  consciousness,  as  I  am  to  myself,  but  by  way  of  impression 
on  other  things — capable  of  making  themselves  felt  through  the 
channels  and  organs  of  sensation.  These  things  thus  perceptible 
constitute  the  material  world. 

I  take  no  account  of  percipients  other  than  myself,  for  I  can 
only  conjecture  about  them  what  I  know  about  myself.  I  take  no 
account  of  things  neither  percipient  nor  perceptible,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  I  know  of  nothing  outside  me  of  which  I  can  say  it 
is  at  once  percipient  and  perceptible.  But  I  inquire  whether  I  am 
myself  so — whether  the  existing  being  to  which  my  sense  of  identity 
refers,  in  which  my  sensations  reside,  and  which  for  these  two  reasons 
I  call  '  myself,'  is  capable  also  of  being  perceived  by  beings  outside 
myself,  as  the  material  world  is  perceived  by  me. 

I  first  observe  that  things  perceptible  comprise  not  only 
objects,  but  instruments  and  media  of  perception — an  immense 
variety  of  contrivances,  natural  or  artificial,  for  transmitting  informa- 
tion to  the  sensitive  being.  Such  are  telescopes,  microscopes,  ear- 
trumpets,  the  atmosphere,  and  various  other  media  which,  if  not  at 
present  the  objects  of  direct  sensation,  may  conceivably  become  so — 
and  such,  above  all,  are  various  parts  of  the  human  body — the  lenses 
which  collect  the  vibrations  which  are  the  conditions  of  light ;  the 
tympanum  which  collects  the  vibrations  which  are  the  conditions  of 
sound ;  the  muscles  which  adjust  these  and  other  instruments  of  sen- 
sation to  the  precise  performance  of  their  work ;  the  nerves  which 
convey  to  and  fro  molecular  movements  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
significance  and  efficacy.  Of  all  these  it  is,  I  understand,  more  and 
more  evident,  as  science  advances,  that  they  are  perceptible,  but  do 
not  perceive.  Ear,  hand,  eye,  and  nerves  are  alike  machinery — mere 
machinery  for  transmitting  the  movement  of  atoms  to  certain  ner- 
vous centres — ascertained  localities  which  (it  is  proper  to  observe  in 
passing),  though  small  relatively  to  ourselves  and  our  powers  of  in- 
vestigation, may — since  size  is  entirely  relative — be  absolutely  large 
enough  to  contain  little  worlds  in  themselves. 

Here  the  investigation  of  things  perceptible  is  stopped,  abruptly 
and  completely.  Our  inquiries  into  the  size,  composition,  and  move- 
ment of  particles,  have  been  pushed,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  as 
far  as  they  will  go.  But  at  this  point  we  come  across  a  field  of 
phenomena  to  which  the  attributes  of  atoms,  size,  movement,  and 
physical  composition  are  wholly  inapplicable — the  phenomena  of  sen- 
sation or  animal  life. 

Science  informs  me  that  the  movements  of  these  perceptible 
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atoms  within  my  body  bear  a  correspondence,  strange,  subtle,  and 
precise,  to  the  sensations  of  which  I,  as  a  percipient,  am  conscious ; 
a  correspondence  (it  is  again  proper  to  observe  in  passing)  which 
extends  not  only  to  perceptions,  as  in  sight  or  hearing,  but  to  reflection 
and  volition,  as  in  deep  and  drunkenness.  The  relation  is  not  one  of 
similarity.  The  vibrations  of  a  white,  black,  or  grey  pulp  are  not 
in  any  sensible  way  similar  to  the  perception  of  colour  or  sound,  or  the 
imagination  of  a  noble  act.  There  is  no  visible — may  I  not  say  no 
conceivable  ? — reason  why  one  should  depend  on  the  other.  Motion 
and  sensation  interact,  but  they  do  not  overlap.  There  is  no 
homogeneity  between  them.  They  stand  apart.  Physical  science 
conducts  us  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm  which  separates  them,  and  by 
so  doing  only  shows  us  its  depth. 

I  return  then  to  the  question,  What  am  I  ?  My  own  habits  of 
mind  and  logical  methods  certainly  require  me  to  believe  that  I  am 
something — something  percipient — but  am  I  perceptible  ?  I  find  no 
reason  for  supposing  it.  I  believe  myself  to  be  surrounded  by  things 
percipient;  Are  they  perceptible?  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Their 
existence  is  to  me  a  matter  of  inference  from  their  perceptible  append- 
ages. Them — their  very  selves — I  certainly  cannot  perceive.  As  far 
as  I  can  understand  things  perceptible,  I  detect  in  them  no  quality — 
no  capacity  for  any  quality  like  that  of  percipiency,  which,  with  its 
homogeneous  faculties,  intellect,  affections,  and  so  on,  is  the  basis  of 
my  own  nature.  Physical  science,  while  it  developes  the  relation, 
seems  absolutely  to  emphasise  and  illuminate  the  ineradicable  differ- 
ence between  the  motions  of  a  material  and  the  sensations  of  a  living 
being.  Of  the  attributes  of  a  percipient  we  have,  each  for  himself, 
profound  and  immediate  experience.  Of  the  attributes  of  the  percep- 
tible we  have,  I  suppose,  distinct  scientific  conceptions.  Our  notions 
of  the  one  and  our  notions  of  the  other  appear  to  attach  to  a  different 
order  of  being. 

It  appears  therefore  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  and 
much  reason  for  not  believing,  that  the  percipient  is  perceptible 
under  our  present  conditions  of  existence,  or  indeed  under  any 
conditions  that  our  present  faculties  enable  us  to  imagine. 

And  this  is  my  case,  which  of  course  covers  the  whole  animal 
creation.  Perception  must  be  an  attribute  of  something,  and  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  this  something  is  imperceptible.  This  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  have,  or  more  properly  that  I  am,  a 
soul  or  spirit,  or  rather  it  is  the  point  on  which  I  join  issue  with  those 
who  say  that  I  am  not. 

I  am  not,  as  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  suppose,  running  about  in 
search  of  a  *  cause.'  I  am  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  a  being,  and 
that  being  myself.  I  am  sure  I  am  something.  I  am  certainly  not 
the  mere  tangible  structure  of  atoms  which  I  affect,  and  by  which 
I  am  affected  after  a  wonderful    fashion.      In  reflecting  on   the, 
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nature  of  my  own  operations  I  find  nothing  to  suggest  that  my  own 
being  is  subject  to  the  same  class  of  physical  laws  as  the  objects  from 
which  my  sensations  are  derived,  and  I  conclude  that  I  am  not 
subject  to  those  laws.  The  most  substantial  objection  to  this  con- 
clusion is  conveyed,  I  conceive,  in  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Harrison's  :  <  To 
talk  to  us  of  mind,  feeling,  and  will  continuing  their  functions  in 
the  absence  of  physical  organs  and  visible  organisms,  is  to  use 
language  which,  to  us  at  least,  is  pure  nonsense.' 

It  is  probably  to  those  who  talk  thus  that  Mr.  Harrison 
refers  when  he  says  that'  argument  is  useless.  And  in  point  of 
feet  I  have  no  answer  but  to  call  his  notions  anthropomorphic, 
and  to  charge  him  with  want  of  a  certain  kind  of  imagination. 
By  imagination  we  commonly  mean  the  creative  faculty  which 
enables  a  man  to  give  a  palpable  shape  to  what  he  believes  or 
thinks  possible :  and  this,  I  do  not  doubt,  Mr.  Harrison  possesses  in 
a  high  degree.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  imagination  which 
enables  a  man  to  embrace  the  idea  of  a  possibility  to  which  no  such 
palpable  shape  can  be  given,  or  rather  of  a  world  of  possibilities 
beyond  the  range  of  his  experience  or  the  grasp  of  his  faculties ;  as 
Mr.  John  Mill  embraced  the  idea  of  a  possible  world  in  which  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  should  not  exist.  The  want  of  this 
necessary  ijhough  dangerous  faculty  makes  a  man  the  victim  of  vivid 
impressions,  and  disables  him  from  believing  what  his  impressions  do 
not  enable  him  to  realise.  Questions  respecting  metaphysical  possi- 
bility turn  much  on  the  presence,  or  absence,  or  exaggeration  of  this 
kind  of  imagination.  And  when  one  man  has  said  '  I  can  conceive  it 
possible,'  and  another  has  said  '  I  cannot,'  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
get  any  farther. 

To  me  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  difficult  to  conceive  the 
possible  existence  of  a  being  capable  of  love  and  knowledge  without 
the  physical  organs  through  which  human  beings  derive  their  know- 
ledge, nor  in  supposing  myself  to  be  such  a  being.  Indeed  I  seem 
actually  to  exercise  such  a  capacity  (however  I  got  it)  when  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  try  to  think  out  a  moral  or  mathematical  puzzle.  If  it 
is  true  that  a  particular  corner  of  my  brain  is  concerned  in  the 
matter,  I  accept  the  fact  not  as  a  self-evident  truth  (which  would 
seem  to  be  Mr.  Harrison's  position),  but  as  a  curious  discovery  of  the 
anatomists.  But  having  said  this  I  have  said  everything,  and  as 
Mr.  Harrison  must  suppose  that  I  deceive  myself,  so  I  suppose  that 
in  his  case  the  imagination  which  founds  itself  on  experience  is  so 
active  and  vivid  as  to  cloud  or  dwarf  the  imagination  which  proceeds 
beyond  or  beside  experience. 

Mr.  Harrison's  own  theory  I  do  not  quite  understand.  He  derides 
the  idea,  though  he  does  not  absolutely  deny  the  possibility,  of  an 
immaterial  entity  which  feels.    And  he  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the 
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difficulty  of  supposing  that  atoms  of  matter  which  assume  the  form 
of  a  grey  pulp  can  feel.  He  holds  accordingly,  as  I  understand,  that 
feeling,  and  all  that  follows  from  it,  are  the  results  of  an  '  organism.9 

If  he  had  used  the  word  '  organisation,9 1  should  have  concluded 
unhesitatingly  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  Anglican  confusion 
which  I  have  above  noticed,  and  that,  in  his  own  mind,  he  escaped 
the  alternative  difficulties  of  the  case  by  the  common  expedient  of 
shifting,  as  occasion  required,  from  one  sense  of  that  word  to  the 
other.  If  pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  imagining  sensation  not  resident 
in  any  specific  sensitive  thing,  the  word  organisation  would  supply  to 
his  mind  the  idea  of  a  thing,  a  sensitive  aggregate  of  organised  atoms. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  these 
atoms,  one  or  all,  thought,  the  word  would  shift  its  meaning  and 
present  the  aspect  not  of  an  aggregate  bulk,  but  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment— not  of  a  thing,  or  collection  of  things,  but  of  a  state  of 
things.    , 

But  the  word  '  organism '  is  generally  taken  to  indicate  a  thing 
organised.  And  the  choice  of  that  word  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  ascribed  the  spiritual  acts  (so  to  call  them)  which  constitute  life 
to  the  aggregate  bulk  of  the  atoms  organised  or  the  appropriate  part 
of  them.  But  this  he  elsewhere  seems  to  disclaim.  4  The  philosophy 
which  treats  man  as  man  simply  affirms  that  mam,  loves,  thinks,  acts, 
not  that  ganglia,  or  the  sinews,  or  any  organ  of  man  loves,  and 
thinks,  and  acts.'  Yes,  but  we  recur  to  the  question,  what  is  man  ? 
If  the  ganglia  do  not  think,  what  is  it  that  does  ?  Mr.  Harrison,  as 
I  understand,  answers  that  it  is  a  consensus  of  faculties,  an  harmo- 
nious system  of  parts,  and  he  denounces  an  attempt  to  introduce  into 
this  collocation  of  parts  or  faculties  an  underlying  entity  or  being 
which  shall  possess  those  faculties  or  employ  those  parts.  It  is  then 
not  after  all  to  a  being  or  aggregate  of  beings,  but  to  a  relation  or 
condition  of  beings,  that  will  and  thought  and  love  belong.  If  this 
is  Mr.  Harrison's  meaning,  I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  it  is  indeed 
impossible  to  compose  a  difference  between  two  disputants,  of  whom 
one  holds,  and  the  other  denies,  that  a  condition  can  think.  If  my 
opponent  does  not  admit  this  to  be  an  absurdity,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
drive  him  any  further. 

With  regard  to  immortality,  I  have  nothing  material  to  add  to 
what  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  preceded  me.  I  agree  with 
Professor  Huxley  that  the  natural  world  supplies  nothing  which  can 
be  called  evidence  of  a  future  life.  Believing  in  G-od,  I  see  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world  which  He  has  made,  and  in  the  yearnings 
and  aspirations  of  that  spiritual  nature  which  He  has  given  to  man, 
much  that  commends  to  my  belief  the  revelation  of  a  future  life 
which  I  believe  Him  to  have  made.  But  it  is  in  virtue  of  His  clear 
promise,  not  in  virtue  of  these  doubtful  intimations,  that  I  rely  on 
the  prospect  of  a  future  life.    Believing  that  He  is  the  author  of  that 
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moral  insight  which  in  its  ruder  forms  controls  the  multitude  and  in 
its  higher  inspires  the  saint,  I  revere  those  great  men  who  were  able 
to  forecast  this  great  announcement,  but  I  cannot  and  do  not  care  to 
reduce  that  forecast  to  any  logical  process,  or  base  it  on  any  conclusive 
reasoning.  Rather  I  admire  their  power  of  divination  the  more  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  their  logical  data.  For  myself  I  believe 
because  I  am  told. 

But  whether  the  doctrine  of  immortality  be  true  or  false,  I  protest, 
with  Mr.  Hutton,  against  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  what  at  any 
rate  is  a  substantial  idea,  something  which  can  hardly  be  called  even 
a  shadow  or  echo  of  it. 

The  Christian  conception  of  the  world  is  this.  It  is  a  world  of 
moral  as  of  physical  waste.  Much  seed  is  sown  which  will  not  ripen, 
but  some  is  sown  that  will.  This  planet  is  a  seat,  among  other  things, 
of  present  goodness  and  happiness.  And  this  our  goodness  and  hap- 
piness, like  our  crime  and  misery,  propagate  or  fail  to  propagate 
themselves  during  our  lives  and  after  our  deaths.  But,  apart  from 
these  earthly  consequences,  which  are  much  to  us  and  all  to  the 
Positivist,  the  little  fragment  of  the  universe  on  which  we  appear  and 
disappear  is,  we  believe,  a  nursery  for  something  greater.  The  capa- 
cities for  love  and  knowledge  which  in  some  of  us  attain  a  certain 
development  here,  we  must  all  feel  to  be  capable,  with  greater 
opportunities,  of  an  infinitely  greater  development ;  and  Christians 
believe  that  such  a  development  is  in  fact  reserved  for  those  who,  in 
this  short  time  of  apprenticeship,  take  the  proper  steps  for  approach- 
ing it. 

This  conception  of  a  glorious  and  increasing  company  into  which 
the  best  of  men  are  continually  to  be  gathered  to  be  associated  with 
each  other  (to  say  no  more)  in  all  that  can  make  existence  happy  and 
noble,  may  be  a  dream,  and  Mr.  Harrison  may  be  right  in  calling 
it  so.  In  deriding  it  he  cannot  be  right.  '  The  eternity  of  the  tabor ' 
he  calls  it !  Has  he  never  felt,  or  at  any  rate  is  he  not  able  to  con- 
ceive, a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  a  sympathetic  interchange  of  look,  or  word, 
or  touch  with  a  fellow-creature  kind  and  noble  and  brilliant,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  exhibition  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  intellect 
which  make  him  what  he  is?  Multiply  and  sustain  this — suppose 
yourself  surrounded  by  beings  with  whom  this  interchange  of  sym- 
pathy is  warm  and  perpetual.  Intensify  it.  Increase  indefinitely 
the  excellence  of  one  of  those  beings,  the  wonderful  and  attractive 
character  of  his  operations,  our  own  capacities  of  affection  and 
intellect,  the  vividness  of  our  conception,  the  breadth  and  firmness 
of  our  mental  grasp,  the  sharp  vigour  of  our  admiration;  and  to 
exclude  satiety,  imagine  if  you  like  that  the  operations  which  we 
contemplate  and  our  relations  to  our  companions  are  infinitely  varied 
*— a  supposition  for  which  the  size  of  the  known  and  unknown  uni- 
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verse  affords  indefinite  scope — or  otherwise  suppose  that  sameness 
ceases  to  tire,  as  the  old  Greek  philosopher  thought  it  might  do  if 
we  were  better  than  we  are  {fiera/3o\r)  irdvrew  yKv/cvrarov  Sea  irovr)- 
piav  two),  or  as  it  would  do,  I  suppose,  if  we  had  no  memory  of  the 
immediate  past.  Imagine  all  this  as  the  very  least  that  may  be 
hoped,  if  our  own  powers  of  conception  are  as  slight  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  what  is  to  be  as  our  bodies  are  in  relation  to  the  physical 
universe.  And  remember  that  if  practical  duties  are  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  life,  the  universe  is  not  so  small  but  that 
in  some  corner  of  it  its  Creator  might  always  find  something  to 
do  for  the  army  of  intelligences  whom  He  has  thus  formed  and 
exalted. 

All  this,  I  repeat,  may  be  a  dream,  but  to  characterise  it  as 
4  the  eternity  of  the  tabor '  shows  surely  a  feebleness  of  conception 
or  carelessness  of  representation  more  worthy  of  a  ready  writer  than 
of  a  serious  thinker.  And  to  place  before  us  as  a  rival  conception 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  good  deeds  will  have  indefinite  consequences 
— to  call  this  scanty  and  fading  chain  of  effects,  which  we  shall 
be  as  unable  to  perceive  or  control  as  we  have  been  unable  to 
anticipate — to  call  this  a  ' posthumous  activity/  'an  eternity  of 
spiritual  influence,'  and  a  '  life  beyond  the  grave,'  and  finally,  under 
the  appellation  of  4  incorporation  into  the  glorious  future  of  our 
race,'  to  claim  for  it  a  dignity  and  value  parallel  to  that  which 
would  attach  to  the  Christian's  expectation  (if  solid)  of  a  sensible  life 
of  exalted  happiness  for  himself  and  all  good  men,  is  surely  nothing 
more  or  less  than  extravagance  founded  on  misnomer. 

With  regard  to  the  promised  incorporation,  I  should  really  like  to 
know  what  is  the  exact  process,  or  event,  or  condition  which  Mr. 
Harrison  considers  himself  to  understand  by  the  incorporation  of  a 
consensus  of  faculties  with  a  glorious  future ;  and  whether  he  arrived 
at  its  apprehension  by  way  of  4  positive  knowledge,'  or  by  way  of 
4  scientific  logic' 

Mr.  Harrison's  future  life  is  disposed  of  by  Professor  Huxley  in  a 
few  words :  4  Throw  a  stone  into  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  true  that  the  wavelets  which  spread  around  it  have  an  effect 
through  all  space  and  time.  Shall  we  say  that  the  stone  has  a  future 
life?' 

To  this  I  only  add  the  question  whether  I  am  not  justified  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  adequately  distinguish  between  the 
nature  of  a  fiddle  and  the  nature  of  a  tune,  and  would  contend  (if  con- 
sistent) that  a  violin  which  had  been  burnt  to  ashes  would,  notwith- 
standing, continue  to  exist,  at  least  as  long  as  a  tune  which  had  been 
played  upon  it  survived  in  the  memory  of  any  one  who  had  heard  it — 
the  consensus  of  its  capacities  being,  it  would  seem,  incorporated  into 
the  glorious  future  of  music. 
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HON.  BODEN  NOEL. 

Death  is  a  phenomenon ;  but  are  we  phenomena? 

The  question  of  immortality  seems,  philosophically  speaking, 
very  much  to  resolve  itself  into  that  of  personality.  Are  we  persons, 
spirits,  or  are  we  things  ?  Perhaps  we  are  a  loose  collection  of  successive 
qualities  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  latest  conclusion  of  Positive,  and 
Agnostic  biological  philosophy.  The  happy  thought  which,  as  Dr. 
Stirling  suggests,  was  probably  thrown  out  in  a  spirit  of  persiflage  by 
Hume  has  been  adopted  in  all  seriousness  by  his  followers.  Mr. 
Harrison  is  very  bitter  with  those  who  want  to  explain  mental  and 
moral  phenomena  by  physiology.  But,  as  Professor  Huxley  remarks, 
he  seems  in  many  parts  of  his  essay  to  do  the  same  thing  himself. 
What  could  Buchner,  or  Carl  Vogt  say  stronger  than  this  ?  '  At  last, 
the  prick  of  a  needle,  or  a  grain  of  mineral,  will  in  an  instant  lay  to 
rest  for  ever  man's  body  and  its  unity,  and  all  the  spontaneous 
activities  of  intelligence,  feeling,  and  action,  with  which  that  com- 
pound organism  was  charged.'  (June,  p.  627.)  Again,  he  says  the 
spiritual  faculties  are  4 directly  dependent  on  physical  organs' — 
'  stand  forth  as  functions  of  living  organs  in  given  conditions  of  the 
organism.'  Again :  *  At  last  the  man  Newton  dies,  that  is,  the  body 
is  dispersed  into  gas  and  dust.'  (July,  p.  836.)  Mr.  Harrison  then, 
though  a  Positivist,  bound  to  know  only  successive  phenomena,  seems 
to  know  the  body  as  a  material  entity  possessed  of  such  functions 
as  conscience,  reason,  imagination,  perception — to  know  that 
Newton's  body  thought  out  the  Principia,  and  Shakespeare's  con- 
ceived Hamlet.  Indeed,  Agnosticism  generally,  though  with  a  show 
of  humility,  seems  rather  arbitrary  in  its  selection  of  what  we  shall 
know,  and  what  we  shall  not :  we  must  know  something ;  so  we  shall 
know  that  we  have  ideas  and  feelings,  but  not  the  personal  identity 
that  alone  makes  them  intelligible,  or  we  shall  use  the  word,  and  yet 
speak  as  if  the  idea  were  a  figment ;  we  shall  know  qualities,  but 
not  substance ;  '  functions '  and 4  forces,'  but  not  the  some  one  or  some- 
thing, of  which  they  must  be  functions  and  forces  to  be  conceivable 
at  all.  Yet  nattvram  expMas  furca  &c.  Common  sense  insists  on 
retaining  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  thought,  not  being  able  to 
get  rid  of  them ;  and  hence  the  haphazard,  instead  of  systematic  and 
orderly  fashion  in  which  the  new  philosophy  deals  with  universal 
convictions,  denying  even  that  they  exist  out  of  theology  and 
metaphysique. 

Thus  (in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  statements  quoted)  on 
p.  632,  June,  we  are  told  that  it  is  '  man  who  loves,  thinks,  acts ;  not 
the  ganglia,  or  sinuses,  or  any  organ '  that  does  so.  But  perhaps  the 
essayist  means  that  all  the  body  together  does  so.     He  says  a  man  is 
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4  the  consensus,  or  combined  activity  of  his  faculties.'  What  is 
meant  by  this  phraseology  ?  It  is  just  this  *  his,'  this  4  consensus? 
or  ^combmed  acting'  that  is  inconceivable  without  the  focus  of 
unity,  in  which  many  contemporaneous  phenomena,  and  many  past 
and  present  meet  to  be  compared,  remembered,  identified  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  self;  so  only  can  they  be  known  phenomena  at  all. 
Well,  do  we  find  in  examining  the  physical  structure  of  man's  body 
as  solid,  heavy,  extended,  divisible,  or  its  living  organs  and  their 
physical  functions,  or  the  rearrangement  of  molecules  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  &c.,  into  living  tissue,  or  its  oxidation,  anything 
corresponding  to  the  consciousness  of  personal  moral  agency,  and 
personal  identity  ?  We  put  the  two  classes  of  conception  side  by 
side,  and  they  seem  to  refuse  to  be  identified — man  as  one  and  the 
same  conscious  moral  agent — and  his  body,  or  the  bumps  on  his 
skull;  or  is  man  indeed  a  function  of  his  own  body?  Are  we  right 
in  talking  of  our  bodies  as  material  things,  and  of  ourselves  as  if  we 
were  not  things,  but  persons  with  mights,  rights,  and  duties  ?  We 
ought  perhaps  to  talk — theologies  and  philosophies  being  now  ex- 
ploded— not  of  our  having  bodies,  but  of  bodies  having  us,  and  of 
bodies  having  rights  or  duties.  Perhaps  Dundreary  was  mistaken, 
and  the  tail  may  wag  the  dog  after  all. 

Mr.  Harrison  says :  '  Orthodoxy  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
take  itself  for  granted,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  very  short  a 
period  of  human  history  this  sublimated  essence'  (the  immaterial 
soul)  4  has  been  current.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  in 
its  present  sense.'  This  reminds  one  rather  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
contention,  that  the  Jews  did  not  believe  in  Grod.  But  really  it  does 
not  much  signify  what  particular  intellectual  theories  have  been  en- 
tertained by  different  men  at  different  times  about  the  nature  of  G-od 
or  of  the  soul :  the  question  is  whether  you  do  not  find  on  the  whole 
among  them  all  a  consciousness  or  conviction,  that  there  is  a  Higher 
Being  above  them,  together  with  a  power  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  their  own  bodies,  and  the  world  around  them — in  con- 
sequence of  this,  too,  a  belief  in  personal  immortality.  Many  in  all 
ages  believe  that  the  dead  have  spoken  to  us  from  beyond  the 
grave.  But  into  that  I  will  not  enter.  Are  we  our  bodies  ?  that 
seems  to  be  the  point.  Now  I  do  not  think  Positivism  has  any  right 
to  assume  that  we  are,  even  on  its  own  principles  and  professions. 

Mr.  Harrison  (June,  p.  626)  has  a  very  forcible  passage,  in  which 
he  enlarges  upon  this  theme :  that '  the  laws  of  the  separate  functions 
of  body,  mind,  or  feeling,  have  visible  relations  to  each  other ;  are  in- 
extricably woven  in  with  each  other,  act  and  react.'  *  From  the  sum- 
mit of  spiritual  life  to  the  base  of  corporeal  life,  whether  we  pass 
up  or  down  the  gamut  of  human  forces,  there  runs  one  organic  corre- 
lation and  sympathy  of  parts.  Touch  the  smallest  fibre  in  the 
corporeal  man,  and  in  some  infinitesimal  way  we  may  watch  the  effect 
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in  the  moral  man.  When  we  rouse  chords  of  the  most  glorious 
ecstasy  of  the  soul,  we  may  see  the  vibrations  of  them  visibly  thrill- 
ing upon  the  skin.'  Here  we  are  in  the  region  of  positive  facts  as 
specially  made  manifest  by  recent  investigation.  And  the  orthodox 
schools  need  to  recognise  the  significance  of  such  facts.  The  close 
interdependence  of  body  and  soul  is  a  startling  verity  that  must  be 
looked  in  the  face ;  and  the  discovery  has,  no  doubt,  gone  far  to  shake 
the  faith  of  many  in  human  immortality,  as  well  as  in  other  momentous 
kindred  truths.  It  has  been  so  with  myself.  But  I  think  the  old 
dictum  of  Bacon  about  the  effect  of  a  little  and  more  knowledge  will 
be  found  applicable  after  all.  Let  us  look  these  facts  very  steadily  in 
the  face.  When  we  have  thought  for  a  long  time,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  pain  in  the  head.  That  is  a  feeling,  observe,  in  our  own  conscious 
selves.  Further,  by  observation  and  experiment,  it  has  been  made 
certain  that  some  molecular  change  in  the  nervous  substance  of  the 
brain  (to  the  renewal  of  which  oxygenated  blood  is  necessary),  is 
going  on,  while  the  process  of  thinking  takes  place — though  we  are 
not  conscious  of  it  in  our  own  case,  except  as  a  matter  of  inference.  The 
thought  itself  seems,  when  we  reflect  on  it,  partly  due  to  the  action 
of  an  external  world  or  kosmos  upon  us  ;  partly  to  our  own  '  forms 
of  thought,'  or  fixed  ways  of  perceiving  and  thinking,  which  have 
been  ours  so  long  as  we  can  remember,  and  which  do  not  belong  to 
us  more  than  to  other  individual  members  of  the  human  family ;  again 
partly  to  our  own  past  experience.  But  what  is  this  material  pro- 
cess accompanying  thought,  which  conceivably  we  might  perceive 
if  we  could  see  the  inside  of  our  own  bodies  ?  Why  it  too  can  only  seem 
what  it  seems  by  virtue  of  our  own  personal  past  experience,  and  our 
own  human  as  well  as  individual  modes  of  conceiving.  Is  not  that 
4  positive '  too  ?  Will  not  men  of  science  agree  with  me  that  such  is 
the  fact  ?  In  short,  our  bodies,  on  any  view  of  them,  science  herself 
has  taught  us,  are  percepts  and  concepts  of  ours — I  don't  say  of  the 
6  soul,'  or  the  mind,  or  any  bite  noire  of  the  sort,  but  of  ourselves, 
who  surely  cannot  be  altogether  Mtes  novres.  They  are  as  much  per- 
cepts and  concepts  of  ours  as  is  the  material  world  outside  them.  Are 
they  coloured?  Colour,  we  are  told,  is  a  sensation.  Are  they  hard  or  soft  ? 
These  are  our  sensations,  and  relative  to  us..  The  elements  of  our 
food  enter  into  relations  we  name  living ;  their  molecules  enter  into 
that  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  there  is  motion  of  parts  ful- 
filling definite  intelligible  and  constant  uses,  in  some  cases  subject 
to  our  own  intelligent  direction.  But  all  this  is  what  appears  to 
our  intelligence,  and  it  appears  different,  according  to  the  stages  of 
intelligence  at  which  we  arrive ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  hypothesis  of 
our  own  minds.  Headers  of  Berkeley  and  Kant  need  not  be  told  this ; 
it  is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  the  competent*  The  atomic 
theory  is  a  working  hypothesis  of  our  minds  only.  Space  and  time 
are  relative  to  our  intelligence,  to  the  succession  of  our  thoughts,  to 
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our  own  faculties  of  motion,  motion  being  also  a  conception  of  ours. 
Our  bodies,  in  fact,  as  Positivists  often  tell  us,  and  as  we  now 
venture  to  remind  them,  are  phenomena,  that  is,  orderly  appear- 
ances to  us.  They  further  tell  us  generally  that  there  is  nothing 
which  thus  appears,  or  that  we  cannot  know  that  there  is  anything 
beyond  the  appearance.  What  then,  according  to  Positivism  itself, 
is  the  most  we  are  entitled  to  affirm  with  regard  to  the  dead? 
Simply  that  there  are  no  appearances  to  us  of  a  living  personality 
m  connection  with  those  phenomena  which  we  call  a  dead  body, 
any  more  than  there  are  in  connection  with  the  used-up  mate- 
rials of  burnt  tissues  that  pass  by  osmosis  into  the  capillaries,  and 
away  by  excretory  ducts.  But  are  we  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  per- 
son is  extinct — is  dissolved — the  one  conscious  self  in  whom  these 
bodily  phenomena  centred  (except  so  far  as  they  centred  in  us),  who 
was  the  focus  of  them,  gave  them  form,  made  them  what  they  were ; 
whose  thoughts  wandered  up  and  down  through  eternity ;  of  whom, 
therefore,  the  bodily,  as  well  as  mental  and  spiritual  functions  were 
functions,  so  far  as  this  body  entered  into  the  conscious  self  at  all  ?  We 
can,  on  the  contrary,  only  affirm  that  probably  the  person  no  longer 
perceives,  and  is  conscious,  m  connection  with  this  form  we  look  upon, 
wherein  so-called  chemical  affinities  now  prevail  altogether  over  so- 
called  vital  power.  But  even  in  life  the  body  is  always  changing  and 
decomposing — foreign  substances  are  always  becoming  a  new  body,  and 
the  old  body  becoming  a  foreign  substance.  Yet  the  Person  remains  one 
and  the  same.  True,  Positivism  tries  to  eliminate  persons,  and  reduce 
all  to  appearances ;  but  this  is  too  glaring  a  violation  of  common  sense, 
and  I  do  not  think  from  his  language  Mr.  Harrison  quite  means  to  do 
this.  Well  by  spirit,  even  by  *  soul,'  most  people,  let  me  assure  him, 
only  mean  our  own  conscious  personal  selves.  For  myself,  indeed,  I 
believe  that  there  cannot  be  appearances  without  something  to  appear. 
But  seeing  that  the  material  world  is  in  harmony  with  our  intelli- 
gence, and  presents  all  the  appearance  of  intelligent  cooperation  of 
parts  with  a  view  to  ends,  I  believe,  with  a  great  English  thinker, 
whose  loss  we  have  to  deplore  (James  Hinton),  that  all  is  the  [mani- 
festation of  life — of  living  spirits  or  persons,  not  of  dead  inert  matter, 
though  from  our  own  spiritual  deadness  or  inertness  it  appears  to  us 
material.  Upon  our  own  moral  and  spiritual  life  in  fact  depends  the 
measure  of  our  knowledge  and  perception.  I  can  indeed  admit  with 
Mr.  Harrison  that  probably  there  must  always  be  to  us  the  phenomenon, 
the  body,  the  external ;  but  it  may  be  widely  different  from  what  it 
seems  now.  We  may  be  made  one  with  the  great  Elohim,  or  angels  of 
Nature  who  create  us,  or  we  may  still  grovel  in  dead  material  bodily 
life.  We  now  appear  to  ourselves  and  to  others  as  bodily,  as  material* 
Body,  and  soul  or  mind,  are  two  opposite  phenomenal  poles  of  one 
Reality,  which  is  self  or  spirit ;  but  though  these  phenomena  may 
vary,  the  creative  informing  spirit,  which  underlies  all,  of  which  we 
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partake,  which  is  absolute,  divine,  this  can  never  be  destroyed.  '  In 
God  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.'  It  is  held  indeed  by  the 
new  philosophy  that  the  temporal,  the  physical,  and  the  composite 
(elements  of  matter  and  *  feeling')  are  the  basis  of  our  higher  con- 
sciousness :  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  this  is  absurd,  and  that  the  one 
eternal  consciousness  or  spirit  must  be  the  basis  of  the  physical,  compo- 
site, and  temporal ;  is  needed  to  give  unity  and  harmony  to  the  body. 
One  is  a  little  ashamed  of  agreeing  with  an  old-fashioned  thinker,  whom 
an  old-fashioned  poet  pronounced  the  '  first  of  those  who  know,'  that 
the  spirit  is  organising  vital  principle  of  the  body,  not  vice  versa.  The 
great  difficulty,  no  doubt,  is  that  apparent  irruption  of  the  external  into 
the  personal,  when,  as  the  essayist  says, '  impair  a  man's  secretions,  and 
moral  sense  is  dulled,  discoloured,  depraved.'  But  it  is  our  spiritual 
deadness  that  has  put  us  into  this  physical  condition  ;  and  probably 
it  is  we  who  are  responsible  in  a  fuller  sense  than  we  can  realise  now 
for  this  effect  upon  us,  which  must  be  in  the  end  too  for  purposes  of 
discipline ;  it  belongs  to  our  spiritual  history  and  purpose.  Moreover, 
this  external  world  is  not  so  foreign  to  us  as  we  imagine ;  it  is 
spiritual,  and  between  all  spirit  there  is  solidarity. 

Mr.  Hinton  observes  (and  here  I  agree  with  him  rather  than  with 
Mr.  Harrison),  that  the  defect  and  falseness  of  our  knowing  must  be 
in  the  knowing  by  only  part  of  ourselves.  Whereas  sense  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  intellect,  and  proved  misleading  without  it,  so  intel- 
lect, even  in  the  region  of  knowledge,  Jias  to  be  supplemented  by 
moral  sense,  which  is  the  highest  faculty  in  us.  We  are  at  present 
misled  by  a  false  view  of  the  world,  based  on  sense  and  intellect  only. 
Death  is  but  a  hideous  illusion  of  our  deadness — 

Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life : 
We  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted. 

The  true  definition  of  the  actual  is  that  which  is  true  for,  which 
satisfies  the  whole  Being  of  humanity.  We  must  ask  of  a  doctrine  : 
does  it  answer  in  the  moral  region  ?  if  so,  it  is  as  true  as  we  can 
have  it  with  our  present  knowledge ;  but,  if  the  moral  experime  nt 
fails,  it  is  not  true.  Conscience  has  the  highest  authority  about 
knowledge,  as  it  has  about  conduct.  Now  apply  this  to  the  negations 
of  Positivism,  and  the  belief  Comte  would  substitute  for  faith  in  God, 
and  personal  immortality.  Kant  sufficiently  proved  that  these  are 
postulates  required  by  Practical  Reason,  and  on  this  ground  he  be- 
lieved them.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  beauty  and  nobleness  of  Comte 's 
moral  ideal  (not  without  debt  to  Christ's)  as  expounded  by  himself, 
and  here  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Still  I  say :  the  moral  experiment  fails. 
Some  of  us  may  seek  to  benefit  the  world,  and  then  desire  rest. 
But  what  of  the  maimed  and  broken  and  aimless  lives  around  us  ? 
What  of  those  we  have  lost,  who  were  dearer  to  us  than  our  own 
selves,  full  of  fairest  hope  and   promise,  unaware  annihilated    in 
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earliest  dawn,  whose  dewy  bud  yet  slept  unfolded  ?  If  they  were 
things,  doubtless  we  might  count  them  as  so  much  manure,  in  which 
to  grow  those  still  more  beautiful,  though  still  brief-flowering  human 
aloes,  which  Positivism,  though  knowing  nothing  but  present  phe- 
nomena, and  denying  God,  is  able  confidently  to  promise  us  in  some 
remote  future.  But  alas !  they  seemed  living  spirits,  able  to  hope 
for  infinite  love,  progressive  virtue,  the  beatific  vision  of  God  Him- 
self!  And  they  really  were — so  much  manure  !  Why,  as  has  already 
been  asked,  are  such  ephemerals  worth  living  for,  however  many  of 
them  there  may  be,  whose  lives  are  as  an  idle  flash  in  the  pan, 
always  promising,  yet  failing  to  attain  any  substantial  or  enduring 
good  ?  What  of  these  agonising  women  and  children,  now  the  vic- 
tims of  Ottoman  blood-madness  ?  What  of  all  the  cramped,  un- 
lovely, debased,  or  slow-tortured,  yet  evanescent  lives  of  myriads  in 
our  great  cities  ?  These  cannot  have  the  philosophic  aspirations  of 
culture.  They  have  too  often  none  at  all.  Go  proclaim  to  them 
this  gospel,  supplementing  it  by  the  warning  that  in  the  end  there 
will  remain  only  a  huge  block  of  ice  in  a  *  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep, 
unpeopled  world ! '  I  could  believe  in  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer, 
not  in  this  jaunty  optimism  of  Comte. 

Are  we  then  indeed  orphans?  Will  the  tyrant  go  ever  un- 
punished, the  wrong  ever  unredressed,  the  poor  and  helpless  remain 
always  trampled  and  unhappy  ?  Must  the  battle  of  good  and  evil  in 
ourselves  and  others  hang  always  trembling  in  the  balance,  for  ever 
undecided ;  or  does  it  all  mean  nothing  more  than  we  see  now,  and  is 
the  glorious  world  but  some  ghastly  illusion  of  insanity  ?  When  4  the 
fever  called  living  is  over  at  last,'  is  all  indeed  over  ?  Thank  God 
that  through  this  Babel  of  discordant  voices  modern  men  can  still 
hear  His  accents  who  said :  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
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THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  of  last  July  contains  an  able  and  interesting 
article  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  recently  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand, 
on  a  question  which  he  is  especially  entitled  to  discuss — that  of 
4  Colonial  Independence '  or  *  the  Integrity  of  the  British  Empire/ 
I  ask  leave  to  notice  this  paper  because  it  developes  an  idea  at 
present  very  popular,  but  which,  if  exaggerated,  I  think  capable 
of  being  mischievous. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  appears  to  think,  and  is  very  likely  right  in 
thinking,  that  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  the  aggregate  civilised 
population  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
does  not  think  it  impossible  that  a  political  whole,  composed  of  parts 
so  great,  so  growing,  so  diverse  in  interest,  so  remote  from  each 
other,  and  so  free,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  kept  together  under  one 
common  sovereignty ;  and  he  inquires  how  this  can  be  effected,  and 
how  one,  at  least,  of  the  forces  tending  to  disintegration  can  be 
neutralised. 

That  force  consists  in  the  accepted  belief  that  colonies  are 
*  young  nations,9  whose  separation  from  the  parent  stock  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  This  belief,  Sir  Julius  says,  has  been  adopted  from 
the  mother  country  by  the  colonists,  and  it  is  everywhere  steadily 
affecting  the  conduct  of  public  men.  The  prevalence  of  such  a 
faith  among  populations  otherwise  *  ardently  loyal/  he  ascribes  to  the 
announcement  in  England  of  the  hitherto  popular  principle,  that 
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if  colonies  wish  to  secede  from  the  Empire  they  will  not  be  forced 
to  remain  in  it.  He  quotes,  for  reprobation,  *  the  favourite  dictum 
that  England  will  never  burn  another  ounce  of  powder  to  retain  a 
colony  that  wishes  to  be  free ; '  and  displays  for  our  approval,  and 
therefore  imitation,  not  only  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  endured  a  calamitous  war  rather  than  permit  the  disrup- 
tion of  a  geographically  compact  nation — a  disruption  which  would 
have  established  at  once  a  hostile  neighbour  on  their  frontier,  and 
have  rendered  for  ever  impossible  the  fascinating  and  not  imprac- 
ticable idea  of  a  united  North  America — but  that  of  Spain,  which  is 
fighting  savagely  to  maintain  a  quasi-despotic  power  over  a  distant 
province. 

Our  first  step,  therefore,  should  be,  be  thinks,  to  recall  this  an- 
nouncement. It  should  be  declared  to  the  colonies  *  that  they  have 
not,  and  will  not  have,  the  power  to  deprive  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  of  portions  of  her  dominions,  and  that  every  inch  of  her  terri- 
tory is  dear  to  her.'  Even  prognostications  of  separation  deserve  to 
be  viewed  as  *  little  short  of  treasonable.*  Overt  attempts  must,  of 
course,  be  treated  as  in  Cuba. 

Perpetual  union  being  thus  secured,  the  colonists  should  be 
required  to  contribute  to  the  common  defence  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth  and  population,  and  should  receive  a  corresponding  share  in 
directing  the  Imperial  policy.  For  the  present  this  share  would  be 
so  trifling  that  Sir  Julius  does  not  insist  on  it.  He  only  wishes  that 
the  Colonial  Minister  shall  act  with  the  advice  of  a  council  com- 
prising colonial  delegates.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  some  of  our 
juniors  may  live  to  see  the  population  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  even 
England,  equalled  or  outstripped  by  some  colonial  confederacies. 
In  this  case  the  treatment  of  Imperial  subjects  will  plainly  have  out- 
grown the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
a  new  Imperial  Legislature  will  be  necessary.  This  Sir  Julius  Vogel 
provides  as  follows: — The  House  of  Lords,  augmented  by  some 
colonial  nominations,  may  continue  to  subsist  as  one  branch  of  it. 
The  popular  branch  must  be  composed  of  a  body  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons,  actually  or  by  repesentation,  will  form  a  part,  but  in 
which  the  colonies  will  have  a  proportionate,  and  therefore,  before 
long,  a  preponderating,  representation.  Parliament,  as  it  now  exists, 
may  continue  to  deal  with  affairs  of  merely  local  interest. 

This  state  of  things,  or  something  like  it,  is  (to  borrow  a  word 
from  military  correspondents)  Sir  Julius  Vogel's  *  objective.'  And 
I  entirely  admit  that  it  follows  not  logically  only,  but  as  a  matter 
of  necessary  political  sequence,  from  his  cardinal  principle — the  per- 
petual integrity  of  the  British  Empire  in  its  present  geographical  pro- 
portions— for  which  he  claims  the  high  authority  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

In  an  address  delivered  to  a  Conservative  association  in  1872, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli),  while  admitting  that  the 
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affairs  of  distant  colonies  could  not  be  carried  on  except  by  self- 
government,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  grant  of  self-government 
4  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Imperial  tariff,  by  securities 
to  the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  as  their  trustee,'  by  a  military 
code  which  should  have  defined  precisely  the  respective  duties  of  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  relation  to  national  defence,  and 
by  the  institution  in  London  of  a  Council  representing  the  colonies, 
and  communicating  confidentially  with  the  home  Government. 

Holding  this  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  self-government,  which 
constitutes  the  great  colonial  revolution  of  the  present  half-century, 
he  yet  appeared  to  suggest,  that  it  had  not  been  promoted  by  the 
Liberals  because  it  was  necessary,  but  was  part  of  a  sustained  attempt 
to  dismember  the  Empire. 

If  you  look  to  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  advent  of  liberalism,  forty 
years  ago,  you  will  find  there  has  been  no  effort  so  continuous,  so  subtle,  supported 
with  so  much  energy,  and  carried  on  with  so  much  ability  and  acumen,  as  the 
attempts  of  Liberalism  to  effect  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.1 

The  attempt  failed.  But  how  ?  *  By  the  sympathies  of  the  colonies, 
with  the  mother  country.'  They  have  'decided  that  the  Empire 
shall  not  be  destroyed.'  And  so  it  became  the  grateful  task  of  a 
Conservative  Government  to  'reconstruct'  what  remained  of  the 
Empire  which  others  had  partially  ruined. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  dealing  with  the  past  and  present,  does  not 
rashly  thrust  himself  far  into  the  future,  or  (in  this  place  at  least) 
say  all  that  Sir  Julius  Vogel  could  wish.  But  I  venture  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  what  he  does  say. 

And  first  a  few  words  on  the  charge  against  Liberal  statesmen, 
now  disinterred,  of  plotting  disintegration. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  dates  the  revolution  evidently,  and  rightly, 
from  the  Canadian  mission  of  Lord  Durham  in  1838.  And  it 
is  certain  that  since  that  date — since  the  times,  that  is,  of  Lord 
Durham,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  and 
Sir  William  Molesworth — English  Ministers,  as  well  Conservative  as 
Liberal,  have  more  and  more  recognised  the  feet,  accepted  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  that  self-government  is  inevitable.  The  example  of 
that  recognition  was  set  in  Canada,  where  the  suppression  of  a 
rebellion  was  speedily  followed  by  the  establishment  of  responsible 
government.  And  before  long  this  idea  of  responsible  government 
— of  a  colonial  constitution,  under  which  all  matters  of  local  interest 
should  be  managed  by  a  Representative  Legislature  and  a  Ministry 
possessing  the  confidence  of  that  Legislature — took  possession  of  men's 
minds  like  a  scientific  discovery.  Those  who  thought  seriously  about 
such  matters  were  forced  to  see  that  this  or  some  equivalent  form 

•  Nineteenth  Century,  July,  1877,  p.  809. 
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of  government  was  the  destiny  of  a  British  colony  properly  so 
called ;  bnd  the  question  of  its  establishment  became  in  each  case 
one  of  time.  That  which  has  to  be  done,  and  is  sure  to  be  asked  for, 
may  be  done  grudgingly  or  generously.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
plainly  expedient  that  the  grant  should  not  only  be,  but  appear  to 
be,  generous.  The  series  of  able  administrators  who  presided  over 
the  Colonial  Office,  though  they  of  course  saw  that  self-government 
might  be  given  too  soon,  must  have  seen  also  that  the  pressure  in 
that  direction  was  one  of  those  irresistible  pressures  which  arise  out 
of  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  which  a  wise  policy  must  conform  itself. 
To  see  this,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  an  honest  and  conside- 
rate common  sense.  It  is  surely  to  that  exercise  of  common  sense, 
and  not  to  a  subtle,  continuous,  and  energetic  effort  to  gratify  an 
inexplicable  passion  for  breaking  up  the  British  Empire,  that  we  are 
bound  to  ascribe  the  steady,  rapid,  and  peaceable  progress  of  colonial 
freedom,  and'  with  it  that  growth  of  colonial  loyalty  to  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ingeniously  appealed  as  a  witness  against  the  policy  to 
which  it  is  really  due. 

And  now,  if  this  loyalty  is  really  worth  anything,  I  ask  whether 
it  would  have  been  secured  by  a  grant  of  self-government  limited  in 
the  manner  which  he  indicates. 

If  you  destroy  an  institution,  it  is  destroyed.  Other  people  may 
deplore  it — you  may  deplore  it  yourself — but  it  is  gone.  Everybody 
.sees  that  it  is  gone,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  if  you  establish  an 
odious  regulation,  and,  worse  still,  if  you  establish  an  odious  limitation 
jou  great  powers  in  constant  action,  and  otherwise  unrestricted,  it 
•soon  becomes  an  object  of  standing  complaint  and  resistance  in  which 
All  the  grace  of  past  concession  is  lost,  and  which  ultimately  leads  to 
-collision  or  withdrawal,  or  both. 

An  Imperial  tariff  means  a  tariff  imposed  by  Imperial  authority, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  free-trading  and  uniform,  is  an  effectual  bar 
-on  any  colonial  tendency  either  to  derive  what  we  think  an  undue 
proportion  of  revenue  from  duties  on  foreign  trade,  or  to  use  those 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  native  industry. 

To  perpetuate  the  application  of  the  Land  Fund  or  any  proportion 
of  it  to  the  assistance  of  English  labourers  would  have  been  to  deprive 
the  colonies  of  an  important  branch  of  income,  and  to  apply  that 
income  in  a  way  which  would  cheapen  colonial  labour. 

To  do  these  two  things  would  have  been  to  establish  two  first- 
class  grievances  which  would  have  combined  in  persevering  opposition 
to  the  home  Government  those  who  desired  protection  to  native 
industry,  those  who  opposed  direct  taxation,  those  who  wished  the 
land  revenue  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  tax-payer,  those  who 
wished  it  not  to  be  applied  to  reduce  wages  by  importing  labour,  and 
those  who,  whatever  their  opinions  on  these  subjects,  held  it  a  point 
of  honour  and  interest  to  insure  that  questions  of  local  concern  should 
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be  decided  by  the  local  authority,  and  would  thus  supply  a  flag 
under  which  all  the  other  malcontents  would  certainly  rally. 

I  myself  believe  it  to  be  unfortunate  that  the  colonists  are  not  all 
free-traders.  I  also  believe  it  to  be  unfortunate  that  the  Australian 
colonies  have  not  maintained  some  equivalent  for  the  old  provision 
of  the  Land  Sales  Act  which  required  half  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales 
to  be  spent  in  immigration.  That  provision,  if  continued,  would 
have  secured  a  large  influx  of  labourers,  who,  as  they  became  land 
purchasers  and  employers,  would  constantly  have  replenished  the  fund 
for  importing  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  stimulated 
the  demand  for  it.  This  source  of  geometrical  increase  has  dwindled 
under  Australian  legislation.  And  it  follows  that  the  abolition  of 
this  (as  I  think)  just  and  wise  arrangement  was  a  sacrifice  of  the 
future  to  the  present — of  the  colony  to  colonists,  such  as  the  Imperial 
Government,  while  it  held  the  reins,  was  bound  to  prevent.  But  it 
is  only  in  the  infancy  of  a  body  politic  that  such  a  control  can  be 
exercised  without  a  balance  of  evil.  An  adult  colony  must  and  will 
judge  for  itself  on  such  matters.  I  am  confident  that  Sir  Julius 
Vogel  would  himself  admit  that,  in  his  own  colony  of  New  Zealand, 
the  grant  of  political  power  would  have  lost  all  its  tranquillising 
effect,  and  would  have  proved  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of 
controversy,  if  it  had  not  given  the  colonists  the  power  of  de- 
termining their  import  duties  and  disposing  of  their  Land  Fund 
according  to  their  own  notions  of  their  own  necessities.  And  the  pro- 
bability of  this  discontent  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  facts  that 
the  different  colonies,  according  to  their  different  circumstances,  have 
varied  greatly  in  the  disposal  of  their  Land  Fund,  and  that  the 
Australian  and  American  colonies  have  struggled,  with  some  success, 
against  the  only  restriction  on  their  tariff  legislation  which  sur- 
vived the  grant  of  constitutional  government — the  prohibition  of 
discriminating  duties.  If  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  established 
self-government  had  imposed  an  unchangeable  tariff  and  maintained 
an  Imperial  land  policy,  or  an  Imperial  distribution  of  the  local 
Land  Fund,  the  home  Government  would  have  had  no  peace  till  these 
two  monuments  of  Imperial  dictation  were  abolished.  And  abolished 
they  would  have  been.  No  English  Government  could  maintain 
invidious  anomalies  against  the  unremitting  pressure  of  organised  and 
powerful  communities  interested  in  putting  them  down,  unless  sup- 
ported by  an  equally  unremitting  counter-pressure  of  a  greater 
political  power  determined  to  uphold  them.  It  is  certain  that  the 
destructive  pressure  would  have  been  applied  by  the  colonists.  It  is 
surely  as  certain  that  the  conservative  counter-pressure  would  not  be 
applied,  or  at  any  rate  not  sustained,  by  the  people  of  England. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  as  it  was  inevitable  to  give  self-govern- 
ment, so  it  was  wise  to  give  that  self-government  unreservedly. 

But  with  all  this,  it  now  appears,  some  at  least  of  the  colonists 
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are  not  content.  Not  satisfied  with  governing  themselves,  they 
desire  to  govern  us.  Rather  they  consider  that  the  power  of 
governing  themselves  involves  the  right  to  govern  us.  And  here  it 
is  that  I  for  one  take  my  stand.  '  What  might  have  been,'  writes 
Sir  Julius,  '  without  the  constitutions  which  the  colonies  enjoy,  it  is 
useless  now  to  consider.  They  have  been  made  in  large  measure 
self-governing  communities ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  independent 
they  must  have,  as  an  alternative,  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country,'  meaning  the  aggregate  Empire  or  Confederation.2 

6  The  colonies  have  been  too  much  advanced  on  the  road  to  self- 
government  to  submit  to  a  total  exclusion  from  a  share  of  control  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire.'3 

We  have  consequently  to  construct  'a  serviceable  machinery  for 
giving  to  the  colonies  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  pro- 
portioned to  their  importance.'  And  what  that  serviceable  machinery 
is  to  be,  we  have  already  seen. 

Now  I  entirely  admit  Sir  Julius  Vogei's  alternative.  As  the 
colonies  develope  they  must  either  become  separate  nations,  or  they 
must  have  a  share— eventually  the  greater  share — in  the  government 
of  the  British  Confederacy.  Questions  might  arise  on  the  working  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Imperial 
Ministry  (which  would  include  at  least  the  foreign,  colonial,  and  war 
ministers)  is  to  be  controlled  and  practically  appointed  by  the  Im- 
perial Legislature  or  by  the  English  Parliament ;  nor  whether  India 
and  the  Crown  colonies  are  to  be  considered  as  Imperial  or  English 
property;  nor  whether  the  stimulus  given  to  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  would  be 
advantageous  or  otherwise;  nor  whether  recent  experience  recom- 
mends a  composite  Legislature ;  nor  whether  it  would  be  possible, 
with  the  requisite  promptitude,  to  eradicate  the  sentimental  objec- 
tion which  most  Englishmen  would  feel  to  reducing  the  old  histo- 
rical House  of  Commons  to  the  dimensions  of  a  local  legislature ;  nor 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  colonies  to  send  away  for  the 
greater  part  of  every  year  bo  large  a  proportion  of  their  leading  men 
as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  a  proper  voting  power  in  the  Imperial 
Councils.  But,  all  these  queries  notwithstanding,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  could  not  be  per- 
petuated by  any  rearrangement  less  objectionable  than  that  which 
Sir  Julius  proposes.  Indeed,  I  would  add  the  observation  that  if,  in 
the  course  of  fifty  years,  such  a  metamorphosis  became  necessary,  it 
might  be  found  convenient,  before  the  century  was  out,  to  consider 
whether  the  seat  of  government  ought  not  to  be  at  Melbourne  rather 
than  London.  The  relative  position  of  Australia  and  India,  added  to 
the  acquisitions  of  Oceania  and  New  Guinea,  certain  to  be.effected 
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under  Australasian  influence,  appears  to  point  to  such  a  transfer,  which 
by  that  time  might  be  justified  by  the  relative  wealth  and  population 
of  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  The  question  would  be  a  very 
real  one,  and  would  have  arisen  before  now  with  regard  to  Ne\*-¥ork, 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  retain  our  North  American  Provinces 
till  now. 

I  do  not  raise  any  quarrel  upon  these  details,  or  pursue  the 
thoughts  which  they  suggest :  I  object  to  the  conception  out  of  which 
they  arise.  With  *  Empire '  that  conception  has  nothing  to  do.'  The 
Imperial  relation  only  subsists  in  substance  between  the '  United 
Kingdom  on  the  one  hand  and  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  on  the 
other.  It  subsists  in  form  and  in  form  only  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  constitutional  colonies.  For  that  formal  and 
delusive  relation  of  empire  it  is  proposed,  by  steps,  which,  if  they 
are  taken  at  all,  must  be  taken  in  no  long  time— say  in  the  course 
of  the  next  half-century — to  substitute  a  real  working  confederacy. 
The  conception  is  that  of  a  close  and  permanent  association  between 
self-governed  States,  not  arising  out  of  geographical  neighbourhood. 
To  this  conception  I  object  as  hollow  and  impracticable. 

Every  association  of  human  beings  must  have  a  purpose,  and  the 
object  of  every  association  must  be  to  combine  in  employing  means 
for  the  attainment  of  that  purpose,  according  to  some  understood 
rules.  Men  associate  for  comfort  or  pleasure,  And  become  a  club ; 
for  gain,  and  become  a  company ;  to  return  a  member  of  Parliament; 
and  become  a  committee ;  for  the  advancement  6f  art  or  science,  and 
become  a  society;  for  the  all-embracing  purpose  of  securing  order, 
prosperity,  and  safety  in  the  territory  which  they  occupy,  and  become 
a  State. 

The  proposed  Confederation  will  be  an  association.  What  is  its 
common  purpose  ?  Evidently  to  secure  and  further  the  order,  pro- 
sperity, and  safety  of  the  Confederation,  so  far  as  these  are  to  be 
secured  and  furthered  by  the  action  of  a  common  and  'supreirite 
authority.  But  in  what  sense  is  this  a  common  purpose  ?  A  common 
aspiration  it  no  doubt  is.  But  a  common  purpose,  capable  of  being 
made  the  principle  of  a  confederacy,  must  be  something  which  can  be 
pursued  by  common  efforts  and  a  common  policy.  Of  what  common 
efforts  and  common  policy  will  the  proposed  confederacy  be  capable? 
What  is  that  sphere  of  combined  action  which  is  a  condition  of  its 
real  existence? 

I  understand  alliances  and  treaties  between  independent  potoers; 
for  specific  purposes.  I  even  understand  what  is  in  form  a  general 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance,  if  it  is,  at  bottom,  based  on  some 
such  specific  and  terminable  purpose.  But  a  confederacy  affects  a 
much  closer  solidarity;  it  aims  at  securing  that,  within  certain 
limits,  but  under  all  sorts  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  interests, 
and  quarrels,  and  responsibilities  of  each  part  shall  be  the  interests, 
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and  quarrels,  and  responsibilities  of  tbe  whole.  What  are  these 
limits  ?  What  are  to  be  the  functions  of  the  confederacy  as  such 
with  respect  to  these  interests  and  quarrels  and  responsibilities  ? 

The  supreme  power  of  a  confederacy  may  deal  either  with  the 
purely  internal  affairs  of  its  component  members,  or  with  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  or  with  their  foreign  policy. 

With  the  first  of  these  it  is  fully  admitted  that  the  intended  con- 
federacy will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  This  immense  depart- 
ment of  law  and  government  must  be  exclusively  and  jealously  and 
properly  reserved  to  the  State  authorities.  The  effect  of  this  reser- 
vation in  confining  the  functions  of  the  central  power  will  at  once  be 
felt  if  we  remember  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  legislative  and 
administrative  action  of  our  own  country  relates  to  anything  but  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Next  come  what  may  be  called  inter-provincial  questions.  Such, 
it  may  be  said,  are  customs  duties,  ocean  postage,  immigration,  the 
treatment  of  offences  committed  at  sea,  extradition,  alienage,  slavery, 
the  treatment  of  natives,  the  machinery  of  common  defence,  and 
others,  possibly,  which  do  not  occur  to  me.  Each  of  these  has  called 
for  consideration  in  its  day,  and  some  have  presented  great  diffi- 
culty. But  much  has  settled  itself.  Events  have  determined  that, 
in  respect  to  self-governed  colonies,  some  of  these,  like  customs 
duties  and  immigration,  must  be  treated  as  internal.  About  others, 
like  alienage,  extradition,  and  the  treatment  of  offences  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  arrangements  may  be  necessary,  as  with  foreign 
countries,  but  no  serious  difficulty  need  be  anticipated.  Others  are 
definitively  settled  by  an  accepted  Imperial  law,  like  slavery  ;  others 
narrowed  geographically  by  the  course  of  events,  like  the  treatment 
of  natives.  Some  will  remain  the  subject  of  what  may  be  called 
administrative  negotiation,  like  ocean  postage  and  (I  should  say) 
the  machinery  of  common  defence.  Great  questions  in  this  depart- 
ment can  at  present  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  while  small  ones  are 
generally  matters  of  discussion  between  the  home  Government  and 
one  or  more  of  the  colonies.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  explain 
the  mode  in  which  such  discussions  are  now  conducted.  They  are 
conducted  through  the  governor,  through  whom  all .  authoritative 
communications  pass,  and  whose  advice  the  home  Government 
expects  in  all  matters  to  receive;  but  whose  reports  are  supple- 
mented by  concurrent  explanations  received  less  authoritatively  from 
the  accredited  agents  of  the  different  colonial  Governments,  who 
have  full  cognisance  of  the  views  of  their  respective  Governments, 
free  access  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  full  opportunities  for  acting  in 
concert  on  any  question  in  which  any  number  of  colonies  have  a 
common  interest.  This  method  is  probably  not  without  some  in- 
convenience. No  method  is  likely  to  be  otherwise  which  involves 
negotiations  of  detail — sometimes  in  the  nature  of  bargains — between 
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authorities  at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  But  it  is,  after  all,  not 
very  inappropriate  to  the  work  which  has  to  be  done ;  it  is  capable 
of  adjustment  to  meet  discovered  inconveniences  or  altering  circum- 
stances; and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
colonial  Governments  would  prefer  to  it  either  Sir  Julius  Vogel's 
immediate  proposal  of  a  representative  Council  of  Advice,  which,  if  it 
is  to  have  the  power  of  controlling  the  Government  of  England, 
should  also  have  that  of  binding  those  of  the  colonies,  or  the  pro- 
spect of  a  Confederate  Legislature,  which  would  settle  questions  over 
their  heads,  and  whose  conclusions,  if  they  happened  to  be  carried  by 
English  votes,  would  not  be  always  well  received.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  some  two  or  three  questions  of  this  class  would  be  more 
satisfactorily  settled  by  a  representative  central  authority  than  ham- 
mered out  by  piecemeal  negotiation,  I  contend  that  their  aggregate 
and  decreasing  bulk  is  plainly  insufficient  to  strengthen  materially 
the  raison  cPetre  for  a  Confederate  Legislature. 

It  remains  that  this  raison  d'etre  must  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in 
foreign  politics.  And  here,  it  appears  to  me,  the  conception  com- 
pletely breaks  down.  To  such  a  confederacy  as  we  are  imagining 
foreign  politics  may  be  supposed  to  supply  a  sphere  of  action,  only 
till  we  remember  that  it  does  not  supply  a  common  purpose.  For,  in 
relation  to  foreign  politics,  what  purposes  are  common  to  England 
and  her  colonies  as  a  mass  ?  In  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years 
we  have  had  wars  in  China,  India,  and  Abyssinia,  some  or  other  of 
us  have  talked  of  war  with  the  United  States  in  aid  of  the  Seces- 
sionists, of  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia  on  behalf  of  Denmark,  of 
war  with  Germany  in  aid  of  France,  and  now  of  war  with  Russia  on 
behalf  of  British  interests  in  or  about  Turkey.  In  which  of  these 
questions  have  the  colonies  any  interest  ?  In  what  European  ques- 
tion have  they  any  interest  ?  If  any  such  question  involves  us  in  a 
maritime  war,  they  will  no  doubt  suffer,  but  their  interest  in  that 
case  will  not  be  in  the  object  of  the  war,  but  in  the  war  itself.  It 
will  be  a  simple  interest  of  suffering.  We  may  fairly  enough  say  to 
them  that  as  the  whole  Empire  may  at  any  moment  be  called  on  to 
put  itself  into  peril  for  their  protection,  so  they  must  be  content 
to  suffer  inconvenience  when  the  Empire  goes  to  war  for  its  own 
objects.  But  we  cannot  allege  that  they  will  be  suffering  for  any 
object  of  their  own  or  in  support  of  a  policy  from  which  they  will 
derive  any  bene6t.  What  have  they  to  do  with  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  the  road  to  India,  or  the  balance  of  power,  or  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  ?  One  of  them  is  interested  in  the  cod  fisheries 
of  the  Atlantic,  another  in  the  development  of  Oceania  or  the  an- 
nexation of  New  Guinea,  another  in  the  pacification  of  Central 
Africa — objects  all  which  have  to  be  considered  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  particular  colony  concerned,  because  in  each  case  we 
are  responsible  for  asserting  the  rights  of  those  who  depend  upon  us. 
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But  in  the  external  war  policy  of  the  Empire  as  such  no  colony  has 
any  tangible  share,  except  so  far  as  they  may  suffer  from  a  state  of 
war.  No  doubt  their  influence  in  our  councils  would,  exceptis  ex- 
cipiendis,  be  pacific,  and  this  is  so  far  good.  But  is  it  yet  right  that 
the  councils  of  any  great  nation  should  be  weighted  with  an  element 
which  is  steadily  against  war,  without  having  an  interest  in  those 
objects  for  which  war  may  become  imperatively  necessary  ?  I  admit 
that  in  some  commercial  matters  confederation  might  facilitate  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers,  who  cannot  understand 
colonial  independence.  But  this  would  be  at  the  cost  of  enabling 
the  colonies  to  obstruct,  in  its  application  to  foreign  countries,  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  or  any  other  on  which  England  may  consider 
her  commercial  prosperity  to  depend. 

Is  it  possible  to  expect  that  any  great  Power  will  consent  to  be  so 
weighted?  Rather  is  it  not  certain  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
prevailing  purpose  and  consolidating  bias,  each  member  of  the  con- 
federacy, finding  itself  unable  to  carry  its  peculiar  objects,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  think  itself  ill-treated,  and  claim  the  right  of  taking  care  of 
itself?  Can  this  tendency  be  resisted?  It  can  only  be  resisted,  as 
Sir  Julius  Vogei  plainly  proposes  to  resist  it — by  force.  If  force  is 
not  to  be  applied,  the  result  must  be  that  so  long  as  the  advantages 
of  following  in  the  train  of  a  great  nation  appear  to  outweigh  the 
damage  and  peril — or  rather,  for  sentiment's  sake,  somewhat  longer 
— these  communities  will  remain  willingly  attached  to  Great  Britain. 
When  the  connection  becomes  a  grievance,  they  will  disengage  them- 
selves. If  I  were  compelled  to  hazard  a  prophecy,  I  should  guess 
that  our  great  colonies  would  endure  manfully  the  inconveniences  of 
one  great  war,  but  would  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  a  second.  But, 
whatever  the  vitality  of  our  present  relations,  there  is  between  us,  I 
contend,  no  such  common  purpose  or  group  of  purposes  as  will  give 
us  a  common  desire  to  pursue  a  common  policy.  And  without  this  I 
see  no  basis  for  a  union  between  practically  independent  Powers. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  seems  to  me  one  which  it  is  easier 
to  dislike  than  to  disprove.  Our  present  relations  with  our  grown-up 
colonies  are  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the  longer  they  continue 
the  better.  But  there  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  distant  nations,  how- 
ever close  their  original  connection,  at  which  each  must  pursue  its 
own  course,  whether  in  domestic  or  foreign  politics,  unembarrassed 
by  the  other's  leading.  And  the  arrival  of  that  period  depends  upon 
growth.  Every  increase  of  colonial  wealth,  or  numbers,  or  intelligence, 
or  organisation,  is  in  one  sense  a  step  towards  disintegration.  The  Con- 
federation of  Canada  was  therefore  such  a  step.  The  Confederation  of 
South  Africa  will  be,  in  the  same  sense,  another.  All  these  are  steps 
of  a  wholesome  kind,  which  only  facilitate  separation  by  providing 
against  its  evils ;  and  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  they  may 
delay  it  by  preparing  for  it.     An  agreeable  but  transitory  relation  is 
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often  prolonged  by  the  sense  that  when  it  becomes  irksome  it  can  be 
terminated  without  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  seriously 
believed  possible  that  nations  internally  independent,  and  externally 
divided  by  oceans,  like  England,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Austra- 
lasia, can  remain  for  ever  united  in  one  political  system  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  determining  a  foreign  policy  in  which  no  three  of  them 
have  a  common  object ;  and  if  English  statesmen  seriously  undertake 
to  render  a  union  under  such  conditions  perpetual,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  in  their  struggles  against  dismemberment,  they  may 
either  attempt,  by  a  sacrifice  of  *  British  interests,'  to  bribe  the 
colonies  into  a  cohesion  which  cannot  really  be  secured,  or  may 
alienate  them  by  showing  a  suspicious  disinclination  to  recognise  that 
national  manhood  into  which  they  are  rapidly  rising — a  grudging 
desire  to  withhold  what  may  enable  them  to  stand  by  themselves.  I 
only  add,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  Sir  Julius's  reference  to  the 
value  of  colonial  loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  to  the  effect  of  a 
closer  connection  in  increasing  that  value,  suggests  a  passing  appre- 
hension lest,  among  other  things,  of  the  phrase  '  confederation '  may 
be  begotten  the  substance  *  guarantee.' 

For  these  reasons  I  ask  those  who  are  most  keenly  set  on  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Empire  to  examine  accurately  what  is 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  not,  of  course,  with  regard  to  India  and 
the  Crown  colonies,  in  respect  to  which  England  really  possesses 
Imperial  powers  and  duties,  but  as  to  the  constitutional  colonies 
which  govern  themselves. 

Blachfobd. 
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THE   COLOUR-SENSE. 

Twenty  years  ago,  an  examination  of  the  Homeric  text  led  me  to 
what  I  then  thought  a  very  startling  conclusion.  It  was  this :  that, 
although  Homer  has  used  light  in  its  various  forms  for  his  purposes 
with  perhaps  greater  splendour  and  effect  than  any  other  poet,  yet  the 
colour-adjectives  and  colour-descriptions  of  the  Poems  were  not  only 
imperfect,  but  highly  ambiguous  and  confused.  It  was  only  after 
submitting  the  facts  to  some  very  competent  judges  that  I  published 
in  1858  a  section  of  my  Homeric  Studies,1  4on  Homer's  perceptions 
and  use  of  colour ; '  for  the  case  appeared  to  open  up  questions  of  great 
interest,  with  respect  to  the  general  structure  of  the  human  organs, 
and  to  the  laws  of  hereditary  growth.     My  propositions  were :  * 

1.  That  Homer's  perceptions  of  the  prismatic  colours,  or  colours  of  the  rainbow 
(which  depend  on  the  decomposition  of  light  by  refraction),  and  a  fortiori  of  their 
compounds,  were,  as  a  general  rule,  vague  and  indeterminate. 

2.  That  we  must  therefore  seek  another  basis  for  his  system  of  colour. 

I  rejected  the  supposition,  that  this  was  due  to  any  defect  in  his 
individual  organisation :  and  found  that  his  system  of  colour,  or  rather 
his  €  system  in  lieu  of  colour,'  was  *  founded  upon  light,  and  upon 
darkness,  its  opposite  or  negative  ; '  and  that  4  the  organ  of  colour  * 
was  4  but  partially  developed  among  the  Greeks  of  his  age.' 3  My 
meaning  was  substantially  this  :  that  he  operated,  in  the  main,  upon 
a  quantitative  scale,  with  white  and  black,  or  light  and  dark,  for 
its  opposite  extremities,  instead  of  the  qualitative  scale  opened  by 
the  diversities  of  colour. 

The  curious  phenomena  of  colour-blindness  had  then  been  very 
recently  set  forth  by  Dr.  George  Wilson.4  He  considered  it  in  three 
forms :  1.  as  inability  to  discern  colour  at  all;  2.  to  distinguish  the 
nicer  shades  of  the  more  composite  colours,  such  as  browns,  greys,  and 
neutral  tints;  3.  to  distinguish  between  the  primary  colours,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  or  between  these  and  the  secondary  or  tertiary  colours, 
under  which  head  he  names  green,  purple,  orange,  and  brown.  The 
first  form,  he  says,  is  rare,  and  perhaps  not  absolutely  ascertained.5 
Colour-blindness  does  not  depend  upon  weakness  in  the  organ :  for 

1  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  vol.  iii.  sect.  iv.  p.  457.        *  P.  483. 

•  P.  488.  *  Researches  on  Colour  Blindness.    Edinburgh,  1855.     8vo. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  8,  9. 
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he  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  could  distinguish  no  colours, 
yet 4  could  often  read  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  greatest 
darkness.'  In  one  family,  three  persons  called  all  bright  tints  white, 
and  all  dull  ones  black.6  A  house-painter  in  Australia  could  not 
distinguish  colours,  but  had  a  good  eye  for  form,  and  was  excellent  in 
designing  and  drawing.  Once,  however,  he  mixed  his  own  colours, 
and  thought  he  had  got  a  stone  tint,  but  it  was  found  that  he  was 
painting  the  building  blue.7  Painters,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  i  know  how 
long  it  is  before  the  most  susceptible  eye  acquires  its  maximum  sensi- 
bility to  colour.'  But  the  commonest  form  of  colour-blindness 
appears  to  be  that  which  confounds  red  and  green.  Now  these  are 
not  neighbouring  colours  in  the  spectrum.  Were  it  a  question  only 
of  imperfect  development  of  a  sense,  it  would  be  shown  first  and 
most  in  inability  to  distinguish  a  colour  from  that  next  to  it.  But 
red  is  separated  from  green  by  the  intervening  spaces  of  orange  and 
yellow.  Colour-blindness  proper,  then,  appears  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  organic  defect.  But,  as  Dr.  Wilson  has  pointed  out 
(and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  remark),  painters 
know  that  there  is  an  education  of  the  eye  for  colour  in  the  individual. 
The  proposition,  which  I  desire  to  suggest,  is  that  this  education 
subsists  also  for  the  race. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  this  subject  has  been  freely  discussed 
both  in  Germany  among  philologists  and  physiologists,  and  likewise 
among  oriental  scholars.  I  understand  the  general  tendency  of  the 
discussions  to  be  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  colour  was  little  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  that  the  sense  of  it  has  been  gradually  developed, 
until  it  has  now  become  a  familiar  and  unquestioned  part  of  our  in- 
heritance. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  relics  of  the  older 
state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  preference,  known  to  the  manu- 
facturing world,  of  the  uncivilised  races  for  strong,  and  what  is  called 
in  the  spontaneous  poetry  of  trading  phrases  loud,  colour. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  view  of  the  subject  from  Dr.  Hugo 
Magnus,  a  German  inquirer  who  has  recently  written  on  it  with  great 
care  and  ability.  He  is  a  physiologist  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and 
teaches,  as  Priva&docent  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  on  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  eye.  He  gives  some  indications  of  a  conflict  of 
opinion  which  has  been  manifested  in  his  country.  But  my  principal 
object,  after  presenting  a  sketch  of  his  labours,  will  be  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  stores  of  material,  upon  which  the  questions 
at  issue  will  ultimately  be  determined,  from  the  quarter  where  I  feel 
myself  most  competent,  or  least  incompetent,  to  search  for  it. 

I  understand  from  an  able  Hebraist  that  the  Old  Testament  offers 

much  evidence  of  the  imperfect  conception  of  colour  in  early  times. 

But  I  take  it  that  by  far  the  most  important  magazine  of  information 

on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  poems :  the  most  im- 

•  Wilaon,  p.  10.  '  P.  11. 
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portant  on  account  of  its  mass,  of  its  unity,  and  of  that  high  organi- 
sation which  belongs  in  a  degree  to  genius  in  general,  and  which  the 
text  of  Homer  indisputably  proves  him  to  have  possessed  with  regard 
to  the  two  kindred  subjects  of  motion  and  form.  Treading,  there- 
fore, with  a  bolder  and  firmer  step,  than  when  I  had  no  one  within 
view  to  lean  on,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  present  the  results,  which  are 
to  be  obtained  from  Homer,  in  a  more  positive  and  decided  shape : 
and  shall  suggest  a  method  of  meeting,  at  least  in  part,  the  principal 
and  not  inconsiderable  difficulties  which  they  bring  into  view. 

Dr.  Magnus  has  published  (I.)  Die  geschicktliche  Entwickdung 
des  Farbensmnes  (Leipzig,  1877),  and  (II.)  a  tract  which  partially 
covers  the  same  ground,  and  is  entitled  Die  Entwickdung  des  Far- 
bensmnes (Jena,  1877).  I  shall  refer  to  these  tracts  as  I.  and  II. 
respectively. 

He  observes  in  his  preface  on  the  extreme  paucity  of  materials 
supplied  by  previous  labour ;  and  proceeds  to  anticipate  the  counter- 
argument, which  some  might  be  disposed  to  draw  from  the  admitted 
sharpness  of  sense  in  the  savage.  This  sharpness  of  sense,  which  may 
be  observed  also  in  the  inferior  animals,  is  wholly  distinct  from  a 
high  development  of  special  aptitudes  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  each  domain.  There  appears,  I  would  remark,  to  be  a  sort  of  ana- 
logy in  the  relation  of  the  two  to  the  relation  between  muscular 
.  strength  and  muscular  pliability.  Homer  himself  illustrates  the  argu- 
ment of  Magnus.  I  have  observed  that  hardly  any  poet  has  made  such 
free  and  effective  use  of  light  in  general  for  poetical  purposes.  No- 
where has  he  been  more  bold  than  in  his  figure  of  black  pains  (77.  iv. 
117,  191 ;  xv.  394),  of  the  soul  purpling  in  painful  apprehension 
(II.  xxi.  551,  et  al.)9  of  blazing  rumour,  or  battle  (II.  ii.  93,  et  al.)9  and 
the  like.  We  must  presume  that  his  retina  was  especially  sensitive 
to  light  and  dark  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  him,  too,  that  we  lack  the  deve- 
loped sense  of  colour.  And  we  may  find  an  independent  analogy  in 
the  case  of  mental  gifts;  where  it  will  sometimes  be  found  that 
those  who  are  clearest  and  strongest  in  their  perception  of  broad  out- 
line are  endowed  with  the  narrowest  capacity  for  apprehending  even 
essential  distinctions.  Dr.  Magnus  quotes  Geiger,  who  published 
in  1871  on  the  historical  development  of  man,  as  pointing  out  that 
the  dog,  with  his  wonderful  faculty  of  scent,  had  no  power  of  dis* 
tinction  between  smells  which  are  agreeable  and  smells  which  are 
offensive.  He  can  deal  with  quantity  only,  not  with  kind,  in  smell. 
And  so  a  keen  perception  of  sound  is  entirely  distinct  from  a  good 
ear  for  music.  As  to  the  sense  of  smell,  I  may  observe  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  Homer  an  instance  of  its  pleasurable  exer- 
cise except  once  in  relation  to  the  aroma  or  bouquet  of  wine  (Od.  ix. 
210)  ;  unless  we  allow  that  another  instance  is  supplied  by  the  rather 
carnal  idea  of  the  Kviao-r),  or  savour,  which  ascends  to  heaven  from  the 
sacrifices,  and  which  apparently  is  more  related  to  taste  than  smell. 
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He  calls  a  store-room  fragrant  (27.  iii.  382),  and  he  calls  the  growing 
cypress,  and  oil,  oddly  enough  to  our  apprehension,  by  the  same  name 
(Od.  iu  339,  v.  64).  He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  a  strong 
stench,  and  he  mentions  with  a  vigorous  and  hearty  detestation  the 
seals  of  Proteus : 

(fxDKUOV  6\tOTp*(f)€<tiV  6\o&TOTOS  oSflTJ. Od.  iV.  442. 

He  speaks  of  flowers  as  tender  (Od.  ix.  449),  white  (IL  xvii.  56), 
and  hyacinthine,  but  nowhere  as  sweet-smelling.  And  Magnus 
observes  that  the  fragrance  of  flowers  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Old 
Testament  until  we  reach  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

So  much  for  the  principle  involved.  Having  drawn  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  elementary  activity  of  one  organ,  and  its  higher 
exhibitions  of  function,  we  may  now  proceed  to  a  brief  outline  of 
the  facts.  And  I  shall  best  introduce  the  general  view  of  Dr.  Magnus 
by  quoting  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  scale  of  colours : — i  The  lights 
of  colours  are  more  refrangible  one  than  another  in  this  order :  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  deep  violet.' 8 

Dr.  Magnus  considers  that,  in  the  progressive  education  of  the 
human  organ,  three  colours  have  been  successively  disclosed  to  it, 
and  have  by  degrees  come  to  be  part  of  its  regular  perceptions,  in  the 
order  here  given  :  the  order  of  their  greater  or  less  refrangibility,  of 
their  wealth  or  poverty  in  light.  The  increase  of  susceptibility 
acquired  by  the  retina  has  become  hereditary,fand  has  grown  with  a 
long  series  of  generations. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  stages  of  the  historical  development. 
The  starting-point  is,  an  absolute  blindness  to  colour  in  the  primitive 
man.  Anaxagoras,  it  seems,  believed  that  in  the  earliest  times  there 
was  no  sense  of  colour  at  all.  The  first  stage  attained  is  that  at 
which  the  eye  becomes  able  to  distinguish  between  red  and  black. 
Bed  comes  first  into  our  perceptions,  because  it  is  the  most  luminous 
of  the  colours ;  but,  says  Geiger,  in  the  Rigveda  white  and  red  are 
hardly  severed.9  Greek  philosophers,  Aristotle  in  particular,  lean  to 
treating  colours  chiefly  as  degrees  of  the  luminous  and  non-luminous, 
or  as  mixtures,  atomistic  or  otherwise,  of  black  and  white. 

In  the  next  stage  of  the  development,  the  sense  of  colour  becomes 
completely  distinct  from  the  sense  of  light.  Both  red  and  yellow, 
with  their  shades,  that  is  to  say  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  of  the 
Newtonian  scale,  are  now  clearly  discerned.  To  this  stage  Magnus l0 
refers  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  red  and  yellow  colours  are  set 
forth,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  green  or  blue ;  for  example  of  green 
for  trees  and  plants,  or  of  blue  for  the  heavens.  I  may  intimate  in 
passing,  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pass  more  than  an 
approximative  judgment  on  the  sense  of  colour  in  Homerj'but  I  think 
the  estimate  of  it  given  by  Magnus  is  liberal  rather  than  the  reverse. 
•  Newton's  Optics.  •  Magnus,  IL  p.  8.  ,#  IL  p.  10. 
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With  this  comparatively  early  acquisition  of  the  sense  of  redness, 
Magnus  connects  the  prominence  which  that  colour  acquired  both  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  painter's  art,  and  in  the  costumes  of  high 
personages.  It  had  as  it  were  got  a  start,  and  had  the  first  possession 
of  the  ground  which,  in  costume  particularly,  it  has  retained.  But 
we  must  remember  that,  in  public  exhibition  and  ceremonial,  it  is, 
from  its  luminous  character,  highly  satisfactory  to  the  eye. 

The  characteristic  of  the  third  stage  is  the  recognition  of  colours 
which  in  point  of  luminousness  belong  to  neither  extreme,  but  are  in 
a  mean  :  he  refers  to  green  with  its  varieties.  The  clear  and  bright 
green  he  regards  as  a  next  onward  step  from  yellow ;  but  the  dark 
green  is  classed  as  belonging  to  the  dark  family  in  general.  At  this 
point  we  are  reminded  of  what  seems  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
the  entire  subject.  We  find  its  lines  traverse  one  another ;  the 
light  and  dark,  within  the  limits  of  each  particular  colour,  giving  us 
one  scale  of  comparison,  while  the  colours  as  such  present  another, 
and  the  two  scales  having  no  common  measure.  Nay,  it  may  even 
seem  that  each  colour  is  capable  of  being  deepened  into  black,  by  a 
road  of  its  own,  without  passing  through  the  other  colours.  But, 
making  these  remarks  as  I  pass,  I  proceed  with  the  historical  outline. 

In  the  fourth  stage  of  the  development,  we  find  an  acquaintance 
with  blue  begin  to  emerge.  This  is  a  stage  not  even  now  reached 
universally.  *  Bastian  relates  u  that  in  Burmah  a  striking  confusion 
between  blue  and  green  is  a  perfectly  common  phenomenon,  which  in 
fact  attracts  the  attention  of  strangers  arriving  there,  in  a  manner 
thoroughly  surprising.9  "  A  like  confusion  is  sometimes  observable 
among  ourselves  as  to  these  two  colours  when  seen  by  candle-light, 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  not,  in  any  degree,  the  specific  defect 
of  colour-blindness. 

Our  author  next  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine, 
and  finds  the  law  of  that  progression,  which  has  now  been  traced,  in  the 
wealth  br  poverty  of  living  force  possessed  by  the  respective  colours, 
which  determines  their  early  or  late  admission  to  the  list  of  things 
perceived  by  the  average  man.  Thus  red  begins,  blue  and  violet  close, 
the  scale ;  and  the  retina,  gradually  trained  to  a  higher  susceptibility, 
grasps  at  length  with  ease  what  formerly  and  long  eluded  it. 

By  way  of  illustration,  he  considers  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
have  treated  the  rainbow.  Homer  deals  with  it,  he  thinks,13  as  one- 
coloured,  red  or  purple  {irop^vpi^  U.  xvii.  547) :  so  does  the  Arabic, 
which  describes  it  as  nadathoih  red,  and  applies  the  same  phrase  to  the 
sunset  and  sunrise.  Also  as  castalanijjathon,  with  the  same  meaning 
and  applications.  The  reader  will  observe  how  we  again  strike  upon 
the  i  stone  of  stumbling.*  How  were  men  led  to  equate  the  colour- 
impression  from  the  rainbow  with  that  from  the  morning  and  evening 
glow  ?    So,  about  600  B.C.,  we  find  Ezekiel  (i.  27-8)  in  a  similarly 

"  ZeiUchHftfiir  Ethnologic,  B.  L  s.  89.         "  Magnus,  II.  p.  12.         »  VL  p.  13. 
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backward  state.  I  quote  the  English  version  :  4 1  saw  as  it  were  the 
-appearance  of  fire,  and  it  had  brightness  round  about.  As  the 
appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was 
the  appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about.'  Which  cannot  be 
'explained  but  by  supposing  that,  for  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  red  was 
the  fundamental,  and  exclusively  prevailing,  colour  of  the  rainbow. 
But  I  shall  have  to  show  that  this  was  a  point  which  Homer,  living, 
as  I  think,  many  centuries  earlier,  had  by  no  means  reached.  Magnus 
now  passing  beyond  it,  brings  us  to  Xenophanes,  who  sees  in  the  rain- 
bow the  several  hues  of  red  {jphomikeon),  purple  (porphureon),  and 
yellow-green  (Moron).  In  Aristotle  it  is  still  tricolour;  but,  with  red 
and  green,  blue  is  now  set  forth  as  a  substantive  colour.  Ovid  (Met. 
in.  65-7)  treats  it  as  of  a  thousand  colours,  with  shades  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable each  from  its  next  neighbour,  but  with  extremes  very 
remote  from  one  another.  Him  Seneca  seems  to  follow.  But  the 
Aristotelian  triad  of  colours  is  reproduced  by  Suidas  and  Galen  ;  is 
found  in  the  Edda  and  in  Varahamihira ;  in  the  Arabian  literature, 
and  in  the  West  down  to  the  opening  of  modern  times,14  notwith- 
standing the  struggle  of  the  improving  sense  to  assert  itself,  at  least 
by  recognising  minor  shades  as  innumerable.  Finally  Newton 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  establishes  the  scientific  (yet  not  undis- 
puted) doctrine  of  colour.  Throwing  back  one  glance  as  far  as  the 
Augustan  age,  we  see  Virgil  (JEn.  iii.  63-4)  using  cceruleus,  blue,  in 
a  sense  interpreted  by  Servius  as  equivalent  to  niger,  and  not  capable 
-of  being  rendered  more  mildly  than  by  the  word  '  dark.' l*  Statius, 
Juvenal,  and  Valerius  Flaccus  may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  The 
-details  concerning  the  rainbow  are  treated  by  Magnus  as  a  verifying 
formula  for  the  general  doctrine. 

I  now  come  to  consider  and  present  the  Homeric  materials. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  there  is  difficulty  in  determining 
with  any  precision  the  true  bounds  of  Homer's  perception  of  colour. 
Prolonged  examination  moves  me  rather  to  reduce  than  to  extend 
former  estimates.  I  find  that  the  more  we  treat,  as  a  general  rule, 
what  are  apparently  his  words  of  colour  as  quantitative  expressions 
of  light  or  its  opposite,  the  nearer  do  we  come  to  the  establishment 
of  harmony  and  coherence  in  his  terminology.  With  regret,  but  in 
deference  to  truth,  I  find  it  safe  to  lean  to  this  canon  of  interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps,  in  thus  exhibiting  the  narrow  range  of  his  Gkrj  or 
material,  I  am  doing  a  special  homage  to  his  transcendent  genius. 
If  without  the  aids  of  lengthened  history,  of  wide  survey  of  the  earth 
and  man,  of  long  hereditary  development  of  the  organs,  he  has 
achieved  his  present  results,  what  would  he  have  accomplished  had  he 
been  possessed  of  the  vast  and  varied  apparatus  of  all  kinds  which  we 
enjoy!     And  what  have  natural  selection,  and  the  survival  of  the 

»«  Magna*,  II.  p.  16.  •»  I.  p.  38. 
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fittest,  with  their  free  play  through  three  thousand  years,  done  for  us, 
who  at  an  immeasurable  distance  are  limping  after  him,  amidst  the 
laughter,  I  sometimes  fear,  of  the  immortal  gods  ? 

To  pass  at  once  m  medias  res.  The  epithets  which  are  even 
apparently  true  epithets  of  colour  in  Homer  are  but  few,  although  they 
are  apparently  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  a  large 
progeny.  For  example,  we  have  phomix  (IL  xxiii.  454),  phoineeis 
(IL  xii.  202),  phoino8  (IL  xvi.  1 59),  phoinios  (Od.  xviii.  96),  phoi- 
nikoeis  (II.  x.  133,  et  aL),  phoinikopareos  (Od.  xi.  124,  xxiii.  271), 
and  finally  daphoinos  (II.  ii.  308),  with  its  verb  daphoineo  (IL 
xviii.  538). 

In  speaking  of  true  colour,  I  here  strike  out  of  view  the  extremes 
of  white,  with  brightness,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  black,  with  dark- 
ness, on  the  other. 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  these  words  of  colour,  we  find  that 
the  poet's  sense  of  colour  was  not  only  narrow,  but  also  vague,  and 
wanting  in  discrimination. 

Take  first  the  word  phoinix.  \v  e  are  introduced  to  it  as  a  sub- 
stantive, describing  a  material  which  was  used  as  a  dye  for  ivory ; 
and  it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  comparison  with  the  blood  of  Mene- 
laos  flowing  forth  upon  his  flesh  (11.  iv.  141).  So  far  so  good.  With 
this  some  other  passages  agree.  But  in  the  games  the  word  describes 
the  colour  of  a  horse  (xxiii.  454),  who  was  phoinix  all  over,  but  had 
a  white  spot,  like  the  moon,  on  the  forehead.  The  same  epithet 
sits  very  ill  upon  blood  and  the  bay  colour  of  a  horse;  nor  would  it 
mend  the  matter  if  we  were  to  render  the  word  chestnut.  It  is  a 
new  difficulty  to  connect  these  senses  of  the  word  with  Od.  vi.  163, 
where  it  means  the  palm. 

Passing  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  we  find  applied  to 
blood  phoineeis  (IL  xii.  202,  220),  phoinios  (Od.  xviii.  96),  phovnos 
(II.  xvi.  159),  phomikoeis  (xxiii.  716),  daphoineo  (IL  xviii.  538). 

Of  these  words  the  three  first  named  are  used  in  no  other  connec- 
tion. But  daphoinos,  the  adjective,  is  used  in  IL  ii.  308  for  the  back 
of  a  serpent ;  and  thus  we  are  thrown  back  at  once  from  the  colour  red, 
the  near  neighbour  of  light,  and  from  blood  associated  with  it,  upon 
blackness  or  darkness,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  If  more  evidence 
on  this  word  be  desired,  we  find  it  applied  in  IL  xi.  474  to  jackals, 
and  in  IL  x.  23  to  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  could  hardly  be  either 
black  or  red,  except  upon  a  sign-post. 

So,  again,  phoinikoeis  is  principally  used  for  a  cloak  or  mantle 
(IL  x.  133,  et  al.).  Now  it  is  pretty  certain  that  these  were  not  red ; 
because  Homer  never  once  applies  to  them  the  word  ipvOpos,  or  any 
other  word  directly  connected  with  that  colour. 

Further,  we  have  phoinikopareos  applied  to  the  painted  bows  of 
a  ship  (Od.  xi.  123,  xxiii.  272).  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this 
means  red,  and  agrees  with  the  word  fiiXroTrdprjos  (IL  ii.  637),  which 
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k  Tendered  vermilion.  Now,  whatever  this  word  meant,  it  seems  to 
have  been  descriptive  not  only  of  the  twelve  ships  of  Odusseus,  as  in 
this  place,  but  of  ships  in  general ;  for  in  Od.  ix.  125  we  are  told 
that  vies  fiiXroTrdpjjoi  are  not  found  among  the  Kuklopes.  But,  pro- 
ceeding a  step  further,  we  find  not  only  that  the  favourite  phrase  of 
Homer  for  ships  is  '  black  ships,'  but  that  he  has  another  epithet  for 
the  prows  much  more  distinctive  than  the  two  compound  words 
already  quoted,  namely,  hjumoproroa,  with  bronzed  or  dark  prows, 
which  he  uses  no  Iqss  than  thirteen  times,  against  twice  for  each  of 
the  other  two.  Consequently  the  strongest  presumption  arises  that 
phainikopareos  and  miltopareos  mean  for  him  the  same  thing  as 
kucmoproros.  And  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  we  find  that,  while  all 
the  twelve  ships  of  Odusseus  are  called  miltopareoi  in  II.  ii.,  we  have 
huanoproros  applied  to  his  ship  in  Od.  ix.  432,  539,  x.  127,  and 
elsewhere. 

From  these  difficulties  we  are  of  course  tempted  to  escape  by  gene-  . 
ralising  the  sense,  and  interpreting  the  words  as  only  having  the  force 
of  dark  at  large.  But  this  way  is  in  some  degree  stopped  against  us ; 
for  (a)  we  are  thus  travelling  at  once  from  red,  the  strongest  light 
colour,  down  to  the  opposite  of  light ;  and  (6)  brightness  is  directly 
and  strongly  associated  with  the  present  root  in  II.  vi.  219,  vii.  305, 
Od.  xxiii.  201,  where  it  is  distinctly  applied  to  a  girdle  or  a  stripe  of 
leather,  <f>ou>t,fa  ifxiecvov,  bright  with  the  dye  called  phoinix. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  important  word  porphureos,  we  shall  find  it 
not  less  embarrassing.  Of  all  the  colour-words  this,  with  its  verb 
Trofxj>vp<o,  has  the  largest  and  most  varied  application  in  Homer. 
They  are  used,  in  all,  thirty-two  times.  The  verb  iropfyvpsiv,  like 
the  adjective  /*/\a?,  is  employed  to  describe  mental  operations,  and 
vop4>vptos  is  also  applied  to  immaterial  subjects.  We  find  it  placed  in 
connection  with — 

rrojnp-fr,  carpets  (//.  ix.  200,  Od.  xx.  278). 
prjyta,  blankets  (II.  xxiv.  043). 
xXalva,  the  mantle  (Od.  xix.  225). 

1.  Clothing^  ^p0h  the  doak  (//  ^  221,  Od.  viii.  85). 

ircirAof,  female  robe  (//.  xxiv.  796). 
.fcmfc,  a  web  (//.  iii.  125,  xxii.  441). 

2.  The  rainbow  (II.  xvii.  547). 

3.  Blood  (Ii.  xvii.  361). 

4.  A  cloud  (II.  xvii.  652). 
/The  sea  (II.  xvi.  391). 

5.  \  The  wave  (//.  i.  482,  xxi.  326 :  Od.  ii.  428,  sea  or  river). 
VThe  sea  darkening  (irop<f)vp€iv,  II.  xiv.  16). 

a  The  ball  for  play  in  Scheria  (Od.  viii.  373). 

7.  De«tb  (II.  v.  83,  xx.  477,  xvi.  334). 

8.  The  mind  in  painful  apprehension  (H.  xxi.  551),  or  perplexity  (Od.  iv.  427, 
572,  x.  309)  :  (irop<f>vp<iv). 

9.  Lastly,  the  wool  on  Kalupso's  distaff  is  of  the  porphurem  of  the  sea,  fjkdKara 
Sktwofxfwpa  (Od.  vi.  53) ;  also  on  Arete's  distaff  (ibid.  306)  ;  and  garments  made 
of  it  (Od.  xiii.  108)  are  the  same. 
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Upon  examining  this  remarkable  phrase  in  its  several  applications, 
I  think  it  is  clear — 

a.  That  in  many  cases  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  undeniably  that 
of  darkness. 

b.  That  in  no  one  case  can  we  positively  affirm  it  to  be  a  colour- 
epithet,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  light-epithet. 

In  proof  of  the  first  I  cite  the  figurative  application  like  fiiXas  to 
death,  and  as  it  seems  only  to  bloody  death ;  and  to  painful  rumination, 
In  which  it  recalls  the  <j>p4ve$  a/x<f>tfi£\aLvaL :  and  to  a  dark  cloud. 

Again,  the  light  robes  cast  over  the  body  of  Hector  in  U.  xxiv. 
are  porphureoi.  Now  we  know,  from  the  case  of  Thetis  (U.  xxiv.  93) 
after  the  death  of  Patroclos,  that  dark  vestments  were  even  thus 
early  used  in  connection  with  death,  and  evidently  by  way  of  mourn- 
ing.    Such  then  were,  in  all  likelihood,  these  peploi. 

Again,  the  rainbow  is  porphuree.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
Homer,  like  the  Arabians,  mean  brightness  by  this  phrase  ?  Evi- 
dently not.  For,  firstly,  we  may  remark  that  to  his  personal  Iris  he 
never  attaches  an  epithet  either  of  colour  or  of  light.  The  nearest  to 
it  is  aellopou89  storm-footed.  He  might  have  said,  if  he  had  liked, 
ray-footed.  But  more;  he  mentions  the  physical  phenomenon  in 
one  other  passage,  H.  xi.  23,  where  the  three  serpents  on  the  breast- 
plate of  Agamemnon  are  compared  to  rainbows,  but  are  also  called 
KvdvEoi,  bronzed,  or  of  bronze ;  an  expression  which  I  think  settles 
the  question,  and  shows  that  the  bow  for  Homer's  eye  was  dark ;  the 
indigo  and  violet  were  more,  for  his  perception,  than  the  red,  orange, 
and  yellow. 

Further,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  when  the  poet  applies  porphureon 
-to  the  sea,  he  so  applies  it  as  an  image  of  darkness.  It  is  {II.  xiv.  16) 
%the  sea  darkening  for  a  storm :  again,  we  have  the  roaring  water  of 
Scamandros  when  angry  and  in  flood  (II.  xxi.  386);  and  the  sea 
swollen  by  furious  rivers  (II.  xvi.  391). 

Besides  all  this,  we  have  to  consider  that,  if  he  did  not  mean  the 
dark  lowering  colour  of  the  sea,  be  it  green  or  brown,  and  intended 
to  convey  brightness,  this  would  be  a  blue  brightness.  But  blue  is 
a  colour  weak  in  light ;  and  of  a  blue  brightness  Homer  nowhere 
shows  the  smallest  idea.  The  negative  proof  becomes  overwhelming, 
when  we  consider  that,  living  under  a  Mediterranean  sky,  he  never 
calls  that  sky  by  the  name  blue. 

This  argument  covers  the  wool  on  the  distaff  and  the  garments 
made  of  it ;  and  presumably  the  other  objects  named,  such  as  vest- 
ments. I  doubt,  indeed,  if  in  any  one  case  Homer  gives  us  a  vestment 
bright  by  colour.  In  Od.  xxiv.  147  we  have  the  web  of  Penelope, 
bright,  not  with  colour,  but  with  light,  '  as  the  sun  or  the  moon  is 
bright.'  It  is,  however,  when  she  has  just  washed  it,  and  when  it  carries 
tsome  gloss  of  light.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  the  mourning-time  of 
Laertes  he  does  not,  we  are  told,  use  bright  coverlids  or  blankets.    The 
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meaning  appears  to  be  that,  being  in  sadness,  he  did  not  use  fresh 
bright,  glossy,  well-kept  garments ;  and  this  appears  to  be  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  force  of  the  epithet  sigaloenta  (Od.  xi.  189), 
here  used  to  denote  brightness. 

I  will  pass  now  to  what  I  take  to  be  in  itself  the  best  approach  to  a 
true,  genuine  colour-epithet  in  Homer,  namely  the  word  ipvOpos.  No* 
garment  in  Homer  is  eruthro89  or  red.  Of  purple  as  a  colour,  the 
weakest  of  all  as  it  is  in  luminosity,  Homer  could  plainly  have  no 
idea.  But  what  is  strange  is  that  even  his  idea  of  red  does  not  seem 
to  be  wholly  distinct,  as  we  shall  find  in  considering  that  family  of 
epithets,  of  which  eruihros  is  the  head. 

Here  the  poet  is  so  far  on  the  right  road,  that  he  takes  hold  of  a 
word  which  is  meant  to  signify  colour  in  itself,  and  not  merely  as 
residing  in  some  object  which  is  taken  for  the  standard.  He  deals 
with  redness ;  and  not  with  rosiness  or  roselike-ness.  I  doubt  whether 
so  much  can  be  said  of  any  other  word  in  the  poems  except  acanthos* 

Eruthro8  is  applied  to — 

1.  Copper  (II  ix.  865). 

2.  Nectar  (II  xix.  38 ;  Od.  v.  93). 

8.  Wine  (Od.  v.  165,  ix.  163,  208,  xii.  19,  327,  xiii.  69,  xvi.  444). 
4.  Blood,  in  fpv&uVo  (IL  x.  484,  xxi.  21). 

The  favourite  use  of  the  word,  it  will  now  be  seen,  is  for  wine  ^ 
including  nectar,  we  have  it  thus  applied  in  nine  cases  out  of  a  totaL 
of  only  twelve.  This  is  very  remarkable ;  because  wine  is  not  of  a 
redness  proper,  but  only  approximative,  and  with  a  decided  infusion, 
of  the  idea*  of  darkness.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Homer  has  but 
one  other  epithet  of  colour  for  wine,  namely  aX6<rs{r,  and  this  belongs 
to  a  family  in  which  (infra)  the  notion  of  darkness  predominates. 

Again,  we  may  observe  of  the  application  of  eruthros  to  copper, 
that  this  metal  is  rather  freely  associated  with  colour-phrases.  It  is 
called— 

aithopB  eleven  times         ....    Dark  epithet ; 

Si^tSL]         •        •        •        •    Bright  epithets; 

and  he  has  splendid  descriptions  of  the  effulgence  of  the  copper- 
wrought  arms ;  as  in 

atyXrj  d*  ovpavbv  uc,  yfkcura*  b*  natra  irtpi  x&*v 
^aXxou  vjrA  crrcpoin}*. — i7.  xix.  862. 

Now  one  of  Homer's  best  colour  associations  is  with  yaKKo^  as  he- 
calls  the  red  blazing  heaven  the  copper  heaven  (iZ.  v.  504,  xvii.  425); 
but  this  very  word  helps  to  show  us  the  determined  predominance  of  the 
light-perception  over  the  colour-perception,  when  he  so  many  times. 
for  it  both  epithets  of  brightness  and  epithets  of  darkness,  which 
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have  their  only  possible  meeting-point  in  the  notion  of  light  affiised 
or  withdrawn. 

Again  we  have,  as  might  be  expected,  the  notion  of  red  twice 
applied  to  blood,  which  he  also  once  calls  phoinion  and  once  jx*- 
phureon.  But  his  favonrite  epithets  of  colour  for  blood  are  all 
epithets  of  blackness  ;  fcekaivetf>6t,  II.  iv.  140,  and  in  six  other  places; 
ici\aivov,  H.  i.  303,  and  in  nine  other  places ;  most  of  all  pikon, 
R.  iv.  149,  and  in  eleven  other  places. 

We  have  also,  as  place-names  in  the  Catalogue,  Eruthrai  and 
Eruthinai,  probably  with  reference  to.  the  brown  red  of  sandstone 
soil  or  rock  (II.  ii.  499,  855). 

Thus  even  the  red  of  Homer,  represented  by  ipvdpot,  is  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  associated  with  dark  rather  than  with 
bright. 

Passing  now  to  the  rose,  we  find  it  supply  the  staple  epithet  for 
morning ;  rhododactulos,  rose-fingered.  There  is  no  direct  point  of 
contact  between  Homer's  expressions  taken  from  the  rose,  and  ei^utkm^ 
as  they  are  never  applied  to  the  same  objects.  A  very  pale  reddish 
pink,  far  removed  from  ruddiness,  seems  to  be  indicated  in  this  epi- 
thet ;  and  its  application,  we  should  remember,  is  to  the  dawn,  not 
the  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  whiten  ^ss,  or  the  redness,  which 
are  here  combined,  contributed  most  ty  fashion  the  poet's  perception. 
Probably  the  whiteness,  as  I  judge  from  the  only  other  indication  he 
has  afforded  as  to  his  notion  of  the  rose.  It  is  in  the  curious  phrase 
rosy  oil,  rhodoen  elaion,  which  was  used  to  anoint  the  body  of  Hector, 
R.  xxiii.  186.  Here  we  can  trace  no  greater  resemblance  to  the  rose 
than  the  glossy  shine  of  oil :  again  an  instance  of  the  dominance  of 
the  light-sense,  of  the  rudeness  and  feebleness  of  the  colour-sense. 

Upon  the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  and  truest  acknowledgment  of 
pure  colour  in  the  poems  is  conveyed,  though  indirectly,  in  a  reference 
to  the  human  form,  by  the  epithet  Jcallipareos,  fair-cheeked.  This 
rather  favourite  word  is  applied  by  Homer  to  the  following  persons, 
all  certainly  or  presumably  beautiful : — 

1.  Chruseis  (i7.  i.  143). 

2.  Briseis  (17.  i.  134). 

3.  Theano,  the  priestess  of  Athene  (II.  xl  224). 

4.  Diomede,  the  war-concubine  of  Achilles  (17.  ix.  665). 
6.  Helen  (Od.  xv.  28). 

6.  The  goddess  Themis  (11  xv.  87). 

7.  The  goddess  Leto  (//.  xxiv.  607). 

8.  The  eaucy  Melantho  (Od.  xviii.  320). 

9.  Penelope,  in  Kaka  irapfjia  (Od.  xix.  81,  208). 

We  have  here  to  consider  what  are  the  distinct  hues  of  Homer's 
men  and  his  women.  We  find  him  apply  the  name  Melas  to  a  Greek 
of  rank  (II.  xiv.  117).  Odusseus>  on  his  restoration  to  beauty  by 
Athene,  becomes  7adanchf&i?8  (Od.  xvi.  171).     The  mdarmhroos 
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of  his  herald,  in  Od.  xix.  24(5,  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  different 
sense.  Homer's  melas  means  dark  rather  than  black,  and  is  itself  but 
indefinite;  we  are  obliged  to  take  these  words  as  referring  to  an  olive 
complexion.  But,  in  his  women,  whiteness  is  commended.  Penelope 
(xviii.  195)  is  whiter  than  ivory.  Like  Here  and  Andromache  in  the 
Iliad,  and  even  like  Helen  hersalf,  the  attendant  maidenp,  in  Od. 
xviii.  197,  are  XsvkcoXsvoi,  white-armed.  To  the  beauty  of  this  white 
skin,  colour  in  the  cheek  is  the  proper  supplement ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  on  what  other  marked  ground  the  cheek  should  be  selected  as  a 
part  so  characteristic.  This,  then,  is  rosy  or  red  colour,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  in  the  poems  of  a  normal  relation  between 
the  perception,  the  expression,  and  the  object. 

I  take  now  the  difficult  word  aWoyfr  with  its  cognates,  aithon, 
aithe,  Aithiopes  and  aithaloeis  :  also  with  ofro^r,  wine-dark  according 
to  Liddell  and  Scott,  which,  in  this  rare  case  unable  wholly  to.  follow 
them,  I  take  to  be  kindred  in  sense  to  aithops.  I  begin  with  oinops, 
wine-coloured. 

0inop8  is  applied  to  no  more  than  two  objects;  and  only  to 
one  of  these  two  with  any  frequency.  It  is  used  twice  of  oxen,  in 
H.  xiii.  703,  and  Od.  xiii.  32.  But  of  the  sea  it  may  be  called  a 
stock  epithet,  being  so  employed  eighteen  times.  Now  we  have 
already  found,  in  arguing  the  case  of  porphureos,  that  sea-epithets  of 
tint  are  dark,  though  without  positive  colour.  Such,  therefore,  is  the 
probable  sense  of  oinops  with  the  sea.  This  sense  is  supported  by  its 
special  associations :  as  with  the  mental  sadness  of  Achilles  gazing 
over  it,  II.  i.  350  and  xxiii.  143 ;  with  the  word  rjepoeiSes  in  II.  v. 
770-1 ;  and  with  the  state  of  the  sea  under  a  rattling  breeze  at  night, 
Od.  ii.  421. 

Again,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  associate  oinops  with  any  one 
leading  colour  specifically.  The  only  question,  in  reference  to  wine, 
would  be  whether  it  meant  the  brightness  of  sparkling  wine.  But 
this  kind  of  brightness  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  j36s  otvoirt.  As 
they  cannot  be  white,  and  are  not  sparkling,  they  must  be  dark. 
Oinops,  then,  means  dark  in  this  case  also. 

Having  thus  found  the  colour  of  Homer's  wine  as  it  presented 
itself  to  his  eye,  we  are  in  a  better  condition  to  judge  of  any  epithets 
of  colour  which  he  applies  to  it.  There  are  only  two,  eruthros  and 
aithops.  It  has  already  been  found  that  eruthros,  with  wine,  carries 
the  notion  of  darkness  rather  than  of  light ;  it  is  therefore  unlikely 
that  the  other  staple  epithet  should  not  greatly  correspond  with  it. 
Yet  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  in  the  case.  Aithops  seems  to  be 
applied  to  dark  objects,  but  commonly  to  such  dark  or  dull  objects  as 
are  capable  of  brightness  by  reflecting  light.  Thus  it  is  a  favourite 
epithet  of  chalkos,  to  which  it  is  applied  eleven  times,  and  chctikos  is 
one  of  the  few  Homeric  words  which  decidedly  lean  to  epithets  of 
brightness,  such  as  mops  and  norops.    I  do  not  therefore  identify 
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aithops,  as  applied  to  wine,  with  oinops.  It  includes  the  element  of 
light;  but  it  includes  also  the  element  of  darkness,  for  we  have  it 
applied  to  yet  a  third  subject,  namely,  smoke  (Od.  x.  152). 

When  we  look  to  kindred  words,  we  find  them  bearing  witness  on 
both  sides,  and  thus  illustrating  the  dualism  of  idea  ;  the  brightness, 
of  lights  which  impinge  upon  a  dark  subject. 

The  adjective  at0a>p,  for  example,  is  applied  to- 
Iron  (IL  iv.  486,  et  <d.). 
Eagle  (II.  xv.  690). 
Oxen,  bull  (IL  xvL  488 ;  Od.  xviii.  371). 

Where  the  sense  of  darkness,  subsisting  in  various  degrees,  appears 
obvious.  But  an  opposite  idea,  that  of  brightness  produced  by  rays, 
of  light  falling  on  a  dead  surface,  is  presented  by  its  application  to— 

1.  The  lion  (IL  x.  23,  et  al.). 
And  more  especially  to — 

2.  The  copper  cauldron  (//.  ix.  123) ;  also  the  tripod  (IL  xxiv.  233). 

But  again ;  the  dark  element  prevails  in  Aithiopes,for  the  Ethiopian 
nation,  with  whom  is  associated  Poseidon  the  dark-haired  god  (Od.  L 
22) ;  probably  in  the  horse  Aithon  (II.  viii.  184)  and  the  mare  Aithe 
(II.  xxiii.  295),  for  the  horses  could  hardly  sparkle,  though  the  horse 
Lampos  (II.  viii.  185)  might  shine  in  the  sense  of  Virgil; 

Quae  cura  mtentes 
Pascere  equos. — AZn.  vi. 

Again  in  aithaloeis,  applied  to  dark  or  sooty  beams  of  a  roo£, 
II.  ii.  415,  and  Od.  xxii.  239 ;  and  to  tephre,  ash,  in  IL  xviii.  25, 
which  in  v.  25  is  at  once  called  melaina.  But  in  the  word  aither 
for  the  atmosphere,  in  aithein,  used  for  the  lighting  of  a  fire,  and  in 
aithousa,  the  open  portico  or  colonnade  of  a  mansion,  the  element  of 
light  prevails ;  not,  however,  an  element  of  colour.  So  it  is,  that  we 
are  buffeted  about  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  this  the  most  difficult 
and  unmanageable  group  of  all  the  colour-  or  light-words  of  Homer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  kuaneos.  I  conceive  it  to 
mean  (1)  made  of,  (2)  in  hue  like  to,  bronze.  In  the  latter  sense  it 
is  applied — 

1.  To  the  eyebrows  of  Zeus  and  Here  (II.  i.  628,  xv.  102,  xvii.  209). 

2.  To  a  dark  cloud  (II  v.  345,  xx.  418,  xxiii.  188). 

3.  To  the  hair  of  Hector  (//.  xxii.  402) ;  to  the  heard  of  Odusseus  restored  to> 
beauty  (Od.  xvi.  176) ;  agreeing  apparently  with  his  hyacinthine  hair  (Of.  vi.  231). 

4.  To  the  serried  mass  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  armies  as  they  move  (IL  iv. 
281,  xvi.  66). 

5.  To  the  mourning  garments  of  Thetis.  Her  veil  is  kuaneon ;  and  the  poet 
adds,  tov  b*  o&ri  fi€\dvT(pov  c7rXcro  €<t6os  (Ii.  xxiv.  04).  Nothing  could  be  more 
black  than  this  garment ;  and  yet,  in  II.  iv.  277,  we  have  a  cloud  as  black  as  pitch. 

6.  To  the  sea-sand  just  left  bare  by  the  water  (Od.  xii.  243). 
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Further,  in  compounds — 

1.  To  hair,  of  Poseidon  (//.  xiii.  563,  xv.  174,  et  <&.) ;  to  a  mare  (7/.  xx.  224). 

2.  To  Amphitrite,  as  the  Sea  (Od.  xii.  60). 

3.  To  a  ship's  prow  (II.  xv.  698,  et  al.). 

There  are  also  various  cases  in  which  a  question  may  be  raised 
whether  Homer  intends  to  signify  the  metal,  or  merely  the  colour 
belonging  to  the  metal. 

1.  The  breast-plate  of  Agamemnon,  which  has  ten  layers  of  black  kuanov 
(jUXavos  Kvdvoio),  together  with  twelve  of  gold  and  twenty  of  tin,  carries  likewise; 
on  each  side  three  serpents  called  kuaneoi  (II.  xi.  26).  The  change  of  form  from 
the  genitive  to  the  adjective  will  be  observed;  it  might  possibly  indicate  the 
transition  from  the  metal  to  the  mere  colour  without  the  metal.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  chrvseos  of  Homer  for  the  most  part  means  not  golden  but 
gilded,  and  his  argureot  in  like  manner  silver-plated. 

2.  On  the  belt  of  Agamemnon  {ibid.  38, 39),  which  is  argureoi,  there  is  another 
serpent  which  is  kuaneos. 

3.  On  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  round  the  golden  vineyard  and  the  silver  stakes, 
is  a  trench  called  kuanee  (II.  xviii.  664). 

4.  The  foot  of  a  finely-wrought  table  is  signified  by  the  epithet  kuanopeza  (IL 
xi.  628). 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  most  likely  that  in  all  these  four 
places  the  metal  is  indicated,  and  not  the  colour  only.  But  this  does 
not  affect  the  argument,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  has  the  contrast 
of  light  and  dark  in  his  eye,  and  that  lcuanos  supplies  the  dark  tint 
as  against  silver,  gold,  and  tin,  and  also  against  copper  in  Od.  vii.  87. 
I  think  it  almost  certain  that  Jcuanos  is  bronze,  which  is  normally 
dark  and  not  bright.  But  whatever  it  be,  it  is  clearly  assigned,  in 
respect  of  colour,  to  the  dark  family  by  its  association  with  the  hair 
of  Poseidon,  the  mourning  garment,  the  bared  sea-sand,  the  sea 
itself,  and  the  cloud.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  the  word  when  applied 
to  the  ship's  prow  means  something  separate,  as  to  hue,  from  the  ship 
itself,  which  is  always  melas.  But  the  word  wholly  refuses  to  lend 
itself  to  anything  but  what  is  more  or  less  dark,  and  of  degrees  in 
dark  and  light  there  is  no  doubt  that  Homer  had  a  substantive,  if 
not  a  very  minute,  conception. 

This  last  proposition  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  violet  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Homer,  and  that,  like  the  hyacinth  named 
but  once,  it  is  clearly  associated  by  him  with  the  dark  tribe.  Thrice 
we  have  the  sea  declared  to  be  violet-coloured,  ioeides,  in  11.  ix.  298, 
Od.  v.  55,  xi.  106.  But  it  is  quite  plain  from  what  we  have  already 
seen  that  this  means  the  dark  sea,  not  the  bright;  therefore  the 
brown  or  dark  green  sea,  not  the  blue.  Then  we  have  ioeis,  violet- 
like, used  as  an  epithet  {II.  xxiii.  850)  for  iron.  This  is  manifestly 
dark,  but  not  with  a  deep  darkness.  We  have  the  iron  heaven 
{sidereos,  Od.  xv.  328),  in  contrast  undoubtedly  with  the  burnished 
copper  heaven,  but  meaning  what  we  should  call  grey.     Finally,  we 
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have  the  kindred  word  iodmephes  applied  to  wool  in  Od.  iv.  135* 
There  can  be  little  question  that  this  is  dark  wool :  first,  from  the 
sense  forced  upon  us  by  ioeides ;  secondly,  from  the  fact  that  the 
distaff  and  the  wool  are  presents  made  to  Helen  in  Egypt  {ibid.  v.  130), 
and  all  our  Southern  associations  of  colour  are  ineradicably  dark ;  as 
the  hair  of  Poseidon,  the  wool  on  the  distaffs  of  Kalupso  and  Arete, 
the  bulls  offered  to  Poseidon  (Od.  iii.  6),  and  the  ram  promised  for 
a  sacrifice  to  Teiresias  (Od.  xi.  33).16  It  is  plainly  the  wool  of  a  dark- 
brown  ram  that  the  poet  has  in  view,  or  else  a  wool  dyed  to  a  deep 
purple,  which  is  not  an  unlikely  interpretation. 

The  word  xemthos  in  Homer  I  think  resembles  eruthros  in  being 
a  thoroughly  true  word  of  colour,  though  imperfectly  conceived.  I 
conceive  it  principally  to  represent  orange  in  the  scale  of  the  spectrum, 
and  so  far  probably  to  agree  with  phoinix.  He  found  that  colour 
represented  for  his  eye  in  chestnut  or  auburn,  and  in  bay.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Homer  is  so  limited  in  his  applications  of  this 
word  ;  and  they  are  more  consistent  in  proportion.  He  uses  it  princi- 
pally for  hair,  male  and  female,  as  of  Menelaos,  passim ;  for  the 
coat  of  horses  (II.  ix.  407)  generally  ;  and  also  as  represented  in  the 
horse  Xanthos;  and  finally  in  the  name  of  the  river  Xanthos,  a 
strong  and  often  turbid  stream,  though  likewise  called  by  him  silver- 
eddying,  argurodmes  (II.  xxi.  8,  130). 

I  conceive  that  we  have  now  done  with  the  Homeric  adjectives 
and  phrases  of  colour,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  of  light.  In 
Argos,  marmareos,  marmairdn,  there  is  plainly  no  idea  conveyed 
except  that  of  light.  On  one  or  two  exceptional  cases  I  shall  remark 
further  on.  But  I  must  notice  here  two  words,  which  might  at  first 
sight  be  set  down  as  epithets  of  colour,  namely,  polios  and  chloros. 
I  take  first  the  case  of  chloros,  which  has  the  stronger  pretensions  of 
the  two. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  chloe,  herbage.  But  it  is 
plain,  from  the  applications  of  it,  that  green  was  not  on  the  list  of 
Homer's  colours.  If  I  am  to  choose  an  English  equivalent  for  the 
phrase,  it  will  be  pale :  and  pale  is  not  properly  an  epithet  of  colour 
so  much  as  of  light,  although  there  may  perhaps  be  detected  in  it  a 
very  faint  inkling,  so  to  speak,  of  yellow. 

Including  two  derivatives,  namely,  Chloris,  the  wife  of  Neleus 
(Od.  xi.  281 ),  and  chloreis,  which  is  applied  to  the  nightingale,  the 
word  is  used  nineteen  times  in  Homer.  Ten  times  metaphorically, 
as  an  epithet  of  fear.  Twice  for  the  paleness  derived  from  fear 
(E.  x.  376  and  xv.  4)  ;  uses  which  give  us  the  basis  of  the  metaphor  just 
named.    Twice  for  honey  (H.  xi.  630,  Od.  x.  234) ;  twice  for  the 

"  The  learned  Archimandrite  Myriantheus,  in  his  work  on  ancient  Cyprus  (with 
which  the  Greeks  were  in  close  communication),  observes  of  a  Cypriote  river :  frt  teal 
<rfin<por  9tafi<pt<r0ijru  ri  vfmrtia  wpks  rbw  Alyfarriov  Nc iXoy,  Karh,  tV  vpooyay^v  rov 
QoiriKos.     (Ityi  r&w  Apx**"'  Kvrplmr,  p.  6.    Athens,  1868.) 
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olive-wood  club  of  Poluphemos  (Od.  ix*  320,  379);  once  for  the  twigs 
used  by  Eumaids  to  make  a  '  shakedown '  bed  for  Odusseus  (Od.  xvi. 
47).  In  these  five  cades,  freshness  and  not  colour  seems  to  be  the 
idea*  If  we  strive  to  give  the  sense  of  colour,  we  find  there  is  none 
that  will  cover  them  in  common ;  yellow  suiting  in  some  cases,  green 
in  others*  neither  of  the  two  in  all. 

The  word  chloreis  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  There  is 
a  temptation  to  give  it  the  very  poetical  sense  of  greenwood-loving ; 
an  epithet  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  nightingale,  which  delights 
in  copses,  the  greenest  of  all  greenwoods.  But  the  balance  of  autho- 
rity l7  attaches  the  phrase  to  the  hue  or  aspect  of  the  bird  ;  and  when 
so  attached  it  loses  all  definite  idea  of  colour.  Bolton  finds  the  colour 
of  the  nightingale  require  a  long  description.  4  The  head  and  back 
of  a  plain  tawny,  dashed  with  olive ;  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  tawny  red ; 
the  throat,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly,  are  of  a  light  glossy 
ash  colour :  the  lower  part  nearly  white :  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
quill-feathers  are  of  a  dull  reddish  brown  :  the  interior  of  brownish 
ash  colour.' l8  Evidently  enough,  Homer's  idea  in  this  matter  could 
not  but  be  most  vague  and  dim. 

Chloros  then,  so  far  as  it  has  a  visual  meaning,  is  a  light-epithet 
rather  than  a  colour-epithet. 

The  word  polios  is  a  stock  adjective  for  the  sea,  II.  i.  350,  and  in 
twenty-three  other  places.  Foam  is  the  mere  accident  of  the  sea  :  and 
we  must,  I  think,  consider  the  epithet  as  drawn  from  its  general  and 
standing  character.  I  should  render  it  grey ;  and  I  take  this  word 
to  indicate  not  a  colour  proper,  though  we  may  now  apply  it  to  various 
mixtures  of  colours,  but  a  quantitative  composition,  midway,  so  to 
speak,  between  white  and  black. 

The  word  is  also  applied — 

1.  To  the  human  hair  in  old  age  (//.  xxii.  74,  xxiv.  516). 

2.  To  iron  (II  ix.  366,  xx.  261 ;  Od.  xxi.  381,  xxiv.  167). 

3.  To  the  hide  of  a  wolf,  which  Dolon  (II.  x.  334)  put  on  for  his  nocturnal 
expedition.  Treating  Dolon  as  a  simpleton,  the  poet  may  have  meant  that  he  put 
on  a  white  hide,  which  would  make  him  visible ;  but  perhaps  this  idea  is  far- 
fetched, -and  we  must  take  grey,  I  suppose,  as  the  dominant  colour  of  the  wolf.  '  His 
colour  is  a  mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  grey ; '  but  there  are  also  white  wolves.19 

The  idea  of  whiteness  is  totally  inapplicable  to  iron.  But  in'any 
case  it  seems  plain,  that  the  conception  exhibited  by  the  polios  of 
Homer  is  simply  a  mode  of  light. 

By  way  of  completion  of  this  survey,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
examine  in  exact  detail  the  statistics  of  colour,  so  to  speak,  taken 
from  some  sufficiently  extended  portions  of  the  Poems. 

I  select  for  this  purpose  the  last  ten  Books  of  the  Odyssey,  which 

17  Liddell  and  Scott  in  voe.    Buchholz,  Homerisohe  Healien,  I.  ii.  122. 
"  Bolton's  British  Songbird*,  ii.  23.  »  Goldsmith,  ii.  258,  268. 
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contain  4,924  lines,  and  the  last  eight  of  the  Iliad,  which  contain 
rather  more,  namely  5,131  lines.    I  begin  with  the  Odyssey. 

In  the  ten  Books,  I  count  133  epithets  or  phrases,  which  relate 
either  to  colour,  or  to  light  and  its  opposite,  or  its  modifications. 

I.  I  first  deduct  the  epithets  and  phrases  of  brightness  and  dark- 
ness, and  show  the  proportion  which  they  form  of  the  whole. 


OF  BEIGHTNE8S. 


timet 


aoTTjp  &$  arrfkafifrtf  a  robe  (xr.  108)  1 
rXavK&rif,  bright-  or  flashing-eyed 

Athene 18 

T)f\L<p  ivakiyiuov  ijc  o-fXfjvfl,  a  mantle 

(xxiv.  148)  ....  1 
pupoyfr  x<*^x°Sy  dazzling  (xxiv.  466, 

409) 2 

irvp  6<j>BaKfioun  Moptt&t,  wild  boar 

(xix.  446) 1 

<rtyaXoc tr,  bright — tunic,  apartment, 

rug;  in  xix.  242  likened  to  the 

skin  of  a  dried  onion  .  .  .9 
<rT€po7n)  ^oXjcov,  flash  of  copper  (xvii. 

437) 1 

<j>at6<ov,  used  of  the  sun  (xxii.  388) .  1 
<t>a€iv6s,  bright — used  for  a  bowl,  a 

brooch,  a  quiver,  polished  leather  7 
Xpwrc  17,  Aphrodite  (xvii  87,  xix.  63)  2 
Xpw66poyoe}  Eds     ....    6 


Total 


49 


Of  DjlBxctebs. 

« 
aidaXow,  smutty — roof-beam  (xxfi. 

239) 

b¥o4*p6s,  dark— of  night  (xr.  50) 
c/M/ivof,     Erebus-like— the     earth 

(xxiv.  106) 
f)€p6tisf  dark — ways  to  the  Under- 
world (xx.  66)  . 

Total  . 


II.  I  next  deduct  the  epithets  of  whiteness  and  blackness,  as 
neither  properly  designates  colour.  Argos  and  argennos,  though 
originally  referable  to  motion  and  the  light  resulting  from  it,  seem 
to  have  acquired  in  these  cases  the  sense  of  white. 


Whiteness. 


dpyus,  white — a  goose  (xv.  161)  .  1 
apytvvos,  white — sheep  (xv.  472)  .  1 
Acvxar,    white  —  Leucadian     rock 

(xxiv.  11) 1 

Xcvjcor,  white — sails,  bones  of  the 
dead,  wild  boar's  tusk,  sails,  arms, 
Penelope"  whiter  than  polished 
ivory  (xviii.  196)       .        .        .10 

Total  .        .        .18 


Blackness. 

tbam 
Ktkatvos,  black — blood  (xvi.  441,  xix. 

447) 2 

p*\av6xpoos,  dark-skinned — Euro- 
bates  the  herald  (xix.  246)  .  1 
fUXas,  black — ship,  fate,  death,  earth 
(xix.  Ill) ;  blood,  pp6ros  (xxiv. 
188) ;  mainland  (xxi.  100)  ; 
evening  (xviii.  305)  .        .        .20 

Total  .       .       .23 


Next  I  shall  deduct  the  words  which  indicate  the  shade  of  grey, 
halfway,  so  to  speak,  between  white  and  black,  but  without  decompo- 
sition, or  refraction,  and  therefore  not  properly  a  colour.  The  epithets 
used  for  it  in  these  ten  books  are  three. 
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times 

1.  n6\ios  is  here  applied  to  iron  (xxi.  3,  81,  xxi  v.  167) ;  to  the  aea  (xxii.  385,  . 
xxiii.  236)  ;  to  the  old  (xxiv.  316,  498) 7 

2.  o-ibtfptost  like  xoXkco? ,  froXuxaXxor,  is  applied  to  the  heaven,  and  if  an  adjec- 
tive of  colour,  which  is  doubtful,  means  grey  (Od.  xv.  329)         .        .        .1 

3.  x^wpof,  of  fresh  twigs  of  brushwood  (Od.  xvi.  43) ;  metaphorically  of  (bios) 
fear  (Od.  xxiv.  449,  632)  ;  and  x^&PV1*  fybvp  (xix.  518) :  see  supra.  In  all 
the  passages  are  • 4 

Total 12 

Thus  we  have 

timet 

Epithets  of  light  and  dark         .        .        .        .55 

„         white  and  black      .        .        .        .36 

v         grey 12 

Total 103 

Thus  there  remain  some  thirty-one  cases  in  nearly  five  thousand 
lines,  where  Homer  can  be  said  to  introduce  the  element  or  idea  of 
colour ;  or  about  once  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  lines. 

The  epithets  used  are : 

€pv6p6s,  KiiWnrdpflos,  pobobdicrvkos,  icaXa  iraprfia,  for  redness. 

£ap66s,  for  auburn  or  chestnut. 

aWoyfr,  aW<ov,  otvoi/r,  nofxpvpfos,  (j)oivuco€ts1  <f>oivucoirdprjoe,  vaKivOivos;  all  these 
words  expressing  vaguely  and  confusedly  an  idea  of  colour  based  upon  red,  purple, 
or  brown  verging  into  black. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the  discussion  on  the 
identity  of  authorship  for  the  two  poems,  and  on  the  theory  that  the 
Iliad  was  produced  earlier,  the  Odyssey  later  in  life,  to  observe  the 
relative  uses  of  colour  in  the  one  and  the  other. 

In  the  last  eight  Books  of  the  Iliad,  I  find,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
reckon,  about  208  light  and  colour  phrases,  as  against  133  in  the 
last  ten  Books  of  the  Odyssey.  Allowing  for  an  excess  of  about  200 
lines  in  the  Books  of  the  Iliad,  we  may  take  the  number  of  light 
and  colour  phrases  in  an  equal  number  of  lines  at  200,  to  be  com- 
pared with  133  in  the  Odyssey ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Iliad  seems 
to  have,  in  the  same  space,  three  colour  phrases  for  two  in  the 
Odyssey.  I  do  not  think  the  difference  can  be  wholly  accounted  for 
by  the  domesticity  of  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey.  Indeed  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  three  of  the  Books  from  the  Iliad  (xviii.,  xxiii., 
xxiv.),  containing  more  than  four-ninths  of  the  whole,  there  are  no 
field  operations  whatever.  This  remarkable  difference  in  light  and 
colour  phrases  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  hypothesis  (of  course 
it  is  nothing  more)  that  the  Iliad  is  the  work  of  the  poet's  early 
maturity  and  more  fiery  mind  and  imagination,  the  Odyssey  the 
production  of  his  later  age  and  less  susceptible  temperament. 

Pursuing  the  same  process  as  with  the  Odyssean  Books,  I  first 
set  out  and  deduct  the  phrases  which  relate  only  to  light  and  dark- 
ness. 
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Light  Phbaabs. 

times 
ff>a€tv6s    .         •         •         •         •  .13 

<rtyaXoctf  .         .         .         *         .3 

Gkukopis 9 

KpoKoncrrXos     .  .         .8 

Xa/arpof  ...... 

Phainops  (proper  name)  . 
fiapfialpav        ..... 

rrapcpavtw       ..... 

Xpv<r€os 

aoTipocis 

y\avKio<ov         ..... 
Lampos  (proper  name)     . 
apyvpo&ivrjs      ..... 
<f>a€cripfipoTos  ..... 
<j>\oyl  cuecXor  'H<£>aurroio  (xvii.  88)  . 
"Epts  ac'a^cv  (xvii.  253)     . 
<f>dos  1jk6€P  (xvii.  615,  xviii.  103)    . 
Kine  of  gold  and  tin  (xviii.  574)     . 
Tunics  oil-glistening  (xviii.  596) 
Sort  &><rt\  <rt\as  (xix.  16,  365) 
iraptyaiiKav  cos  darrrjp  (xxii.  26) 
aly\rj  ovpavbv  Lee  (xix.  362)      . 
crcXar  ijvr€  prjinjs  (xix.  374) 
darrjp  &s,  helmet  (xix.  380)     . 
&<rr%  r)\*KT<ap  vtrcpiup  (xix.  398) 
Ti$€vatt   Tcv^ctv  run   (f>dos   (xx.  95, 

xxi.  538) 2 

Xdpjr€iv  xoXwp  (xx.  156,  xxii.  134)  .    2 


Total  . 


.  63 


Phrjubbs  of  Dabkxess. 

times 
Kvdvfot     ......     6 

mdoXdci? 

da<j>oiveof  ..... 

KeXaivcijrf?       ..... 
aiparoti? .         ..... 

tp*fiv6s 

*p*f$€w6s  ..... 

€Vpd>€tS      ...... 

KtMxvo^atn/ff     ..... 

Kvavojrp&pos     ..... 

T)€pO€tdT)$  ...... 

(6<f)os  rfcpoeis    .         .         .         .         .2 
iroXcpoio  vi<\>os  (xvii.  243)        .         .     1 


Total 


23 


Whitensss, 

times 
Xet/KOff      ......     9 

Xcv/cwXfyos-        .  .  .  .  .7 

Xcvmnnrif         .         .         .         .         .1 

apyds 1 

dpyewos  ......     3 

apyv<j)os  ......     1 

' Apyucjpavpos  .         .         .         .         .2 

dpyiofaav ......     2 


Total 


26 


Blacxnbss. 


pfkas       .... 
velov  fUkaivrro  (xviii.  547) 
ptkdwbpos  Kprjvrj  (xxi.  257) 
oicpoxcXatvooDv  . 


time* 

.  23 
.  1 
.  1 
.    1 


Total 


26 


The  classification  of  the  word  apySs  is  disputable.  As  applied  to 
dogs,  I  take  it  to  mean  swiftness,  for  this  is  a  general  characteristic. 
As  applied  to  oxen,  where  it  cannot  mean  swift,  I  render  it  white,  as 
the  occasion  (xxiii.  30)  is  that  of  a  solemn  funeral  celebration,  and 
Homer  has  oxen  of  tin  as  well  as  gold  (supra)  on  the  Shield,  and 
probably  drew  no  broad  distinction  between  the  two  hues.  As,  how- 
ever, the  whiteness  signified  by  apyos  seems  to  have  applied  originally 
to  rapid  motion,  it  might  be  classed  as  an  epithet  of  light.  There  is 
another  question,  namely,  whether  /36e 9  apyol  means  strenuous  oxen. 
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Again,  Hpmer's  idea  of  darkness  passes  into  that  of  blackness  by 
such  vague  shading  that  the  classification  on  this  side  is  merely  one 
of  approximation.    But  I  proceed. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  deduct  what  signifies  the  merely  intermediate 
stage  between  white  and  black,  namely  grey.     For  this  we  have — 

times 
TroXiof         .  .  .  .  ,9 

xXwpdr  (xvii.  67)       .        .        .1 


Thus  we  have  the  total  of  light  and  colour  phrases 

I  light  and  dark 
white  and  black    . 
grey      . 


Leaving  epithets  of  colour  proper 


10 

times 

.  208 
63  +  23-86 
26  +  26-52- -148 
10 


60 


Among  these,  however,  there  stand  (xix.  400,  404)  two  of  a 
doubtful  character:  balios,  meaning  dappled  or  perhaps  piebald, 
and  the  phrase  iroSaf  alokos  applied  to  the  horse  Xanthos,  which,  as  I 
contend,  means  the  white  foot  on  the  chestnut  animal,  or,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  the  white  stocking.  These  two  are  hardly  to  be 
presented  in  any  of  the  classes,  but  they  evidently  belong  rather  to 
light  than  to  colour  in  this  inquiry.  The  colour-phrases,  then,  may 
be  thus  classified : — 

Redness  is  represented  by  ipvOpos  (xix.  38),  ipvOalvuv  conveying 
the  same  idea  (xxi.  21),  KaXKiirdpyos  (xxiv.  647,  676),  po&osis  (xxiii. 
186),  and  f»8oSdtcTv7u>9  (xxiii.  109). 

For  auburn  and  chestnut  we  again  have  xanthos :  applied  to  the 
horse  of  Achilles,  the  river  Scamandros,  the  hair  of  Achilles,  and 
especially  of  Menelaos. 

And  we  have  alOtov  (4  times),  atOoyfr  (6),  olvoyfr  (2),  fyotviicous  (1), 
Trop<f>vpeos  (9),  and  the  verb  irop<f>vpa>  (used  in  xxi.  551  to  describe 
troubled  and  fearful  meditation)  as  the  exponents  of  that  particular 
idea  of  colour  in  Homer  which  was  based  upon  red ;  and  also  on 
purple  or  brown  verging  Into  black. 

Let  us  deviate  for  a  few  moments  from  the  subject  of  colour,  in 
order  to  consider  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  question  whether 
the  Mad  and  the  Odyssey  were  produced  by  the  same  or  by  different 
minds. 

It  has  long  been  clear  to  me  that  a  thorough  settlement  of  this 
question,  which  is  not  free  from  what  I  may  call  surface  difficulties, 
could  only  be  had  by  the  most  minute  analysis,  and  comparison  of 
particulars,  especially  of  such  particulars  as  are  undesigned.  It  is 
too  wide  to  be  settled  except  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  and  a  very 
diversified  scrutiny  is  required.  I  do  not  rely  then  on  a  single  result ; 
but  surely  the  result  before  us  is  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

We  find  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  basis  of  this  examination,  that 
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the  light  and  colour  phrases  of  the  Odyssey,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Iliad,  diminish  in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  what  we  might 
expect  from  the  subjects  of  the  two  poems,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  composed. 

Next,  on  examining  the  proportion  between  light-phrases  and 
colour-phrases,  we  find  it  nearly  the  same.  In  the  Odyssey,  we  have 
31  colour-phrases  to  K)3  light-phrases,  somewhat  under  a  third :  in 
the  Iliad  we  have  58  colour-phrases  to  150  light-phrases,  somewhat 
over  a  third. 

The  leading  light-phrases  are  the  same  in  both :  fauwos,  atrfakout, 
TXav/e&TTis,  \£i/#o$,and  d/ryos,with  their  respective  compounds.  The 
phrases  for  darkness  are  much  more  varied  in  the  Iliad;  but  every  word 
expressing  it  in  the  one  selected  portion  is  also  found  in  the  other  ex- 
cept 8po<f>epos.  And  here  we  see  how  much  more  stringent  is  the  present 
mode  of  comparison,  than  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  entire  poems ; 
for  Spofepos  is  twice  used  in  other  parts  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  15,  xvi.  4). 
At  the  grey  or  intermediate  stage,  we  have  in  each  poem  the  same 
epithets,  ttoXios  and  yXotpos. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  uniformity  of  material,  or  mental 
stock,  with  which  the  poet  worked,  when  we  come  to  the  epithets  of 
colour  proper.  The  fifty-eight  phfases  of  the  Iliad  are  furnished 
from  precisely  the  same  sources  as  the  thirty-one  of  the  Odyssey : 
the  word  IpvOpos  (still  represented  in  our  ruddy),  the  rose,  the 
beauty  of  the  cheek,  <f>oivi£  and  its  derivatives,  iropfvpeos,  and  the 
well-known  family  of  aldtov,  aWo^fr,  and  oivo^. 

It  seems  to  me  manifest  that  this  unity  in  the  expression  of  light 
and  colour  raises  a  presumption  in  favour  of  unity  of  authorship. 
But  only  because  of  the  fundamental  fact,  which  in  the  whole  of  this 
paper  I  wish  to  exhibit,  namely  that  colours  were  for  Homer  not  facts 
but  images  :  his  words  describing  them  are  figurative  words,  borrowed 
from  natural  objects ;  in  truth,  colours  are  things  illustrated  rather 
than  described.  The  word  eruthros  is  in  truth  a  rarity  in  Homer,  from 
its  describing  colour  in  the  abstract  and  not  as  embodied  in  a  par- 
ticular object.  The  same  may  be  said  of  xanthos:  but  the  more 
•common  use  in  Homer  by  far  is  to  speak  of  rose-colour,  wine-colour, 
fire-colour,  bronze-colour,  and  the  like.  How  would  it  have  been 
possible,  at  a  time  when  colour  was  only  dealt  with  by  this  illustrative 
method,  that  two  independent  poets  should  light  so  exactly  on  the 
same  family  of  illustrations  to  supply  them  with  material  ?  There 
was  no  fixed  terminology  of  colour ;  and  it  lay  with  the  genius  of 
each  true  poet  to  choose  a  vocabulary  for  himself. 

The  solution  of  all  our  difficulties,  as  far  as  a  solution  can  be 
attained,  is  in  the  main,  perhaps,  one  and  the  same.  It  is  in  subor- 
dinating, case  by  case,  the  question  of  this  or  that  colour  to  the 
question  of  much  or  little  light.  The  sleek  garment  freshly  washed 
reflects  the  light,  and  is  called  bright ;  the  same  garment  used  and 
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tumbled  ceases  to  reflect,  and  is  dark.  Wine  in  motion  sparkles  ; 
held  up  to  the  light  it  glows ;  withdraw  these  conditions,  and  what 
we  call  red  wine  is  simply  dark,  darker  indeed  than  the  smoke.  The 
copper  arms  flash  back  the  sun ;  their  splendour  reaches  to  the 
heaven,  and  makes  the  earth  to  laugh ;  place  the  sun  behind  a  cloud, 
the  rutilant  effect  disappears,  the  dull  dead  face  of  the  metal  assumes 
the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  accoutrements,  and  we  have  the  Homeric 
phalanxes  of  bronze.  Once  more :  thus  it  is  that  water  in  Homer 
commonly  has  the  epithet  of  blade,  even  the  fountain  being  black- 
watered  ;  and  yet  we  have  the  four  fountains  of  Kalupso  flowing  with 
white  water  (Od.  v.  70),  and  the  white  or  pure  water  (//.  xxiii.  282) 
in  which  Patroclos  used  to  wash  the  immortal  horses  of  Achilles. 
Thus  we  have  to  adopt  the  idea  of  light  and  dark  as  our  umpire  in  all 
difficulties,  our  universal  solvent.  But  even  in  the  use  of  these 
instruments  the  Poet  was  elastic,  and  also  ill-defined.  The  word 
melas  covered  many  shades  of  deep  red,  dark  blue,  brown,  no  less 
than  black,  even  as  each  one  of  his  winds  covered  a  large  arc  of  the 
horizon.  And  his  sense  of  light,  however  keen,  was  not  critical,  or 
very  determinate :  a  favourite  illustration  with  him  as  to  something 
brilliant  is  that  it  resembles  the  sun  or  moon — 

But  sun-brightness  and  moon-brightness  are  so  different,  that  no 
modern  poet  could  use  this  simile  without  giving  himself  over  to  be 
torn  by  the  beaks  of  critics.  I  suppose  that  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  was 
sensible  of  this  incongruity  in  his  model,  when  he  substituted  for  it 
that  4fond  thing,'  his  awkward  formula20 — 

T)tki<p  cVoXtyxtor,  rj  Ator  alykrj. 

For  what  is  the  aigle  of  Zeus  except  the  sun  from  which  it  is  here 
parted? 

And  here,  in  illustration  of  the  great  wealth  of  Homer  in  the 
region  we  have  traversed,  I  may  say  that  this  most  sedulous  and  close 
but  inadequate  and  inanimate  imitator  does  not,  I  think,  use  above 
one  light-  or  colour-phrase  for  ten  that  we  find  in  Homer. 

I  am  not  competent  to  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  colour  itself, 
and  the  controversy  in  which  Goethe  has  taken,  with  his  great  name, 
the  side  opposed  to  Newton.  He  has  indeed,  in  his  Farbmdehre, 
much  disparaged  our  great  countryman,  whom  he  seems  to  consider  a 
great  mathematician,  but  in'  the  dark  as  a  naturalist.21  He,  too,  esta- 
blishes a  scale  between  light  and  non-light :  4  Next  to  light  a  colour 
appears  which  we  call  yellow ;  another  appears  next  to  the  non-light, 
which  we  call  blue.  When  these  in  their  purest  state  are  so  mixed  that 
they  are  exactly  equal,  they  produce  a  third  colour,  called  green.'22 


*  Quint.  Smyrn.  Porthomerika.  tl  Werke,  xxviii.  p.  18, 

**  Eastlake's  translation,  p.  xlii. 
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Condensed  and  darkened,  blue  and  yellow  may  become  red  respect- 
ively ;  blue  passing  into  a  blue-red,  yellow  into  a  yellow-red.  Also 
red  may  be  produced  by  mixing ;  and  thus  Goethe  completes  his 
scale  of  six  colours.  Eastlake  himself93  does  not  admit  the  division 
into  seven ;  and  quotes  Professor  Leslie  of  Edinburgh,  who  thinks  that 
4  in  the  choice  of  that  number  Newton  was  apparently  influenced  by 
some  lurking  disposition  towards  mysticism,'  but  that  four  or  five 
principal  colours  may  be  named.  One  observation  only  I  will  hazard. 
It  seems  as  if  there  were  something  in  Goethe's  ideas,  how  and  what  I 
cannot  presume  to  say,  which  has  a  point  of  contact  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  colour  as  they  are  represented  in  Homer.  He  appears  to  find 
a  certain  affinity  between  what  lies  next  to  light,  and  what  lies  next, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  to  not-light.  The  archaic  man,  we  are 
to  suppose,  sets  out  equipped  with  one  positive  perception,  namely 
light,  and  one  negative,  namely  not-light  or  darkness.  As  his  organ 
begins  to  be  trained,  it  trespasses  on  the  intermediate  space,  and 
Hom6r  has  already  got,  after  a  fashion,  his  red  and  orange,  his 
emihrod  and  his  axmthos.  But  may  not  the  advance  in  the  organ 
operate  in  some  way  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  also  ?  May  not 
the  porphureo8  and  the  phoinikoeis  be  the  indications  of  the  invasion 
of  the  new  region  from  that  side ;  and  may  not  this  in  some  manner 
account  for  the  curious  travelling  backwards  and  forwards,  so  to 
speak,  of  so  many  of  Homer's  colour-epithets,  between  a  real  red  at 
*he  upper  end  of  the  scale  and  some  very  deep  purple  at  the  other  ? 
I  cannot  describe  clearly  what  I  admit  that  I  have  not  conceived 
-clearly,  but  I  am  struck  with  an  impression  that,  at  a  certain  point, 
the  observations  of  Goethe  appear  to  touch  upon  the  Homeric  facts. 
I  do  not  suggest  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  main  explanation  which 
I  have  already  suggested,  and  which  views  Homer  as  often  using  the 
&ame  phrase  for  bright-coloured  and  dark-coloured  objects  according  to 
-the  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  light  that  falls  on  the  surfaces.  This 
lie  does  in  regard  to  his  epithets  of  colour  and  light  generally, 
though  less  in  the  case  of  xanthos  than  in  others.  And  this  he  could 
Hx>t  have  done,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  organ  was  given  to  him  only 
in  its  infancy,  which  is  now  full-grown  in  us.  So  full-grown  is  it, 
that  a  child  of  three  years  in  our  nurseries  knows,  that  is  to  say  sees, 
more  of  colour,  than  the  man  who  founded  for  the  race  the  sublime 
office  of  the  poet,  and  who  built  upon  his  own  foundations  kn  edifice 
so  lofty  and  so  firm  that  it  still  towers  unapproachably  above  the 
handiwork  not  only  of  common,  but  even  of  many  uncommon  men. 

•  Preface,  p*  xjiv    > 
1      '  W.  El   (xLAflSTOfa. 
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THE  MURDER  OF  THOMAS  BECKET. 

By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Fr&teval,  the  archbishop  was  to  he 
restored  to  his  estates  and  dignity.  He  on  his  part  had  given  assur- 
ances of  his  intentions  with  which  Henry  had  professed  himself  satisfied. 
Private  communications  had  passed  between  him  and  the  king,  the 
nature  of  which  is  known  only  to  us  through  the  archbishop's  repre- 
sentations to  his  friends.  That  the  reconcilation,  however,  was  left 
incomplete,  is  evident  both  from  Becket's  conduct  and  from  Henry's. 
The  king  had  made  the  return  of  his  favour  conditional  on  Becket's 
conduct.  Either  he  did  not  trust  Becket's  promises,  or  the  promises 
were  less  ample  than  he  desired. 

Immediately  after  the  interview  the  king  became  dangerously 
ill,  and  for  a  month  he  believed  that  he  was  dying.  Becket  returned 
to  Sens,  and  sent  messengers  to  England  to  young  Henry  announcing 
his  approaching  return,  and  requesting  that  his  estates  should  be 
made  over  at  once  to  his  own  people.  The  messengers  were  instructed 
privately  to  communicate  with  his  English  friends,  and  ascertain  the 
state  of  public  feeling.  The  young  king  named  a  day  on  which  the 
trust  should  be  made  over  to  the  archbishop's  officials,  and  advised 
that  the  archbishop  should  remain  for  a  while  on  the  continent, 
and  endeavour  to  recover  his  father's  confidence.  The  messengers 
reported  that  he  had  many  staunch  supporters,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall 
among  them ;  but  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  archbishop  to  reappear  at  Canterbury  so  long  as 
the  old  king's  distrust  continued.  The  peace  of  Frtteval,  therefore, 
was  obviously  understood  to  have  been  inconclusive  by  all  parties. 
The  inconclusiveness  was  made  still  more  apparent  immediately 
after. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  Henry  had  partially  recovered. 
The  archbishop  sent  John  of  Salisbury  and  Herbert  of  Bosham  to 
him  to  complain  of  the  delay  with  the  estates.  •  He  had  been  watched, 
perhaps,  more  closely  than  he  was  aware.  The  king  knew  nothing 
as  yet  of  the  intended  excommunication  of  the  bishops*  But  he 
knew  Becket's  character.  He  felt  it  more  than  probable  that  mischief 
was  meditated.  He  said  that  he  must  wait  to  iee  how  the  archbishop 
conducted  himself. 

Passionate  as  usual,  the  archbishop  complained  to  the  pope;  he 
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intimated  that  only  his  holiness's  orders  prevented  him  from  revenging 
his  ill-treatment.  Prudence,  however,  told  him  that  if  he  was  to 
make  an  effective  use  of  the  excommunications  which  the  pope  had 
trusted  to  him,  he  must  for  the  present  restrain  himself.  Twice 
again  he  saw  the  king  at  Tours,  and  afterwards  at  Amboise.  Henry 
was  reserved,  but  not  unkind.  The  archbishop  had  professed  a  wish 
for  peace.  If  his  behaviour  after  his  return  to  England  proved  that 
he  was  in  earnest  in  these  professions — if  he  remained  quietly  in  his 
province,  and  made  no  further  disturbances — the  king  said  that  he 
was  prepared  to  show  him  every  possible  kindness. 

The  king  needed  no  more  complete  justification  of  his  suspicions 
than  an  expression  which  Becket  used  in  relating  this  conversation  to 
his  friend  Herbert.  *  As  the  king  was  speaking,'  he  said,  *  I  thought 
of  the  words :  "  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fell  down 
and  worship  me." '  It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  that  the 
king  never  gave  the  conscious  sanction  to  violent  measures  against 
the  bishops,  which  Becket  pretended  afterwards  that  he  had  received* 
In  answer  to  his  complaints  at  Amboise,  Henry  may  have  told  him 
that  the  rights  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  be  assured,  and  that,  if 
those  rights  had  been  impaired,  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  him.  To 
this  last  conference,  and  to  some  such  words  as  these,  the  Count  of 
Blois  may  have  referred  in  his  letter  to  the  pope.  But  Becket  and 
his  friends  put  a  construction  upon  the  promises  which  none  knew 
better  than  they  that  Henry  did  not  intend.  It  is  as  certain  that 
Becket's  own  professions  were  no  less  equivocal — that  when  he  spoke  of 
peace  he  was  thinking  only  of  a  peace  of  which  he  was  to  dictate 
the  terms,  and  that  he  had  already  determined  to  reopen  the  war  on 
a  new  stage  on  the  instant  of  his  return  to  his  cathedral. 

But  the  return  was  now  determined  on,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  might.  The  English  bishops  had  their  friends  among  the 
cardinals.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  it  became  known  in  England 
that  the  archbishop  had  applied  for  censures  against  the  bishops,  and 
that  the  pope  had  granted  them.  They  advised  the  king  to  insist 
that  Becket  should  bind  himself  by  some  more  explicit  engagements 
before  he  should  be  allowed  to  land,  that  he  should  be  examined 
especially  as  to  whether  he  had  received  any  letters  of  excommuni- 
cation from  Rome,  and  that  if  he  were  in  possession  of  such  letters  he 
should  surrender  them.  Henry  preferred  to  trust  to  the  archbishop's 
honour,  or  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  wardens  of  the  ports.  He  was 
weary  of  the  struggle.  Doubtless  he  had  his  misgivings,  as  the 
bishops  had;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried,  with,  on  his  part  at  least,  a  faithful  discharge  of  his 
own  engagements. 

The  archbishop  had  gone  to  Rouen  in  November  to  settle  accounts 
with  creditors  who  had  advanced  him  money.  He  had  meant  to  see 
Henry  once  more,  but  Henry  wrote  to  say  that  the  delay  of  his  return 
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bad  led  to  disquieting  rumours  which  ought  not  to  continue.  He 
desired  the  archbishop  to  go  back  to  Canterbury  at  once ;  and,  that 
he  might  be  subjected  to  no  inconvenience  on  landing,  he  sent  John 
of  Oxford,  whose  person  was  well  known,  to  accompany  and  protect 
him.  John  of  Oxford's  instructions  were,  after  seeing  Becket  safe  at 
Canterbury,  to  go  on  to  the  young  king  and  give  orders  for  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  property  of  the  see. 

The  die  was  cast.  The  archbishop  resolved  to  go.  There  was 
abundant  disaffection  in  England.  In  the  spring  of  this  very  year, 
the  king  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  the  sheriffs  in  every  county, 
and  ultimately  to  remove  many  of  them,  for  extortion  and  oppression.1 
The  clergy  were  lukewarm  in  his  interests;  but  there  were  better 
reasons  for  relying  upon  the  nobles.  The  king  had  thrust  a  bridle  in 
their  mouths,  restraining  what  they  called  their  liberties,  and  many 
of  them,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  were  ready  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Church  against  the  Crown.  The  archbishop  was  perfectly 
right  in  expecting  to  find  among  the  laity  a  party  who  would  stand 
by  him.  He  went  once  more  to  Sens  to  take  leave  of  his  entertainers. 
After  an  affectionate  parting  with  Lewis  and  the  Queen  of  France, 
retaining  still  his  old  taste  for  magnificence,  he  rode  down  to  the 
coast  with  an  escort  of  a  hundred  cavaliers,  and  there  once  more, 
separated  from  him  but  by  a  few  hours'  sail,  lay  the  white  cliffs  of 
England. 

It  was  thought  likely,  if  it  was  not  known  for  certain,  that  Becket 
would  bring  with  him  letters  from  the  pope,  and  the  introduction 
of  such  letters,  if  to  the  hurt  of  any  English  subject,  was  against 
the  law,  without  a  written  license  from  the  king.  The  duty  of  the 
wardens  of  the  ports  was  to  search  the  persons  and  the  baggage  of 
any  one  whom  there  was  ground  for  suspecting,  and  on  reaching  the 
coast  Becket  learned  that  the  three  prelates  who  were  to  be  excom- 
municated, the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  Sir  Banulf  de  Broc,  and  Sir  Reginald 
de  Warenne  one  of  the  council  of  the  young  king,  were  waiting  for 
him  at  Dover  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  bearer  of*  any  such 
explosive  missile.  The  future  martyr  was  not  select  in  his  language. 
4  Archdevils,'  '  priests  of  Baal,'  '  standard-bearers  of  the  Balaamites,' 
*  children  of  perdition,'  were  the  common  phrases  with  which  he  de- 
scribed the  unfortunate  bishops  who  were  thus  trying  to  escape  their 
sentences.  To  outwit  their  vigilance,  a  day  or  two  before  he  meant  to 
sail,  he  sent  over  a  boy  in  a  small  vessel  whose  insignificant  appear- 
ance would  attract  no  attention.  The  boy  or  nun  (for  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  bearer  was  a  woman  disguised)  presented  himself 
suddenly  before  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  St.  Peter's  Oratory  at 
Dover,  placed  the  letter  of  suspension  in  his  hands,  and  disappeared 
before  he  had  time  to  learn  its  contents.     In  the  same  hour,  and  by 

1  Benedict 
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the  same  instrument*  the  sfcill  moze  terrible  letters  of  excommunica- 
tion were  served  on  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury*  .  Their  pre-? 
cautions  had  been  baffled.  The  shots  had  been  fired  which  opened 
the  pew  campaign,  a,nd  the  mark  had  been  successfully  hit.  Six 
JRanulf  de  Broc  searched  the  town  ^ith  a  drawn  sword  for.  the 
audacious  messenger,  but  the  messenger  had  vanished. 

It  would  have  gone  ill  with  Becket  had  he  landed  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm  which  the  delivery  of  the  letters  instantly  kindled. 
The  ground  of  tjie  censures  was  the  coronation  of  the  young  king* 
To  excommunicate  the  bishops  who  hafl  officiated  was  to  deny  the 
young  king's  title  to  the  crown.  The  archbishop  had  come  back 
then,  it  seemed,  to  defy  the  government  *nd  light  a  civil  war.  The 
next  morning,  when  he  and  his  friends  were  examining  the  vessel  in 
which  they  were  about  to  embark,  an  English  boat  ran  into  the 
harbour.  Some  one  leaped  on  shore,  and,  coming  straight  to  Herbert, 
told  him  that  if  the  archbishop  went  to  Doyer  he  was  a  dead  man ; 
the  excommunicatipnp  had  set  the  country  on  fire.  A  rapid  council 
was  held.  Several  of  the  priests,  were  frightened.  The  certain  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king. was  admitted  with  a  frankness,  which  showed 
how  little  Becket  really  supposed  that  Henry  would  approve  what  he 
had  done.  Becket  asked  Herbert  for  advice.  Herbert,  always  the 
worst  adviser  that  he  could  have  consulted,  said  that  they  must 
advance  or  fall  into  disgrace.  Let  the  archbishop  go  boldly,  forward, 
and  he  would  tread  the  dragon  under  his  feet.  The  worst  that 
could  befall  him  was  a  glorious  martyrdom. 

Much  of  this  fine  language  may  have  been  an  afterthought.  The 
archbishop,  when  a  choice  of  conduct  lay  before  him,  was  certain  to 
choose  the  most  rash.  He  decided,  however,  to  avoid  Dover,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the.  1st  pi  December  he  sailed, up  the  river  to  Sand- 
wich, with  bis  cross  raised  conspicuously  above  the  figure-head  of  his 
ship.  Sandwich  was  his  own  town.  The  inhabitants  were  lieges  of 
the  see,  and  a  vast  and  delighted  crowd  was  gathered  on  the  quay  to 
receive  hini.  The  change  of  destination  was  known  at  Dover  Castle. 
Sir  Reginald  de  Warenne,  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and  Banulf  de  Broc, 
hpd  ridden  across,  and  had  arrived  at  Sandwich  before  the  archbishop 
landed.  John  of  Oxford  hurried  to  them  with  the  king's  orders  that 
the  archbishop  was  to  be  received  in  peace.  They  advanced  in  con- 
sequence without  their  arms,  and  inquired  the  meaning,  of  the  excom- 
munication of  the  bishops.  To  their  extreme  surprise,  they  were 
told  that  the  letters  had  been  issued  with  the  king's  knowledge  and 
permission.  To  so  bold  an  assertion  no  immediate  answer  was 
possible*.  They  pointed  to  his  train,  among  whom  were  some  French 
clergy.  Strangers  coming  into  England  without  a  passport  were 
required  to  swear  allegiance  for  the  time  of  their  stay.  The  sheriff 
said  that  the  priests  must  take  the  usual  oaths.  Becket  scornfully 
answered  that  no  clerk  in  hip  company  should  take  any  oath  at  all. 
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He  declined  further  conversation*  and  bade  them  come  to  him  after 
'two  days  tp  the  palace  of  Canterbury  if  they  had  more  to  say* 
/'  Becket  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  Sandwieh.  The  next 
morning  he  set  out  for  his  oathedrah  Seven  yea*s  he  bad  been  absent, 
.and  for  all  those,  years  his  name  had  been  a  household  word  in  cattle 
and  parsonage*  grange  and  cabin.  In  England  people  sympathise 
instinctively  with  every  one  who  opposes  the  Grown,  and  between 
Sandwich  and.  Canterbury  Becket  was  among  his  own  tenants,  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  gentler  master  than  Xanulf  de  Broc  <  The 
short  winter  day's  ride  was  one  long  triumphal  procession*  ^  Old  men, 
women,  and  children  lined  the  roads  on  their  knees  to  beg  bis  blasting. 
Clergy  came  at  the  head  of  their  parishioners  With  garlands  and  banner*. 
Boys-  chanted  hymns.  Slowly  at  a  foot's  pace  the  archbishop  made 
his  way  among  the  delighted  multitudes.  It  waft  evening  before  he 
reached  Canterbury.  He  went  direct  to  the  cathedral*  His  faee 
shone  as  he  entered,  '  like  the  face  of  Moses  when  he  descended  from 
the  mount.'  He  seated  himself  on  his  throne;  and  the  monk*  ealne 
one  by  one  and  kissed  him.  Tears  were  in  all  eyes.  *  My  lord,' 
Herbert  whispered  to  him,  'it  matters  not  now  when  y$u  depart 
hence.  Christ  has  conquered*  Christ  is  now  king*'  -  *  He  looked  at 
me,'  says  Herbert,  *  but  he  did  not  speak.' 

Strangely  in  that  distant  century,  where  the  general  history 
is  but  outline,  and  the  colours  are  dim,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  fall 
where  modern  imagination  chooses  to  throw  them,  and  the  great  men 
and  women  who  figured  on  the  world's  stage  are,  for  the  most  part, 
only  names,  the  story  of  Becket,  in  these  last  days  of  it  especially,  stands 
out  as  in  some  indelible  photograph,  every  minutest  feature  of  it 
as  distinct  as  if  it  were  present  to  our  eyes.  We  have  the  terrible 
drama  before  Us  in  all  itd  details.  We  see  the  actors,  we  hear  their 
very  words,  we  catch  the  tones  of  their  Voices,  we  perceive  their 
motives;  We  observe  them  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour;  we 
comprehend  and  sympathise  with  the  passions  through  the  fieree 
collision  of  which  the  action  was  worked  out  to  its  catastrophe.  The 
importance  of  the  questions  which  were  at  issue,  the  characters  of 
the  chief  performers,  and  the  intense  interest  with  which  they  were 
watched  by  the  spectators,  raise  the  biographies  and  letters  in  which 
the  story  is  preserved  to  a  level  of  literary  excellence  far  beyond  what 
is  to  be  found  in  all  contemporary  writings. 

The  archbishop  slept  in  his  desolate  palace.  No  preparations  had 
been  made  for  him.  The  stores  had  not  been  laid  in.  The  barns 
and  byres  were  empty.  Banulf  de  Broc  had  swept  up  the  last 
harvest,  and  had  left  the  lands  bare.  In  the  morning  (December  3) 
de  Warenne  and  the  sheriff  reappeared  with  the  chaplains  of  the 
three  bishops.  They  had  been  led  to  hope,  they  said,  that  the  arch- 
bishop would  come  home  in  peace.  Instead  of  peace  he  had  brought 
a  s  word.  By  scattering  excommunications  without  notice,  he  was  intro- 
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during  confusion  into  every  department  of  the  realm.  The  very  crown 
was  made  dependent  on  the  archbishop's  will.  The  law  of  England 
was  reduced  to  the  archbishop's  edicts.  Such  an  assumption  could 
not  and  would  not  be  allowed.  The  excommunication  of  the  bishops 
was  a  direct  blow  at  the  authority  of  the  young  king.  For  the  arch- 
bishop's own  sake  they  advised  him,  and  in  the  king's  name  they 
commanded  him,  to  take  the  censures  off,  or  a  time  might  come 
when  he  would  regret  his  violence  too  late  to  repair  it. 

Until  the  issue  of  the  sentences  against  the  three  bishops,  Alexander 
had  not  committed  himself  to  any  positive  act  in  Becket's  favour, 
and  it  had  been  to  compromise  the  papacy  distinctly  in  the  quarrel 
that  the  pope's  letters  had  been  thus  immediately  discharged.  Becket 
answered  that  the  excommunications  had  been  issued  by  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  that  he  could  not  undo  the  work  of  his  superior.  He 
admitted,  with  exasperating  satire,  that  he  was  not  displeased  to  see 
his  holiness  defend  the  Church  with  his  own  hands.  To  punish  men 
-who  had  broken  the  law  was  not  to  show  contempt  of  the  king.  He 
•had  himself  complained  to  the  king  of  the  bishops'  conduct,  and  the 
long  had  promised  that  he  should  have  satisfaction.  For  the  rest  he 
-acknowledged  no  right  in  the  king  or  any  man  to  challenge  his 
conduct.  He  bore  the  spiritual  sword,  and  did  not  mean  to  shrink 
from  drawing  it  against  sinners,  whatever  might  be  the  inconvenience. 
If  the  bishops  would  take  an  oath  to  submit  to  any  sentence  which 
the  pope  might  pass  upon  them,  he  would  strain  a  point  and  absolve 
them ;  without  such  an  oath,  never. 

The  answer  was  carried  to  Dover.  Foliot  and  the  Bishop  of 
•Salisbury  were  willing,  it  was  said,  to  have  sworn  as  Becket  pre- 
scribed. The  archbishop  declared  that  he  would  spend  the  last 
■farthing  that  he  possessed  rather  than  yield  to  such  insolence.  The 
young  king  was  at  Winchester.2  De  Warenne  hastened  to  him  to 
report  Becket's  behaviour,  and  probably  to  ask  instructions  as  to 
what  the  bishops  should  do.  They  crossed  eventually  to  the  old 
king's  court  in  Normandy,  but  not  till  after  a  delay  of  more  than  a 
fortnight  at  Dover.  Obviously  the  conduct  which  they  were  to  pur- 
sue was  carefully  canvassed  and  deliberately  resolved  upon.  Becket 
himself,  too,  found  it  prudent  to  offer  explanations,  and  sent  the  Prior 
of  Dover  after  de  Warenne  to  Winchester  to  report  the  archbishop's 
arrival,  and  to  ask  permission  for  him  to  present  himself.  From  the 
rapidity  with  which  events  now  passed,  the  prior  must  have  ridden 
night  and  day.  Young  Henry  being  still  under  age,  the  archbishop's 
messenger  was  received  by  his  guardians,  whom  he  found  in  towering 
indignation.  The  excommunication  was  regarded  as  an  invitation  to 
rebellion,  and  had  Henry  died  in  August  there  undoubtedly  would 

*  Not  Woodstock,  as  is  generally  said.     William  of  Canterbury,   with  special 
reference  to  localities,  says  Wintonia. 
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have  been  rebellion.  '  Does  the  archbishop  mean  to  make  pagans  of 
us,  with  his  suspensions  and  curses  ? '  they  said ;  *  does  he  intend  to 
upset  the  throne  ? '  The  prior  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  young 
king  himself.  He  assured  them  that  the  archbishop  had  meant  no 
injury  to  him.  No  one  in  the  realm  besides  his  father  loved  the 
prince  more  dearly.  The  displeasure  was  only  that  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  primate  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  bead.  He 
repeated  the  story  that  the  old  king  knew  what  was  to  be  done 
to  the  bishops.  He  trusted  that  the  young  king  would  not  refuse  to 
receive  a  person  who  only  desired  to  do  him  loyal  service. 

The  court  was  evidently  perplexed  by  the  confident  assertions 
with  respect  to  Henry.  The  Earl  of  Cornwall  advised  that  Becket 
should  be  allowed  to  come ;  they  could  hear  from  himself  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery.  Geoffrey  Ridel,  the  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury, 
happened,  however,  to  be  present.  Ridel  was  one  of  Henry  the 
Second's  most  confidential  advisers,  whom  Becket  had  cursed  at 
Vezelay  and  habitually  spoke  of  as  an  archdevil.  He  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  details  of  the  quarrel  from  its 
commencement,  and  was  able  to  affirm  positively  that  things  were 
not  as  Becket  represented.  He  recommended  the  guardians  to  con- 
sult the  king  before  the  archbishop  was  admitted ;  and  the  Prior  of 
Dover  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  without  an  answer. 

The  archbishop  had  committed  himself  so  deeply  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  wait.  His  hope  was  to  carry  the  country  with  him 
before  the  king  could  interfere,  or  at  least  to  have  formed  a  party 
too  strong  to  be  roughly  dealt  with.  The  Prior  of  Dover  not  having 
brought  back  a  positive  prohibition,  he  left  Canterbury  professedly 
to  go  himself  to  Winchester :  but  he  chose  to  take  London  in  his 
way ;  it  was  easy  to  say  that  he  had  been  long  absent ;  that  his 
flock  required  his  presence  ;  that  there  were  children  to  be  confirmed, 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  to  be  ordained — holy  rites  of  all  kinds, 
too  long  neglected,  to  be  attended  to.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  an  excuse  for  a  circuit  through  the  province ;  and  the  archi- 
episcopal  visitation  assumed  the  form  of  a  military  parade.  Few  as 
the  days  had  been  since  he  had  set  his  foot  on  the  English  shore,  he 
had  contrived  to  gather  about  him  a  knot  of  laymen  of  high  birth 
and  station.  Quidam  Ulu8tre8,  certain  persons  of  distinction, 
attended  him  with  their  armed  retainers,  and,  surrounded  by  a 
steel-clad  retinue  with  glancing  morions  and  bristling  lances,  the 
archbishop  set  out  for  London  a  week  after  his  return  from  the 
Continent.  Rochester  lay  in  his  way.  Rochester  Castle  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  which  he  had  challenged  for  his  own.  The  gates  of 
the  castle  remained  closed  against  him,  but  the  townsmen  received 
him  as  their  liege  lord.  As  he  approached  Southwark  the  citizens 
poured  out  to  greet  the  illustrious  Churchman  who  had  dared  to 
defy  his  sovereign.    A  vast  procession  of  three  thousand  clergy  and 
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scholars  formed  on  the  road,  and  went  before  him  chanting  a  Te 
Deum ;  and  this  passionate  display  had  a  deliberate  and  dangerous 
meaning  which  every  one  who  took  part  in  it  understood.  To  the 
anxious  eyes  of  the  court  it  was  a  first  step  in  treason,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  a  voice  was  distinguished,  sayihg, 
*  Archbishop,  'ware  the  knife  I ' 

It  was  on  December  13  that  Beoket  reached  London  Bridge.  He 
slept  that  night  close  by,  at  the  palace  of  the  old  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester* His  movements  had  been  watched.  The  next  morning  Sir 
Jocelyn  of  Arundel  and  another  knight  waited  on  him  with  an  order 
from  the  court  at  Winchester  to  return  instantly  to  Canterbury,  and 
to  move*no  more  about  the  realm  with  armed  men.  The  archbishop 
had  not  ventured  so  far  to  be  frightened  at  the  first  hard  word.  He 
received  Sir  Jocelyn  as  a  king  might  receive  a  rebel  feudatory. 
With  lofty  fierceness  he  said  he  would  go  back  at  no  man's  bidding  if 
Christmas  had  not  been  so  near  when  he  desired  to  be  in  his  cathedral.8 
4  May  I  not  visit  my  diocese  ? '  he  demanded.  4  Will  the  king  drive 
off  the  shepherd  that  the  wolf  may  tear  the  flock  ?  Let  God  see  to 
it  I '  Arundel  said  that  he  had  come  to  deliver  the  king's  commands, 
not,  to  dispute  about  them.  *  Carry  back,  then,  my  commands  to 
your  king,'  said  the  archbishop.4  4Your  commands!9  Arundel 
retorted;  4 address  your  commands  to  those  of  your  own  order.' 
Turning  sternly  to  the  young  lords  in  the  archbishop's  suite,  he  bade 
them  remember  their  duties,  and  rode  off  with  his  companion. 

To  obey  was  to  lose  the  game.  Instead  of  obeying,  the  arch- 
bishop went  on  to  Harrow,  a  benefice  of  his  own  into  which  an 
incumbent  had  been  intruded  by  the  Crown.  From  Harrow  he  sent 
for  the  old  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  despatched  him  to  Winchester 
with  a  list  of  complaints.  At  the  same  time,  and  to  learn  the 
strength  of  the  party  at  court  which  he  supposed  to,  be  ready  to 
stand  by  him,  he  sent  a  monk — apparently  William  of  Canterbury, 
who  tells  the  story — on  a  secret  and  dangerous  mission  to  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall.  The  monk  went  disguised  as  a  physician,  Becket  bidding 
him  write  word  how  things  were  going.  The  words  in-  which  he 
gave  the  order  show  his  intention  beyond  possibility  of  question. 
The  pretended  physician  was  to  go  velut  alter  Cushy,  and  Cushy  was 
the  messenger  who  brought  word  to  David  that  the  Lord  had  avenged 
him  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  young  king  Absalom  was  dead.5 

The  Earl  of  Cornwall  was  well-disposed  to  Becket,  but  was  true 
to  his  king  and  his  country.  When  the  rebellion  actually  broke  out 
three  years  after,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall's  loyalty  saved  Henry's  crown. 
He  was  willing  to  befriend  the  archbishop  within  the  limits  of  law, 

1  '  Spiritu  f ervens  respondit  se  nullatenus  propter  inhibitionem  hanc  regressurum, 
nisi  quia  tunc  jam  festus  tarn  solemnis  urgebat  dies  quo  ecclesiae  suae  abesse  noluit.* 
4  *  Bi  et  mandata  mea  regi  vestro  renunciaturi  estis.'— William  of  Canterbury. 
•  2  Samuel  zriii.  31. 
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but  not  to  the  extent  upon  which  Becket  counted.  He  received  the 
disguised  monk  into  his  household ;  he  examined  him  closely  as  to 
the  archbishop's  intentions.  He  would  perhaps  have  allowed  him  to 
remain,  but  a  servant  of  the  young  king  recognised  the  man  through 
his  assumed  character  as  one  of  Becket's  immediate  followers  two 
days  after  his  arrival.  The  earl  bade  him  begone  on  the  instant, 
and  tell  his  master  to  look  to  himself;  his  life  was  in  peril* 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  had  travelled  more  slowly.  The  dis- 
covery was  a  bad  preparation  for  his  reception.  Sir  Jocelyn  of 
Arundel  had  brought  back  Becket's  insolent,  answer,  and  the  open 
disobedience  of  the  order  to  return  to  Canterbury  could  be  construed 
only  as  defiance.  To  the  alarmed  guardians  it  seemed  as  if  an  insur- 
rection might  break  out  at  any  moment.  The  abbot  found  the  court 
at  Breamore,  near  Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire.  He  was  admitted, 
and  he  presented  his  schedule  of  wrongs,  which,  after  all,  was  trifling. 
The  archbishop's  clergy  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  realm.  He  had 
been  promised  restitution  of  his  property,  but  it  had  been  given 
back  to  him  in  ruins.  His  game  had  been  destroyed ;  his  woods  had 
been  cut  down ;  his  benefices  were  detained  from  him.  As  a  last  out-, 
rage,  since  his  return  Sir  Ranulf  de  Broc  had  seized  a.  cargo  of  wine 
which  he  had  brought  over  with  the  old  king's  permission.  The 
vessel  in  which  it  had  arrived  had  been  scuttled*  and  the  crew  had 
been  incarcerated.  God  was  injured,  when  his  clergy  were  injured, 
the  abbot  said,  and  in  Becket's  name  he  demanded  redress. 

The  abbot  had  spoken  firmly,  but  in  language  and  manner,  he  had 
at  least  recognised  that  he  was  a  subject  addressing  his  sovereign.  A 
priest  in  his  train,  with  Becket's  own  temper  in  him,  thundered  out 
as  the  abbot  had  ended :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Primate,  "  Let  man 
so  think  of  us  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.  If  justice  be  not  done  as  right  demands,  ye  need  not  doubt 
that  we  will  do  our  part  and  use  the  powers  which  God  has  committed 
to  us." '  The  fierce  message  was  delivered  amidst  scowling  groups  of 
knights  and  nobles.  Hot  youths  clenched  their  fists  and  clutched 
their  dagger-hilts.  A  courtier  told  the  bold  priest  that,  but  for  the 
honour  of  the  king's  presence,  he  should  suffer  for  his  insolence.  Sir 
Reginald  de  Warenne,  who  was  present,  said, '  The  bows  are  bent  on 
both  sides.'  The  Earl  of  Cornwall,  fresh  from  his  conference  with 
Becket's  secret  messenger,  muttered, '  Ere  Lent  there  will  be  wild 
work  in  England.' 

The  archbishop  was  still  at  Harrow  when  the  abbot  came  back  with 
an  account  of  his  reception.  Many  things  the  abbot  must  have  been 
able  to  tell  him  which  have  been  left  unrecorded.  Thus  much,  at 
any  rate,  must  have  been  made  plain — that  the  archbishop  could  not 
count  on  any  immediate  armed  intervention.  For  the  moment,  at 
least,  he  would  be  left  to  face  alone  the  storm  which  he  had  raised. 
The  best  that  he  could  now  hope  to  effect  would  be  to  bury  himself  and 
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his  enemies  in  common  ruin.  He  foretold  his  fate  to  the  abbot,  and, 
resisting  entreaties  to  spend  Christmas  at  St.  Albans,  went  back  to 
Canterbury,  where  he  had  still  work  before  him  which-  could  be 
accomplished  only  in  his  own  cathedral. 

The  story  now  turns  to  Henry's  court  in  Normandy.  Between 
Southampton  and  the  Norman  coast  communications  were  easy  and 
rapid ;  and  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  censured  bishops,  with 
the  indignant  words  which  burst  from  the  king  at  the  unwelcome 
news  which  he  heard  from  them  for  the  first  time,  is  an  imperfect 
legend  in  which  the  transactions  of  many  days  must  have  been 
epitomised. 

The  bishops  did  not  leave  England  till  the  20th  or  21st  of 
December,6  and  before  their  appearance  the  king  must  have  beard 
already  not  only  of  the  excommunications  and  of  the  daring  misuse 
of  his  own  name,  but  of  the  armed  progress  to  London,  of  the  remark- 
able demonstration  there,  of  the  archbishop's  defiance  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  mission  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  of  the  threats  of  the 
priest,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  of  a  general  rebellion.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  of  this  December  many  an  anxious  council  must 
have  been  held  in  the  Norman  court,  and  many  a  scheme  talked  over 
and  rejected  for  dealing  with  this  impracticable  firebrand.  What 
could  be  done  with  him  ?  No  remedy  was  now  available  but  a  violent 
one.  The  law  could  not  restrain  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  superior 
to  law,  and  whose  claims  the  nation  was  not  prepared  directly  to  deny. 
Three  centuries  later  the  solution  would  have  been  a  formal  trial, 
with  the  block  and  axe  as  the  sequel  of  a  judicial  sentence.  Eccle- 
siastical pretensions  were  still  formidable  under  Tudors,  but  the  State 
had  acquired  strength  to  control  them.  In  our  own  day  the  phantom 
has  been  exorcised  altogether,  and  an  archbishop  who  used  Becket's 
language  would  be  consigned  to  an  asylum.  In  Becket's  own  time 
neither  of  these  methods  was  possible.  Becket  himself  could  neither 
be  borne  with,  consistently  with  the  existence  of  the  civil  government, 
nor  resisted  save  at  the  risk  of  censures  which  even  the  king  scarcely 
dared  to  encounter.  A  bishop  might  have  committed  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  but  his  word  was  still  a  spell  which  could  close  the  gates  of  heaven. 
The  allegiance  of  the  people  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  a  day  if 
Becket  chose  to  declare  the  king  excommunicated,  unless  the  pope 
should  interfere;  and  the  pope  was  an  inadequate  resource  in  a 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State.  It  was  not 
until  secular  governments  could  look  popes  and  bishops  in  the  face, 
and  bid  them  curse  till  they  were  tired,  that  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  admitted  of  legal  definition.  Till  that  time  should  arrive 
the  ecclesiastical  theory  was  only  made  tolerable  by  submitting  to 
the  checks  of  tacit  compromise  and  practical  good  sense* 

•  Herbert  says  that  they  arrived  at  B&jeuxpavcu  diebus  ante  nataiem  D*mi*i. 
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Necessities  for  compromises  of  this  kind  exist  at  all  times.  In 
the  most  finished  constitutions  powers  are  assigned  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  State  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  or  impossible 
to  remove,  yet  which  would  cause  an  immediate  catastrophe  if  the 
theory  were  made  the  measure  of  practice.  The  Crown  retains  a 
prerogative  at  present  which  would  be  fatal  to  it  if  strained.  Parlia- 
ment would  make  itself  intolerable  if  it  asserted  the  entire  privileges 
which  it  legally  possesses.  The  clergy  in  the  twelfth  century  were 
allowed  and  believed  to  be  ministers  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  neither 
Grown  nor  baron  dared  appropriate  the  name  to  themselves.  None 
the  less  the  clergy  could  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  Crown  and  barons 
into  entire  submission  to  themselves.  If  either  churchman  or  king 
broke  the  tacit  bargain  of  mutual  moderation  which  enabled  them  to 
work  together  harmoniously,  the  relations  between  the  two  orders 
might  not  admit  of  more  satisfactory  theoretic  adjustment ;  but  there 
remained  the  resource  to  put  out  of  the  way  the  disturber  of  the  peace. 

Fuel  ready  to  kindle  was  lying  dry  throughout  Henry's  dominions. 
If  Becket  was  to  be  allowed  to  scatter  excommunications  at  his  own 
pleasure,  to  travel  through  the  country  attended  by  knights  in  arms, 
and  surrounded  by  adoring  fools  who  regarded  him  as  a  supernatural 
being,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  immediate  future  of  England  and  of 
half  France.  To  persons,  too,  who  knew  the  archbishop  as  well  as 
Henry's  court  knew  him,  the  character  of  the  man  himself  who  was 
causing  so  much  anxiety  must  have  been  peculiarly  irritating.  Had 
Becket  been  an  Anselm,  he  might  have  been  credited  with  a  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  not  for  power's  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  spiritual  and  moral  influences  which  the  Catholic 
Church  was  still  able  to  exert,  at  least  in  some  happy  instances.  But 
no  such  high  ambition  was  to  be  traced  either  in  Becket's  agitation 
or  in  Becket's  own  disposition.  He  was  still  the  self-willed,  violent, 
unscrupulous  chancellor,  with  the  dress  of  the  saint  upon  him,  but 
not  the  nature.  His  cause  was  not  the  mission  of  the  Church  to 
purify  and  elevate  mankind,  but  the  privilege  of  the  Church  to 
control  the  civil  government,  and  to  dictate  the  law  in  virtue  of 
magical  powers  which  we  now  know  to  have  been  a  dream  and  a 
delusion.  His  personal  religion  was  not  the  religion  of  a  regenerated 
heart,  but  a  religion  of  self-torturing  asceticism,  a  religion  of  the 
scourge  and  the  hair  shirt,  a  religion  in  which  the  evidences  of  grace 
were  to  be  traced  not  in  humbleness  and  truth,  but  in  the  worms  and 
maggots  which  crawled  about  his  body.  He  was  the  impersonation 
not  of  what  was  highest  and  best  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  of  what 
was  falsest  and  worst.  The  fear  which  he  inspired  was  not  the 
reverence  willingly  offered  to  a  superior  nature,  but  a  superstitious 
terror  like  that  felt  for  witches  and  enchanters,  which  brave  men  at 
the  call  of  a  higher  duty  could  dare  to  defy. 

No  one  knows  what  passed  at  Bayeux  during  the  first  weeks  of 
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that  December.  King  and  council,  knights  and  nobles,  squires  and 
valets  must  have  talked  of  little  else  but  Becket  and  his  doings.  The 
pages  at  Winchester  laid  their  hands  on  their  dagger-hilts  when  the 
priest  delivered  his  haughty  message.  The  peers  and  gentlemen  who 
surrounded  Henry  at  Bayeux  are  not  likely  to  have  felt  more  gently 
as  each  day  brought  news  from  England  of  some  fresh  audacity.  At 
length,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  the  three  bishops  arrived.  Two 
were  under  the  curse,  and  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence. The  Archbishop  of  York,  being  only  suspended,  carried  less 
contamination  with  him.  At  a  council  the  archbishop  was  intro- 
duced, and  produced  Alexander's  letters.  From  these  it  appeared  not 
only  that  he  and  the  other  bishops  were  denounced  by  name,  but  that 
every  person  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  young  king's  coronation 
was  by  implication  excommunicated  also.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  king  had  received  a  positive  sanction  for  the  coronation 
from  Alexander ;  that  neither  he  nor  the  bishops  had  received  the 
prohibition  till  the  ceremony  was  over ;  and  that  the  prohibitory 
letter,  which  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  king  would  have  respected, 
had  been  kept  back  by  Becket  himself. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  still  advised  forbearance,  and  an  appeal 
once  more  to  Borne.    The  pope  would  see  at  last  what  Becket  really 
was,  and  would  relieve  the  country  of  him.     But  an  appeal  to  Some 
would  take  time,  and  England  meanwhile  might  be  in  flames.     '  By 
God's  eyes,'  said  the  king, '  if  all  are  excommunicated  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  coronation,  I  am  excommunicated  also.'    Some  one  (the 
name  of  the  speaker  is  not  mentioned)  said  that  there  would  be  no 
peace  while  Becket  lived.     With  the  fierce  impatience  of  a  man 
baffled  by  a  problem  which  he  has  done  his  best  to  solve,  and  has 
failed  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  Henry  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
claimed :  '  Is  this  varlet  that  I  loaded  with  kindness,  that  came  first 
to  court  to  me  on  a  lame  mule,  to  insult  me  and  my  children,  and 
take  my  crown  from  me?    What  cowards  have  I  about  me,  that  no 
one  will  deliver  me  from  this  lowborn  priest ! '     It  is  very  likely  that 
Henry  used  such  words.     The  greatest  prince  that  ever  sat  on  throne, 
if  tried  as  Henry  had  been,  would  have  said  the  same ;  and  Henry 
had  used  almost  the  same  language  to  the  bishops  at  Chinon  in  1166. 
But  it  is  evident  that  much  is  still  untold.     These  passionate  denun- 
ciations can  be  no  more  than  the  outcome  of  long  and  ineffectual 
deliberation.   Projects  must  have  been  talked  over  and  rejected ;  orders 
were  certainly  conceived  which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  arehbishop,  and 
measures  were  devised  for  dealing  with  him  short  of  his  death.     He 
was  to  be  required  to  absolve  the  censured  bishops.     If  he  refused,  he 
might  be  sent  in  custody  to  the  young  king,  he  might  be  brought  to 
Normandy,  he  might  be  exiled  from  the  English  dominions*  or  he 
might  be  imprisoned  in  some  English  castle.     Indications  can  be 
traced  of  all  these  plans ;  and  something  of  the  kind  would  probably 
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have  been  resolved  upon,  although  it  must  have  been  painfully  clear 
also  that,  without  the  pope's  help,  none  of  them  would  really  meet 
the  difficulty.  But  the  result  was  that  the  knights  about  the  court, 
seeing  the  king's  perplexity,  determined  to  take  the  risk  on  them- 
selves, and  deliver  both  him  and  their  country.  If  the  king  acted, 
the  king  might  be  excommunicated,  and  the  empire  might  be  laid 
under  interdict,  with  the  consequences  which  every  one  foresaw.  For 
their  own  acts  the  penalty  would  but  fall  upon  themselves.  They  did 
not  know,  perhaps,  distinctly  what  they  meant  to  do,  but  something 
might  have  to  be  done  which  the  king  must  condemn  if  they  proposed 
it  to  him, 

But  being  done  unknown, 
He  would  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done. 

Impetuous  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Among  the  gentlemen  about  his  person  whom  Henry  had  intended 
to  employ,  could  he  have  resolved  upon  the  instructions  which  were  to 
be  given  to  them,  were  four  knights  of  high  birth  and  large  estate — 
Sir  Reginald  Fitzurse,  of  Somersetshire,  a  tenant  in  chief  of  the 
Crown,  whom  Becket  himself  had  originally  introduced  into  the  court ; 
Sir  Hugh  de  Morville,  custodian  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  and 
justiciary  of  Northumberland  ;  Sir  William  de  Tracy,  half  a  Saxon, 
with  royal  blood  in  him ;  and  Sir  Richard  le  Breton,  who  had  been 
moved  to  volunteer  in  the  service  by  another  instance  of  Becket's 
dangerous  meddling.  Le  Breton  was  a  friend  of  the  king's  brother 
William,  whom  the  archbishop  had  separated  from  the  lady  to  whom 
he  was  about  to  be  married  on  some  plea  of  consanguinity.  Sir 
William  de  Mandeville  and  others  were  to  have  been  joined  in  the 
commission.  But  these  four  chose  to  anticipate  both  their  com- 
panions and  their  final  orders,  and  started  alone.7  Their  disappear- 
ance was  observed.  An  express  was  sent  to  recall  them,  and  the  king 
supposed  that  they  had  returned.  But  they  had  gone  by  separate 
routes  to  separate  ports.  The  weather  was  fair  for  the  season  of  the 
year,  with  an  east  wind  perhaps ;  and  each  had  found  a  vessel  without 
difficulty  to  carry  him  across  the  Channel.  The  rendezvous  was  Sir 
Banulf  de  Broc's  castle  of  Saltwood,  near  Hythe,  thirteen  miles  from 
Canterbury.' 

The  archbishop  meanwhile  had  returned  from  his  adventurous  ex- 
pedition. The  young  king  and  his  advisers  had  determined  to  leave  him 
no  fair  cause  of  complaint,  and  had  sent  orders  for  the  restoration  of 

T  Mandeville  came  afterwards  to  Canterbury,  and  being  asked  what  he  had  been 
prepared  to  do  if  he  had  found  the  archbishop  alive,  he  said  'that  he  would  have 
taken  the  archbishop  sharply  to  task  for  his  attacks  upon  his  sovereign :  if  the  arch* 
bishop  had  been  reasonable,  there  would  have  been  peace ;  if  he  had  persisted  in  his 
obstinacy  and  presumption,  beyond  doubt  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  yield.* 
MsoderUle,  indisputably,  had  direct  instructions  from  the  king.  (Materiab,  vol.  i.' 
MW.) 
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his  wine  and  the  release  of  the  captured  seamen  ;  but  the  archbishop 
would  not  wait  for  the  State  to  do  him  justice.  On  Christmas  Eve  he 
was  further  exasperated  by  the  appearance  at  the  gate  of  his  palace  of 
one  of  his  sumpter  mules,  which  had  been  brutally  mutilated  by  Sir 
Eanulf  de  Broc's  kinsman  Robert.  '  The  viper's  brood,'  as  Herbert  de 
Bosham  said, '  were  lifting  up  their  heads.  The  hornets  were  out. 
Bulls  of  Bashan  compassed  the  archbishop  round  about.'  The  Earl  of 
Cornwall's  warning  had  reached  him,  but '  fight,  not  flight,'  was  alone 
in  his  thoughts.  He,  too,  was  probably  weary  of  the  strife,  and  may 
have  felt  that  he  would  serve  his  cause  more  effectually  by  death  than 
by  life.  On  Christmas  day  he  preached  in  the  cathedral  on  the  text 
'  Peace  to  men  of  good  will.'  There  was  no  peace,  he  said,  except  to 
men  of  good  will.  He  spoke  passionately  of  the  trials  of  the  Church. 
As  he  drew  towards  an  end  he  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  his  own 
martyrdom.  He  could  scarcely  articulate  for  tears.  The  congregation 
were  sobbing  round  him.  Suddenly  his  face  altered,  his  tone  changed. 
G-lowing  with  anger,  with  the  fatal  candles  in  front  of  him,  and  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  the  solemn  and  the  absurd  strangely  blended  in  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  he  cursed  the  intruders  into 
his  churches ;  he  cursed  Sir  fianulf  de  Broc ;  he  cursed  Robert  de 
Broc  for  cutting  off  his  mule's  tail ;  he  cursed  by  name  several  of  the 
old  king's  most  intimate  councillors  who  were  at  the  court  in  Nor- 
mandy. At  each  fierce  imprecation  he  quenched  a  light,  and  dashed 
down  a  candle.  '  As  he  spoke,'  says  the  enthusiastic  Herbert, '  you 
saw  the  very  beast  of  the  prophet's  vision,  with  the  face  of  a  lion  and 
the  face  of  a  man.'  He  had  drawn  the  spiritual  sword,  as  he  had 
sworn  that  he  would.  So  experienced  a  man  of  the  world  could  not 
have  failed  to  foresee  that  he  was  provoking  passions  which  would  no 
longer  respect  his  office,  and  that  no  rising  in  England  would  now  be 
in  time  to  save  him.  He  was  in  better  spirits,  it  was  observed,  after 
he  had  discharged  his  anathema.  The  Christmas  festival  was  held  in 
the  hall.  Asceticism  was  a  virtue  which  was  never  easy  to  him. 
He  indulged  his  natural  inclinations  at  all  permitted  times,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  ate  and  drank  more  copiously  than  usual. 

The  next  day  Becket  received  another  warning  that  he  was  in 
personal  danger.  He  needed  no  friends  to  tell  him  that.  The  only 
attention  which  he  paid  to  these  messages  was  to  send  his  secretary 
Herbert  and  his  crossbearer  Alexander  Llewellyn  to  France,  to  report 
his  situation  to  Lewis  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.8  He  told  Her- 
bert at  parting  that  he  would  see  his  face  no  more. 

So  passed  at  Canterbury  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  the  26th, 
27th,  and  28th  of  December.  On  that  same  Monday  afternoon  the 
four  knights  arrived  at   Saltwood.      They  were  expected,  for  Sir 

*  One  of  his  complaints,  presented  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  had  been  that  his 
clergy  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  realm.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  practical 
difficulty. 
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Kamilf  with  a  party  of  men-at-arms  had  gone  to  meet  them.  There 
on  their  arrival  they  learned  the  fresh  excommunications  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  their  host  and  against  their  friends  at  the 
court.  The  news  could  only  have  confirmed  whatever  resolutions 
they  had  formed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  they  rode  with  an  escort  of  horse  along 
the  old  Roman  road  to  Canterbury.  They  halted  at  St  Augustine's 
Monastery,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  abbot  elect,  Becket's 
old  enemy,  the  scandalous  Clarembald.  They  perhaps  dined  there. 
At  any  rate  they  issued  a  proclamation  bidding  the  inhabitants 
remain  quiet  in  their  houses  in  the  king's  name,  and  then,  with  some 
of  Clarembalti's  armed  servants  in  addition  to  their  own  party,  they 
went  on  to  the  great  gate  of  the  archbishop's  palace.  Leaving  their 
men  outside,  the  four  knights  alighted  and  entered  the  court.  They 
unbuckled  their  swords,  leaving  them  at  the  lodge,  and,  throwing 
gowns  over  their  armour,  they  strode  across  to  the  door  of  the  hall. 
Their  appearance  could  hardly  have  been  unexpected.  It  was  now 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  been 
some  time  in  the  town,  and  their  arrival  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
reported.  The  archbishop's  midday  meal  was  over.  The  servants 
were  dining  on  the  remains,  and  the  usual  company  of  mendicants 
were  waiting  for  their  turn.  The  archbishop  had  been  again  disturbed 
at  daybreak  by  intimation  of  danger.  He  had  advised  any  of  his 
clergy  who  were  afraid  to  escape  to  Sandwich ;  but  none  of  them  had 
left  him.  He  had  heard  mass  as  usual.  He  had  received  his  cus- 
tomary floggings.  At  dinner  he  had  drunk  freely,  observing,  when 
some  one  remarked  upon  it,  that  he  that  had  blood  to  lose  needed 
wine  to  support  him.  Afterwards  he  had  retired  into  an  inner  room 
with  John  of  Salisbury,  his  chaplain  Fitzstephen,  Edward  Grim  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  and  several  others,  and  was 
now  sitting  in  conversation  with  them  in  the  declining  light  of  the 
winter  afternoon  till  the  bell  should  ring  for  vespers. 

The  knights  were  recognised,  when  they  entered  the  hall,  as  be- 
longing to  the  old  king's  court.  The  steward  invited  them  to  eat. 
They  declined,  and  desired  him  to  inform  the  archbishop  that  they 
had  arrived  with  a  message  from  the  Court.  This  was  the  first  com- 
munication which  the  archbishop  had  received  from  Henry  since  he 
had  used  his  name  so  freely  to  cover  acts  which,  could  Henry  have 
anticipated  them,  would  have  barred  his  return  to  Canterbury  for 
ever.  The  insincere  professions  of  peace  had  covered  an  intention  of 
provoking  a  rebellion.  The  truth  was  now  plain.  There  was  no  room 
any  more  for  excuse  or  palliation.  What  course  had  the  king  deter- 
mined on  ? 

The  knights  were  introduced.     They  advanced.     The  archbishop 

neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  them,  but  continued  talking  to  a  monk 

who  was  next  him.    He  himself  was  sitting  on  a  bed.    The  rest 
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of  the  party  present  were  on  the  floor.  The  knights  seated  themselves 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence.  Then 
Becket's  black  restless  eye  glanced  from  one  to  the  other.  He 
slightly  noticed  Tracy ;  and  Fitzurse  said  a  few  unrecorded  sentences 
to  him,  which  ended  with  'God  help  you!'  To  Becket's  friends 
the  words  sounded  like  insolence.  They  may  have  meant  no  more 
than  pity  for  the  deliberate  fool  who  was  forcing  destruction  upon 
himself. 

Becket's  face  flushed.  Fitzurse  went  on : i  We  bring  you  the  com- 
mands of  the  king  beyond  the  sea ;  will  you  hear  us  in  public  or  in 
private  ? '  Becket  said  he  cared  not.  '  In  private,  then,'  said  Fitz- 
urse. The  monks  thought  afterwards  that  Fitzurse  had  meant  to  kill 
the  archbishop  where  he  sat.  If  the  knights  had  entered  the  palace, 
thronged  as  it  was  with  men,  with  any  such  intention,  they  would 
scarcely  have  left  their  swords  behind  them.  The  room  was  cleared, 
and  a  short  altercation  followed,  of  which  nothing  is  known  save  that 
it  ended  speedily  in  high  words  on  both  sides.  Becket  called  in  his 
clergy  again,  his  lay  servants  being  excluded,9  and  bade  Fitzurse  go 
on.  ( Be  it  so,'  Sir  Reginald  said.  '  Listen  then  to  what  the  king 
says.  When  the  peace  was  made,  he  put  aside  all  his  complaints 
against  you.  He  allowed  you  to  return,  as  you  desired,  free  to  your 
see.  You  have  now  added  contempt  to  your  other  offences.  You 
have  broken  the  treaty.  You  have  allowed  your  pride  to  tempt  you 
to  defy  your  lord  and  master  to  your  own  sorrow.  You  have  censured 
the  bishops  by  whose  ministration  the  prince  was  crowned.  You  have 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  the  king's  ministers,  by  whose  advice 
he  is  guided  in  the  management  of  the  Empire.  You  have  made  it 
plain  that  if  you  could  you  would  take  the  prince's  crown  from  him. 
Your  plots  and  contrivances  to  attain  your  ends  are  notorious  to  all 
men.  Say,  then,  will  you  attend  us  to  the  king's  presence,  and  there 
answer  for  yourself?     For  this  we  are  sent.' 

The  archbishop  declared  that  he  bad  never  wished  any  hurt  to 
the  prince.  The  king  had  no  occasion  to  be  displeased  if  crowds  came 
about  him  in  the  towns  and  cities  after  having  been  so  long  deprived 
of  his  presence.  If  he  had  done  any  wrong  he  would  make  satisfac- 
tion, but  he  protested  against  being  suspected  of  intentions  which 
had  never  entered  his  mind. 

Fitzurse  did  not  enter  into  an  altercation  with  him,  but  continued : 
*  The  king  commands  further  that  you  and  your  clerks  repair  without 
delay  to  the  young  king's  presence,  and  swear  allegiance,  and  promise 
to  amend  your  faults.' 

The  archbishop's  temper  was  fast  rising.  4 1  will  do  whatever  may 
be  reasonable,'  he  said,  *  but  I  tell  you  plainly  the  king  shall  have  no 
oaths  from  me,  nor  from  any  one  of  my  clergy.    There  has  been  too 

9  'Laicis  omnibus  exclnais.* 
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much  perjury  already.  I  have  absolved  many,  with  God's  help,  who 
had  perjured  themselves.10    I  will  absolve  the  rest  when  He  permits.' 

*  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  will  not  obey,'  said  Fitzurse ; 
and  went  on  in  the  same  tone :  '  The  king  commands  you  to  absolve 
the  bishops  whom  you  have  excommunicated  without  his  permission 
(absque  licentid  su&y 

'  The  pope  sentenced  the  bishops/  the  archbishop  said.  '  If  you 
are  not  pleased,  you  must  go  to  him.     The  affair  is  none  of  mine.' 

Fitzurse  said  it  had  been  done  at  his  instigation,  which  he  did 
not  deny ;  but  he  proceeded  to  reassert  that  the  king  had  given  him 
permission.  He  had  complained  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  the  injury 
which  he  had  suffered  in  the  coronation,  and  the  king  had  told  him 
that  he  might  obtain  from  the  pope  any  satisfaction  for  which  he  liked 
to  ask. 

If  this  was  all  the  consent  which  the  king  had  given,  the  pretence 
of  his  authority  was  inexcusable.  Fitzurse  could  scarce  hear  the 
archbishop  out  with  patience.  '  Ay,  ay ! '  said  he ;  '  will  you  make 
the  king  out  to  be  a  traitor,  then  ?  The  king  gave  you  leave  to  ex- 
communicate the  bishops  when  they  were  acting  by  his  own  order ! 
It  is  more  than  we  can  bear  to  listen  to  such  monstrous  accusations.' 

John  of  Salisbury  tried  to  check  the  archbishop's  imprudent 
tongue,  and  whispered  to  him  to  speak  to  the  knights  in  private; 
but  when  the  passion  was  on  him,  no  mule  was  more  ungovernable 
than  Becket.  Drawing  to  a  conclusion,  Fitzurse  said  to  him :  *  Since 
you  refuse  to  do  any  one  of  those  things  which  the  king  requires  of 
you,  his  final  commands  are  that  you  and  your  clergy  shall  forthwith 
depart  out  of  this  realm  and  out  of  bis  dominions,  never  more  to 
return.11  You  have  broken  the  peace,  and  the  king  cannot  trust  you 
again.' 

Becket  answered  wildly  that  he  would  not  go— never  again 
would  he  leave  England.  Nothing  but  death  should  now  part  him 
from  his  church.  Stung  by  the  reproach  of  ill-faith,  he  poured  out 
the  catalogue  of  his  own  injuries.  He  had  been  promised  restora- 
tion, and  instead  of  restoration  he  had  been  robbed  and  insulted. 
Banulf  de  Broc  had  laid  an  embargo  on  his  wine.  Robert  de  Broc 
had  cut  off  his  mule's  tail,  and  now  the  knights  had  come  to  menace 
him. 

De  Morville  said  that  if  he  had  suffered  any  wrong  he  had  only  to 
appeal  to  the  council,  and  justice  would  be  done. 

19  He  was  alluding  to  the  bishops  who  had  sworn  to  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don. 

11  *  Hoc  est  pneceptum  regis,  ut  de  regno  et  terra1  quae  ipsius  subjacet  imperio 
cum  tuis  omnibus  egrediaris ;  aequo  enim  pax  erit  tibi  vol  tuorum  cuiquam  ab  h4c 
die*  quia  paoem  vioMsti.'  These  remarkable  words  are  given  by  Grim,  who  heard 
them  spoken.  After  the  deliberate  fraud  of  which  Becket  had  been  guilty  towards 
the  pope  in  suppressing  the  inhibitory  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Alexander  might  perhaps  have  been  induced  at  last  to  approve  of  such  a  measure. 
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Becket  did  not  wish  for  the  council's  justice.  4 1  have  complained 
enough,'  he  said ;  'so  many  wrongs  are  daily  heaped  upon  me  that  I 
could  not  find  messengers  to  carry  the  tale  of  them.  I  am  refused 
access  to  the  court.  Neither  one  king  nor  the  other  will  do  me 
right.  I  will  endure  it  no  more.  I  will  use  my  own  powers  as 
archbishop,  and  no  child  of  man  shall  prevent  me.' 

'  You  will  lay  the  realm  under  interdict,  then,  and  excommuni- 
cate the  whole  of  us  ? '  said  Fitzurse. 

4  So  God  help  me,'  said  one  of  the  others,  'he  shall  not  do  that. 
He  has  excommunicated  over-many  already.  We  have  borne  too 
long  with  him.' 

The  knights  sprang  to  their  feet,  twisting  their  gloves  and 
swinging  their  arms.  The  archbishop  rose.  In  the  general  noise 
words  could  no  longer  be  accurately  heard.  At  length  the  knights 
moved  to  leave  the  room,  and,  addressing  the  archbishop's  attendants, 
said, '  In  the  king's  name  we  command  you  to  see  that  this  man  does 
not  escape.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  shall  fly  then  ? '  cried  the  archbishop.  4  Neither 
for  the  king  nor  for  any  living  man  will  I  fly.  You  cannot  be  more 
ready  to  kill  me  than  I  am  to  die.  .  •  .  Here  you  will  find  me,'  he 
shouted,  following  them  to  the  door  as  they  went  out,  and  calling 
after  them.  Some  of  his  Mends  thought  that  he  had  asked  De 
Morville  to  come  back  and  speak  quietly  with  him,  but  it  was  not  so. 
He  returned  to  his  seat  still  excited  and  complaining. 

4  My  lord/  said  John  of  Salisbury  to  him,  *  it  is  strange  that  you 
will  never  be  advised.  What  occasion  was  there  for  you  to  go  after 
these  men  and  exasperate  them  with  your  bitter  speeches?  You 
would  have  done  better  surely  by  being  quiet  and  giving  them  a 
milder  answer.  They  mean  no  good,  and  you  only  commit  your- 
self.' 

The  archbishop  sighed,  and  said, '  I  have  done  with  advice.  I 
know  what  I  have  before  me.' 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  the  knights  entered.  It  was  now  nearly 
five;  and  unless  there  were  lights  the  room  must  have  been  almost 
dark.  Beyond  the  archbishop's  chamber  was  an  ante-room,  beyond  the 
ante-room  the  hall.  The  knights,  passing  through  the  hall  into  the 
quadrangle,  and  thence  to  the  lodge,  called  their  men  to  arms.  The 
great  gate  was  closed.  A  mounted  guard  was  stationed  outside  with 
orders  to  allow  no  one  to  go  out  or  in.  The  knights  threw  off  their 
cloaks  and  buckled  on  their  swords.  This  was  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  From  the  cathedral  tower  the  vesper  bell  was  beginning 
to  sound.  The  archbishop  had  seated  himself  to  recover  from  the 
agitation  of  the  preceding  scene,  when  a  breathless  monk  rushed 
in  to  say  that  the  knights  were  arming.  ( Who  cares?  Let  them 
arm,'  was  all  that  the  archbishop  said.  His  clergy  were  less  indiffe- 
rent.   If  the  archbishop  was  ready  for  death  they  were  not.    The 
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door  from  the  hall  into  the  court  was  closed  and  barred,  and  a  short 
respite  was  thus  secured.  The  intention  of  the  knights,  it  may  be 
presumed,  was  to  seize  the  archbishop  and  carry  him  off  to  Saltwood, 
or  to  De  Morville's  castle  at  Knaresborough,  or  perhaps  to  Normandy. 
Coming  back  to  execute  their  purpose,  they  found  themselves  stopped 
by  the  hall  door.  To  burst  it  open  would  require  time ;  the  ante- 
room between  the  hall  and  the  archbishop's  apartments  opened  by  an 
oriel  window  and  an  outside  stair  into  a  garden.  Robert  de  Broc, 
who  knew  the  house  well,  led  the  way  to  it  in  the  dark.  The  steps 
were  broken,  but  a  ladder  was  standing  against  the  window,  by  which 
the  knights  mounted,  and  the  crash  of  the  falling  casement  told  the 
fluttered  group  about  the  archbishop  that  their  enemies  were  upon 
them.  There  was  still  a  moment.  The  party  who  entered  by  the 
window,  instead  of  turning  into  the  archbishop's  room,  first  went  into 
the  hall  to  open  the  door  and  admit  their  comrades.  From  the 
archbishop's  room  a  second  passage,  little  used,  opened  into  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  cloister,  and  from  the  cloister  there  was  a 
way  into  the  south  transept  of  the  cathedral.  The  cry  was,  4To 
the  church.  To  the  church.'  There  at  least  there  would  be  imme- 
diate safety. 

The  archbishop  had  told  the  knights  that  they  would  find  him 
where  they  left  him.  He  did  not  choose  to  show  fear,  or  he  was 
afraid,  as  some  thought,  of  losing  his  martyrdom.  He  would  not 
move.  The  bell  had  ceased.  They  reminded  him  that  vespers  had 
begun,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  in  the  cathedral.  Half  yielding, 
half  resisting,  his  friends  swept  him  down  the  passage  into  the 
cloister.  His  cross  had  been  forgotten  in  the  haste.  He  refused  to 
stir  till  it  was  fetched  and  carried  before  him  as  usual.  Then  only, 
himself  incapable  of  fear,  and  rebuking  the  terror  of  the  rest,  he 
advanced  deliberately  to  the  door  into  the  south  transept.11  His  train 
was  scattered  behind  him,  all  along  the  cloister  from  the  passage 
leading  out  of  the  palace.  As  he  entered  the  church  cries  were  heard 
from  which  it  became  plain  that  the  knights  had  broken  into  the 
archbishop's  room,  had  found  the  passage,  and  were  following  him. 
Almost  immediately  Fitzurse,  Tracy,  De  Morville,  and  Le  Breton 
were  discerned,  in  the  dim  light,  coming  through  the  cloister  in 
their  armour,  with  drawn  swords,  and  axes  in  their  left  hands.  A 
company  of  men-at-arms  was  behind  them.  In  front  they  were 
driving  before  them  a  frightened  flock  of  monks. 

From  the  middle  of  the  transept  in  which  the  archbishop  was 

"  Those  who  desire  a  more  particular  account  of  the  scene  about  to  be  described 
should  refer  to  Dean  Stanley's  essay  on  the  murder  of  Becket,  which  is  printed  in 
his  Antiquities  of  Canterbury*  Along  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  localities  and 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  contemporary  narratives,  Or.  Stanley  combines  the 
far  more  rare  power  of  historical  imagination,  which  enables  him  to  replace  out  of 
his  materials  an  exact  picture  of  what  took  place. 
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standing  a  single  pillar  rose  into  the  roof.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
it  opened  a  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of 
several  of  the  old  primates.  On  the  west,  running,  of  course,  parallel 
to  the  nave,  was  a  lady  chapel.  Behind  the  pillar  steps  led  up 
into  the  choir,  where  voices  were  already  singing  vespers.  A  faint 
light  may  have  been  reflected  into  the  transept  from  the  choir  tapers, 
and  candles  may  perhaps  have  been  burning  before  the  altars  in 
the  two  chapels — of  light  from  without  through  the  windows  at 
that  hour  there  could  have  been  none.  Seeing  the  knights  coming 
on,  the  clergy  who  had  entered  with  the  archbishop  closed  the  door 
and  barred  it.  4  What  do  you  fear  ? '  he  cried  in  a  clear,  loud  voice. 
*  Out  of  the  way,  you  cowards !  The  Church  of  God  must  not  be 
made  a  fortress.'  He  stepped  back  and  reopened  the  door  with  his 
own  hands,  to  let  in  the  trembling  wretches  who  had  been  shut  out 
among  the  wolves.  They  rushed  past  him,  and  scattered  in  the 
hiding-places  of  the  vast  sanctuary,  in  the  crypt,  in  the  galleries,  or 
behind  the  tombs.  All,  or  almost  all,  even  of  his  closest  friends, 
William  of  Canterbury,  Benedict,  John  of  Salisbury  himself,  forsook 
him  to  shift  for  themselves,  admitting  frankly  that  they  were  un- 
worthy of  martyrdom.  The  archbishop  was  left  alone  with  his 
chaplain  Fitzstephen,  Robert  of  Merton  his  old  master,  and  Edward 
Grim,  the  stranger  from  Cambridge — or  perhaps  with  Grim  only,  who 
says  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  stayed,  and  was  the  only  one 
certainly  who  showed  any  sign  of  courage.  A  cry  had  been  raised 
in  the  choir  that  armed  men  were  breaking  into  the  cathedral.  The 
vespere  ceased;  the  few  monks  assembled  left  their  seats  and 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  transept,  looking  wildly  into  the  darkness. 

The  archbishop  was  on  the  fourth  step  beyond  the  central  pillar 
ascending  into  the  choir  when  the  knights  came  in.  The  outline  of 
his  figure  may  have  been  just  visible  to  them,  if  light  fell  upon  it 
from  candles  in  the  lady  chapel.  Fitzurse  passed  to  the  right  of  the 
pillar,  De  Morville,  Tracy,  and  Le  Breton  to  the  left.  Robert  de 
Broc  and  Hugh  M auclerc,  another  apostate  priest,  remained  at  the 
door  by  which  they  entered.  A  voice  cried  4  Where  is  the  traitor  ? 
Where  is  Thomas  Becket  ? '  There  was  silence ;  such  a  name  could 
not  be  acknowledged.  4  Where  is  the  archbishop?'  Fitzurse  shouted. 
'  I  am  here,'  the  archbishop  replied,  descending  the  steps,  and  meeting 
the  knights  full  in  the  face.  4  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  I  am 
not  afraid  of  your  swords.  I  will  not  do  what  is  unjust.'  The 
knights  closed  round  him.  c  Absolve  the  persons  whom  you  have 
excommunicated,'  they  said,  *  and  take  off  the  suspensions.'  They 
have  made  no  satisfaction,'  he  answered ;  4 1  will  not.'  i  Then  you 
shall  die  as  you  have  deserved,'  they  said. 

They  had  not  meant  to  kill  him — certainly  not  at  that  time  and 
in  that  place.  One  of  them  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword,  and  hissed  in  his  ears,  *  Fly,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.' 
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There  was  still  time ;  with  a  few  steps  he  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  the  cathedral,  and  could  have  concealed  himself  in  any 
one  of  a  hundred  hiding-places.     But  he  was  careless  of  life,  and  he 
felt  that  his  time  was  come.     '  I  am  ready  to  die,'  he  said.     *  May 
the  Church  through  my  blood  obtain  peace  and  liberty  1     I  charge 
you  in  the  name  of  God  that  you  hurt  no  one  here  but  me.     The 
people  from  the  town  were  now  pouring  into  the  cathedral ;  De 
Morville  was  keeping  them  back  with  difficulty  at  the  head  of  the 
steps  from  the  choir,  and  there  was  danger  of  a  rescue.    Fitzurse 
seized  him,  meaning  to  drag  him  off  as  a  prisoner.     He  had  been 
calm  so  far ;  his  pride  rose  at  the  indignity  of  an  arrest.    '  Touch  me 
not,  thou  abominable  wretch ! '  he  said,  wrenching  his  cloak  out  of 
Fitzurse's  grasp.     *  Off,  thou  pander,  thou ! M8    Le  Breton  and  Fitz- 
urse grasped  him  again,  and  tried  to  force  him  upon  Tracy's  back.. 
He  grappled  with  Tracy  and  flung  him  to  the  ground,  and  then- 
stood  with  his  back  against  the  pillar,  Edward  Grim  supporting  him.. 
Fitzurse,  stung  by  the  foul  epithet  which  Becket  had  thrown  at  himr, 
swept  his  sword  over  him  and  dashed  off  his  cap.     Tracy,  rising  from 
the  pavement,  struck  direct  at  his  head.     Grim  raised  his  arm  and 
caught  the  blow.     The  arm  fell  broken,  and  the  one  friend  found 
faithful  sank  back  disabled  against  the  wall.     The  sword,  with  its 
remaining  force,  wounded  the  archbishop  above  the  forehead,  and 
the  blood  trickled  down  his  face.     Standing  firmly,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  he  bent  his  neck  for  the  death-stroke,  saying  in  a  low 
Toice, c  I  am  prepared  to  die  for  Christ  and  for  His  Church.'    These 
were  his  last  words.     Tracy  again  struck  him.     He  fell  forward  upon, 
his  knees  and  hands.     In  that  position  Le  Breton  dealt  him  a  blow 
which  severed  the  scalp  from  the  head  and  broke  the  sword  against 
the  stone,  saying, '  Take  that  for  my  Lord  William.'    De  Broc  or 
Mauclerc — the  needless  ferocity  was  attributed  to  both  of  them — 
strode  forward  from  the  cloister  door,  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the- 
dead  lion,  and  spread  the  brains  upon  the  pavement  with  his  sword'* 
point.     '  We  may  go,'  he  said ; '  the  traitor  is  dead,  and  will  trouble 
us  no  more.' 

Such  was  the  murder  of  Becket,  the  echoes  of  which  are  still 
heard  across  seven  centuries  of  time,  and  which,  be  the  final  judg- 
ment upon  it  what  it  may,  has  its  place  among  the  most  enduring 
incidents  of  English  history.  Was  Becket  a  martyr,  or  was  he  justly 
executed  as  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign  ?  Even  in  that  supreme 
moment  of  terror  and  wonder,  opinions  were  divided  among  his  own 
monks.  That  very  night  Grim  heard  one  of  them  say,  *  He  is  no 
martyr,  he  is  justly  served.'  Another  said,  scarcely  feeling,  perhaps, 
the  meaning  of  the  words, '  He  wished  to  be  king  and  more  than 
king.     Let  him  be  king,  let  him  be  king.'    Whether  the  cause  for 

"  *  Lenonem  appellans.'    In  extreme  moments  Becket  was  never  able  to  maintain 
Ms  dignity. 
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which  he  died  was  to  prevail,  or  whether  the  sacrifice  had  been  in 
vain,  hung  on  the  answer  which  would  be  given  to  this  momentous 
question.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  an  answer  came  in  a  form  to  which 
in  that  age  no  rejoinder  was  possible,  and  the  only  uncertainty  which 
remained  at  Canterbury  was  whether  it  was  lawful  to  use  the  ordinary 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  man's  soul,  or  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  astounding  miracles  which  were  instantly  worked  by 
his  remains,  the  pope's  judgment  ought  not  to  be  anticipated,  and 
the  archbishop  ought  not  to  be  at  once  adored  as  a  saint  in  heaven. 

J.  A.  Fboudb. 
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COSMIC  EMOTION. 

By  a  cosmic  emotion — the  phrase  is  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick's — I  mean 
an  emotion  which  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  universe  or  sum  of  things, 
viewed  as  a  cosmos  or  order.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cosmic 
emotion — one  having  reference  to  the  Macrocosm  or  universe  sur- 
rounding and  containing  us,  the  other  relating  to  the  Microcosm  or 
universe  of  our  own  souls.  When  we  try  to  put  together  the  most 
general  conceptions  that  we  can  form  about  the  great  aggregate  of 
events  that  are  always  going  on,  to  strike  a  sort  of  balance  among 
the  feelings  which  these  events  produce  in  us,  and  to  add  to  these  the 
feeling  of  vastness  associated  with  an  attempt  to  represent  the  whole 
of  existence,  then  we  experience  a  cosmic  emotion  of  the  first  kind. 
It  may  have  the  character  of  awe,  veneration,  resignation,  submission ; 
or  it  may  be  an  overpowering  stimulus  to  action,  like  the  effect  of 
the  surrounding  orchestra  upon  a  musician  who  is  thereby  caught  up 
and  driven  to  play  his  proper  part  with  force  and  exactness  of  time 
and  tune.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  totality  of  our  own 
actions  and  of  the  feelings  that  go  with  them  or  spring  out  of  them, 
if  we  frame  the  highest  possible  generalisation  to  express  the  character 
of  those  which  we  call  good,  and  if  we  contemplate  this  with  the 
feeling  of  vastness  which  belongs  to  that  which  concerns  all  things 
that  all  men  do,  we  shall  experience  a  cosmic  emotion  of  the  second 
kind.    Such  an  emotion  finds  voice  in  Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty : 

Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God ! 

0  Duty,  if  that  name  thou  love, 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 
Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe ; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  t 

A  special  form  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  cosmic  emotion  has  been 
expressed  in  a  sentence  by  Immanuel  Kant,  which  has  been  perfectly 
translated  by  Lord  Houghton : 

Two  things  I  contemplate  with  ceaseless  awe ; 
The  stars  of  Heaven,  and  Man's  sense  of  Law. 
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For  the  star-full  sky  on  a  clear  night  is  the  most  direct  presentation 
of  the  sum  of  things  that  we  can  find,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  is  fitted  to  produce  a  cosmic  emotion  of  the  first  kind. 
And  the  moral  faculty  of  man  was  thought  of  by  Kant  as  possessing 
universality  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  for  the  form  of  all  right  maxims, 
according  to  him,  is  that  they  are  fit  for  universal  law,  applicable  to 
all  intelligent  beings  whatever.  This  mode  of  viewing  the  faculty  is 
clearly  well  adapted  for  producing  cosmic  emotion  of  the  second 
kind. 

The  character  of  the  emotion  with  which  men  contemplate  the 
world,  the  temper  in  which  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  immen- 
sities and  the  eternities,  must  depend  first  of  all  on  what  they  think 
the  world  is.  The  theory  of  the  universe,  the  view  of  things,  preva- 
lent at  any  time  and  place,  will  rouse  appropriate  feelings  in  those 
who  contemplate  it ;  not  the  same  in  all,  for  temperament  varies 
with  the  individual,  and  the  same  facts  stir  differently  different  souls, 
yet  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  character  of  cosmic  emotion  depends  on 
the  nature  of  cosmic  ideas. 

When,  therefore,  the  inevitable  progress  of  knowledge  has  changed 
the  prevalent  cosmic  ideas,  so  that  the  world  as  we  know  it  is  not  the 
world  which  our  fathers  knew,  the  old  cosmic  emotions  are  no  longer 
found  to  fit.  Knowledge  must  have  been  in  men's  possession  for  a 
long  time  before  it  has  acquired  the  certainty,  the  precision,  the 
familiarity,  the  wide  diffusion  and  comprehension  which  make  it  fit 
to  rouse  feelings  strong  enough  and  general  enough  for  true  poetic 
expression.  For  the  true  poetry  is  that  which  expresses  our  feelings, 
and  not  my  feelings  only — that  which  appeals  to  the  universal  in  the 
heart  of  each  one  of  us.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  world  of  the 
poet,  the  world  in  its  emotional  aspect,  always  lags  a  little  behind 
the  world  of  science,  not  merely  as  it  appears  to  the  few  who  are  able 
to  assist  at  the  birth  of  its  conceptions,  but  even  as  it  is  roughly  and 
in  broad  strokes  revealed  to  the  many.  We  always  know  a  little 
more  than  our  imaginations  have  thoroughly  pictured.  To  some 
minds  there  is  hope  and  renewing  of  youth  in  the  sense  that  the  last 
word  is  not  yet  spoken,  that  greater  mysteries  yet  lie  behind  the  veil. 
The  prophet  himself  may  say  with  gladness, '  He  that  cometh  after 
me  shall  be  preferred  before  me.9  But  others  see  in  the  clearer  and 
wider  vision  that  approaches  them  the  end  of  all  beauty  and  joy  in 
the  earth  ;  because  their  old  feelings  are  not  suited  to  the  new  learn- 
ing, they  think  that  learning  can  stir  no  feelings  at  all.  Even  the 
great  poet  already  quoted,  whom  no  science  will  put  out  of  date, 
complained  of  the  prosaic  effects  of  explanation,  and  said, i  We  mtirder 
to  dissect.' 

I  propose  to  consider  and  compare  an  ancient  and  a  modem 
system  of  cosmic  ideas,  and  to  show  how  the  emotions  suited  to  the 
latter  have  already  in  part  received  poetic  expression. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  the  Neoplatonic 
philosopher  Hierokles  was  teaching  at  Alexandria.  He  was  an 
Alexandrian  by  birth,  and  had  studied  with  Proklos,  or  a  little  before 
him,  under  Plutarch  at  Athens.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence, 
and  of  better  Greek  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  astonished 
his  hearers  everywhere,  says  Suidas,  by  the  calm,  the  magnificence, 
the  width  of  his  superlative  intellect,  and  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
speech,  full  of  the  most  beautiful  words  and  things.  A  man  of  manly 
spirit  and  courage ;  for  being  once  at  Byzantium  he  came  into  colli- 
sion with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  (rot?  Kparovav)  and  was 
scourged  in  court ;  then,  streaming  with  blood,  he  caught  some  of  it 
in  his  hand  and  threw  it  at  the  magistrate,  with  this  verse  of  the 
Odyssey :  'Here,  Cyclops,  drink  wvae9  since  you  eat  human  flesh  ! ' 
For  which  contempt  of  court  he  was  banished,  but  subsequently 
made  his  way  back  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  lectured  on  various 
topics,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate,  expounding  also  some  of  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  and  other  philosophical  writings. 

But  the  matter  of  one  course  of  lectures  is  preserved  to  us.  It 
is  a  commentary  on  a  document  in  hexameter  verse  belonging  to  the 
Pythagorean  scriptures,  dating  apparently  from  the  third  century  b.c 
These  lines  were  called  by  Jamblichus  the  Golden  Verses;  but 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  did  them  the  honour  to  say  they  were  rather 
made  of  lead.  They  are  not  elegant  as  poetry ;  the  form  of  verse 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  an  aid  to  the  memory.  More  than 
half  of  them  consist  of  a  sort  of  versified  '  duty  to  God  and  my  neigh- 
bour,' except  that  it  is  not  designed  by  the  rich  to  be  obeyed  by  the 
poor,  that  it  lays  stress  on  the  laws  of  health,  and  that  it  is  just  such 
sensible  counsel  for  the  good  and  right  conduct  of  life  as  an  English 
gentleman  might  now-a-days  give  to  his  son.  We  need  not  be  asto- 
nished that  the  step  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Great  Britain,  over  two 
thousand  years  of  time,  should  make  no  great  difference  in  the  validity 
of  maxims  like  these.  We  might  go  back  four  thousand  years  further, 
and  find  the  same  precepts  handed  down  at  Memphis  as  the  wisdom 
of  a  hoar  antiquity.  '  There's  some  things  as  I've  never  felt  i'  the 
dark  about,'  says  Mrs.  Winthrop,  c  and  they're  mostly  what  comes  i* 
the  day's  work.' 

There  are  curious  indications  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mentator is  not  that  of  the  verses  themselves.  '  Before  all  things 
honour  the  immortal  gods,  as  they  are  ordained  by  law,'  begin  the 
verses,  with  the  frank  Erastianism  of  the  Greeks,  who  held  that 
every  man  should  worship  the  gods  in  the  manner  belonging  to  his 
city  and  country ;  that  matter  being  settled  for  themselves  by  the 
oracle  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  Neoplatonist 
of  the  fifth  century,  whom  the  'law '  of  his  country  required  to  wor- 
ship images  of  Mary  and  her  son  (to  be  sure,  they  might  be  adapted 
figures  of  Isis  and  Horus)  and  the  miraculous  toe-nails  of  some 
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filthy  and  ignorant  monk.  The  law  named  in  the  verses  could  not 
be  that  which  had  scourged  and  banished  a  philosopher;  so  it  is 
explained  to  mean  the  demiurgic  law,  which  assigns  to  the  gods 
their  several  orders,  the  law  of  the  divine  nature.  We  are  to  honour 
the  immortal  gods,  says  the  commentator,  in  the  order  which  is 
assigned  to  them  by  the  law  of  their  being.  For  Hierokles  there  is 
one  supreme  deity  and  three  orders  of  angels — the  immortal  gods, 
the  illustrious  heroes,  and  the  terrestrial  daemons  or  partially  deified 
souls  of  men.  The  bishops,  as  we  all  know,  multiplied  these  numbers 
by  three. 

As  to  the  kind  of  worship,  our  commentator  quotes  some  old 
Pythagorean  maxims.  You  shall  honour  the  god  best,  by  becoming 
godlike  in  your  thoughts.  Whoso  giveth  Ood  honour  as  to  one  that 
needeth  it,  that  man  vn  his  folly  hath  made  himself  greater  than 
Ood.  The  wise  ma/a  only  is  a  priest,  is  a  lover  of  Ood,  is  skilled 
to  pray.  i  For,*  he  says,  *  that  man  only  knows  how  to  worship  who 
does  not  confound  the  relative  dignity  of  worshipful  things,  who 
begins  by  offering  himself  as  the  victim,  fashions  his  own  soul  into  a 
divine  image,  and  furnishes  his  mind  as  a  temple  for  the  reception  of 
the  divine  light.*  '  The  whole  force  of  worship,'  he  says  in  another 
place, '  lies  in  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  worshipped.' 

[It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  last  maxim  with  the  proposition 
of  Spinoza : l  '  He  who  clearly  and  distinctly  understands  himself  and 
what  affects  him,  loves  God,  and  that  the  more,  the  more  he  under- 
stands himself  and  what  affects  him.'  For  to  understand  clearly  and 
distinctly  is  to  contemplate  in  relation  to  God,  to  the  cosmic  idea. 
When  the  mind  contemplates  itself  in  relation  to  God,  it  necessarily 
rises  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  perfection.  Now  joy  is  the 
passage  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  perfection,  and  love  is  joy 
associated  with  the  idea  of  an  external  cause.  He,  then,  that  rises 
to  higher  perfection  in  the  presence  of  the  idea  of  God,  loves  God.] 

But  it  is  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Golden  Verses  that  we  find 
a  general  view  of  life  and  of  nature  assigned  as  the  ground  of  the 
precepts  which  have  gone  before.  There  are  in  all  seventy-one  lines ; 
of  the  last  thirty-two  I  venture  to  subjoin  a  translation  as  nearly 
literal  as  is  consistent  with  intelligibility.9 

Let  not  soft  sleep  come  upon  thine  eyelids,  till  thou  hast  pondered  thy  deeds  of 
the  day: 

Wherein  have  I  sinned  P  What  work  have  I  done  P  What  left  undone  that  I 
was  bound  to  do  P 

Beginning  at  the  first,  go  through  even  unto  the  last ;  and  then  let  thy  heart 
smite  thee  for  the  evil  deed,  but  rejoice  in  the  good  work. 

1  '  Qui  se  suoeque  affectus  clare  et  distincte  intelligit,  Deum  amat,  et  eo  magis, 
quo  se  suoeque  affectus  magis  intelligit.* — Eth.  v.  prop.  xv.  Cf.  Affectuum  defini- 
tiones  ad  fin.  part.  iii. 

*  The  text  followed  is  that  of  Mullach,  in  the  Fragmenta  Philotophonm 
Graoonm,  Paris,  1860,  from  the  prolegomena  to  which  my  information  is  derived. 
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Work  at  these  commandments,  and  think  upon  them;  these  commandments 
shalt  thou  love. 

They  shall  surely  set  thee  in  the  way  of  divine  righteousness;  yea,  by  Him  who 
gave  into  our  soul  the  Tetrad,  well-spring  of  Nature  everlasting. 

Set  to  thy  work  with  a  will,  beseeching  the  gods  for  the  end  thereof, 

And  when  thou  hast  mastered  these  commandments,  thou  shalt  know  the  being 
of  the  gods  that  die  not,  and  of  men  that  die ;  thou  shalt  know  of  things,  wherein 
they  are  diverse,  and  the  kinship  that  binds  them  in  one. 

Enow,  so  far  as  is  permitted  thee,  that  Nature  in  all  things  is  like  unto  herself, 

That  thou  mayest  not  hope  that  of  which  there  is  no  hope,  nor  be  ignorant  of 
that  which  may  be. 

Enow  thou  also  that  the  woes  of  men  are  the  work  of  their  own  hands : 

Miserable  are  they,  because  they  see  not  and  hear  not  the  good  that  is  very 
nigh  them ;  and  the  way  of  escape  from  evil,  few  there  be  that  understand  it. 

Like  rollers  they  roll  to  and  fro,  having  endless  trouble ;  so  hath  fate  broken 
the  wits  '  of  mortal  men. 

A  baneful  strife  lurketh  inborn  in  us,  and  goeth  on  the  way  with  us  to  hurt  us ; 
this  let  not  a  man  stir  up,  but  avoid  and  flee. 

Verily,  Father  Zeus,  thou  wouldst  free  all  men  from  much  evil,  if  thou  would  8 1 
teach  all  men  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of. 

But  do  thou  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  they  are  gods'  kindred  whom  holy  Nature 
leadeth  onward,  and  in  due  order  showeth  them  all  things. 

And  if  thou  hast  any  part  with  them,  and  keenest  these  commandments,  thou 
shalt  utterly  heal  thy  soul,  and  save  it  from  travail. 

Eeep  from  the  meats  aforesaid,  using  judgment  both  in  cleansing  and  in  setting 
free  thy  soul. 

Give  heed  to  every  matter,  and  set  Reason  on  high,  who  best  holdeth  the  reins 
of  guidance. 

Then,  when  thou  leavest  the  body,  and  comest  into  the  free  sather,  thou  shalt 
be  a  god  undying,  everlasting,  neither  shall  death  have  any  more  dominion  over 
thee. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  comment  of  Hierokles  on  the  self- 
judgment  enjoined  in  the  first  of  these  lines. 

'The judge  herein  appointed,*  he  says,  'is  the  most  just  of  all,  and  the  one 
which  is  most  at  home  with  us ;  namely,  conscience  itself,  and  right  reason.  And 
each  man  is  to  be  judged  by  himself,  before  whom  our  bringing-up  has  taught  us  to 
be  more  shamefast  than  before  any  other.  (As  a  previous  verse  commands ;  of  all 
men  be  most  shamefast  before  thyself:  iravrav  dc  paXurr'  aUrxuno  cratmfo.)  For 
what  is  there  of  which  one  man  can  so  admonish  another,  as  he  can  himself  ?  For 
the  free  will,  misusing  the  liberty  of  its  nature,  turns  away  from  the  counsels  of 
others,  when  it  does  not  wish  to  be  led  by  them ;  but  a  man's  own  reason  must 
needs  obey  itself.' 

Whether  the  clear  statement  of  this  doctrine  of  the  conscience, 
dominans  iUe  deus  m  nobis,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  is  originally  Stoic  or 
Pythagorean,  must  be  left  for  the  learned  to  decide.  Hierokles, 
however,  says  expressly  that  the  image  of  Beason  guiding  the  lower 
faculties  as  the  charioteer  guides  his  chariot  was  derived  by  Plato 
from  the  Pythagoreans. 

Very  remarkable  indeed  is  the  view  of  Nature  set  forth  in  the 

•  '  My  brains  are  broken.'— Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 
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subsequent  verses.  '  Know,  so  far  as  is  permitted  thee,  that  Nature 
is  in  all  things  uniform'  {j>vaiv  Trepliravros  ofiotrjv).  This  conception 
of  the  world  as  a  great  cosmos  or  order  is  the  primary  condition  of 
human  progress.  In  the  earliest  steps  of  primitive  men  in  the 
simplest  arts  of  life  there  is  involved  a  dim  recognition  and  prac- 
tical use  of  it  to  the  extent  of  its  application  in  that  stage.  Every 
step  forward  is  an  increase  in  the  range  of  its  application.  In  the 
industrial  arts,  in  the  rules  of  health,  the  methods  of  healing,  the 
preparation  of  food,  in  morals  and  politics,  every  advance  is  an  appli- 
cation of  past  experience  to  new  circumstances,  in  accordance  with  an 
observed  order  of  nature.  Philosophy  consists  in  the  conscious  recog- 
nition of  this  method,  and  in  the  systematic  use  of  it  for  the  complete 
guidance  of  life.  Aberration  from  it  is  the  death  of  the  rational 
soul ;  not,  says  Hierokles,  that  it  ceases  thereby  to  exist,  but  that  it 
falls  away  from  harmony  with  divine  Nature  and  with  reason.  This 
fatal  falling  away  brings  about  endless  waste  and  perversion  of 
strenuous  effort ;  a  hoping  for  things  of  which  there  is  no  hope,  an 
ignorance  of  what  may  be ;  a  perpetual  striving  to  clamber  up  the 
back  stairs  of  a  universe  that  has  no  back  stairs.  The  Neoplatonists 
were  not  wholly  spotless  in  this  regard.  They  had  learned  evil 
things  of  the  Egyptians :  magic,  astrology,  converse  with  spirits, 
theurgy,  and  the  endeavour  by  trances  and  ecstasies  to  arrive  at 
feelings  and  ideas  which  are  alien  to  the  healthy  and  wakeful  mind. 
And  so  the  uniformity  of  nature  gives  our  commentator  some  little 
trouble,  and  requires  to  be  interpreted. 

'  Know  so  far  as  is  permitted  thee  (jj  Qi^is  c<m)/  say  the  verses.  '  For  we 
ought  not  to  yield  to  unreasoning  prejudice,  and  accommodate  the  order  and  dignity 
of  things  to  our  fancies ;  but  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  know  all 
things  as  it  is  permitted,  namely,  as  the  Demiurgic  law  has  assigned  to  every  one  its 
place.' 

So  the  commentator,  reading  into  the  verses  more  than  the  writer 
put  there,  not  without  edification.  We,  then,  on  our  part,  may  read 
into  them  this — that  it  is  not '  permitted '  to  regard  the  uniformity 
of  nature  as  a  dogma  known  with  certainty,  or  exactness,  or  univer- 
sality ;  but  only  within  the  range  of  human  conduct,  as  a  practical 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  same,  and  as  the  only  source  of  beliefs 
that  will  not  lead  astray.  For  to  affirm  any  general  proposition  of 
this  kind  to  be  certainly,  or  exactly,  or  universally  true,  is  to  make 
a  mistake  about  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  But  at 
present  it  is  a  venial  mistake,  because  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  of 
human  knowledge,  ErhmTtinisa-theoriey  Ken-lore,  is  only  now  being 
thoroughly  worked  out,  so  that  our  children  will  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  it  than  we  do,  and  have  what  they  know  much  better 
and  more  simply  expressed.  It  is  almost  infinitely  more  important 
to  keep  in  view  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  practically  certain, 
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practically  exact,  practically  universal,  and  to  make  this  conception 
the  guide  of  our  lives,  than  to  remember  that  this  certainty,  exact- 
ness, and  universality  are  only  known  practically,  not  in  a  theoretical 
or  absolute  way. 

How  far  away  is  the  doctrine  of  uniformity  from  fatalism !  It  begins 
directly  to  remind  us  that  men  suffer  from  preventible  evils,  that  the 
people  perisheth  for  lack  of  knowledge.  '  Miserable  are  they,  because 
they  see  not  and  hear  not  the  good  that  is  very  nigh  them ;  and  the 
way  of  escape  from  evil,  few  there  be  that  understand  it.'  The  prac- 
tical lesson  is  not  that  of  the  pessimist,  that  we  should  give  up  the 
contest,  recognise  that  life  is  an  evil,  and  get  out  of  it  as  best  we 
may ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  having  found  anything  wrong,  we 
should  set  to  work  to  mend  it :  for  the  woes  of  men  are  the  work  of 
their  own  hands. 

But  be  thou  of  good  cheer,  for  they  are  of  gods*  kindred  whom  holy  Nature 
leadeth  onward,  and  in  due  order  showeth  them  all  things. 

The  expression  {lapk  irpofyipovaa  .  .  •  SsUvvatv  Sscaara)  belongs  to 
the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries.  Nature  is  represented  as 
the  hierophant,  the  guiding  priest  by  whom  the  faithful  were  initiated 
into  the  divine  secrets  one  by  one.  The  history  of  mankind  is 
conceived  as  such  a  mystic  progress  under  the  guidance  of  divine 
Nature.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  ancient  world  was 
entirely  devoid  of  the  conception  of  progress.  But  like  most  sweeping 
antitheses  between  ancient  and  modem,  East  and  West,  and  the 
like,  when  we  come  to  look  a  little  closely  into  this  assertion  it 
becomes  difficult  to  believe  that  any  definite  meaning  can  ever  have 
been  assigned  to  it.  Certainly  in  the  matter  of  physical  science 
there  is  no  case  of  firmer  faith  in  progress  than  that  of  Hipparchus, 
who  having  made  the  great  step  of  determining  the  solar  and  lunar 
motions,  and  having  failed  to  extend  the  same  methods  to  the  planets, 
stored  up  observations  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  a  more 
fortunate  successor  would  accomplish  that  work ;  which  indeed  was 
done  by  Ptolemy.  And  it  is  very  important  to  notice  that  the  exact 
sciences  were  regarded  as  the  standard  to  which  the  others  should 
endeavour  to  attain,  as  appears  by  the  commentary  on  a  subsequent 
passage  in  these  very  verses.  On  the  phrase  /using  judgment  both 
in  cleansing  and  in  setting  free  thy  soul,'  Hierokles  explains  that 
the  cleansing  or  lustration  of  the  rational  soul  means  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  and  that  the  upward-leading  liberation  (avaycoybs 
Xvois),  the  freedom  that  is  progress,  is  scientific  inquiry  9  or  a 
scientific  view  of  things  (Siake/cntri)  r&v  Svtcw  &irowrela)9  the  clear 
and  exact  vision  of  one  who  has  attained  the  highest  grade  of  initia- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  medical  sciences  never  lost  the  tradition  of 
progress  by  continuous  observation,  impressed  on  them  by  Hippo- 
crates ;  and  in  the  Alexandrian  museum  were  training  that  galaxy 
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of  famous  physicians  and  naturalists  which  kept  the  school  illustrious 
until  the  claims  of  culture  were  restored  by  the  Arab  conquest.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  deny  the  conception  and  practice  of  political  progress 
to  the  great  jurists  of  Borne,  any  more  than  that  of  ethical  progress 
to  the  Stoic  moralists.  To  the  best  minds,  with  whatever  subject  oc- 
cupied, there  was  present  this  conception  of  divine  Nature  patiently 
educating  the  human  race,  ready  to  bring  out  of  her  store-house  good 
things  without  number  in  the  proper  time. 

Nor  was  this  hope  of  continued  progress  altogether  a  vain  one, 
if  we  will  only  look  in  the  right  place  for  the  fulfilment  of  it.  Greek 
polity  and  culture  had  been  planted  in  the  East  by  Alexander's 
conquests  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus,  there  to  suck  up  and  gather 
together  the  wisdom  of  centuries  and  of  continents.  When  the  light 
and  the  right  were  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  Church,  they  found 
in  the  far  East  a  home  with  the  Omaiyad  and  Abbasside  Caliphs,  whose 
reign  gave  peace  and  breathing  time  to  the  old  and  young  civilisation 
that  was  ready  to  grow.  Across  the  north  of  Africa  came  again  the  pro- 
gressive culture  of  Greece  and  Borne,  enriched  with  precious  jewels  of 
old-world  lore ;  it  took  firm  ground  in  Spain,  and  the  light  and  the 
right  were  flashed  back  into  Europe  from  the  blades  of  Saracen 
swords.  From  Bagdad  to  Cordova,  in  the  great  days  of  the  Caliphate, 
the  best  minds  had  faith  in  human  progress  to  be  made  by  obser- 
vation of  the  order  of  nature.  Here  again  the  true  culture  was 
overridden  and  destroyed  by  the  development  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion ;  but  not  until  the  sacred  torch  had  been  safely  handed  on 
to  the  new  nations  of  convalescent  Europe. 

If  the  singer  of  the  Golden  Verses  could  have  contemplated  on 
these  lines  the  history  of  the  two  thousand  years  that  were  to  succeed 
bim,  he  would  have  seen  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  naturalists 
and  physicians,  philosophers  and  statesmen,  all  steadily  reaching 
forward  to  the  good  things  that  were  before,  never  losing  hold  of 
what  had  already  been  attained.  And  we,  looking  back,  may  see 
that  through  overwhelming  difficulties  and  dangers  and  diseases,  holy 
Nature  has  indeed  been  leading  onward  the  kindred  of  the  gods, 
slowly  but  surely  unfolding  to  them  the  roll  of  the  heavenly 
mysteries. 

Of  course,  if  we  restrict  our  view  to  Europe  itself,  we  meet  with 
a  far  more  complex  and  difficult  problem ;  a  problem  of  pathology  as 
opposed  to  one  of  healthy  growth.  We  have  to  explain  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  two  epochs  of  comparative  sanity  and  civilisation  separated 
by  the  disease  and  delirium  of  the  Catholic  episode. 

Just  as  the  traveller,  who  has  been  worn  to  the  bone  by  years  of 
weary  striving  among  men  of  another  skin,  suddenly  gazes  with 
doubting  eyes  upon  the  white  face  of  a  brother,  so,  if  we  travel 
backwards  in  thought  over  the  darker  ages  of  the  history  of  Europe, 
we  at  length  reach  back  with  such  bounding  of  heart  to  men  who 
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had  like  hopes  with  ourselves ;  and  shake  hands  across  that  vast  with 
the  singers  of  the  Qolden  Verses,  our  own  true  spiritual  ancestors. 

Well  may  Greece  sing  to  the  earth  her  mother,  in  the  Litany  of 
Nations: — 

I  am  she  that  made  thee  lovely  with  my  beauty 

From  north  to  south : 
Mine,  the  fairest  lips,  took  first  the  fire  of  duty 

From  thine  own  mouth. 
Mine,  the  fairest  eyes,  sought  first  thy  laws  and  knew  them 

Truths  undefiled ; 
Mine,  the  fairest  hands,  took  freedom  first  into  them, 

A  weanling  child.4 

Let  us  now  put  together  the  view  of  Nature  and  of  Life  which  is 
presented  to  us  by  the  Golden  Verses,  with  a  view  to  considering  its 
fitness  for  cosmic  emotion.  We  are  taught  therein  to  look  upon 
Nature  as  a  divine  Order  or  Cosmos,  acting  uniformly  in  all  of  its 
diverse  parts ;  which  order,  by  means  of  its  uniformity,  is  continually 
educating  us  and  teaching  us  to  act  rightly.  The  ideal  character, 
that  which  is  best  fitted  to  receive  the  teaching  of  Nature,  is  one 
which  has  Conscience  for  its  motive  power  and  Season  for  its  guide. 
The  main  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  two  kinds  of  cosmic 
emotion  run  together  and  become  one.  The  macrocosm  is  viewed 
only  in  relation  to  human  action ;  nature  is  presented  to  the  emotions 
as  the  guide  and  teacher  of  humanity.  And  the  microcosm  is  viewed 
only  as  tending  to  complete  correspondence  with  the  external ;  human 
conduct  is  subject  for  reverence  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  consonant  to 
the  demiurgic  law,  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  divine  Nature. 
This  union  of  the  two  sides  of  cosmic  emotion  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  the  philosophic  life,  as  the  corresponding  intellectual  conception 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  scientific  view  of  things. 

There  were  other  parts  of  the  Pythagorean  conception  of  Nature 
and  Man  which  we  cannot  at  present  so  easily  accept.  And  even  so 
much  as  is  here  suggested  we  cannot  hold  as  the  Pythagoreans  held 
it,  because  there  are  the  thoughts  and  the  deeds  of  two  thousand 
years  between.  These  ideas  fall  in  very  well  with  the  furniture  of 
our  minds  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  furniture  is  new  since  their  time, 
and  changes  their  place  and  importance.  Of  the  detailed  machinery 
of  the  Pythagorean  creed  these  verses  say  nothing.  Of  the  sacred 
fire,  the  hearth  of  the  universe,  with  sun  and  planets  and  the  earth's 
double  antichthon  revolving  round  it,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  crystal 
globe  with  nothing  outside-1-of  the  '  Great  Age '  of  the  world,  after 
which  everything  occurs  over  again  in  exactly  the  same  order — of 
the  mystic  numbers,  and  so  forth,  we  find  no  mention  in  these 
verses,  and  they  do  not  lo3e  much  by  it,  though  on  that  account 
Zeller  calh  them  'colourless.'     But  a  remembrance  of  these  doctrines 


4  Swinburne,  Sonjt  before  Sunrise, 
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will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  change  that  has  come  over  our  view  of 
the  world. 

First,  then,  the  cosmos  that  we  have  to  do  with  is  no  longer  a 
definite  whole  including  absolutely  all  existence.  The  old  cosmos 
had  a  boundary  in  space,  a  finite  extent  in  time ;  for  the  great  age 
might  be  regarded  as  a  circle,  on  which  you  return  to  the  same  point 
after  going  once  round.  Beyond  the  crystal  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars 
was  nothing ;  outside  that  circle  of  time  no  history.  But  now  the 
real  universe  extends  at  least  far  beyond  the  cosmos,  the  order  that 
we  actually  know  of.  The  sum  total  of  our  experience  and  of  the 
inferences  that  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  it  is  only,  after  all,  a  part  of 
something  larger.  So  sings  one  whom  great  poets  revere  as  a  poet, 
but  to  whom  writers  of  excellent  prose,  and  even  of  leading  articles, 
refuse  the  name : — 

I  open  my  scuttle  at  night  and  see  the  far-sprinkled  systems, 
And  all  I  see,  multiplied  as  high  as  I  can  cipher,  edge  but  the  rim  of  the  farther 
systems. 

Wider  and  wider  they  spread,  expanding,  always  expanding, 
Outward  and  outward,  and  for  ever  outward. 

There  is  no  stoppage,  and  never  can  be  stoppage ; 

If  I,  you,  and  the  worlds,  and  all  beneath  or  upon  their  surfaces,  were  this 
moment  reduced  back  to  a  pallid  float,  it  would  not  avail  in  the  long  run ; 

We  should  surely  bring  up  again  where  we  now  stand, 

And  as  surely  go  as  much  farther — and  then  farther  and  farther. 

A  few  quadrillions  of  eras,  a  few  octillions  of  cubic  leagues,  do  not  hazard  the 
span,  or  make  it  impatient ; 

They  are  but  parts — anything  is  but  a  part. 

See  ever  so  far,  there  is  limitless  space  outside  of  that ; 

Count  ever  so  much,  there  is  limitless  time  around  that.5 

Whatever  conception  then  we  can  form  of  the  external  cosmos 
must  be  regarded  as  only  provisional  and  not  final,  as  waiting  revision 
when  we  shall  have  pushed  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  further  away 
into  time  and  space.  It  must  always,  therefore,  have  a  character  of 
incompleteness  about  it,  a  want,  a  stretching  out  for  something  better 
to  come,  the  expectation  of  a  further  lesson  from  the  universal  teacher, 
Experience.  And  this  not  only  by  way  of  extension  of  space  and 
time,  but  by  increase  of  our  knowledge  even  about  this  part  that  we 
know  of.  Our  conception  of  the  universe  is  for  us,  and  not  for  our 
children,  any  more  than  it  was  for  our  fathers. 

But  again,  this  incompleteness  does  not  belong  to  our  conception 
of  the  external  cosmos  alone,  but  to  that  of  the  internal  cosmos  also. 
Human  nature  is  fluent,  it  is  constantly,  though  slowly,  changing, 
and  the  universe  of  human  action  is  changing  also.  Whatever 
general  conception  we  may  form  of  good  actions  and  bad  ones,  we 
must  regard  it  as  quite  valid  only  for  ourselves ;  the  next  generation 

'L»  Whitman,  Lea/cet  qf  Gran. 
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will  have  a  slightly  modified  form  of  it,  but  not  the  same  thing.  The 
Kantian  universality  is  no  longer  possible.  No  maxim  can  be  valid  at 
all  times  and  places  for  all  rational  beings ;  a  maxim  valid  for  us  can 
only  be  valid  for  such  portions  of  the  human  race  as  are  practically 
identical  with  ourselves. 

Here  then  we  have  two  limitations  to  keep  in  mind  when  we  form 
our  cosmic  conceptions.  On  both  sides  they  are  provisional ;  instead 
of  picturing  to  ourselves  a  universe,  we  represent  only  a  changing 
part ;  instead  of  contemplating  an  eternal  order,  an  absolute  right) 
we  find  only  a  changing  property  of  a  shifting  organism. 

Are  we  then  to  be  disappointed  ?  I  think  not ;  for  if  we  con- 
sider these  limitations  a  little  more  closely,  we  shall  perceive  an  ad- 
vantage in  each  of  them. 

First,  of  the  external  cosmos.  Our  conception  is  limited  to  a  part 
of  things.  But  to  what  part  ?  Why,  precisely  to  the  part  that 
concerns  us.  The  universe  we  have  to  consider  is  the  whole  of  that 
knowledge  which  can  rightly  influence  human  action.  For,  wherever 
there  is  a  question  of  guiding  human  action,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
profiting  by  experience  on  the  assumption  that  nature  is  uniform ; 
that  is,  there  is  room  for  the*  application  of  science.  All  practical 
questions,  therefore,  are  within  the  domain  of  science.  And  we  may 
show  conversely  that  all  questions  in  the  domain  of  science,  all 
questions,  that  is,  which  have  a  real  intelligible  meaning,  and  which 
may  be  answered  either  now  or  at  some  future  time  by  inferences 
founded  on  the  uniformity  of  nature,  are  practical  questions  in  a  very 
real  and  important  sense.  For  the  interrogation  of  nature,  without 
and  within  him,  is  a  most  momentous  part  of  the  work  of  man  on 
this  earth,  seeing  how  all  his  progress  has  depended  upon  conscious 
or  unconscious  labour  at  this  task.  And  although  the  end  of  all 
knowledge  is  action,  and  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  action  that  know- 
ledge is  sought  by  the  human  race,  yet,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
gained  in  sufficient  breadth  and  depth,  it  is  necessary  that  the  in- 
dividual should  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  seeking  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  practical  pursuit  of  incalculable  value 
to  humanity.  The  pretensions  of  those  who  would  presume  to  clothe 
genius  in  a  strait-waistcoat,  who  would  forbid  it  to  attempt  this, 
task  because  Descartes  failed  in  it,  and  that  one  because  Comte  knew 
nothing  about  it,  would  be  fatally  mischievous  if  they  could  be  seriously 
considered  by  those  whom  they  might  affect.  No  good  work  in  science- 
has  ever  been  done  under  such  conditions ;  and  no  good  worker  can, 
fail  to  see  the  utter  futility  and  short-sightedness  of  those  who  advo- 
cate them.  For  there  is  no  field  of  inquiry,  however  apparently 
insignificant,  that  does  not  teach  the  worker  in  it  to  distrust  his  own 
powers  of  prevision  as  to  what  he  is  likely  to  find ;  to  expect  the  un- 
expected; to  be  suspicious  of  his  own  accuracy  if  everything  comes 
out  quite  as  it '  ought  to ; '  but  not  to  hazard  the  shadow  of  a  guess 
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about  the  degree  of '  utility  *  that  may  result  from  his  investigations. 
Man's  creative  energy  may  be  checked  and  hindered,  or  perverted 
from  the  truth ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  a  pedantic  school- 
master who  thought  he  could  whip  the  centuries  with  his  birch- 
broom. 

The  cosmos,  then,  which  science  now  presents  to  our  minds,  is 
only  a  part  of  something  larger  which  includes  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  whole  of  what  concerns  us,  and  no  more  than  what 
concerns  us.  Wherever  human  knowledge  establishes  itself,  that 
point  becomes  thenceforward  a  centre  of  practical  human  interest. 
It,  and  whatever  valid  inference  can  connect  with  it,  is  the  business 
of  all  mankind. 

So  also,  if  we  consider  the  limitation  imposed  on  our  idea  of  the 
internal  cosmos  by  the  changing  character  of  human  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  gained  more  than  we  have  lost  by  it.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  no  longer  think  of  conscience  and  reason  as  testifying  to 
us  of  things  eternal  and  immutable.  Human  nature  is  no  longer 
there,  a  definite  thing  from  age  to  age,  persisting  unaltered  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  cities  and  peoples.  Very  nearly  constant  it  is, 
practically  constant  for  so  many  centuries ;  but  not  constant  through 
that  range  of  time  which  it  practically  concerns  us  to  know  about 
and  to  ponder.  But,  on  the  other  side,  what  a  flood  of  light  is  let  in 
by  this  very  fact,  not  only  on  human  nature,  but  on  the  whole  world! 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
on  our  conception  of  man  and  of  nature.  Suppose  all  moving  things 
to  be  suddenly  stopped  at  some  instant,  and  that  we  could  be  brought 
fresh,  without  any  previous  knowledge,  to  look  at  this  petrified  scene. 
The  spectacle  would  be  intensely  absurd.  Crowds  of  people  would 
be  senselessly  standing  on  one  leg  in  the  street,  looking  at  one  an- 
other's backs ;  others  would  be  wasting  their  time  by  sitting  in  a 
train  in  a  place  difficult  to  get  at,  nearly  all  with  their  mouths  open 
and  their  bodies  in  some  contorted,  unrestful  posture.  Clocks  would 
stand  with  their  pendulums  on  one  side.  Everything  would  be  dis- 
orderly, conflicting,  in  its  wrong  place.  But  once  remember  that  the 
world  is  in  motion,  is  going  somewhere,  and  everything  will  be  ac- 
counted for  and  found  just  as  it  should  be.  Just  so  great  a  change 
of  view,  just  so  complete  an  explanation,  is  given  to  us  when  we 
recognise  that  the  nature  of  man  and  beast  and  of  all  the  world  is 
changing,  is  going  somewhere.  The  silly  maladaptations  in  organic 
nature  are  seen  to  be  steps  towards  the  improvement  or  discarding  of 
imperfect  organs.  The  baneful  strife  which  lurketh  inborn  in  us, 
and  goeth  on  the  way  with  us  to  hurt  us,  is  found  to  be  the  relic  of 
a  time  of  savage  or  even  lower  condition. 

It  is  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  fills  a  somewhat 
larger  space  in  our  attention  than  belongs  to  its  ultimate  influence. 
In  the  next  century,  perhaps,  men  will  not  think  so  much  about  it ; 
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they  will  be  paying  a  new  attention  to  some  new  thing.  But  it  will 
have  seized  upon  their  minds,  and  will  dominate  all  their  thoughts  to 
an  extent  that  we  cannot  as  yet  conceive.  When  the  sun  is  rising 
we  pay  special  attention  to  him  and  admire  his  glories ;  but  when  he 
is  well  risen  we  forget  him,  because  we  are  busy  walking  about  in  his 
light. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  maybe  made  to  compensate 
us  for  the  loss  of  the  immutable  and  eternal  verities  by  supplying  us 
with  a  general  conception  of  a  good  action,  in  a  wider  sense  than  the 
ethical  one. 

If  I  have  evolved  myself  out  of  something  like  an  amphioxus,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  I  have  become  better  by  the  change ;  I  have  risen  in 
the  organic  scale ;  I  have  become  more  organic.  Of  all  the  changes 
that  I  have  undergone,  the  greater  part  must  have  been  changes  in  the 
organic  direction ;  some  in  the  opposite  direction,  some  perhaps  neutral. 
But  if  I  could  only  find  out  which,  I  should  say  that  those  changes 
which  have  tended  in  the  direction  of  greater  organisation  were  good, 
and  those  which  tended  in  the  opposite  direction  bad.  Here  there  is 
no  room  for  proof ;  the  words  c  good '  and i  bad '  belong  to  the  practical 
reason,  and  if  they  are  defined,  it  is  by  pure  choice.  I  choose  that 
definition  of  them  which  must  on  the  whole  cause  those  people  who 
act  upon  it  to  be  selected  for  survival.  The  good  action,  then,  is  a 
mode  of  action  which  distinguishes  organic  from  inorganic  things,  and 
which  makes  an  organic  thing  more  organic,  or  raises  it  in  the  scale.  I 
shall  try  presently  to  determine  more  precisely  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  action ;  we  must  now  merely  remember  that  my  actions  are  to  be 
regarded  as  good  or  bad  according  as  they  tend  to  improve  me  as  an 
organism,  to  make  me  move  further  away  from  those  intermediate 
forms  through  which  my  race  has  passed,  or  to  make  me  retrace  these 
upward  steps  and  go  down  again.  Here  we  have  our  general  principle 
for  the  internal  cosmos,  the  world  of  our  own  actions. 

What  now  is  our  principle  for  the  external  cosmos  ?  We  consider 
here  again  not  a  statical  thing,  but  a  vast  series  of  events.  We  want 
to  contemplate  not  the  nature  of  the  external  universe  as  it  now  is, 
but  the  history  of  its  changes;  not  a  perpetual  cycle  of  similar 
events,  with  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  a  drama,  whose  beginning 
is  different  from  its  middle,  and  the  middle  from  the  end.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  which  are  what  concern  us,  the  solar  system  is  a  quite 
sufficient  cosmos.  We  have  certainly  a  history  of  it,  furnished  to  us  by 
the  nebular  hypothesis ;  and  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis  is  a  matter  of 
practical  interest,  because  the  failure  of  the  inferences  on  which  it  is 
founded  would  modify  our  actions  very  considerably.  Still  the  great 
use  of  it  is  to  show  that  the  life  upon  the  earth  must  have  been 
evolved  from  inorganic  matter ;  for  the  evolution  of  life  is  that  part 
of  the  history  of  the  cosmos  which  directly  concerns  us.  Now  here 
we  have  the  enormous  series  of  events  which  bridges  over  the  gulf 
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between  the  smallest  piece  of  colloid  matter  and  the  human  organism ; 
this  is  our  external  cosmos.  Must  we  leave  it  as  a  series  of  events  ? 
or  can  we  find  a  general  principle  by  which  the  series  shall  be  repre- 
sented as  a  single  event  constantly  going- on  ?  Clearly  we  can,  for 
the  single  event  is  a  mode  of  action  which  distinguishes  organic  from 
inorganic  things,  and  which  makes  organic  things  more  organic.  We 
may  regard  this  mode  of  action  as  the  generating  principle  which  has 
produced  all  the  life  upon  the  earth. 

We  arrive  thus  at  a  common  principle,  which  at  once  distinguishes 
good  actions  from  bad  in  the  internal  world,  and  which  has  created 
the  external  world,  so  far  as  it  is  living.  This  principle  is,  then,  a  fit 
object  for  cosmic  emotion  if  we  can  only  get  rid  of  the  vagueness  of 
its  definition.  And  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  personified  for  poetical  purposes.  For  we  may  regard  the  result 
of  this  mode  of  action,  extended  over  a  great  length  of  time,  as  in 
some  way  an  embodiment  of  the  action  itself.  In  this  way  the  human 
race  embodies  in  itself  all  the  ages  of  organic  action  that  have  gone 
to  its  evolution.  The  nature  of  organic  action,  then,  is  to  personify 
itself,  and  it  has  personified  itself  most  in  the  human  race. 

But  before  we  go  further  two  things  must  be  remarked.  First, 
the  very  great  influence  of  life  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
so  great  as  in  many  cases  to  be  comparable  to  the  effects  of  far  ruder 
changes.  Thus  we  have  rocks  composed  entirely  of  organic  remains, 
and  climate  changed  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  forests.  Secondly, 
although  we  have  restricted  our  cosmos  to  the  earth  in  space,  and  to 
the  history  of  life  upon  it  in  time,  there  is  no  necessity  to  maintain 
the  restriction.  For  we  must  suppose  that  organic  action  will  always 
take  place  when  the  elements  which  are  capable  of  it  are  present  under 
the  requisite  physical  conditions  of  temperature,  light,  and  environ- 
ment. It  is  therefore  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  it  is  confined 
to  our  own  planet. 

In  this  principle,  therefore,  we  must  recognise  the  mother  of  life, 
and  especially  of  human  life;  powerful  enough  to  subdue  the  elements, 
and  yet  always  working  gently  against  them ;  biding  her  time  in  the 
whole  expanse  of  heaven,  to  make  the  highest  cosmos  out  of  inorganic 
chaos ;  the  actor,  not  of  all  the  actions  of  living  things,  but  only  of  the 
good  actions ;  for  a  bad  action  is  one  by  which  the  organism  tends  to 
become  less  organic,  and  acts  for  the  time  as  if  inorganic. 

To  this  mother  of  life,  personifying  herself  in  the  good  works  of 
humanity,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  fitly  address  a  splendid  hymn 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's,  whose  meaning  if  I  mar  or  mistake  by  such  ap- 
plication, let  the  innooency  of  my  intent  plead  for  pardon  with  one 
into  whose  work  it  is  impossible  to  read  more  or  more  fruitful  meaning 
than  he  meant  in  the  writing  of  it : — 


Mother  of  man's  time-travelling  generations, 
Breath  of  his  nostrils,  heart-blood  of  his  hearty 
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God  above  all  Gods  worshipped  of  all  nations. 
Light  above  light,  law  beyond  law,  thou  art 

Thy  face  is  as  a  sword  smiling  in  sunder 
Shadows  and  chains  and  dreams  and  iron  things ; 

The  sea  is  dumb  before  thy  face,  the  thunder 
Silent,  the  skies  are  narrower  than  thy  wings. 


All  old  grey  histories  hiding  thy  clear  features, 

0  secret  spirit  and  sovereign,  all  men's  tales, 
Creeds  woven  of  men  thy  children  and  thy  creatures, 

They  have  woven  for  vestures  of  thee  and  for  veils. 

Thine  hands,  without  election  or  exemption, 
Feed  all  men  fainting  from  false  peace  or  strife, 

0  thou,  the  resurrection  and  redemption, 
The  godhead  and  the  manhood  and  the  life.6 

Still  our  conception  is  very  vague.  We  have  only  said  'good 
action  has  created  the  life  of  the  world,  and  in  so  doing  has  personi- 
fied itself  in  humanity ;  so  we  call  it  the  mother  of  life  and  of  man.9 
And  we  have  defined  good  action  to  be  that  which  makes  an  organism 
more  organic.  We  want,  therefore,  to  know  something  more  definite 
about  the  kind  of  action  which  makes  an  organism  more  organic. 

This  we  can  find,  and  of  a  nature  suitable  for  cosmic  emotion,  by " 
paying  attention  to  the  difference  between  molar  and  molecular 
movement.  We  know  that  the  particles  even  of  bodies  which  appear  to 
be  at  rest  are  really  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  agitation,  called  molecular 
motion,  and  that  heat  and  nerve-discharge  are  cases  of  such  motion. 
But  molar  motion  is  the  movement  in  one  piece  of  masses  large 
enough  to  be  seen. 

Now  the  peculiarity  of  living  matter  is  that  it  is  capable  of  com- 
bining together  molecular  motions,  which  are  invisible,  into  molar 
motions,  which  can  be  seen.  It  therefore  appears  to  have  the  property 
of  moving  spontaneously,  without  help  from  anything  else.  So  it  can 
for  a  little  while ;  but  it  is  then  obliged  to  take  molecular  motion 
from  the  surrounding  things  if  it  is  to  go  on  moving.  So  that  there 
is  no  real  spontaneity  in  the  case.  But  still  its  changes  of  shape,  due 
to  aggregation  of  molecular  motion,  may  fairly  be  called  action  from 
within,  because  the  energy  of  the  motion  is  supplied  by  the  substance 
itself,  and  not  by  any  external  thing.  If  we  suppose  the  same  thing 
to  be  true  for  a  complex  organism  that  is  true  for  a  small  speck  of 
living  matter — that  those  changes  in  it  which  are  directly  initiated 
by  the  living  part  of  the  organism  are  the  ones  which  distinguish  it 
from  inorganic  things,  and  tend  to  make  it  more  organic — then  we 
shall  have  here  the  nearer  definition  of  organic  action.  It  is  probable 
that  the  definition  as  I  have  stated  it  is  rather  too  precise — that  the 

•  Songs  before  Sunrise. 
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nature  of  the  action,  in  fact,  varies  with  circumstances  in  the  complex 
organism,  but  is  always  nearly  as  stated. 

Let  us  consider  what  this  means  from  the  internal  point  of  view. 
When  I  act  from  within,  or  in  an  organic  manner,  what  seems  to  me 
to  happen  ?  I  must  appear  to  be  perfectly  free,  for,  if  I  did  not,  I 
must  be  made  to  act  by  something  outside  of  me.  '  We  think  our- 
selves free,9  says  Spinoza, '  being  conscious  of  our  actions,  and  not  of 
the  causes  which  determine  them.'  But  we  have  seen  reason  .to 
believe  that  although  there  is  no  physical  spontaneity,  yet  the  energy 
for  such  an  action  is  taken  out  of  myself — i.e.  out  of  the  living 
matter  in  my  body.  As,  therefore,  the  immediate  origin  of  my 
action  is  in  myself,  I  really  am  free  in  the  only  useful  sense  of  the 
word.  'Freedom  is  such  a  property  of  the  will,'  says  Kant,  'as 
enables  living  agents  to  originate  events  independently  of  foreign 
determining  causes.' 

The  character  of  an  organic  action,  then,  is  freedom — that  is  to 
say,  action  from  within.  The  action  which  has  its  immediate  ante- 
cedents within  the  organism  has  a  tendency,  in  so  far  as  it  alters  the 
organism,  to  make  it  more  organic,  or  to  raise  it  in  the  scale.  The 
action  which  is  determined  by  foreign  causes  is  one  in  regard  to 
which  the  organism  acts  as  if  inorganic,  and  in  go  far  as  the  action 
tends  to  alter  it,  it  tends  also  to  lower  it  in  the  scale. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  only  a  part  of  the  body  of  a 
complex  organism  is  actually  living  matter.  This  living  matter 
carries  about  a  quantity  of  formed  or  dead  stuff;  as  Epictetus  says, 
^xrxapiov  el  fJdara&p  vetcpov — c  a  little  soul  for  a  little  bears  up  this 
corpse  which  is  man.' 7  Only  actions  originating  in  the  living  part 
of  the  organism  are  to  be  regarded  as  actions  from  within ;  the  dead 
part  is  for  our  purposes  a  portion  of  the  external  world.  And  so, 
from  the  internal  point  of  view,  there  are  rudiments  and  survivals  in 
the  mind  which  are  to  be  excluded  from  that  me,  whose  free  action 
tends  to  progress ;  that  baneful  strife  which  lurketh  inborn  in  us  is 
the  foe  of  freedom — this  let  not  a  man  stir  up,  but  avoid  and  flee. 

The  way  in  which  freedom,  or  action  from  within,  has  effected 
the  evolution  of  organisms,  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection.  For  the  improvement  of  a  breed  depends  upon 
the  selection  of  sports — that  is  to  say,  of  modifications  due  to  the 
overflowing  energy  of  the  organism,  which  happen  to  be  useful  to  it 
in  its  special  circumstances.  Modifications  may  take  place  by  direct 
pressure  of  external  circumstances ;  the  whole  organism  or  any  organ 
may  lose  in  size  and  strength  from  failure  of  the  proper  food,  but 

*  Swinburne,  Poems  and  Ballads.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  Dr. 
Beale's  theory  of  germinal  matter,  as  they  are  stated  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes ;  but  how- 
ever hard  it  may  be  to  decide  what  is  living  matter,  and  what  is  formed  stuff,  the 
distinction  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real  one,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  the  use  here 
made  of  it. 
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such  modifications  are  in  the  downward,  not  in  the  upward,  direction. 
Indirectly  external  circumstances  may  of  course  produce  upward 
changes ;  thus  the  drying  up  of  axolotl  pond*  caused  the  survival  of 
individuals  which  bad  *  sported '  in  the  direction  of  lungs.  But  the 
immediate  cause  of  change  in  the  direction  of  higher  organisation 
is  always  the  internal  and  quasi-spontaneous  action  of  the  organism. 

Freedom  we  call  it,  for  holier 

Name  of  the  soul's  there  is  none ; 
Surelier  it  labours,  if  alowlier, 

Than  the  metres  of  star  or  of  sun ; 
Slowlier  than  life  into  breath, 
Surelier  than  time  into  death, 

It  moves  till  its  labour  be  done.8 

The  highest  of  organisms  is  the  social  organism.  To  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  for  all  that  is  connected  with  it,  we  owe  the  first  clear  and 
rational  statement  of  the  analogy  between  the  individual  and  the 
social  organism,  which,  indeed,  is  more  than  an  analogy,  being  in 
many  respects  a  true  identity  of  process,  and  structure,  and  function. 
Our  main  business  is  with  one  property  which  the  social  organism 
has  in  common  with  the  individual — namely,  this,  that  it  aggregates 
molecular  motions  into  molar  ones.  The  molecules  of  a  social 
organism  are  the  individual  men,  women,  and  children  of  which  it  is 
composed.  By  means  of  it,  actions  which,  as  individual,  are  insigni- 
ficant, are  massed  together  into  the  important  movements  of  a 
society.  Cooperation,  or  band-work^  is  the  life  of  it.  Thus  it  is  able 
to  i  originate  events  independently  of  foreign  determining  causes,'  or 
to  act  with  freedom. 

Freedom  in  a  society,  then,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
anarchy.  It  is  the  organic  action  of  the  society  as  such  ;  the  union 
of  its  elements  in  a  common  work.  As  Mr.  Spencer  points  out, 
society  does  not  resemble  those  organisms  which  are  so  highly 
centralised  that  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  the.  important  thing,  and 
every  part  must  die  if  separated  from  the  rest,  but  rather  those  which 
will  bear  separation  and  reunion,  because,  although  there  is  a  certain 
union  and  organisation  of  the  parts  in  regard  to  one  another,  yet  the 
far  more  important  fact  is  the  life  of  the  parts  separately.  The  true 
health  of  society  depends  upon  the  communes,  the  villages  and  town- 
ships, infinitely  more  than  on  the  form  and  pageantry  of  an  imperial 
government.  If  in  them  there  is  band-work,  union  for  a  common 
effort,  converse  in  the  working  out  of  a  common  thought,  then  the 
Republic  is,  and  needs  not  to  be  made  with  hands,  though  Caesar 
have  his  guns  in  every  citadel.  None  the  less  it  will  be  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Republic,  as  she  grows  in  strength,  to  remove  him. 

•  Swinburne,  Songs  before  Sunrise. 
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So  long  as  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  freedom  is  there  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  it  is  not  until  society  is  utterly  divided  into  its 
elements  that  she  departs : — 

Courage  yet !  my  brother  or  my  sister ! 

Keep  011 I    liberty  is  to  be  subservM,  whatever  occurs ; 

That  is  nothing,  that  is  quell'd  by  one  or  two  failures,  or  any  number  of  failures, 

Or  by  the  indifference  or  ingratitude  of  the  people,  or  by  any  unfaithfulness, 

Or  the  show  of  the  tushes  of  power,  soldiers,  cannon,  penal  statutes. 

Revolt  t  and  still  revolt !  revolt  t 

What  we  believe  in  waits  latent  forever  through  all  the  continents,  and  all  the 

islands  and  ^archipelagos  of  the  sea ; 
What  we  believe  in  invites  no  one,  promises  nothing,  sits  in  calmness  and  light,  is 

positive  and  composed,  knows  no  discouragement, 
Waiting  patiently,  waiting  its  time. 

•  •••  •••• 

When  liberty  goes  out  of  a  place,  it  is  not  the  first  to  go,  nor  the  second  or  third 

to  go, 
It  waits  for  all  the  rest  to  go— it  is  the  last. 
When  there  are  no  more  memories  of  heroes  and  martyrs, 
And  when  all  life,  and  all  the  souls  of  men  and  women  are  discharged  from  any 

part  of  the  earth, 
Then  only  shall  liberty,  or  the  idea  of  liberty,  be  discharged  from  that  part  of  the 

earth, 
And  the  infidel  come  into  full  possession*9 

So  far  our  cosmic  conception  is  external.  Starting  with  organic 
action,  as  that  which  has  effected  the  evolution  of  life  and  all  the 
works  of  life,  we  have  found  it  to  have  the  character  of  freedom,  or 
action  from  within,  and  in  the  case  of  the  social  organism  we  have 
seen  that  freedom  is  the  organic  action  of  society  as  such,  which  is 
what  we  call  the  Republic.  The  Republic  is  the  visible  embodiment 
and  personification  of  freedom  in  its  highest  external  type. 

But  the  Republic  is  itself  still  further  personified,  in  a  way  that 
leads  us  back  with  new  light  to  the  conception  of  the  internal 
cosmos.  The  practice  of  band-work,  or  comradeship,  the  organic 
action  of  society,  has  so  moulded  the  nature  of  man  as  to  create  in  it 
two  specially  human  faculties — the  conscience  and  the  intellect. 
Conscience  is  an  instinctive  desire  for  those  things  which  conduce  to 
the  welfarcof  society ;  intellect  is  an  apparatus  for  connecting  sensa- 
tion and  action,  by  means  of  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  external 
world,  framed  in  common  and  for  common  purposes  by  the  social 
intercourse  of  men.  Conscience  and  reason  form  an  inner  core  in 
the  human  mind,  having  an  origin  and  a  nature  distinct  from  the 
merely  animal  passions  and  perceptions ;  they  constitute  the  soul  or 
spirit  of  man,  the  universal  part  in  every  one  of  us.  In  these  are 
bound  up,  embalmed  and  embodied,  all  the  struggles  and  searchings 
of  spirit  of  the  countless  generations  which  have  made  us  what  we 
are.     Action  which  arises  out  of  that  inner  core,  which  is  prompted 

9  Whitman,  Leave*  cf  Grose,  p.  363. 
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by  conscience  and  guided  by  reason,  is  free  in  the  highest  sense  of 
all ;  this  at  last  is  good  in  the  ethical  sense.  And  yet,  when  we  act 
with  this  most  perfect  freedom,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  we  that 
act,  but  Man  that  worketh  in  us.  He  whose  life  is  habitually 
governed  by  reason  and  conscience  is  the  free  and  wise  man  of  the 
philosophers  of  all  ages.  The  highest  freedom,  then,  is  identical  with 
the  Spirit  of  Man — 

The  earth-god  Freedom,  the  lonely 
Face  lightening,  the  footprint  unshod, 

Not  as  one  man  crucified  only 

Nor  scourged  with  but  one  life's  rod ; 

The  soul  that  is  substance  of  nations, 

Reincarnate  with  fresh  generations ; 
The  great  god  Man,  which  is  God.10 

The  social  organism  itself  is  but  a  part  of  the  universal  cosmos-, 
and  like  all  else  is  subject  to  the  uniformity  of  nature.  The  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth,  the  growth  and  effect  of  adminis- 
trative machinery,  the  education  of  the  race,  these  are  cases  of 
general  laws  which  constitute  the  science  of  sociology.  The  discovery 
of  exact  laws  has  only  one  purpose — the  guidance  of  conduct  by 
means  of  them.  The  laws  of  political  economy  are  as  rigid  as  those 
of  gravitation ;  wealth  distributes  itself  as  surely  as  water  finds  its 
level.  But  the  use  we  have  to  make  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  is  not 
to  sit  down  and  cry  *  Kismet ! '  to  the  flowing  stream,  but  to  construct 
irrigation  works.  And  the  use  which  the  Bepublic  must  make  of 
the  laws  of  sociology  is  to  rationally  organise  society  for  the  training 
of  the  best  citizens.  Much  patient  practice  of  comradeship  is  neces- 
sary before  society  will  be  qualified  to  organise  itself  in  accordance 
with  reason.  But  those  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  read  in 
them  that  the  kingdom  of  Man  is  at  hand. 

W.  K.  Cliffobd. 

*•  Swinburne,  Song$  before  Sunrise. 
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ROUND   THE  WORLD  IN  THE  'SUNBEAM.9 

III. 

At  last  the  hour  had  come  for  our  departure  from  Rio.  At  6  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  September,  the  ^Sunbeam's '  anchors  were 
weighed.  As  we  parted  company  with  our  kind  friends  on  board 
H.M.S. '  Volage '  and  the  gunboat '  Ready,'  we  exchanged  appropriate 
signals  of  good  wishes  for  mutual  prosperous  voyages,  of  gratitude 
for  kindnesses  received,  and  of  regret  at  parting. 

Limits  of  space  forbid  that  I  should  enter  upon  the  details  of  our 
passage  to  the  River  Plate.  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  September  we 
experienced  a  severe  gale  from  the  north.  On  the  11th  we  reached 
Montevideo,  and  on  the  following  day  we  steamed  up  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  estuary  of  the  Plate  is  the  embouchure  of  one  vast  system  of 
rivers.  The  Parana  is  navigable  for  a  thousand  miles,  above  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  the  upper  Parana  is  navigable  through  the  interior  of 
Brazil  for  another  thousand  miles. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  Plate  is  difficult.  The  channels  run  in 
a  tortuous  course  between  extensive  mud  flats.  They  are  not  buoyed, 
and  are  very  imperfectly  lighted.  The  currents  are  rapid  and  so 
uncertain  as  to  baffle  the  prophetic  powers  of  the  most  experienced 
pilots.  Hence  the  risk  of  losing  a  vessel  is  considerable,  and  the 
actual  losses  are  even  more  than  proportionate  to  the  unavoidable 
risk  incurred.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  organise 
means  for  the  salvage  of  vessels,  which  have  been  driven  on  to  the 
banks  and  shoals.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  insurance 
every  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  owner  of  a  worn-out  ship  to  bring 
her  career  to  a  close  on  one  of  the  mud-banks  in  the  Plate.  There 
is  no  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  distance  from  the  land  will 
be  too  great,  or  the  sea  too  tempestuous  for  a  boat  to  live  in  it.  Thus 
the  crew  will  be  saved,  while  the  sums  recoverable  from  the  under- 
writers will  provide  the  means  of  replacing  a  decayed  or  obsolete  ship 
by  the  purchase  of  a  new  vessel.  I  may  here  observe  that  the  foreign 
sailing  ships  which  trade  with  the.  River  Plate  are,  as  a  rule,  of  an 
inferior  class.     It  is  surprising  how  long  and  obstinate  a  resistance 
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can  be  made  to  the  most  legitimate  reforms :  where  the  public  at 
large  are  unacquainted  with  the  technicalities  or  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  where  the  persons  more  immediately  affected  are  indifferent, 
or  opposed  to  change.  The  former  rely  on  their  own  high  character 
and  knowledge  of  business  for  protection  against  dishonesty.  The 
latter  are  interested  in  abuses,  which  afford  opportunity  for  more  or 
less  profitable  speculation.  While  the  shipping  and  underwriting 
business  of  England  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  honourable  men,  and 
conducted  in  a  noble  spirit  of  enterprise,  there  are  some  unscrupulous 
people  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  trade,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law,  and  whose  vessels 
are  carelessly  navigated  in  such  tempting  situations  as  are  presented 
in  the  River  Plate. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  According  to  the  recent  report  of  Consul  Cowper  it  con- 
tains upwards  of  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  its  superficial  area  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000  square  miles,  situated  under  every  variety 
of  climate.  All  the  productions  of  the  temperate  zone  are  to  be 
found  in  its  central  provinces,  which  enjoy  a  climate  unsurpassed  by 
any  region  of  the  globe. 

With  all  the  disadvantages  of  constant  political  disturbances,  and 
most  imperfect  security  both  for  person  and  property,  the  Argentine 
Confederation  has  advanced  with  marvellous  strides.  In  a  speech 
delivered  in  1873  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  Dr.  Rawson,  an  ex-minister, 
pointed  out  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  had  advanced 
from  26,000,000  dollars  in  1862,  to  80,000,000  in  1872;  and  that 
immigration  had  increased  in  the  corresponding  period,  from  5,000 
to  40,000.  In  this  extensive  commerce  Great  Britain  has  obtained 
an  important  share,  as  the  following  figures  testify :  — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 
Of  which 

.    £13,285,766 

.    £9,024,081 

England  . 
France     . 
Belgium  . 
United  States  . 

.       8,868,824 

.       3,645,027 

693,517 

.       1,033,523 

.       1,978,861 

.       1,735,563 

.       2,778,301 

606,589 

•          •         1        !_•         i.           C 

...         _  . 

It  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  visit  to  this  country  to 
examine  the  colonies  established  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Argentine 
Bail  way.  As  the  son  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  contractors, 
by  whom  it  was  constructed,  I  could  not  but  regard  that  undertaking 
with  peculiar  interest.  It  is  described  by  Messrs.  Mulhall,  the 
authors  of  an  excellent  Argentine  Handbook,  as'  the  greatest  work 
ever  contemplated  in  the  Republic,  and  a  lasting  monument  of  that 
distinguished  American,  the  late  Mr.  Wheelwright,  the  friend  and 
townsman  of  Mr.  Peabody,  by  whom  the  concession  was  obtained  in 
1853. 
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The  line  of  the  Central  Argentine  Company  connects  Rosario 
-with  Cordova,  and  forms  the  first  section  of  a  railway,  which  it  was 
proposed  by  the  original  projectors  to  carry  across  the  Andes,  and 
thus  establish  a  continuous  line  of  communication  between  Val- 
paraiso and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  the  River  Plate. 
This  extensive  plan  is  gradually  being  carried  into  execution.  The 
line  to  Cordova  was  last  year  extended  to  Tucuman,  a  distance  of 
340  miles,  and  surveys  for  an  extension  to  Jujuy  have  already  been 
commenced. 

Civil  wars  intervening,  the  scheme  projected  by  Mr.  Wheelwright 
lay  in  abeyance  until  1852,  when  Congress  gave  a  new  concession* 
Interest  at  7  per  cent,  was  guaranteed  for  forty  years,  on  a  capital  not 
exceeding  6,400/.  a  mile,  and  a  free  grant  was  made  of  a  league  of 
land  on  either  side  of  the  line.  The  extent  of  this  grant  was  no  less 
than  600,000  acres.  This  territory  has  since  passed  into  the  hands 
of  an  association,  which  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  Scotch,  Swiss, 
and  Italian  colonists  into  the  country.  Their  operations  have  not 
been  attended  with  success ;  and  I  had  been  requested  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colonies,  and  to  advise  as  to  their 
future  management. 

The  distance  from  Bosario  to  Cordova  is  247  miles.  The  country 
traversed  presents  few  physical  features  of  special  interest.  The 
province  of  Rosario  is  a  grassy  plain.  After  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Rosario  and  Cordova  is  passed,  the  aspect  of  the 
country  becomes  more  arid.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  deserts, 
producing  only  a  few  stunted  bushes.  We  saw  deer  and  ostriches 
more  than  once  from  the  foot-plate  of  the  engine.  A  few  bands  of 
Indians,  not  more  domesticated  in  their  habits  than  the  indigenous 
animals,  and  far  more  savage  and  cruel  in  their  nature,  roam  over 
these  vast  wastes,  and  occasionally  attack  an  isolated  estancia. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  as  graziers, 
whether  of  sheep  or  cattle.  With  the  view,  however,  of  attracting  a 
more  numerous  population,  and  thus  creating  a  busy  traffic  on  the 
railway,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  arable  cultivation  on  the 
lands  conceded  to  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  Company.  For  this 
purpose  the  land  was  divided  into  plots  of  80  acres  each,  and  settlers 
were  introduced  from  Europe.  All  their  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
company,  and  each  was  provided  with  a  small  hut  and  a  well  on  his 
allotment.  The  first  colonies  were  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tions nearest  the  Rosario  Terminus.  Five  of  these  colonies  have 
been  formed,  with  a  total  population  of  4,524  Europeans  and  1,000 
native  settlers.  The  largest  of  these  is  Roldan,  with  a  population  of 
2,369.  The  more  fertile  lands  will  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat 
for  four  years  in  succession,  without  manure,  or  a  rotation  of  green 
crops.  A  station  master  on  the  line  rents  3,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  1,000  acres  were  sown  with  wheat.     In  1875  he  raised  six 
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bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  11*.,  the  selling  price  being 
22*.  The  unsettled  condition  of  commercial  affairs  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  wheat.  In  Rosario,  in  1876,  the  highest  price  was  52*.  the 
bushel.  This  lasted  for  a  very  short  time  only.  The  price  then  fell 
to  about  25*.,  at  which  figure  it  stood  for  more  than  six  months. 
These  oscillations  are  a  great  drawback  to  farmers,  and  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  borrow  capital  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 

As  a  rule  a  crop  of  nine  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  pays  well. 
Twenty  bushels,  however,  are  often  grown.  Consul  Joel,  in  his 
report  for  1875,  quotes  a  case  that  had  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion in  Roldan,'  one  of  our  colonies,  where  a  colonist  sowed  6  J  bushels 
on.8£  acres,  and  cropped  360  bushels,  which  was  over  40  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  seed  was  white  wheat,  which  is  used  exclusively  in 
this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  The  average  yield  of 
the  colonies  in  1875  was  12£  bushels  per  acre. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  figures  that  arable  cultivation  would 
yield  a  highly  satisfactory  return,  but  for  the  frequent  invasion  of  the 
locusts.  Their  periodical  visits  are  a  most  grievous  scourge.  They 
destroy,  in  a  few  hours,  crops,  orchards,  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds. 
While  riding  over  Messrs.  Hope's  farm,  we  saw  1,000  acres  of  wheat 
which  was  just  beginning  to  shoot,  in  the  very  process  of  being  eaten 
up.  The  locusts  were  so  numerous  that  they  both  darkened  the  air, 
and  covered  the  earth  with  a  swarm  so  dense,  that  the  blades  of  corn 
were  only  just  visible  here  and  there.  A  horse  walking  through  the 
wheat  caused  them  to  rise  in  myriads.  It  was  possible  that  the 
wheat  might  partially  recover,  provided  there  were  abundant  rains 
after  the  locusts  had  departed,  but  even  then  they  might  reappear  and 
resume  the  work  of  destruction.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  locust  in 
South  America  rivals  the  Colorado  beetle  in  ominous  and  surprising 
capability  for  doing  evil.  The  periodical  recurrence  of  this  terrible 
scourge  makes  it  impossible  for  the  farmer  in  these  countries  to  rely 
on  tillage  alone.  Tillage  must  be  combined  with  pasture.  The 
experience  of  the  natives,  who  are  the  most  successful  settlers,  has 
taught  them  this  lesson.  On  the  four  leagues  adjacent  to  Rosario, 
reserved  by  the  Government  from  expropriation,  and  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  the  natives,  there  is  no  tillage.,  but  vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared,  and  render  an  ample 
return  to  the  estancieros. 

In  riding  through  the  colonies  a  conspicuous  difference  is  apparent 
between  the  condition  of  the  individual  colonists.  Two  men  will  be 
found,  living  side  by  side,  who  commenced  colonial  life  under  precisely 
equal  conditions,  having  no  capital,  but  with  80  acres  of  land  assigned  to 
them  for  cultivation.  Of  these  the  one  is  prosperous,  the  owner  of 
the  land  he  uses,  and  free  from  debt  to  the  company.  His  neigh- 
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bour  will  have  paid  neither  principal  nor  interest  on  the  purchase- 
money  of  his  land,  he  will  have  done  nothing  to  reduce  his  indebted- 
ness for  money  advanced  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  be  living  in  a 
state  of  semi-starvation  and  misery.  In  such  cases,  and  they  are 
common,  you  generally  discover  an  obvious  explanation  in  the  bright 
intelligent  countenance  of  the  one,  and  the  dull  heavy  look  of  the 
other.  Yet  there  are  doubtless  numerous  instances  of  undeserved 
misfortunes. 

The  most  unhappy  of  the  colonies  established  on  the  line  of  the 
Central  Argentine  Railway,  is  situated  at  a  station  called  Tortugas. 
For  three  years  in  succession  the  crops  have  been  destroyed  by  locusts, 
drought,  and  hailstones.  The  drought  is  a  misfortune  peculiar  to  this 
colony.  The  other  drawbacks  are  felt  more  or  less  in  dvery  part  of  the 
Argentine  Confederacy.  I  conversed  at  length,  with  the  manager,  on 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  people  under  his  charge.  Unless 
their  crop,  which  has  already  been  devoured  by  locusts,  recovered, 
their  situation  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  I  very  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  colonists  into  a  more  favour- 
able district,  should  the  coming  harvest  again  prove  a  failure.  No- 
thing will  be  sacrificed  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  The 
colonists  have  brought  2,000  squares  (each  of  4£  acres  in  extent)  under 
cultivation,  and  the  valuation  of  the  cultivation  was  formerly  esti- 
mated at  10«.  a  square.  But  the  colonists  themselves  are  now  so 
thoroughly  disheartened,  that  they  would  willingly  leave  their  present 
lands  without  compensation,  if  they  were  to  receive  an  allotment  of 
an  equal  area  of  untitled  land  in  a  more  promising  situation.  Their 
dwellings  being  built  of  clods  of  earth,  or  dried  bricks,  have  no 
value,  except  for  the  roof  and  tiles,  and  the  latter  could  be  taken 
down  and  carted  to  another  site.  The  removal  would  not  involve 
the  company  in  any  expense,  as  the  settlers  would  be  prepared 
to  convey  their  scanty  possessions  in  their  own  carts  to  their  new 
allotments. 

Having  briefly  described  the  actual  condition  of  the  colonies,  I  turn 
to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  management  of  these  estates  in  the 
future.  The  grave  error  of  introducing  emigrants  from  Europe  at 
the  expense  of  the  company  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  special 
case  of  the  colonists  at  Tortugas  excepted,  no  further  expenditure 
should  be  incurred,  whether  in  giving  aid  to  those  already  settled  on 
our  lands,  or  in  attracting  new  settlers. 

The  natives,  and  foreigners,  who  have  already  had  experience  in 
this  country,  succeed  best,  and  are  the  most  regular  in  their  payments. 
The  policy  of  the  company  is  to  sit  still,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  sales  with  all  comers,  who  can  show  that  they  possess  suffi- 
cient resources  to  justify  them  in  making  an  agreement  to  purchase 
land.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  suitable  settlers.  Italian  Protestants 
have  of  late  been  removing  from  the  north  to  settle  on  our  land. 
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These  men  are  thrifty,  industrious,  and  acquainted  with  the  most 
effective  methods  of  tilling  land  in  these  countries. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  concession  of  land  from  the 
Government  to  the  Railway  Company  formed  a  vast  territory  of  no 
less  than  146  square  leagues.  Its  value,  however,  is  but  small,  and 
the  prices,  low  as  they  are,  which  may  ultimately  be  expected,  can 
only  be  realised  in  a  long  lapse  of  time.  I  give  the  figures  as  an 
indication  of  the  wild  character  of  the  country  in  the  South  American 
republics. 

Forty-two  leagues  of  the  concession  are  situated  within  the 
province  of  Santa  F£,  of  which  Rosario  is  the  capital.  The  value  of 
these  lands  is  6,0002.  a  league.  Ten  leagues  of  marshy  land  in  the 
same  province  arte  worth  3,0002.  a  league.  Ninety-four  leagues  are  in 
the  province  of  Cordova.  The.  district  is  an  uninhabited  desert,  and 
the  value  of  the  land  does  not  exceed  5001.  a  square  league. 

I  quitted  the  colonies  of  the  Central  Argentine  Land  Company 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  all  attempts  to  stimu- 
late emigration  artificially  are  full  of  hazard. 

Starting  on  the  22nd  of  September  we  made  an  interesting  excur- 
sion into  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Proceeding  twenty  miles 
by  railway  and  ten  miles  in  carriages  over  the  pampas,  we  reached  a 
large  farm,  belonging  to  one  of  the  principal  tramway  companies  of 
the  city.  The  farm  is  2,500  acres  in  extent,  and  consists  of  good 
pasture  land,  watered  by  a  brimming  brook.  It  was  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  for  8,0002.,  and  no  less  than  24,0002.  has  been  offered  for 
the  property  within  the  last  six  months.  A  hundred  men  are  here 
employed  as  horsekeepers,  and  in  gathering  in  the  hay  and  green 
crops  required  for  a  stud  of  800  horses.  The  wages  of  the  farm 
labourers,  or  peons,  are  22.  a  month.  They  are  lodged  and  found  at 
an  additional  cost  of  thirty  shillings  a  month. 

Lucerne  is  the  most  advantageous  food  for  cattle  in  this  country. 
Five  crops  are  obtained  every  year.  Of  maize  the  return  is  ample. 
Oats  are  a  failure :  nothing  but  straw  is  produced.  *  Wheat,'  says 
Sir  Woodbine  Parish, '  requires  the  cooler  climate  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  provinces.'  Flax  and  hemp  have  been  tried  with  success. 
The  vine,  the  orange,  the  fig,  and  the  peach  flourish  luxuriantly, 
especially  the  latter.  The  price  of  lean  stock  is  about  thirty  shillings 
a  head.  When  fatted,  which  takes  about  three  months  on  good  land, 
the  same  cattle  will  fetch  42.  a  head.  Horses  not  broken  can  be 
bought  for  32.,  and  will  generally  stand  regular  work  in  the  tramway 
cars  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Cattle  for  forming  herds  are  obtainable 
at  from  188.  to  208.  per  head. 

From  the  tramway  farm  we  drove  to  the  estancia  of  Mr.  B , 

and  on  the  following  morning  I  rode  round  his  farm.     It  contains 
45,000  sheep,  which  are  fed  on  3,820  squares  of  land,  each  of  4£ 
acres  in   extent.      In  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  it  is   com- 
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monly  estimated  that  from  20,000  to  17,000  sheep  can  be  fed  on 
a  league  of  superior  land.  If  this  assumption  can  be  justified  by 
experience,  land  in  the  Argentine  Confederation  will  carry  more  sheep 
than  an  equal  area  in  Australia.  Here  three  sheep  can  be  fed  on  one 
acre.  In  Australia  three  acres  are  required  to  feed  one  sheep.  In 
the  Argentine  Confederation  wool  can  be  produced  for  4d.  per  pound. 
In  Australia  unwashed  wool  could  not  be  produced  under  9d.  per 
pound.  The  Australian  wool  is  now  nearly  as  burry  as  the  Argentine, 
but  the  former  has  a  superior  staple.  In  the  Argentine  Confederation 
a  flock  of  2,000  sheep  should  produce  400  arrobas  of  wool,  an  arroba 
weighing  25*35  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  arroba  should  sell  for  75 
dollars ;  and  taking  off  10  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  shearing,  baling, 
and  other  charges,  there  remains  a  profit  of  65  dollars  a  ton,  or  1  Is. 
per  arroba,  or  a  total  return  of  220J.  from  each  flock  of  2,000  sheep. 
The  positive  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  flock,  including 
the  rent  of  land  and  the  wages  of  the  shepherd,  are  from  1202.  to 
1502.  a  year.  The  wool  alone  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Argentine  sheep-owner,  and  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
embarked.  The  tallow  and  the  new  stock  are  a  clear  additional 
profit.  In  good  years,  the  profits  realised  in  this  country  are  much 
larger  than  in  Australia.  On  the  other  hand  the  risks  from  drought 
are  greater.  The  calculations  I  have  given  are  based  on  statements 
furnished  to  me  by  gentlemen  of  long  experience,  who  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  comparing  their  results  with  those  obtained  in 
Australia.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  an  Australian  sheep-farmer 
might  be  disposed  to  modify  the  figures  in  favour  of  his  own 
country. 

The  same  subject  was  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  in  the 
report,  which  he  wrote  when  Charg£  d' Affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
does  not  advise  emigrants  to  come  to  the  River  Plate  with  the  view 
of  engaging  in  agriculture  ;  for  though  the  soil,  consisting  of  marine 
and  alluvial  deposit,  is  remarkably  fertile,  yet  there  are  numerous 
obstacles  to  successful  cultivation,  'including  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  violent  storms  of  wind,  dust,  and  rain,  long-continued 
droughts,  heavy  and  persistent  rains,  locusts,  bichos,  basket>-worms, 
and  ants.9 

Mr.  Macdonnell  recommends  sheep-farming  as  the  most  lucrative 
occupation  in  which  British  settlers  can  engage.  Cattle-farming  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  natives,  many  of  whom  have  made  large 
fortunes.  Herds  of  cattle  require  extensive  pastures,  and  can  be 
kept  most  advantageously  in  the  outlying  provinces,  where  land  is 
cheap.  For  sheep  a  less  extent  of  land  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be 
of  superior  quality. 

The  natural  grasses  of  Buenos  Ayres  possess  admirable  fattening 
qualities,  and  the  flocks  produce  a  description  of  wool  especially 
adapted  for  fine  kersey  cloths,  and  extensively  consumed  in  France 
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and  Belgium.  Th£  yarn  spun  from  it  in  the  latter  country  is  in 
great  demand  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Germany. 

The  increase  in  the  export  of  wool  is  remarkable.  While  42,275 
hales  were  exported  in  1860,  there  were  exported  in  1870  of  wool 
160,369  bales,  of  the  value  of  2,1 95,1 19J.,  and  upwards  of  57,000,000 
pounds  of  sheepskins. 

Mr.  St.  John,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Macdonneil,  in  his  report  for 
1875,  speaks  of  wool  as  by  far  the  most  important  product  of  the 
country.  The  amount  in  English  pounds  exported  in  1873  was 
156,781,756,  on  which  the  official  valuation  was  3,416,156!.,  making 
the  bale  of  800  English  pounds  to  be  worth  17£.  8«.  1\d.  In  the 
following  year  the  same  authority  gives  the  value  of  the  wool  ex- 
ported at  3,592,629J.,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Belgium    ....    £2,242,536 
France       ....  223,485 

England    ....         213,432 

The  treatment  of  the  subjects  under  consideration  would  be  in- 
complete without  an  attempt  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  suitability  of 
the  Argentine  Eepublic  as  a  field  for  British  emigration. 

The  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  have  been  con- 
cisely summed  up  by  Mr.  Macdonneil.  The  chief  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  a  British  emigrant  are  the  language ;  the  invasions  of 
Indians ;  the  unjust  seizure  of  property  both  by  rebel  and  govern- 
ment troops ;  the  difficulty  of  transporting  in  a  roadless  country ; 
the  defective  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  jealousy  with  which 
all  foreigners  are  regarded  by  the  native  inhabitants. 

According  to  Consul  Cowper,  the  great  body  of  British  emigrants 
to  the  Eepublic  are  Irish.  They  are  admirable  colonists.  The  suc- 
cessful sheep-farming  in  the  Republic  is  mainly  in  their  hands,  and 
yet  they  receive  no  protection  from  the  government  against  the 
marauding  gauchos.  'Why,'  then  he  says,  'with  colonies  of  our 
own,  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  consequently  with  every 
variety  of  climate  and  production — with  the  United  States,  which 
is  only  politically  a  foreign  country,  British  subjects  can  be  induced 
to  migrate  to  foreign  lands,  where  laws,  customs,  and  languages  are 
all  different  from  those  of  their  own  country,  and  where  the  admini- 
stration of  the  laws  is  defective,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive :  but  I 
would  remind  them,  that  if,  in  addition  to  the  pain  of  abandoning 
their  native  land,  and  the  laws  under  which  they  have  grown  up 
and  been  protected,  they  seek  an  unknown  land  where  everything  is 
changed,  they  weight  themselves  for  the  race  of  life,  and  no  advan- 
tage which  may  be  offered  them  will  compensate  for  the  chances  they 
have  lost  in  rejecting  those  fertile  fields  of  emigration  which  had 
been  prepared  for  them  by  their  own  countrymen.' 

Such  are  the  disadvantages.     On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  is 
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healthy,  the  soil  fertile,  the  territory  sparsely  populated,  and  the  land 
in  consequence  obtainable  at  moderate  prices. 

There  is  one  class  of  immigrants  from  England,  already  too 
numerously  represented  in  Buenos  Ayres,  for  whom  failure  can  with- 
out any  hesitation  be  predicted.  These  are  the  young  gentlemen,  of 
slender  education,  and  idle  disposition,  who  have  lived  too  fast  at 
home,  and  having  squandered  their  slender  inheritance,  and  exhausted 
the  patience  and  generosity  of  their  relatives,  are  sent  out  to  retrieve 
their  fallen  fortunes  in  a  land  which  demands,  as  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  success,  both  practical  experience  in  the  management  of 
stock,  and  the  sterling  moral  qualities  of  thrift,  energy,  and  self- 
control. 

The  settlers  most  likely  to  succeed  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
manual  labourers.  For  them  an  English-speaking  country  is  far 
preferable.  English  emigrants  to  the  River  Plate  should  be  men 
possessing  a  little  capital,  who  are  prepared  to  go  through  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  some  years'  duration  under  a  successful  estanciero, 
paying  for  their  board  and  lodging  with  their  manual  labour,  able  to 
command  a  capital  of  not  less  than  2,0002.,  and  patient  enough  to 
wait  until  they  have  learned  the  art  of  managing  an  estate  in  these 
countries,  before  they  venture  to  take  an  estancia  on  their  own 
account. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  favourite  field  for  Italian  emi- 
gration. Italy  supplies  more  than  half  the  number  of  emigrants  who 
land  on  these  shores,  and  the  influx  has  not  hitherto  been  checked  by 
the  strong  prejudices,  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  authorities 
and  by  the  whole  native  population.  The  Italians  settle  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  towns,  and  from  this  circumstance  they  are  acquiring 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  a  political  influence  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  the  Argentines  view  with  bitter  jealousy. 

The  Italians  come  here  almost  exclusively  in  the  hope  of  amass- 
ing such  a  competency  as  may  enable  them  to  end  their  days  in 
their  native  land  in  comparative  comfort,  if  not  in  affluence.  Of 
the  140,000  or  150,000  Italians  who  have  landed  in  this  Republic 
since  1862,  one-third  at  least  have  returned  home.  The  Italians 
cannot  therefore  be  esteemed  a  valuable  addition  to  the  population 
of  the  Republic.  They  seldom  have  sufficient  enterprise  to  leave  the 
towns  and  bring  new  districts  under  cultivation.  The  great  body 
of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  men  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  They  come  almost  exclusively  from  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  *  According  to  official  data,'  says  Mr.  Macdonnell, ' 400,000 
immigrants  land  yearly  in  the  United  States;  of  these  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  proceed  immediately  to  the  interior.  Here,  however, 
during  the  year  1870,  out  of  upwards  of  40,000  immigrants,  not  more 
than  1,000  proceeded  to  the  interior  provinces.' 

The  difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
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public  is,  that  in  one  case  the  immigrant  is  a  producer,  in  the  other 
a  consumer.  Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Anglo-German  immi- 
grants who  land  in  New  York  are  agriculturists ;  the  arrivals  from 
the  south  of  Europe  scarcely  exceeding  3,000. 

The  statistics  of  population  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  non- 
agricultural  tendency  of  the  Argentine  immigrants.  Out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,736,901,  1,114,160  are  disseminated  over  500,000  square 
miles,  or  barely  two  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  On  the  other  hand, 
che  density  of  population  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  40,000  per 
square  mile,  or  one-third  more  than  that  of  London.  The  immi- 
grants from  Italy  remain  for  the  most  part  in  the  capital. 

Like  the  Brazilian  Government,  the  authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres 
have  made  some  abortive  efforts  to  establish  State  colonies  in  the 
Bepublic.  A  wiser  policy  ha3  been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
The  action  of  their  government  has  been  limited  to  the  enactment  in 
1862  of  the  liberal  homestead  law,  which  has  attracted  emigrants  to 
the  States  in  numbers,  increasing  rapidly  from  76,396  in  1861  to 
156,844  in  1862,  and  258,989  in  1869.  In  the  Argentine  Republic 
the  principle  of  free  gifts  of  land  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted.  The 
land  law,  passed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1871,  contains  provisions  for 
the  sale  of  the  frontier  lands  in  lots  of  eight  square  leagues,  or  13,300 
acres,  at  prices  equal  to  1«.  9d.  per  statute  acre,  payable  one-tenth  in 
cash,  and  the  remainder  in  eight  yearly  instalments. 

The  experience  of  public  and  private  efforts  to  foster  emigration 
by  artificial  means  has  been  equally  discouraging  in  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  It  must  be  the  same  in  all  descriptions  of 
enterprise,  where  success  can  only  be  achieved  by  much  toil  and  acute 
intelligence,  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  prospect  of 
adequate  reward  for  exertion,  and  by  the  conviction  that  there  will 
be  none  to  share  or  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  indolence  or  in- 
capacity. It  is  by  technical  knowledge  in  one  case,  in  another  by 
close  attention  to  detail,  in  another  by  a  wise  choice  of  agents,  that 
success  in  business  can  be  attained.  In  administrative  enterprise, 
whether  in  the  sphere  of  commerce  or  agriculture,  State  interference 
and  corporate  management  are  equally  inappropriate. 

'  It  is,'  says  Mr.  Burke,  '  one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legislation, 
and  what  has  often  engaged  my  thoughts  whilst  I  followed  that  pro- 
fession, what  the  State  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct  by  the 
public  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave  with  as  little  interference 
as  possible  to  individual  discretion.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be 
laid  down  on  the  subject  that  will  not  admit  of  exceptions,  many 
permanent,  some  occasional.  But  the  clearest  line  of  distinction 
which  I  could  draw,  whilst  I  had  my  chalk  to  draw  any  outline,  was 
this :  that  the  State  ought  to  confine  itself  to  what  regards  the 
State,  or  the  creatures  of  the  State ;  namely,  the  exterior  establish- 
ment of  its  religion,  its  magistracy,  its  revenue,  its  military  force 
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by  sea  and  land,  the  corporations  that  owe  their  existence  to  its  fiat ; 
in  a  word,  to  everything  that  is  truly  and  properly  public — to  the 
public  peace,  to  the  public  safety,  to  the  public  order,  to  the  public 
prosperity.  Statesmen  who  know  themselves  will,  with  the  dignity 
which  belongs  to  wisdom,  proceed  only  in  this  superior  orb  and  first 
mover  of  their  duty,  steadily,  vigilantly,  severely,  courageously: 
whatever  remains  will,  in  a  manner,  provide  for  itself.  But  as  they 
descend  from  a  state  to  a  province,  from  a  province  to  a  parish,  and 
from  a  parish  to  a  private  house,  they  go  on  accelerated  in  their  fall. 
They  cannot  do  the  lower  duty,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  try  it, 
they  will  certainly  fail  in  the  higher.' 

I  conclude  this  account  of  our  visit  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
with  some  extracts  from  my  Journal  describing  a  journey  towards  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Confederation. 

We  started  on  the  24th  of  September  ;  and  as  our  disembarkation 
from  the  '  Sunbeam '  was  the  only  serious  nautical  adventure  of  the 
whole  voyage,  it  shall  be  described  circumstantially.  We  had  re- 
mained on  board  until  4  p.m.  The  weather  throughout  the  day  was 
boisterous,  the  wind  gradually  increasing  until  it  blew  a  hard  gale 
from  the  south-east.  As  a  seaport,  Buenos  Ayres  is  by  no  means 
advantageously  situated.  An  extensive  shoal  in  front  of  the  town 
makes  it  necessary  for  vessels,  drawing  thirteen  feet,  to  anchor  at 
a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  shore ;  and  the  anchorage  is  exposed 
to  winds  from  every  quarter,  except  the  west.  Hence,  whenever 
strong  winds  are  experienced,  and  they  prevail  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  communication  with  the  shore  becomes  always 
•disagreeable,  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impracticable. 

The  exigencies  of  this  seaport  have  produced  a  special  class  of 
•decked  whale  boats,  which  sail  admirably,  and  are  good  sea  boats. 
These  useful  craft  are  generally  employed  to  communicate  with  ships 
in  the  outer  roadstead.  It  was  in  one  of  these  whale  boats  that 
we  landed  from  the  '  Sunbeam,9  not  without  difficulty,  this  afternoon. 
We  made  a  rapid  passage,  scudding  before  the  wind  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  roadstead;  but  as  we  approached  the  shore  it  was 
evident  that  the  operation  of  landing  would  be  far  from  easy.  A 
long  pier  has  been  built  on  iron  piles.  We  made  for  the  end  of  this 
.pier,  but  we  missed  it,  and  were  obliged  to  anchor,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  driven  into  the  broken  waters  under  our  lee,  which  were  too 
shallow  even  for  our  whale  boat.  In  ordinary  weather  passengers 
are  landed  without  difficulty  in  small  skiffs.  Two  men  put  off 
in  one  of  these  boats,  to  convey  us  to  the  shore,  and  after  a  hard 
struggle,  though  the  distance  did  not  exceed  200  yards,  they  reached 
the  whale  boat.  I  jumped  into  the  skiff,  with  my  two  little  girls 
and  two  maid-servants.  We  had  a  hazardous  pull  through  the 
broken  surf  to  the  landing-place.  Once,  when  the  crest  of  a  short 
wave  broke  into  the  boat,  the  boatmen  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving 
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up  the  attempt  to  reach  the  pier ;  bat  when  I  seized  an  oar,  and 
began  to  pull  myself,  they  resumed  their  task  with  redoubled  efforts. 
Example  always  has  a  stimulating  effect.  Its  beneficial  influence 
was  felt  in  the  present  case,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  our  little 
party,  though  drenched  to  the  skin,  was  safely  landed.  I  made 
two  more  trips  in  the  same  boat,  the  crew  being  reinforced  with  a 
third  oarsman.  I  was  truly  thankful  when  all  the  members  of  our 
party  were  safely  brought  to  land. 

After  dining  at  the  excellent  Hotel  de  la  Paix,we  started,  at  10  P.M. 
in  a  special  train  for  Azul,  the  terminus  of  the  Southern  Eailway. 
We  reached  our  destination  at  6  a.m.  Azul  is  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  distant  about  200  miles  from 
the  capital.  Until  a  recent  period  it  was  often  threatened  by  the 
Indians,  who  are  only  kept  at  bay  at  the  present  time  by  the  military 
force  stationed  here,  under  Colonel  Donovan.  One-third  of  the 
inhabitants  are  tame  Indians.  We  visited  the  residence  of  one  of 
their  chiefs.  It  consists  of  a  mud  hut,  in  a  large  enclosure  formed 
by  mud  walls.  In  the  open  air,  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  there  was  Ik 
fire,  round  which  the  family  of  the  chieftain,  consisting  of  three 
women  and  three  children,  were  crouching.  They  sat  motionless, 
while  we  gazed  at  their  not  unpleasing  countenances,  which  much 
resemble  those  of  the  Indians  of  North  America.  They  have  sharp 
features,  high  cheek-bones,  dark  hair,  a  yellow  complexion,  and 
handsome  eyes.  When  the  regular  troops  go  forth  to  attack  the 
savage  tribes,  they  are  accompanied  by  the  same  Indians,  who  act  as 
skirmishers  and  scouts.  Our  host  was  invited  to  show  us  what  he 
eould  do  with  the  bolas;  but  his  hand  had  lost  its  cunning,  and  his 
performance  was  not  wonderful. 

The  sights  of  Azul  having  been  exhausted,  we  drove  to  a  large 
estancia,  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  the  property  of  Mr.  Frere,  a 
German  settler. »  This  gentleman  is  the  proprietor  of  36  square  miles 
of  land,  and  the  owner  of  50,000  sheep,  2,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
400  horses.  For  our  entertainment  and  instruction  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  pampas,.  Mr.  Frere  had  kindly  ordered  a  troop  of 
horses  to  be  driven  into  his  corral.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw 
the  lazo  used,  and  an  untamed  horse  ridden  by  a  domidor. 

For  a  description  of  the  lazo,  I  shall  refer  to  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Darwin :  '  The  lazo  consists  of  a  very  strong,  but  thin,  well-plaited 
rope  made  of  raw  hide.  One  end  is  attached  to  the  broad  surcingle, 
which  fastens  together  the  complicated  gear  of  the  recade,  or  saddle 
used  in  the  pampas ;  the  other  is  terminated  by  a  small  ring  of  iron 
or  brass,  by  which  a  noose  can  be  formed.  The  gaucho,  when  he  is 
going  to  use  the  lazo,  keeps  a  small,  coil  in  his  bridle-hand,  and  in 
the  other  holds  the  running  noose,  which  is  made  very  large,  gene- 
rally having  a  diameter  of  about  eight  feet.  This  he  whirls  round  his 
.head,  and  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  his  wrist  keeps  the  noose  open ; 
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then,  throwing  it,  he  causes  it  to  fall  on  any  particular  spot  he 


The  horses  having  been  brought  together,  as  I  have  said,  into  the 
corral,  were  driven  round  the  enclosure  at  full  gallop.  Six  gauchos, 
armed  with  the  lazo,  then  entered  the  ring,  and,  singling  out  a  mare 
or  a  foal,  threw  their  lazos  at  the  animal  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
catch  both  the  front  legs.  The  horse  being  caught  by  the  fore  legs 
falls  over  on  the  shoulder  with  a  heavy  thud,  and  must  often  receive 
a  serious  if  not  a  permanent  injury.  The  gaucho,  holding  the  legs 
firmly,  proceeds  to  make  a  circle  round  the  fallen  animal.  He 
gradually  succeeds  in  catching  one  of  the  hind  legs,  draws  it  close  to 
the  fore  legs,  and  so  binds  the  three  together.  After  this  the  horse 
is  powerless.  After  witnessing  for  some  time  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  lazo  can  be  used,  the  stallion  which  had  been  herded 
with  the  troop  of  mares  was  singled  out  and  captured.  He  had 
never  been  ridden  before ;  and  we  were  now  to  see  an  exhibition  of 
the  rare  skill  and  courage  in  the  saddle,  for  which  the  gaucho  horse- 
men are  famous. 

The  horse,  having  been  thrown  by  means  of  the  lazo,  as  it  has 
already  been  explained,  the  process  of  saddling  and  bridling  shall  be 
described  in  the  graphic  and  accurate  language  of  Mr.  Parwin: 
'  The  gaucho,  sitting  on  the  horse's  neck,  fixes  a  strong  bridle,  with- 
out a  bit,  to  the  lower  jaw :  this  he  does  by  passing  a  narrow  thong 
through  the  eye-holes  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  and  several  times 
round  both  jaw  and  tongue.  The  two  front  legs  are  now  tied  closely 
together  with  a  strong  leather  thong,  fastened  by  a  slip  knot.  The 
lazo,  which  bound  the  three  together,  being  then  loosed,  the  horse 
rises  with  difficulty.  The  gaucho,  now  holding  fast  the  bridle  fixed 
to  the  lower  jaw,  leads  the  horse  outside  the  oorraL  If  a  second 
man  is  present  (otherwise  the  trouble  is  much  greater),  he  holds  the 
animal's  head,  whilst  the  first  puts  on  the  horse-cloths.  When  the 
saddling  is  finished,  the  animal  is,  from  fear  and  the  previous  exertion, 
white  with  foam  and  sweat.' 

The  process,  as  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  was  closely  followed  in 
the  present  instance.  A  sheepskin,  however,  was  substituted  for  a 
saddle,  and  the  domidor,  or  horse-breaker,  only  used  the  stirrup  to 
mount  his  horse.  Before  he  was  saddled  the  horse  made  tremendous 
struggles  to  get  free,  but  a  powerful  and  active  gaucho,  arrayed  in  a 
red  shirt,  black  riding-boots — his  long  black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind 
— altogether  a  most  striking  and  picturesque  personage,  held  him 
firmly  with  the  halter,  and  by  the  exertion  of  great  muscular  strength 
was  enabled  to  resist  the  struggler.  At  length  the  domidor  mounted 
his  hitherto  unridden  charger.  The  lazo  was  cast  loose  from  the 
fore  legs,  and  the  animal,  pursued  by  a  gaucho  on  horseback,  who  plied 
him  sharply  with  the  whip,  and  harassed  by  a. troop  of  dogs,  barking 
furiously  at  his  heels,  was  free  to  do  his  utmost  to  throw  his  rider. 
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The  great  object  was  to  keep  the  horse  in  constant  and  rapid  move- 
ment. While  at  a  hard  gallop,  the  horse  could  neither  kick  nor 
plunge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  an  accom- 
plished horseman ;  but  when,  as  it  happened  from  time  to  time,  the 
horse  stopped  abruptly,  arched  his  back,  threw  his  head  down,  and 
then  made  a  great  buck  jump,  executing,  in  a  strange  way,  a  figure 
of  qo  in  mid  air,  alighting  on  his  fore  legs,  and  with  his  hind  legs 
kicking  desperately,  it  required  horsemanship  and  muscular  power  of 
no  ordinary  kind  on  the  part  of  his  rider  to  keep  his  seat  unshaken. 
The  domidor  scarcely  touched  the  bridle ;  but  he  clasped  the  horse 
with  a  grip  of  iron,  his  knees  were  buried  deep  in  the  sheepskin 
saddle,  and  his  bare  heels  were  fixed  as  firmly  as  with  a  vice  under 
the  horse's  belly.  After  many  a  desperate  rush,  many  a  vehement 
struggle,  and  many  furious  gallops  to  and  fro,  guided  in  his  mad  erratic 
course  by  the  lash  of  his  rider,  and  the  attendant  gaucho,  the  wild 
horse  was  brought  back  to  the  corral,  exhausted,  and  for  the  moment 
subdued  by  the  power  of  his  rider  and  his  own  unaccustomed  efforts. 
After  witnessing  this  most  remarkable  feat  of  horsemanship,  we 
bade  farewell  to  our  host,  and  returned  to  the  railway,  escorted  by 
Colonel  Donovan.  We  owe  much  to  his  kindness  in  preparing  for 
our  visit. 

In  our  walks  with  the  Colonel  this  morning,we  heard  many  interest- 
ing narratives  of  warfare  with  the  wild  Indians.    These  naked  horse- 
men of  the  pampas  fight  bravely,  but  they  cannot  resist  the  Remington 
breech-loading  rifle.      When  the  regular  troops  advance  to  the 
attack,  the  Indians  rarely  make  a  stand.    Nevertheless,  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  Colonel  Donovan  has  fought  four  engagements 
with  bands  of  marauders,  and  on  a  recent  occasion  rescued  30,000 
head  of  cattle,  which  had  been  stolen.    The  Indians  sell  all  the 
cattle  to   the  Chilians.      They  have  therefore  to  drive  their  spoil 
for  a  great  distance,  and,  unless  their  operations  were  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  they  would  make  but  small  profit  by  their  hazardous 
enterprises.    At  the  date  of  our  visit  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
advance  the  Argentine  frontier  further  south,  and  to  defend  it  by  a 
chain  of  forts  and  a  deep  ditch.    According  to  the  statement  in  the 
last  Presidential  message,  this  plan  has  been  carried  out.    The  new 
frontier  on  the  south  has  been  formed  from  Bahia  Blanca,  on  the 
coast,  in  39°  S.  latitude,  to  Rio  Quinto,  in  the  interior,  in  34°  S. 
latitude  and  64°  W.  longitude.     Its  length  is  381  miles,  and  it  is  de- 
fended by  seven  principal  forts  with  villages  attached,  and  by  1 1 9  block 
houses  and  smaller  forts.    Where  the  country  is  most  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians,  a  fosse  has  been  dug,  65  miles  long,  and 
telegraphic  communication  has  been  established  for  a  distance  of 
200  miles. 

It   is    proposed  to  fortify  a  similar  frontier  line  on  the  west, 
extending  from  Rio  Quinto  to  Fort  San  Rafael  in  Mendoza.    The 
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President  speaks  of  the  success  of  tbese  works  with  the  utmost 
confidence. 

As  we  travelled  on  our  return  journey  from  Azul,  by  daylight,  we 
were  enabled  to  see  the  richness  of  the  pastures  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  soil  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  lucerne.  In  winter  the  thistles 
cover  the  ground,  in  some  districts,  with  masses  of  green  leaves.  In 
summer  they  rise  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
traverse  the  pampas,  except  by  the  regular  tracks.  The  agricultural 
statistics  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are  summarised  by  Consul  Cowper 
in  his  last  report.  According  to  his  estimate,  there  exist  in  the 
country  80,000,000  sheep,  15;000,000  horned  cattle,  and  4,000,000 
horses.  Their  value  is  estimated  at  30,000,000k  About  500,000 
mares  and  cows  and  12,000,000  sheep  are  annually  slaughtered.  The 
wool,  hides,  sheepskins,  horns,  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  and  other 
products  exported  are  valued  at  9,000,000£. 

The  value  of  the  hides  and  skins  exported  in  1875,  according  to 
Mr.  St.  John,  was  1,669,2112.,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
486,5821.  The  export  of  ox  and  cow,  salted,  in  the  same  year  was 
576,4092. 

The  abundance  of  horses  is  shown  in  the  lavish  employment  of 
these  animals.  One  at  least  is  provided  for  every  farm  labourer.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  six  horses  yoked  in  two  ranks  to  a  two- 
wheel  cart.  'Even  the  very  beggars,'  says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish, 
4  solicit  alms  frojn  the  saddle.' 

If  only  political  tranquillity  and  personal  security  could  be  main- 
tained, an  era  of  material  prosperity  would  be  assured  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  The  actual  President  Avellaneda  owes  his  election  to 
the  clerical  party,  and  to  the  support  of  the  agricultural  interest  in 
the  provinces  of  the  interior.  General  Mitre,  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, possesses-  great  influence  with  the  commercial  classes  and 
generally  throughout  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1873,  at  the 
close  of  President  Sarmiento's  term  of  office,  General  Mitre  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  tevolutionary  movement,  and  declared  war 
against  Avellaneda.  The  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  established 
government  for  the  transport  of  troops  by  railway  enabled  them  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  with  unprecedented  promptitude.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  that,  with  the  extension  of  the  railway  system,  the 
central  authority  will  be  more  and  more  firmly  consolidated,  and 
secured  against  revolutionary  movements.  > 

President  Avellaneda  is  evidently  alive  to  the  political  difficulties 
with  which  he  has  to  contend.  He  thinks  that  '  there  are  no 
elements  for  revolution,  but  a  latent  alarm  which  shows  our  political 
world  out  of  order-'  He  has  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  opponents 
by  granting  an  unconditional  amnesty  to  all  who  are  in  exile'  for 
military  or  political  offences  connected  with  the  revolution  of  1874, 
and  he  has  announced  that  appointments  in  the  public  service  are  no 
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longer  to  be  confined  to  members  of  his  own  party.  By  these  means 
he  hopes  to  avoid  the  dangers  incidental  to  an  oligarchical  system, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  that  personal  antagonism  between  rival  leaders 
and  their  followers  in  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
is  so  full  of  peril  to  4  democracy  and  social  life.' 

Our  fellow-countrymen  of  •  all  classes  were  prodigal  of  kindness  to 
us  during  our  stay  in  the  River  Plate.  Many  of  those,  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  Argentine  Railway,  have  held  similar  positions,  as 
second  in  command  in  England.  They  knew  my  father  well,  they  liked 
him  much ;  and  clinging,  as  exiles  do,  to  the  ties  that  bind  them  to 
the  land  which  every  settler  in  these  countries,  of  English  birth  or 
parentage,  calls  his  Home,  they  have  delighted  to  testify  their  regard 
for  a  friend  they  loved  in  the  old  country,  by  lavishing  kindnesses  on 
his  son  and  his  family. 

Thomas  Brassey. 
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RESTORATION  AND  ANTI-RESTORATION. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  people  have  become  aware  of  the  re- 
opening of  what  had  passed  for  a  settled  question.  That  the  practice 
of  restoring  ancient  buildings  was  a  right  and  desirable  practice,  had 
seemed  an  established  doctrine;  and  now,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
majority,  it  is  roundly  declared  that  this  doctrine  was  a  mistake  and 
must  be  abandoned.  Those  who  come  forward  thus  to  reverse  an 
accepted  opinion,  and  to  discountenance  the  practice  founded  on  it, 
evidently  cannot  take  too  much  pains  to  make  their  reasons  clear. 

To  restore  a  building,  according  to  the  most  eminent  master  of 
the  art,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc, '  is  not  to  preserve,  to  repair,  or  to  rebuild 
it — it  is  to  reinstate  it  in  a  condition  of  completeness  which  could 
never  have  existed  at  any  given  time.'  Both  the  practice  and  the 
name  for  it,  the  same  high  authority  observes,  and  we  are  all  aware, 
'are  modern.'  Of  all  the  inventions  of  our  age,  none  have  been 
adopted  more  rapidly  or  more  unreservedly,  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  than  this  of  architectural  restoration.  Building  after 
building,  of  all  degrees  of  fame  and  interest,  we  have  seen  transformed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  new  art.  The  work  has 
been  pushed  on  by  the  enthusiasm  of  many  accomplished  and  devoted 
persons,  as  well  as  by  the  interest  of  many  powerful  trades  and 
callings.  Those  concerned  with  the  custody  of  ancient  monuments 
have  either  led  or  been  carried  along  with  the  movement.  Moneyed 
and  acred  amateurs,  conscientious  patrons  and  trustees,  have  rejoiced 
in  the  opportunities  afforded  to  their  enlightenment  and  liberality. 
The  public  has  been  asked  to  subscribe,  and  has  subscribed;  to 
applaud,  and  has  applauded;  taking  for  granted  the  propriety  of 
operations  recommended  with  so  much  confidence,  and  carried  out  amid 
so  many  congratulations,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  supposed  to 
know  best.  The  restorers  have  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  millions 
have  flowed  in  and  been  spent  at  their  bidding.  To  object  was,  for  a 
long  while,  vain.  The  current  of  the  age  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  The  few  who  loved  old  buildings  as  they  were,  felt  them- 
selves silenced  and  helpless  among  the  many  who  thought  the  way  to 
honour  an  old  building  was  to  make  it  new.  4  RestaurirtJ  exclaimed 
once  in  my  hearing  a  relation  of  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  of  Weiss- 
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nichtwo,  6re8taurirt  ist  ruinirtl'  In  that  pithy  sentence  of  the 
aesthetic  Teuton  was  expressed  the  despair  of  a  minority — a  minority 
to  which,  indeed,  as  the  operations  of  the  restorers  began  to  be 
realised  in  their  true  nature  and  extent,  new  recruits  have  been 
gradually  drawn ;  and  which  has  at  last  gathered  strength,  in  our 
own  country,  to  make  an  effort.  In  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
exertions  of  one  authorised  alike  by  practical  conversancy  and  poetical 
sympathy  with  the  arts  of  the  past,  Mr.  William  Morris,  a  Society, 
including  some  very  distinguished  names,  has  been  formed  '  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings ; '  the  protection  understood  being 
protection  from  injury  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  from  what  the 
members  of  the  society  regard  as  the  worst  kind,  restoration.  Argu- 
ments condemning  the  established  practice  have  been  advanced  and 
discussed  in  periodicals,  in  the  press,  and  at  the  meetings  of  profes- 
sional bodies.  At  most,  the  endeavours  of  those  engaged  in  this 
cause  can  now  only  extend  to  the  very  few  monuments  in  England  of 
which  the  restoration  has  not  already  been  effected.  And  even  in 
this  modest  enterprise,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  succeed. 
There  are  few  controversies  in  which  the  side  charged  with  mis- 
chievous or  mistaken  action  stands  entrenched  behind  such  stout 
defences  of  conscious  good  intentions  and  complacent  zeal.  There  is 
hardly  any  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  those  who  feel  a  mischief  to 
make  those  who  do  not  feel  it  even  understand  what  they  mean. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  state,  without  ignoring  the 
reasons  urged  for  the  restorers,  those  which  seem  to  the  writer  over- 
whelming against  thefm.  What  our  side  maintains  and  teaches  is  that 
the  very  idea  of  Restoration,  in  reference  to  the  works  of  architecture, 
proceeds  from  and  promotes  confusion ;  and  that,  of  the  operations 
denoted  by  that  word,  five-sixths  at  least  would  be  for  better  undone. 
In  such  a  matter,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  offence,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer,  both  openly  and  by  implication,  to  individual  restorers 
and  their  works.  I  can  only  say  that  in  all  cases  it  is  at  the  work 
and  not  the  person  that  I  aim.  Not  to  speak  of  the  many  accom- 
plished grammarians,  and  the  two  or  three  gifted  composers,  in 
particular  historical  styles  of  architecture,  who  have  practised  restora- 
tion in  England — a  profession  may  well  be  secure  from  disrespect 
which  has  for  its  leader  a  man  like  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  France. 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  is  a  personage  of  commanding  attainments  and 
commanding  character,  who  combines  the  science  of  Germany  with 
the  lucidity  of  bis  own  nation  and  the  methodical  energy  of  ours.  In 
such  a  personage,  though  we  hold  that  he  is  a  leader  along  a  most 
unfortunate  path,  we  must  needs  honour  the  skilful  archaeologist,  engi- 
neer, designer,  author,  the  masterly  organiser  and  instructor  of  labour, 
the  pre-eminent  critic  and  encyclopaedist  of  his  art.  The  argument  of 
those  who  preach  the  cause  of  what  has  been  called  c  Anti-Restora- 
tion '  tends  to  discredit,  not  the  work  or  name  of  this  or  that  restorer 
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in  particular,  but  the  principles  upon  which  the  best  as  well  as  the 
worst  work  of  that  kind  has  been  done* 


L 

The  origin  and  history  of  Restoration  are  neither  remote  nor 
obscure.  It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  result  and  an  application — an 
application,  as  we  maintain,  hasty  and  disastrous — of  the  historical 
spirit  of  our  time.  The  age  we  live  in,  it  is  a  commonplace  to  say, 
is  above  all  things  an  age  of  retrospect,  of  historical  inquiry  and  his- 
torical science.  When  this  spirit  of  retrospect  was  first  awakened, 
the  attention  of  students  fastened  itself  with  most  affection  on  that 
portion  of  the  past  which  had  hitherto  been  most  neglected,  on  the 
Gothic  period,  the  Middle  Age.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  made  to  the  centuries  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth 
an  immense  atonement.  At  the  spell  of  the  Middle  Age  the  intellect 
and  the  imagination  of  Europe  were  entranced.  Turning  with  the 
ardour  of  a  new-born  and  a  contrite  passion  to  the  monuments  of 
that  art  which  embraced  all  the  other  arts  and  most  completely 
expressed  the  genius  of  the  Middle  Age — turning  to  the  monuments 
of  mediaeval  architecture,  the  modern  spirit  found  in  them  attractions 
of  beauty  and  sublimity,  attractions  of  piety,  attractions  of  romance, 
a  threefold  order  of  attractions  each  alike  inexhaustible.  From 
admiration  to  imitation  the  progress  was  natural,  and  practical 
experiments  in  the  mediaeval  styles  ehsued.  Next,  it  began  to  be 
realised  how  most  of  the  Gothic  monuments  still  in  use  were  suffering 
from  decay  or  disrepair,  and  how,  also,  they  had  been  variously 
defaced,  modified,  readapted,  and  refitted,  in  the  taste  of  successive 
ages  between  the  mediaeval  and  our  own.  In  minds  preoccupied 
with  the  newly-discovered  glories  of  pointed  arch  and  crocketed  gable 
and  pinnacle,  the  newly-ascertained  order,  richness,  and  significance 
of  the  mediaeval  fittings  and  imagery,  these  additions  of  another  date 
and  spirit  soon  began  to  arouse  a  sense  of  the  incongruous  and 
improper.  Thenceforward  all  such  additions  in  the  current  classical 
or  vernacular  styles  were  instinctively  stopped.  Repairs  began  to  be 
executed  in  a  manner  intended  to  match  the  earlier  work.  The 
experiment  of  imitating  the  old  Gothic  styles  was  now  carried  out 
upon  the  fabric  and  substance  of  the  old  Gothic  buildings  them- 
selves. Soon,  in  order  that  the  imitation  might  be  more  complete, 
and  the  sense  of  propriety  and  congruity  be  better  satisfied,  the 
additions  made  in  times  subsequent  to  the  Gothic  began  to  be 
removed.  And  thus  Restoration  was  invented.  To  restore  a  building, 
a  modern  architect  first  removes  such  additions,  overlayings,  or 
modifications,  as  have  been  effected  in  a  style  later  than,  and  different 
from,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  primitive  style  of  those  portions  of 
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the  building  where  they  occur,  and  next  replaces  what  he  has  removed 
by  the  best  imitation  he  can  provide  of  the  original  work,  incor- 
porating in  the  imitation  whatever  fragments  of  the  real  original  he 
may  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  demolitions.  Only,  as  the 
transition  from  one  style  to  another  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  very 
gradual,  and  as  portions  of  a  building  begun  in  one  style  have  con- 
stantly been  completed  in  another,  the  line  at  which  he  shall  decide 
to  stop  his  demolitions  must  needs  be  an  arbitrary  line.  And,  as  the 
discoverable  traces  of  the  primitive  work  are  often  extremely  scanty 
and  imperfect,  his  imitation  of  them  must  needs  be  in  many  things 
conjectural. 

The  progress  and  development  of  the  movement  have  varied  in 
various  countries.  Thus  in  France,  restoration  has  been  conducted, 
according  to  the  manner  of  that  nation,  systematically,  and  on  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  of  the  State.  For  a  long  while,  like  all 
other  manifestations  of  the  romantic  spirit  among  the  French,  the 
taste  for  Gothic  architecture  and  its  monuments  was  repressed  and 
denounced  by  authority ;  but  it  made  its  way  notwithstanding,  and 
the  famous  Report  of  M.  Vitet  in  1831,  as  Inspector-General  of 
Historical  Monuments,  was  the  official  evidence  that  it  had  done  so. 
Before  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  monarchy,  and  much  more  still  under 
the  Empire,  the  work  of  restoration  was  conducted,  mainly  under'the 
guidance  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  with  prodigious  energy ;  and  after  the 
war,  the  new  France  had  barely  paid  her  indemnity  to  the  conqueror 
when,  upon  the  rise  of  M.  de  Broglie  to  power  in  1873,  a  grant  of 
two  million  francs  was  voted  by  the  Assembly  for  works  upon  the 
principal  French  church,  I  think,  that  remained  unrestored,  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims.  In  England,  where  the  romantic  movement, 
the  return  to  the  Middle  Age,  began  earlier  than  in  France,  and  did 
not  encounter  the  same  opposition,  the  restoring  movement  began 
earlier  too,  and  was  conducted  in  the  English  manner,  at  haphazard, 
and  on  the  initiative  and  responsibility  of  private  individuals  and 
corporations.  How  rash  were  the  first  experiments — what  Hereford, 
for  instance,  or  Salisbury  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Wyatt,  is  proverbial. 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  something  like  an  accurate,  a  scientific 
study  of  mediaeval  architecture  grew  up  and  became  disseminated 
among  us,  principally  through  the  agency  of  the  numerous  archi- 
tectural and  archaeological  societies  that  formed  themselves  in  the 
capital,  in  the  university  and  cathedral  towns,  and  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England.  It  was  by  degrees  that  a  race  of 
architects  was  trained,  most  of  them,  indeed,  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  work  of  a  special  style,  and  even  of  a  special  period  within  that 
style,  but  in  the  grammar  and  archaeology  of  the  style,  at  any  rate, 
sufficiently  versed.  And  it  was  by  degrees  that  modern  industry  was 
adapted  to  ' mediaeval'  art?,  and  trades  and  manufactures  were 
developed  for  the  supply  of  the  metalwork,  stonework,  woodwork, 
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glasswork,  tiles,  painting,  carving,  upholstery  and  embroidery  re- 
quired for  the  undertakings  of  *  revived'  Gothic  architecture  and 
appointments. 

A  peculiar  conjunction  of  circumstances  tended  to  promote  and 
stimulate  the  new  art.  The  awakening  of  the  historical  and  anti- 
quarian sentiment  in  England  was  contemporary  with  the  awakening 
of  a  new  spirit  in  things  ecclesiastical.  The  English  Church  about 
forty  years  ago  was  stirred  through  and  through  with  a  spirit  of  zeal 
such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  days  of  Wesley.  The  tendency 
of  the  movement  determined  itself,  unlike  that  of  the  movement  of 
Wesley's  days,  towards  a  reassertion  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church, 
and  a  consequent  re-establishment  within  the  Church  of  mediaeval 
forms  and  usages.  Of  these  forms  and  usages  the  mediaeval  church 
architecture  remained  a  visible  consecration  and  an  embodied  record. 
The  Tractarian  or  Oxford  revival,  and  its  attendant  religious  currents, 
had  for  one  effect  to  impart  to  those  whom  they  influenced  some 
tincture  of  knowledge,  together  with  an  unbounded  admiration,  of 
the  system  and  details  of  that  architecture.  To  piety  so  instructed, 
the  simplifications  of  Reformation  times  bore  the  brand  of  Puritanism, 
the  enrichments  of  post-Reformation  times  the  brand  of  Paganism, 
and  both  seemed  alike  sacrilegious.  A  return  to  primitive  arrange- 
ments seemed  the  material  expression  and  indispensable  accompani- 
ment of  apostolic  zeal.  These  new  enthusiasts  of  the  Middle  Age 
had,  for  the  time  being,  no  toleration  for  the  art  of  other  periods ; 
their  enthusiasm  was  of  the  nature  of  a  dogma,  giving  no  play  to 
natural  perception  or  spontaneous  taste ;  that  there  could  be  beauty 
in  what  their  dogma  condemned  they  never  dreamed.  Thus,  in  the 
clergy  and  many  of  the  laity  of  that  generation,  there  came  to  be 
distributed  all  over  the  country,  and  in  the  very  positions  for  giving 
effect  to  their  desires,  an  army  of  pledged,  of  eager,  of  sweeping 
architectural  restorers.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
of  men,  whose  utterances  on  nature  and  art  began  soon  after  this 
time  to  lay  hold  on  all  the  generous  minds  of  his  country,  was 
the  chief  exponent  among  us  of  the  passion — the  ardent  and  militant 
passion  for  the  arts  and  especially  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Age.  But  of  restoration  Professor  Ruskin  was  never  anything  but 
the  enemy  ;  that  practice,  with  all  his  love  for  the  Middle  Age,  he 
has  most  consistently  and  contemptuously  denounced.  Why  could 
those  who  shared  his  enthusiasm  not  heed  his  warning  ? 

To  the  workings,  then,  of  the  antiquarian  spirit,  and  to  those, 
still  more  powerful,  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  and  not  least  among  architects  themselves,  add  the 
natural  appetite  of  that  profession  and  its  dependent  trades  for  the 
gains  to  be  derived  from  a  new  and  vast  field  of  employment — add  a 
few  collateral  influences,  such  as  the  lessons,  unwarrantably  mis- 
interpreted and  misapplied,  of  the  powerful  teacher  whom  I  have 
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mentioned — and  the  origins  of  the  restoring  movement  in  England 
are  before  us.  Of  its  later  extension  and  effects  we  have  all  been 
witnesses.  For  the  present  I  shall  speak  of  them  only  in  connection 
with  the  restoring  of  churches,  since  these  are  the  most  frequent  as 
well  as  the  most  venerable  of  our  public  monuments,  and  since  ' 
it  is  upon  church  restoration  that  the  controversy  has  thus  far  chiefly 
turned.  The  churches,  great  and  small,  of  England  have  been 
transformed  with  but  an  exception  here  and  there*  It  is  calculated 
that  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  have  been  spent  upon  the 
process.  Every  reader  who  has  been  familiar  with  any  country-side 
during  the  last  twenty,  ten,  or  so  many  as  five  years,  can  recall  the 
history  of  a  dozen  parish  edifices  gutted  and  renewed — of  services 
held  in  the  school-house  while  the  clerk  of  the  works  was  in  possession 
with  his  army  of  masons,  builders,  carpenters,  carvers,  painters  and 
decorators— of  the  visit  of  the  bishop  when  internal  and  external 
scaffoldings  were  at  last  removed — the  ceremony  of  reopening — the 
luncheon — the  congratulations  to  the  architect — the  speeches  in 
which  thanks  were  given  that  all  4  incongruities,'  *  barbarisms,' 
4  paganisms,'  4  vandalisms,'  *  monstrosities,'  had  been  *  swept  away* 
(those  being  the  stock  names  for  all  additions  of  the  last  three  or  four 
hundred  years),  and  that  the  sacred  edifice  would  be  handed  on  to 
posterity  in  a  state  of  pristine  4  seemliness,'  *  completeness,'  or 
4  splendour.'  Or  if  the  reader's  personal  experience  falls  short,  he  has 
only  to  turn  to  any  volume  of  Murray's  English  Handbooks — of 
which  the  compilers  certainly  do  not  err  by  undue  severity  concerning 
these  operations — in  order  to  realise  the  height  which  this  fashion  of 
church  restoration  has  reached.  Here  is  Murray's  list  from  a  single 
small  district  of  the  Pickering  and  adjacent  country  in  Yorkshire. 
The  church  of  Pickering  itself  was  4  restored  in  1861;'  that  of 
Ampleforth  *  has  Norman  portions,  but  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in 
1868; '  that  of  Helmsley  *  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1869,  at  a 
cost  of  15,000Z.,  the  whole  contributed  by  the  Earl  of  Feversham  ; ' 
that  of  Stonegrave,  '  which  has  Norman  piers  and  aisles,  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  (1863)  with  the  exception  of  these  piers  and  the 
tower ;  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,'  adds  the  compiler,  *  that,  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  the  rest  of  the  building,  which  was  of  very 
early  character,  should  have  been  destroyed ; '  that  of  Hovingham 
4  was  rebuilt  in  1860,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is 
Norman  ; '  those  of  Slingsby  and  Barton-le-Street  have  both  of  them 
been  4 pulled  down  and  rebuilt;'  that  of  Amotherby  has  been 
restored  and  the  chancel  rebuilt,  the  principal  contributor  being  the 
vicar,  who  has  himself  carved  the  bench  ends  and  desk  in  oak,  and 
the  pulpit  in  Caen  stone,  besides  painting  three  lights  of  the  East 
window.'  The  above  are  so  many  almost  contiguous  parishes,  in  a 
region  sufficiently  remote,  and  chosen  entirely  at  haphazard. 

The  art  admits  a  wide  divergence  of  procedure,  from  the  most 
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rash  and  ignorant  to  the  most  scientific  and  scrupulous.  The  method 
of  the  rash  and  ignorant  restorer  is  indiscriminately  to  destroy,  with- 
out caring  or  knowing  how  to  make  out  the  history  of  the  features, 
or  meaning  of  the  fragments,  which  he  destroys ;  and  to  rebuild  out 
of  his  own  head,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  what  he  has 
removed.  The  method  of  the  scientific  and  scrupulous  restorer  is  to 
destroy  only  with  a  view  to  recover  from  the  more  recent  parts  of 
the  building  traces  of  the  earlier '  parts — to  preserve  and  decipher 
carefully  all  fragments  of  such  parts,  and  to  rebuild  not  out  of  his 
own  head,  but  according  to  the  evidences  which  the  fragments  furnish. 
In  average  instances,  the  practice  is  something  like  this.  First  of 
all,  the  seating  of  the  church  is  taken  up ;  it  is  from  one  to  two 
hundred  years  old,  irregular,  blackened  with  age  and  wear,  and  con- 
sists in  part  of  high  enclosed  pews ;  with  the  seating  go  the  galleries, 
if  galleries  there  are ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  church  is  partly 
lined  with  oak  panelling,  enriched,  in  the  chancel,  with  fluted 
pilasters  and  Corinthian  capitals  and  elaborate  pediments;  and  if 
there  is  a  carved  oak  pulpit  of  the  same  date  and  style ;  and  if  a 
table  of  old  carved  oak  is  used  for  the  communion  service ;  all  these 
fittings  must  go — they  are  pagan,  they  are  barbarous,  and  fit  only  to 
be  broken  up  or  sold.  Then,  the  floor  is  uneven ;  the  worn  old  stones, 
bricks,  or  tiles,  are  diversified  with  funeral  slabs  or  brasses,  each  incised 
with  its  effigy  or  coat  of  arms  and  its  inscription,  some  exposed  and 
foot-worn,  others  concealed  under  the  pews ;  the  whole  floor  comes 
up ;  the  funeral  stones  are  thrown  aside  and  broken,  the  brasses,  if 
by  good  luck  they  are  preserved  at  all,  are  removed  and  put  against 
the  wall  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  aisle.  There  are  momir 
ments  in  memory  of  village  celebrities  and  the  ancestors  of  local 
magnates,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tablets  let  into  the  walls,  some  of 
the  chancel,  some  of  the  aisle ;  from  the  chancel  they  are  cleared  out 
altogether ;  in  the  aisle  perhaps  one  or  two  are  left ;  and  if  there  is 
a.  mutilated  recumbent  effigy  of  the  period  allowed  as  '  ancient,'  it  is 
preserved  for  repiecing  and  repainting.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  white  glass,  interspersed  with  a  few  scraps  of  old  coloured, 
saved  at  the  Reformation,  and  with  a  few  coats  of  arms  and  other 
simple  transparencies  added  later :  this  glazing  is  all  cleared  away. 
Then,  as  to  the  fabric  of  the  building  itself — it  may  be  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  galleries,  or  the  increase  of  the  population,  makes  more 
room  necessary ;  and  in  that  case,  if  it  is  a  one-aisle  church,  a  second 
aisle  will  be  thrown  out ;  or  the  nave  will  be  lengthened  by  one  or 
two  bays,  so  as  to  swallow  up  the  old  chancel,  and  a  wholly  new 
chancel  will  be  added.  This  new  work  will  be  added  in  early  English, 
Middle  Pointed,  or  Decorated,  with  '  characteristic '  features  designed 
by  the  architect  in  accordance,  more  or  less,  with  some  portion  of 
the  old  building  which  he  takes  for  his  clue ;  but  very  seldom  in 
Perpendicular,  which   is   understood   to   have  been   but  a  debased 
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development  of  the  Gothic  style.  As,  however,  the  Perpendicular 
period  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  English  architecture,  many 
portions  of  the  building  are  sure  to  date  from  it — the  flat-pitched 
roof,  succeeding  an  earlier  steep-gabled  one — the  east  window,  most 
likely — the  clerestory-openings,  it  may  be— one  or  both  aisles,  or  at 
any  rate  most  of  their  window  tracery;  and  to  all  these  portions 
small  tenderness  will  be  shown*  The  flat  roof  is  altogether  removed, 
and  a  new  steep  roof,  groined  and  ribbed  or  barrels-vaulted,  is  sub- 
stituted, a  new  4  open-timbered  roof  of  stained  deal,  usually  as  paltry 
in  design  as  in  material ;  the  Perpendicular  tracery  in  the  openings, 
on  the  least  excuse  of  decay  or  even  without  it,  is  replaced  by  new 
geometrical  tracery.  Externally,  the  walls,  if  they  have  been  plas- 
tered, are  stripped  of  their  plaster,  the  stonework  or  brickwork  is 
scraped  and  re-pointed,  the  coigns  renewed ;  a  porch,  very  likely,  of 
quaint  local  design  is  removed,  a  pretty  wooden  belfry  with  a  quaint 
weathercock  is  replaced  by  one  of  Gothic  design ;  the  whole  outside 
is  made  to  look  trim,  complete,  uniform,  'correct'  Internally,  a 
similar  stripping  and  scraping  goes  on ;  coats  of  whitewash,  layers 
of  lath  and  plaster,  are  removed  in  order  that  the  stone-  or  brick- 
work may  be  exposed  and  re-pointed.  In  the  process,  fragments  of 
overlaid  features,  of  primitive  and  succeeding  dates,  come  to  light ; 
if  any  one  of  these  features  will  work  into  the  new  plan,  the  architect 
or  his  clerk  of  the  works  is  careful,  and  if  the  contractor  does  not 
refuse,  because  it  is  not  in  his  specifications,  an  imitation  of  the 
whole  feature  is  set  up,  with  the  fragment  incorporated  in  the 
imitation,  in  the  place  to  which  the  original  belonged.  Finally,  the 
fabric,  with  all  the  evidences  of  its  later  history  removed,  though  with 
a  few  of  those  of  its  earlier  history,  in  fortunate  cases,  recovered — 
transformed  here  into  a  fabric  avowedly  new,  there  into  one  pro- 
fessedly the  model  of  its  former  self — is  made  ready  for  its  new  fittings, 
and  receives  them  in  the  shape  of  open  seating,  machine-carved  in 
stained  deal,  with  Gothic  finials ;  a  new  pulpit,  carved  in  a  proper 
Gothic  taste,  of  Bath  or  Caen  stone,  subscription  windows  in  stained 
glass  of  the  most  approved  modern  mediaeval  design,  a  smooth- 
laid  floor,  with  richly  patterned  tiles  for  the  chancel ;  new  Gothic 
altar-rails  in  brass;  a  fine  reredos,  if  subscribers  have  again  been 
liberal,  of  marble  or  alabaster  and  mosaic  in  place  of  the  old  Ten 
Commandments ;  a  new  altar  and  rich  embroidered  altar-cloth,  new 
iron  gas-fittings,  save  the  mark,  of  Gothic  colouring  and  design, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  proper  and  approved  appointments.1 

Now  in  the  wholesale  and  unrestrained  progress  of  these  transfor- 
mations all  over  England,  it  could  not  but  happen  that,  with  pur- 

1  These  processes  cannot  be  better  described  than  they  have  been  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  28, 
1877,  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  in  an  article,  to  which  allusion  is  made  later  on, 
in  Maemillan's  Magazine  for  last  May. 
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poses  however  pious,  careless  or  unwise  superintendence  would  cause 
much  to  be  destroyed  which  the  better  trained  and  more  widely  ex- 
perienced of  our  restoring  architects  themselves  would  have  desired  to 
preserve.  Accordingly  we  find  attempts  at  something  of  regulating 
action  on  the  part  of  the  established  architectural  bodies.  The  In- 
stitution of  British  Architects,  in  the  year  1865,  put  forth  a  paper 
of  *  Advice  to  the  Promoters  of  Restoration.'  Three  years  earlier,  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  restorers  in  England,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  whose 
position  among  us  has  almost  corresponded  to  that  of  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  in  France,  read  an  Address  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  which,  after  a  summary  and  extremely  contemptuous 
account  of c  average  church  restorations,'  he  proceeded  to  say : — 

There  are  many  worse  as  well  as  better  cases.  The  great  majority  are  very 
far  worse.  We  find  in  some  of  them  reckless  and  often  senseless  destruction  of  old 
work,  united  with  an  intense  want  of  feeling  in  all  that  is  done  anew,  so  that  the 
church  has  become  equally  sickening  from  what  it  has  lost  and  what  it  has  gained. 
In*  others,  again,  we  find  an  utter  blank  of  interest,  a  church  reduced  to  a  state  of 
unredeemed  lukewarmness.  I  have  recently  been  especially  struck,  in  making  a 
little  tour,  with  the  prevalence  of  this  last-named  type  among  restored  churches. 
A  nauseating  blank — neither  anything  interesting  left,  nor  anything  good  intro- 
duced ;  and  yet  I  was  self-condemned  at  considering  that  the  process,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  was  much  the  same  as  that  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of  applying  in  our 
restorations,  the  chief  difference  lying  in  the  degree  of  conservative  feeling  and  of 
artistic  skill  with  which  it  is  applied. 

And  again — 

We  all  of  us,  however  conservative  our  views,  adopt  something  approaching  to 
this  as  the  necessary  view  of  a  restoration. 

And— 

I  could  almost  wish  the  word  'restoration'  expunged  from  our  architectural 
vocabulary. 

These  criticisms  and  these  misgivings  are  explicit  enough  and 
emphatic  enough.  The  prospectus  of  the  new  society  says  nothing 
more  than  this.  The  calamity  we  lament  is  here  acknowledged, 
the  mischief  we  denounce  is  stigmatised,  in  language  stronger  than 
our  own.  It  does  us  good  to  hear  the  words  'reckless,'  'senseless,'  and 
4  sickening,'  applied  by  the  chief  of  English  restorers  to  the  great 
majority  of  English  restorations.  Nevertheless,  the  year  of  this 
Address,  1862,  was  the  year  when  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  began  one  of  his 
own  most  extensive  and  most  admired  undertakings,  the  restoration 
of  Ripon  Cathedral ;  and  we  all  know  that  scores  of  similar  operations, 
great  and  small,  have  been  taken  in  hand  and  conducted  by  him  since. 
We  must  presume,  then,  that  in  common  with  other  architects  of 
like  learning  and  attainments,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  devised  some 
system  of  restoration,  which  in  no  way  resembles  that  which  he  de- 
nounces, and  which  satisfies  him  in  spite  of  his  scruples.     A  recent 
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controversy  seems  to  throw  light  on  his  position.  In  Macmillan's 
Magazine  for  last  June,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  published  some  stric- 
tures on  restoration  in  general,  and  particularly  on  some  conducted 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  in  the 
Abbey  Church, 6  now,'  in  the  words  of  the  restorer, '  happily  a  cathe- 
dral,' at  St.  Albans.  In  replying  to  these  strictures,  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  expresses  surprise  and  pain  that  Mr.  Loftie  should  have  in- 
cluded, in  a  list  of  destructive  restorations,  one  of  his,  Sir  Gilbert's, 
own, 6  upon  which  he  had  rather  plumed  himself,'  side  by  side  with 
one  not  of  his  own,  c  which  had  filled  him  with  wrath.'  Sir  Gilbert 
elsewhere  complains  that  he  finds  '  his  sentiments  and  almost  his  very 
words  taken  out  of  his  mouth,'  and  used  in  condemnation  of  works  of 
his  own  conducting, '  which  he  flattered  himself  were  unassailable,  or 
to  which  he  had  at  least  devoted  special  care  and  earnest  anxiety.' 
Thus  there  is  evidently  a  vast  and  fundamental  difference,  in  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  mind,  between  one  kind  of  restoration  and  another. 
If,  however,  we  inquire  what  the  difference  exactly  is,  and  why  one 
kind  is  reckless,  senseless,  and  sickening,  and  the  other  kind  '  un- 
assailable,' we  still  find  no  answer  except  this,  that  the  right  kind  is 
c  conservative,'  '  thoroughly  conservative,'  and  again  '  conservative,' — 
a  conservative  restoration  being  no  further  defined  than  as  one  c  in 
which  every  old  feature  is  distinctly  shown,'  and  it  not  being  stated 
at  all  where  the  line  between  '  old '  and  not  old  features  is  drawn. 

This  is  but  vague  satisfaction.  To  be  more  precise,  I  think  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  will  not  consider  his  meaning  misrepresented  if  we  say — 
as  we  have  partly  said  already — that  a  scientific  or  *  conservative ' 
church  restoration  is  one  in  which,  fittings  unsuitable  to  the  desired 
ritual  having  been  removed  and  replaced  by  others,  and  insecure  or 
decaying  parts  of  the  fabric  having  been  in  like  manner  removed  and 
replaced  by  new,  all  further  clearances  or  demolitions  are  effected 
strictly  with  a  view  to  bring  to  light  from  among  the  more  recent 
portions  of  the  building  fragments  of  the  earlier  portions,  and  all  re- 
constructions strictly  with  a  view  to  reproduce  the  design  to  which 
those  earlier  portions  belonged — the  fragments  themselves  to  be  in- 
corporated, intact,  in  the  reproduction.  I  know  no  definition  of 
restoration  more  conservative  than  this,  and  scarcely  any  instance  of 
a  practice  so  conservative  of  the  definition.  But  it  is  this  kind  of 
restoration  as  well  as  the  other — it  is  the  learned  and  scrupulous  kind 
as  well  as  the  reckless  and  ignorant — which  the  restorers  must  submit, 
at  whatever  cost  of  pain  and  surprise,  to  hear  called  in  question. 
Those  who  promote  the  conservative  variety  of  the  custom  cannot, 
by  protesting  against  the  radical  variety,  remove  from  themselves  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  restorers  in  general.  Their  distinc- 
tion between  one  variety  of  restoration  and  another,  if  restoration 
there  is  to  be  at  all,  the  general  public  will  never  recognise.  Neither 
do  we  admit  that  the  distinction  is  vital,  or  that  those  who  denounce 
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the  wholesale  practice  of  one  kind  are  justified  in  carrying  on  the 
wholesale  practice  of  the  other.  Of  the  entire  practice,  conservative 
and  radical  alike,  we  condemn  five-sixths ;  and  the  word  we  condemn 
altogether,  as  tending  to  misrepresent  the  true  nature  of  the  practice. 
It  remains  to  repeat  the  reasons  why.  In  doing  so  I  shall,  as  illus- 
tration requires,  refer  to  other  monuments  as  well  as  churches,  and  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 

II. 

Three  of  the  principal  facts  about  architecture  and  the  study  of 
architecture  are  these : — 

A  building  is  a  work  of  art,  but  not,  like  a  picture  or  statue,  a 
work  of  art  necessarily  completed  at  one  time  and  for  good.  Bather, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  a  Gothic  building,  it  is  like  a  living 
organism,  naturally  subject,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  to 
successive  adaptations  and  modifications  of  structure ;  the  modifying 
forces  in  its  case  being  the  needs,  ideals,  preferences,  of  successive 
generations  of  builders,  who  add  or  alter  as  they  please  within  the 
limits  dictated  by  the  purposes  of  the  structure  itself.  An  archi- 
tectural organism  may  have  had  a  rich  and  significant  life,  and  may 
exhibit  the  action  of  many  such  modifying  forces ;  or  an  uniform  and 
uneventful  life,  and  may  exhibit  the  action  of  few.  But  the  more 
clearly  and  continuously  any  building  bears  the  marks  of  such  forces, 
many  or  few,  as  have  affected  it,  the  greater  is  its  historic  value  and 
interest.  In  other  words,  an  ancient  building  is  at  once  a  work  of 
curt  and  a  monument  of  history 9  and  the  one  character  is  as  essential 
to  it  as  the  other. 

Next,  over  and  above  the  witness  of  history  borne  in  these  adap- 
tations and  modifications  of  its  structure,  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
age  adds  value  to  a  building — there  is  a  twofold  charm  which  the 
mere  lapse  of  time  bestows  on  its  particular  parts  and  surfaces.  To 
the  face  of  stone  and  brick  and  plaster  and  timber,  to  every  inch  of 
the  handiwork  of  builder,  mason,  carver  and  stainer,  age  brings  a* 
bloom,  a  colour,  brings  softness,  mellowness,  variety,  and  if  it  brings 
decay,  brings  with  the  decay  picturesqueness,  and  a  pathetic  indica- 
tion of  what  has  perished.  Thus  old  work  in  a  building  possesses,  in 
the  material  qualities  of  beauty,  a  charm  which  cannot  be  possessed, 
by  any  new  work  put  in  its  place.  .Again,  every  inch  of  old  work- 
manship speaks  to  the  mind  directly,  intimately,  of  the  buried  gen&-. 
rations  that  wrought  it,  of  all  the  storms  it  has  weathered  and  all  the 
vicissitudes  it  has  survived— things  of  which  new  workmanship  can- 
not possibly  have  anything  to  tell  us;  and  therefore,  still  more  thaa 
in  material  charm,  old  workmanship  excels  new  in  the  intellectual 
charm  of  sentiment,  association,  or  solemnity.  It  is  this  twofold 
charm  which  is  described  in  the  word  venerable ;  and  when  we  praise 
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a  building  with  this  word,  we  imply,  first,  that  old  workmanship  in 
architecture  is  more  beautiful  than  new ;  and  second,  that  it  is  mere 
interesting  and  suggests  more  solemn  thoughts. 

That  these  are  cardinal  facts  in  the  nature  of  architecture,  no  one 
probably  will  in  terms  deny ;  and  if  any  one  reads  them  with  im- 
patience, it  will  be  with  the  impatience  due  not  to  errors  but  to 
platitudes.  But  my  contention  is  that,  though  these  truths  are  so 
true  as  to  have  become  flat  in  the  telling,  yet  in  the  act  and  in  the 
very  idea  of  restoration  they  are  habitually  ignored.  Let  us  consider 
shortly  the  various  processes  of  which  restoration,  both  conservative 
and  radical,  consists,  and  we  shall  see  whether  this  is  not  so. 

Repair  and  Preservation. — Although  to  restore  a  building,  as  we 
have  learnt  from  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  repair 
or  preserve  it,  still  the  need  of  repairs  is  usually  given  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  a  restoration ;  and  of  the  works  usually  accomplished  in  a 
restoration,  some  small  proportion  are  really  works  of  repair.  A 
spire  leans,  or  a  pinnacle  threatens  to  fall ;  one  of  the  sustaining 
piers  of  a  tower  shows  signs  of  crushing ;  the  wall  of  an  aisle  has 
sunk,  bulged,  or  cracked  ;  the  roof  lets  in  the  water  here  and  there ; 
the  tracery  of  some  of  the  openings  has  so  perished  that  it  will  not 
hold  the  glass.  Some  of  these  mischiefs  can  be  remedied  only  by 
removing  and  renewing  the  injured  member ;  thus  at  St.  Albans 
Abbey  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  had  to  renew  two  crushed  piers  of  the 
tower.  Such  operations,  when  they  are  really  essential  to  the  safety 
and  maintenance  of  the  building,  belong  to  the  order  of  legitimate 
repairs.  But  most  mischiefs  of  this  kind  can  be  remedied  by 
mechanical  and  engineering  aids  which  involve  no  removal.  The 
pinnacles  can  be  refixed,  the  walls  can  be  clamped,  buttressed,  tied,, 
or  underpinned,  the  roof  can  be  sheeted  with  lead ;  and  these  means 
of  preservation,  which  seek  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  age  without 
abolishing  its  evidences,  are  perfectly  legitimate.  Only  such  aids  are 
'unsightly;'  and  the  promoters  of  restoration  prefer,  because  they 
think  it  more  '  seemly  *  and  « complete '  and  because  it  is  simpler  and 
more  profitable,  not  to  stay,  maid,  and  bind  the  old  work,  but  to 
substitute  new — to  take  down  the  tottering  weather-eaten  pinnacle 
and  put  up  another  with  its  crockets  and  finial  sharp  from  the  chisel,; 
to  re-roof  the  nave,  re-wall  the  aisles,  re-frame,  re-mullion,  and  re- 
tracery  the  windows  whether  they  are  really  decayed  or  not ;  priding 
themselves  on  their  scrupulousness  if  in  so  doing  they  insert  in  the  . 
midst  of  their  new  work  some  of  the  better  preeerved  fragments  of  the 
old.  And  these  measures  are  in  violation  of  our  cardinal  laws,  the 
law  that  a  building  should  carry  its  history  upon  it,  and  the  law  that 
old  work,  even  in  decay,  is  to  be  preferred  to  new.  They  belong 
really,  not  to  the  chapter  of  repair  and  preservation,  but  to  the 
chapter,  presently  to  be  considered,  of  demolition  and  reconstruction. 
Naturally,  as  soon  as  an  architect  takes  an  old  building  in  hand  for 
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operations  of  any  kind,  he  is  confronted  with  a  number  of  practical 
problems  in  this  order ;  for  an  outsider  to  speak  of  such  problems  in 
detail  would  be  idle ;  but  I  think  the  most  conservative  restorer  will 
hardly  deny  that,  in  the  repairing  and  preserving  part  of  his  operations, 
the  claims  he  is  accustomed  to  study  are  not  those  of  historical  con- 
tinuity, or  those  of  tenderness  to  what,  though  in  decay,  is  venerable, 
but  those,  whether  according  to  his  own  or  to  his  employers'  idea,  of 
thoroughness,  trimness,  and  congruity.  We  for  our  part  do  not  want 
an  old  building  to  be  trim  or  congruous  ;  we  think  that  to  make  it  so 
is  to  deface  and  yulgarise  it ;  and  on  this  head  we  say  with  the  author 
of  the  Seven  Lamps,  in  words  which  cannot  be  bettered : 

A  few  sheets  of  lead  put  in  time  upon  the  roof,  a  few  dead  leaves  and  sticks 
swept  in  time  out  of  the  water-courses,  will  save  both  roof  and  walls  from  ruin. 
Watch  an  old  building  with  anxious  care,  guard  it  as  best  you  may,  and  at  any 
cost,  from  every  influence  of  dilapidation.  Count  its  stones  as  you  would  jewels 
of  a  crown,  set  watches  about  it  as  if  at  the  gates  of  a  besieged  city,  bind  it  together 
with  iron  where  it  loosens,  stay  it  with  timber  where  it  declines,  do  not  care  about 
the  unsightliness  of  the  aid — better  a  crutch  than  a  lost  limb ;  and  do  this  tenderly 
and  reverently  and  continually,  and  many  a  generation  will  still  be  born  and  pass 
away  beneath  its  shadow.  Its  evil  day  must  come  at  last,  but  let  it  come  declaredly 
and  openly,  and  let  no  dishonouring  and  false  substitute  deprive  it  of  the  funeral 
offices  of  memory. 

Addition  and  Rearrangement — Another  not  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  1  estorer's  business  is  often,  and  especially  in  church-restoring, 
to  alter  and  adapt  a  building  by  additions  and  re-arrangements,  so 
that  it  shall  be  fit  for  new  or  extended  practical  uses.  The  addition 
of  a  new  aisle,  or  of  two  or  three  bays  to  the  nave,  is,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  a  common  case.  Another  common  case,  at  least  in  our 
larger  churches,  is  the  redistribution,  without  any  such  bold  alterations 
of  the  fabric  itself,  of  the  internal  space — the  shifting  or  removal  of 
screens,  the  shifting  about  of  pulpit,  altar,  monuments,  the  building  of 
organ-lofts  and  choir-stalls,  the  furnishing  of  a  lady  chapel  for  service, 
the  extension  of  seating  and  stall-work  generally.  Of  the  freedom 
with  which  such  matters  are  managed,  the  reader  may  get  a  good 
idea  from  a  correspondence  published  in  the  Architect  last  October, 
-concerning  the  alterations  desirable  in  Southwell  Minster,  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  a  cathedral  for  the  new  diocese  of  Nottingham. 

'  But  surely,'  here  puts  in  the  restorer, €  these  are  not  matters  to 
which  you  can  object.  You  have  laid  it  down  that  half  the  value  of  a 
building  lies  in  the  evidences  it  bears  of  successive  adaptations  and 
historic  change;  if  every  previous  generation  of  builders  has  been 
right  to  add  and  alter  as  they  pleased,  then  why  not  ours  ? '  In  fact, 
I  think  these  additions  and  re-arrangements,  so  far  as  they  are 
really  required  by  practical  needs  and  not  done  in  superfluity  and 
meddlesomeness,  are  among  the  most  defensible  of  the  operations  upon 
ancient  buildings  which  we  allow  ourselves.  Only,  it  is  absurd  to 
include  them  under  the  name  of  restorations.     To  restore  means  to 
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put  something  into  its  former  state,  and  in  the  case  of  architecture,  as 
we  have  learnt,  to  put  things  back  into  an  ideal  former  state  'which 
could  never  have  existed  at  any  given  time.'  To  add  and  re-arrange 
are  to  put  things  into  no  former  state,  real  or  ideal,  but  into  a  wholly 
new  state.  That  is  an  objection  to  a  name ;  but  again,  as  to  the 
thing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  generations  who  added  and 
altered,  and  made  history  in  stone  as  they  liked,  were  not  as  ours. 
They  were  inventive  and  not  retrospective  generations.  They  cared 
nothing  for  former  styles ;  they  had  styles  of  their  own,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  and  what  they  wanted,  in  their  own  style  they  wrought. 
We  have  no  style  of  our  own,  but  have  become  lovers,  grammarians, 
and  imitators  of  former  styles.  They  were  free,  with  a  freedom 
arising  partly  from  ignorance  and  recklessness,  partly  from  fertility  of 
native  impulse.  We  are  fettered,  with  the  fetters  at  once  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge  and  native  sterility.  Not  having  that  freedom  of 
our  forefathers,  have  we  their  justification  ?  have  we  the  right  to 
tamper  with  and  pull  about  our  old  buildings  as  they  did?  We 
assume  the  right ;  we  pull  about  and  tamper  with  them  more  than 
ever;  satisfying  at  the  same  time  our  antiquarian  conscience  by 
making  our  additions  and  re-arrangements  grammatically,  according 
to  the  rules  of  one  or  other  of  the  ( styles,  or  architectural  dialects,  of 
former  days  that  we  have  learnt.  To  do  this  is  certainly  to  proclaim 
what  we  have  lost,  our  lack  of  invention  and  spontaneousness,  rather 
than  what  we  have  gained,  our' love  and  reverence  for  antiquity.  The 
historical  sense  which  cares  only  for  the  fashions  of  one  special  period 
is  but  a  partial  and  elementary  historical  sense ;  the  historical  con- 
science which  is  satisfied  with  an  imitation  of  such  fashions  is  a  blunt 
and  perverted  historical  conscience.  A  true  historical  sense  values, 
at  a  value  almost  sacred,  every  trace  or  relic  whatever  of  the  real 
past ;  a  true  historical  conscience  will  not  suffer  such  relics  to  be 
counterfeited.  It  might  certainly  have  been  expected  that  the  first 
effect  of  our  new  knowledge  of  old  art  and  feeling  for  it  should  have 
been  to  make  us  keep  hands  off,  and  say,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the 
histories  in  stone  which  our  fathers  have  written  for  us,  let  us  preserve 
them  tenderly  and  hand  them  down  to  our  children,  but  let  us  be 
careful  how  we  add  any  new  histories  of  our  own ;  let  us  rather  build 
new  buildings  as  we  want  them  than  knock  about  the  old. 

Under  this  heading,  therefore,  I  should  conclude  that,  though  to 
add,  alter,  and  re-arrange  is  in  principle  legitimate,  yet  ours  above 
all  should  be  the  age  to  abstain,  except  under  imperious  necessity, 
from  such  operations ;  that,  where  new  accommodations  are  required 
or  new  uses  to  be  served,  it  would  better  become  us,  as  antiquarians, 
to  exercise  our  attainments  upon  the  construction  of  new  buildings  than 
the  refashioning  of  old ;  and  lastly,  that  when  such  operations  are 
allowed,  they  should  at  any  rate  be  called  by  their  right  name,  which 
is  to  transform  and  not  to  restore. 
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Demolition  and  Reconstruction. — Granting,  then,  that  what  is 
called  a  restoration  may  include,  among  uncalled-for  or  too  sweeping 
repairs,  a  few  that  are  necessary  and  legitimate,  and  among  alterations 
a  few  that  are  allowable,  we  now  come  to  what  constitutes  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  whole  process.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  restoring 
consists  of  demolishing  and  reconstructing,  the  clearing  away  of  old 
work  and  substituting  of  new.  The  existing  fittings  are  unsuitable  to 
the  usages,  and  abhorrent  to  the  taste,  of  the  medieevalising  clergy 
and  congregations  of  to-day.  The  existing  fabric  is  full  of  incon- 
gruities, and  in  the  portions  added,  say  since  1450,  are  walled-up  or 
overlaid  who  knows  what  earlier  portions?  So  upon  fittings  and 
fabric  the  work  begins. 

First,  as  to  the  fittings— on  the  question  of  suitability  or  ritual 
propriety  an  outsider  has,  once  more,  no  right  to  speak ;  but  on  the 
question  of  taste,  it  is  certain  that  what  we  have  destroyed  included 
much  of  the  richest  and  most  characteristic  decorative  art  of  England, 
what  we  have  put  in  its  place  includes  much  that  is  not  art  at  all, 
but  an  unhappy  product  of  mechanical  tawdriness  combined  with 
mechanical  pedantry.  Wood-carving  in  England,  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  stood  at  the  height  of  an 
admirable  national  art,  in  which,  to  the  mixed  elements  of  design 
proper  to  the  transition  or  Tudor  period,  there  succeeded  the  ele- 
ments, at  first  loosely  and  then  more  severely  classical,  of  the  follow- 
ing periods  down  to  the  latest  Georgian.  4  Ah  I '  says  the  medievalist, 
€  you  are  one  of  the  new  devotees  of  Queen  Anne.'  Not  so ;  to  be  a 
devotee,  to  be  a  fanatic,  is  to  be  no  right  lover  of  art  at  all.  The 
right  lover  of  art  can  see  the  virtue  of  one  style  without  being  blind 
to  the  virtue  of  another.  He  is  perfectly  sensible  that  the  great,  the 
inspired  system  of  Middle  Age  architecture  during  its  organic  periods 
is  a  thing  of  very  much  higher  beauty  and  import  than  the  systems 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  he  acknowledges  that 
history  often  thus  leaves  its  mark  at  the  expense  of  art,  and  that  a 
building,  in  accumulating  historical  value,  often  deteriorates  in 
artistic  value.  But  all  the  same,  he  can  see  that  Queen  Anne  design 
k  rich,  well-proportioned,  and  appropriate  in  many  uses,  especially 
in  decorative  woodwork ;  and  he  will  infinitely  rather  have  the  genuine 
product  of  that  age  than  the  sham  mediaeval  product  of  to-day.  The 
misfortune  was  that  the  Gothic  revival  among  us  did  take  the  form 
of  fanaticism.  People's  eyes,  newly  opened  to  the  glories  of  that 
style,  were  closed  to  the  excellences  of  other  styles  ;  the  great  majority 
of  the  converts  judged  blindly,  not  by  perception  but  by  dogma,  and 
were  prepared  with  ignorant  rapture  for  everything  in  the  shape  of 
a  Gothic  point,  cusp,  crocket,  ogee,  trefoil,  or  quatrefoil,  and  more 
ignorant  scorn  for  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  Renaissance  order, 
plaster,  capital,  wreath,  pediment,  or  tooth  or  egg-and-arrow  moulding. 
As  if  the  beauty  of  design  depended  only  upon  the  elements  of  which 
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it  was  composed,  and  not  upon  the  use  which  was  made  of  them, 
A  workman  who  has  the  spirit  of  design  in  him,  a  workman  of  the 
right  feeling  and  training,  will  do  beautiful  work  whatever  is  the 
fashion  of  his  time  and  with  whatever  elements  he  has  been  taught  to 
design.  No  doubt  it  is  much  easier  to  know  whether  a  form  is  Gotliic 
or  classic,  and  to  praise  or  blame  accordingly,  than  to  see  and  feel 
whether  work,  of  whatever  style,  is  good  or  bad,  and  to  jtldge  by  that 
standard.  Thus  thousands  of  persons  have  it  not  in  them  to  be  aware 
that  a  border  by  Grinling  Gibbons  is  an  exquisite  arrangement  and 
rendering  of  natural  facts,  or  that  the  organ-screen,  say,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is  a  rich,  noble,  and  impressive  composition,  but 
are  ready  to  declare  and  believe  themselves  enchanted  with  the  first 
new  county  bank  or  eating-house  that  happens  to  have  pointed  windows 
and  the  letters  on  the  brass  plate  in  Gothic  characters.  It  is  oon- 
noisseurship  of  this  calibre  that  has  disfigured  the  suburbs  of  every 
town  in  England  with  dwelling-houses  imagined  to  be  Gothic,  the 
very  caricatures  of  architectural  helplessness  and  pedantry.  And  it 
is  connoisseurship  of  this  calibre,  alas  !  that  has  dictated  the  refitting 
of  half  the  churches  of  the  country.  Under  the  impulse  of  the 
historical  and  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  this  narrow,  partial,  exclusive, 
half-informed  phase,  devastations  have  been  committed  from  which 
just  one  degree  more  culture  would  have  saved  us.  Holocausts  have 
been  made  of  the  admirable  panelling  and  stall-work  and  screen-work 
and  seating  and  desks  and  rails  and  pulpits  of  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding our  own.  In  their  place  those  fittings  have  been  introduced 
upon  the  splendour  of  which,  when  the  building  was  reopened,  the 
local  newspapers  have  loved  to  dilate,  but  which  are  generally  so 
unspeakably  depressing  to  all  who  judge  by  any  except  the  gram- 
matical or  dogmatic  standard  of  style.  Here  and  there,  and  especially 
of  quite  late  years,  a  good  reredos  or  pulpit  or  a  pretty  screen,  or 
glass  of  good  colour  and  design,  are  to  be  found  ;  but  these  are  excep- 
tions ;  usually  we  find  the  all  too  dismal  evidence  of  training  and 
feeling  hopelessly  inartistic  and  vulgar — the  stone-carving  lumpish 
and  mechanical  alike  in  design  and  ornament,  the  wood-carving  more 
mechanical  and  feeble  still,  the  tiles  and  glass  and  painting  and 
embroidery  grotesque  and  gaudy  without  fancy  or  spirit,  the  metal- 
work  worst  of  all,  combining  the  extremes  of  ugliness  and  of  imbecility 
in  the  endeavour  to  give  a  mediaeval  form  and  colouring  to  appliances 
not  mediaeval.  So  that,  taking  the  good  with  the  bad,  our  gain  in 
Neo-Gothic  fittings,  compared  with  our  enormous  loss  in  those  which 
have  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  them,  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art  and  beauty,  small  indeed.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  history, 
of  course,  the  loss  is  more  deplorable  still ;  every  such  destruction  of 
the  work  of  any  given  age  being  a  breach  of  the  historic  chain  which 
nothing  can  afterwards  make  good. 

6  But  do  you  mean  to  say,'  the  other  side  may  plead,  <  that  our 
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churches  are  never  to  be  refitted  at  all  ?  Is  our  zeal  to  be  imprisoned 
for  ever  among  the  paraphernalia  of  bygone  lethargy  and  symbols 
of  bygone  indifference  ?  Is  the  nave  to  be  choked  for  ever  with  great 
box  pews  for  the  farmers  to  go  to  sleep  in,  and  the  nave  arches  blocked 
from  view  with  galleries  for  the  school-children  to  misbehave  ?  Are 
the  furniture  and  appliances  of  our  worship  never  to  be  made  fair 
and  seemly  ? '  Well,  the  answer  is,  if  the  appointments  which  satisfied 
our  grandfathers  are  really  clean  against  modern  conscience  and  con- 
venience, let  them  go.  Only  count  the  cost.  Do  not  delude  your- 
selves by  supposing  that  the  effacing  of  what  you  sneer  at  as  the 
churchwarden  period  is  pure  gain.  Do  not  dream  that  the  artistic 
deterioration  which  history,  we  have  acknowledged,  sometimes  brings 
with  it,  is  a  deterioration  which  can  possibly  be  made  good.  Re- 
member that,  with  the  things  of  that  period  which  are  simply 
cumbrous  or  uncouth,  there  disappears  much  that  has  a  charm  of 
colour  or  fancy,  many  a  piece  of  rich  and  true  workmanship,  many  a 
quaint  or  touching  memorial  of  past  lives.  Kemember,  too,  that  to 
things  of  little  worth  in  themselves  age  adds  a  grace,  a  sanctity  of 
its  own,  the  grace  of  affectionate  usage  and  the  sanctity  of  pious 
habitude.  Of  this  grace  and  sanctity,  which  you  so  contemptuously 
violate,  your  own  fine  new  appointments  have  not  a  jot.  They  are 
seemly,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  seemly  is  identical  with  the  spick-and- 
span,  and  splendid  according  to  the  upholsterer's  or  the  housemaid's 
standard  of  splendour.  In  a  new  building,  such  qualities  would  be 
natural,  and  you  might  look  forward  to  the  house  and  its  fittings 
becoming  one  day  venerable  together.  But  in  an  old  building,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  venerable  already,  splendour  of  that 
kind  intrudes  with  discord.  You  have,  indeed,  your  own  way  of 
making  the  house  match  its  furniture,  and  that  is  by  smartening  the 
one  as  you  have  smartened  the  other.  But  to  do  this,  we  say,  is 
unbearable — it  is  to  rob  the  old  architecture  of  all  its  honours — to 
rob  it  of  whatever  remained  of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient workmanship,  to  rob  it  of  the  bloom  of  time,  to  rob  it  of  the 
witness  of  history.  If  you  must  have  gloss,  build  and  fit  altogether 
anew  according  to  your  new  ideals.  Often  it  would  cost  no  more ; 
and  in  that  way  you  would  show  to  posterity  what  you  could  your- 
selves do,  without  confusing  and  mixing  up  the  work  of  other  ages 
with  your  own.  The  experiments  of  our  own  age  in  independent 
buildings  of  the  mediaeval  styles  are  many  of  them  very  interesting 
and  have  a  very  considerable  value  of  their  own.  Some,  indeed,  we 
cannot  help  regretting,  because  they  stand  in  the  place  of  what  was  more 
appropriate  and  what  association  had  endeared — and  this  is  especially 
true  of  those  ambitious  structures,  raised  on  the  site  of  others  more 
modest,  which  are  transforming,  in  some  instances  quite  without  the 
warrant  of  necessity,  the  venerable  aspect  of  our  Universities ;  and 
this  is  true,  again,  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  parish  church  of  Ken- 
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sington,  where  on  the  site  of  a  homely  building  absolutely  iden- 
tified with  the  traditions  and  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood, 
has  been  put  an  indifferent  grammatical  essay  in  the  style  of  a 
time  four  hundred  years  before  the  neighbourhood  had  either  tra- 
ditions or  a  character.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  criticism 
of  new  buildings.  By  all  means  let  new  buildings  be  built  with 
whatever  science  of  past  styles,  whatever  commodity  or  magnificence 
the  age  is  master  of ;  and  whether  Manchester  take  the  lead  with  her 
Gothic  assize-courts,  and  follow  suit  with  her  new  Gothic  town-hall,  or 
a  Queen  and  nation  commemorate  a  lost  prince  with  an  Italian  Gothic 
canopied  monument  of  unheard-of  scale  and  splendour,  or  whether, 
variegated  within  and  without,  a  new  college  and  college  chapel 
arise  at  Oxford  in  honour  of  the  name  of  Keble,  or  whether  the 
Midland  Railway  think  proper  to  advertise  themselves,  and  accommo- 
date their  servants  and  travellers,  with  the  hugest  of  all  agglomerations 
of  red-brick  palace-front  and  pinnacle,  or  whether  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  please  to  alter  the  landscape,  where  the  shoulder  of  the 
Arundel  down  rolls  to  the  plain,  with  a  conspicuous  novelty  of  nave 
and  spire,  or  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  build  his  great  new  church  at 
"Wentworth — whether  and  wherever  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  new 
edifices,  great  and  small,  of  this  age  of  wealth  and  enterprise  claim 
our  interest,  interested,  and  if  possible  pleased,  we  are  ready  to  be. 

4  That  is  all  very  well,'  say  the  friends  of  restoration  :  '  but  we  do 
not  want  to  give  up  our  old  churches  for  new ;  we  want  to  worship 
under  the  same  roof  as  our  fathers.'  Nay,  you  have  no  right  to  that 
plea,  the  roof  you  worship  under  is  the  same  roof  no  longer ;  you 
have  been  ashamed  of  your  father's  ways  and  the  ways  of  your  fathers' 
fathers ;  you  have  burned  their  handiwork  and  wiped  out  the  traces 
of  their  lives  ;  they  would  know  their  own  place  no  more.  '  Are  we 
then  to  build  new  churches  and  let  the  old  go  to  ruin  beside  them  ? ' 
Do  not  let  them  go  to  ruin  as  long  as  legitimate  repair  can  keep  them 
standing  and  weatherproof;  maintain  the  humblest  of  them,  as  long 
as  it  can  be  maintained,  if  not  as  a  place  of  accustomed  and  beloved 
hereditary  worship,  at  any  rate  as  a  treasure-house  of  simple  local  art 
and  history.  But  let  them  go  to  ruin,  of  the  fulness  of  time  they 
must,  rather  than  '  restore '  them.  The  whistle  of  the  wind  along 
their  empty  aisles  will  be  less  saddening  than  the  ring  of  the  restorer's 
hammer.  Better  the  fate  of  Melrose,  Tintern,  or  Rievaulx  than  the 
fate  of  Worcester  or  of  Durham. 

To  say  this  sounds  wild,  and  perhaps  shocking.  But  let  us  finish 
our  examination  of  the  restoring  process,  and  we  shall  understand 
how  such  a  thing  should  be  soberly  both  said  and  meant.  One  great 
order  of  the  restorer's  demolitions  are  those  he  effects  for  the  sake  of 
ritual  propriety ;  another  those  he  effects  for  the  sake  of  artistic  con- 
gruity  ;  another  those  he  effects  by  way  of  repair  ;  another,  and  the 
most  sweeping  and  seductive  order  of  all,  those  he  effects  for  the  sake 
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of  archaeological  research.  Restorers  who  would  not  wantonly,  either 
in  the  fittings  or  fabric  of  a  building,  destroy  any  good  work  of  the 
last  four  hundred  years  on  the  grounds  of  mere  style,  or  put  new  work 
in  the  place  of  old  merely  because  the  old  was  weatherworn,  never- 
theless hold  themselves  entitled,  nay,  bound,  to  destroy  old  work  for 
the  6ake  of  discovering  the  fragments  of  work  still  older  that  it  con- 
ceals. '  To  exhibit  every  ancient  feature '  is  their  motto  ;  but  then 
they  tacitly  imply  that  no  feature  later  than  the  Decorated  is 
4  ancient.'  They  treat  the  edifice  as  a  quarry,  and  dig  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular portions  for  Decorated  portions,  and  in  the  Decorated  portions 
for  Early  English,  and  so  on  up  the  course  of  architectural  history. 
And  their  search  is  often  very  fruitful;  every  later  portion  of  a 
building  often  does  contain,  imbedded  in  its  substance,  fragments  of 
every  earlier  portion.  The  builders  of  the  organic  periods  of  Gothic 
art,  and  of  subsequent  periods  down  to  our  own,  were  not  the  least 
tender  to  their  predecessors,  and  broke  up,  blocked  out,  built  in,  or 
cut  across  the  older  work  with  perfect  freedom.  T*o  borrow  the  words 
of  a  practical  architect — 

An  old  church  is  frequently  not.  one,  but  many  churches  in  one.  ...  A 
master-builder  of  one  of  the  later  periods  of  design  had  no  thought  but  by  the 
readiest  means  to  produce  an  ensemble  in  the  established  manner  of  his  own  time. 
Some  few  modifications  of  this  exclusive  spirit  are  here  and  there  apparent.  .  .  . 
We  have  said  above  that  a  change  of  site  was  unusual  in  old  churches.  This  is 
constantly  indicated  by  the  presence  on  the  same  spot  and  in  the  same  structure  of 
fragmentary  details  of  every  period.  The  walls  of  many  churches  which  appear 
as  uniform  monuments  of  one  of  the  later  styles,  are  perfect  museums  of  remains  of 
the  earlier  styles.  In  removing  a  modern  doorway  from  a  sixteenth  century,  I 
have  come  upon  fragments  of  Romanesque  work  of  which  no  trace  was  apparent  in 
any  part  of  the  structure ;  and  lately,  in  the  destruction  of  a  cubical  church  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  I  collected  and  classified  fragments  which  would  have  illustrated 
a  glossary  of  the  Gothic  style  without  a4  flaw.* 

If  this  kind  of  quarrying  is  carried  at  all  far,  and  the  building  is 
nevertheless  to  be  maintained  in  use,  the  chapter  of  repairs  involved 
will  evidently  be  considerable,  and  no  wonder  if  we  have  this,  from 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  that  '  a  restoration  is,  in  every  case,  a  somewhat 
severe  trial  for  a  building.  The  scaffolding,  the  shores,  the  necessary 
wrenching  away,  and  the  partial  removal  of  masonry,  shake  the  work, 
so  as  sometimes  to  occasion  very  serious  accidents.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  expect  that  ev£ry  building  thus  treated  will  lose  some- 
thing of  its  strength  in  consequ&ace  of  this  shaking;  and  this  dimi- 
nution of  solidity  ought  to  be  counteracted  by' — and  then  follow 
instructions  how  to  counteract  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  process  is 
often  carried  very  far  indeed  ;  for  the  farther  it  goes,  the  greater  the 
probability  that  discoveries  will  be  made.  Such  discoveries  I  do  not 
in  the  least  undervalue;  they  are  often  of  extreme  interest  to  the 
archaeologist  and  student.  Only,  let  us  face  the  cost  at  which  they 
2  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  in  the  Vorifo^o  for  Mar,  1874. 
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aire  made.  They  are  made  at  the  cost  of  the  integrity  of  the  structure 
and  the  continuity  of  its  history.  In  making  them,  you  have  hacked 
the  building  to  pieces,  and  treated  it,  not  as  a  building,  but  as  a 
quarry,  for  specimens.  I  do  not  say  but  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  sacrifice  a  building  in  this  way.  The  calamity  is,  that 
we  will  not  face  the  cost.  Instead  of  honestly  treating  our  specimens 
as  specimens,  and  the  building  so  sacrificed  as  a  museum,  we  use  them 
as  patterns,  to  make  work  of  our  own  after  them ;  reimbed  them  in 
such  work,  and  then  maintain  that  the  building  is  '  restored '  or  ideally 
reinstated,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  as  good,  or  rather  better,  than 
it  ever  was. 

This  is  what  some  of  us  cannot  by  any  possibility  understand ;  this 
is  where  between  the  Restorers  and  Anti-Restorers  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  and  all  community  of  idea  absolutely  ceases.  They  habi- 
tually speak  and  act  as  if  the  new  work  imitating,  supplying,  and 
encasing  the  old  ought  to  give  us  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  as  the 
old  itself.  To  us  it  gives  not  satisfaction,  but  hopeless  irritation  and 
distress.  Old  is  old,  and  new  is  new,  and  the  one  may  have  its  virtues 
as  well  as  the  other ;  but  what  is  this  tertium  quid,  this  new-old 
which  we  are  expected  to  be  grateful  for  ?  It  is  a  copy,  a  model,  and 
an  imitation  made  of  a  whole  from  some  part  of  it,  as  a  comparative 
anatomist  may  make  a  model  of  a  Dinornis  from  its  toe.  The  only 
virtues  it  can  have  are  the  virtues  of  a  copy  or  model ;  that  is,  it  can 
be  a  help  to  study,  and  will  be  instructive  or  misleading  according  as 
it  is  made  by  a  skilful  or  unskilful  anatomist  in  architecture.  It 
would  be  well  and  good  in  its  right  place ;  but  to  give  it  us  for  the 
original — to  supply  with  an  imitation  that  which  is  defaced,  or  insert 
that  which  was  missing,  of  the  real  original — to  mix  up  the  one  and 
the  other  so  that  we  can  no  longer  tell  which  is  which — that  is  a 
mystification,  an  adulteration,  against  which  all  our  sentiments  rebel. 
In.  an  ancient  building,  we  do  not  want  anything  but  the  actual,  and 
if  possible  the  unbroken,  evidence  of  its  history ;  this  model-making 
within  the  fabric  supplies  a  conjectural  presentment  of  the  aspect  it 
would,  could,  or  might. conceivably  have  borne  at  some  early  point  of 
that  history*  at  the  positive  sacrifice  of  all  the  facts  which  recent 
iifitory  had  added.  In  an  ancient  building,  we  do  not  want  any 
workmanship,  unless  what  is  absolutely  necessary  by  way  of  repair  and 
maintenance,  which  is  not  venerable  in  its  degree,  which  has  not  some 
bloom  of  age  and  does  not  tell  of  the  spirit  of  other  days ;  this 
model-making  fills  it  from  floor  to  vault  with  workmanship  which  is 
sharp  from  the  chisel,  which  speaks  of  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  our 
own  day,  and  is  devoid  of  any  association  whatever. 

All  this  the  restorers  in  their  acts  and  language  seem  entirely  to 
ignore.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  movement,  M.  Vitet,  with  an 
enthusiasm  into  which  every  student  will  enter,  proposed  the  recon- 
struction, in  the  whole  and  the  details,  of  a  famous  French  castle, 
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the  Castle  of  Coucy ;  but  its  reconstruction  not '  in  stone  and  mortar,9 
only  on  4a  few  sheets  of  paper.'  'This  programme  we  now  see 
realised,'  proudly  exclaims  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  forty  years  later, '  not  on 
paper,  not  in  perishable  drawings,  but  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  in 
the  case  of  a  no  less  interesting  castle,  that  at  Pierrefonds.'  To  us, 
M.  Vitet's  way  is  the  desirable,  and  M.  Viollet-le-Duc's  a  lamentable, 
way  of  restoration.  To  restore  on  paper,  as  M.  Vitet  proposed,  or  to 
make  models  in  plaster  like  the  models  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  a 
proper  and  most  interesting  archaeological  exercise.  I  will  again 
borrow  the  words  of  the  writer  last  quoted,  and  wish  that  all 
members  of  his  profession  felt  with  him : 

It  is  an  intelligent  and  harmless  amusement,  both  for  professional  and  amateur 
architects,  to  effect  restorations  of  the  most  thorough  and  complete  kind  on  the 
tablets  of  the  brain,  or  even  upon  paper.  I  know  of  few  more  interesting  pastimes 
than  for  a  number  of  architects,  archaeologists,  and  admiring  dilettanti  to  visit  an 
ancient  building,  and  there  to  enter  into  a  tournament  of  imaginary  restorations, 
provided  only  that  there  be  an  absolute  predetermination  on  the  part  of  its  owners 
and  guardians  to  carry  out  no  single  one  of  the  suggestions.  Otherwise  the  game  is 
played  with  too  heavy  a  stake  to  be  an  innocent  amusement,  with  a  property  to 
wit  of  future  ages,  of  quite  unascertainable  value. 

To  restore  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  is  proper  and  interesting  too, 
provided  a  model  of  that  kind  is  constructed  anywhere  but  upon  the 
site  and  with  the  substance  of  the  original.  To  restore  as  the  Castle 
of  Pierrefonds  has  been  restored  is  to  carry  out  an  archaeological 
exercise  in  an  improper  material.  As  long  as  such  a  castle  was  a 
ruin,  it  had  the  sanctities  and  associations  of  its  past ;  of  those  it  has 
been  robbed  by  the  restoration,  and  to  ask  us  to  feel  about  the  new 
model  as  we  should  have  felt  upon  the  original  if  it  had  never  been 
ruined,  is  to  insult  us.  What  the  mind  first  of  all  demands  in  order 
to  feel  emotion  about  any  relic  of  the  past  whatever,  is  that,  as  the 
children  say,  it  should  be  real.  If  it  is  not  real,  take  it  away  ;  what 
business  has  it  there?  or  how  can  we  feel  anything  about  it  but 
annoyance?  However  learnedly  and  magnificently  constructed  the 
model,  with  whatever  interest  we  should  study  it  or  explore  it  in 
another  place,  here  it  is  a  sacrilege  and  a  mystification.  It  has 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  ruin  for  our  imagination,  and  given  us  a 
scholar's  exercise,  of  accuracy  which  must  always  be  in  some  points 
questionable,  where  we  had  the  fragments  of  a  noble  poem.  And  so 
of  the  other  magnificent  French  restorations  which  everybody  knows, 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  Saint  Germain- 
des-Pr&  and  the  rest,  they  are  works,  we  admit,  of  science  and  of 
splendour ;  but  they  simply  make  us  unwilling  to  enter  and  impatient 
to  leave  the  buildings  where  they  have  been  achieved.  Of  an  ancient 
building  when  it  is  untouched,  we  can  feel  an  intense  and  reverent 
delight  both  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts  as  time  has  left  them  to 
us — in  the  successive    caprices  of  the   plan   and   deviations  of  the 
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workmanship,  in  the  associations,  the  inconsequences,  in  the  record  of 
human  and  the  seasons'  vicissitudes ;  we  can  feel  none  in  the  uni- 
formity, the  gloss,  the  mechanical  completeness  of  yesterday,  and 
none  in  the  repaintings  and  repiecings  that  make  the  old  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  new. 

There  is,  on  the  inner  or  eastern  side  of  the  choir-screen  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  some  richly-carved  wooden  stall-work  of  the  year  1702, 
concealing  some  Gothic  stall-work  in  stone  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
probably  of  Prior  Henry  of  Eastry;   the  earlier  work  having  been 
considerably  mutilated   in  the  construction  of  the  later.     <  Would,' 
wrote  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  two  years  ago, '  would  that  De  Estria's  stall- 
work  and  its  screens,  with  their  colouring  complete,  could  be  duly  and 
faithfully  restored  from  the  evidences  still  existing,  untampered  with 
by  modern  ideas  or  prepossessions!'     The  aspiration  thus  devoutly 
uttered  does  but  await  at  this  moment  the  necessary  subscriptions  for 
its  fulfilment.     The  operation  in  question,  involving  the  removal  of  an 
excellent  piece  of  existing  workmanship,  and  probably  its  consignment, 
as  the-  archbishop's  throne  carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons  has  already 
been  consigned,  to  disappearance  and  neglect — this  operation  is  one  of 
the  customary  class  which  we  condemn ;  I  quote  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
words,  however,  not  to  revive  that  controversy,  but  as  illustrating 
exactly  the  typical  frame  of  mind  of  the  restorer.     '  Duly  and  faith- 
fully to  restore  from  evidences!'  and  all  is  done,  and  the  ruined 
reinstated,  and  the  past  made  good  again.     Just  so  an  American,  I 
believe,  offered  to  pay  the  cost  of  restoring  the  Parthenon,  and  some 
one  wrote  to  the  papers  to  propose  a  restoration  of  Stonehenge.    From 
the  evidence  of  a  few  inches  of  painted  plaster  you  can,  it  is  perfectly 
true,  infer  a  scheme  of  ornament,  and  from  the  evidences  of  a  piece  of 
moulding  the  design  of  an  arcade ;  and  you  can  paint  a  new  ornament 
or  carve  a  new  arcade  accordingly,  but  what  then  ?     '  Modern  ideas 
and  prepossessions ! '     What  is  a  modern  idea,  a  modern  prepossession, 
a  modern  delusion,  if  not  this,  that  so  to  paint  and  carve  is  to  *  restore '  ? 
To  restore  an  old  piece  of  work,  you  must  produce  something  that 
shall  speak  like  the  old  both  to  the  mind,  and  that  you  cannot  do  at 
all,  and  to  the  eye,  and  this  you  can  do  but  imperfectly  and  con- 
jecturally.    The  truth  of  the  matter  was  said  long  ago,  by  the  greatest 
enthusiast  of  the  Middle  Age,  in  words  of  penetrating  justice  and 
classical  authority,  to  which  those  who  shared  his  enthusiasm  would 
have  done  well,  we  say  again,  to  pay  greater  heed  : — 

It  is  as  impossible  as  to  raise  the  dead  to  restore  anything  that  has  ever  been 
great  or  beautiful  in  architecture.  As  for  direct  and  simple  copying,  it  is  palpably 
impossible.  What  copying  can  there  be  of  surfaces  that  have  been  worn  half  an  inch 
down  ?  The  whole  finish  of  the  work  was  in  the  half-inch  that  is  gone.  If  you 
attempt  to  restore  that  finish  you  do  it  conjecturally ;  if  you  copy  what  is  left, 
granting  fidelity  to  be  possible  (and  what  care  and  what  watchfulness  or  cost  can 
secure  it  ?  ),  how  is  the  new  work  better  than  the  old  P    There  was  yet  in  the  old 
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Borne  life,  some  mysterious  suggestion  of  what  it  had  been  and  of  what  it  had  lost : 
some  sweetness  in  the  gentle  lines  which  sun  and  rain  had  wrought.  There  can  he 
none  in  the  brute  hardness  of  the  new  carving. 

Why  should  all  this  have  been  ignored  in  the  case  of  architectural 
work  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  ancient  statuary  ?  People  of  any 
cultivation  at  all  would  cry  out  at  the  owner  of  a  gallery  who  should 
nowadays  cause  new  heads,  hands,  and  feet  to  be  put  on  his  muti- 
lated antiques,  and  pieces  of  which  the  surface  was  corroded  to  be  cut 
away  and  replaced  with  new  pieces,  and  the  old  surface  of  the  rest 
chiselled  to  match  the  mend.  And  yet  the  same  people  gape  every 
day  in  admiration  at  the  same  thing  when  it  is  done  to  the  sculp- 
tured effigies  in  a  cathedral  aisle,  or  to  the  saints  and  apostles  of  a 
cathedral  front,  or  if  not  actually  to  these,  in  a  hundred  places  to  the 
surface,  only  a  degree  less  precious,  of  the  ancient  architectural  carving. 
As  the  monuments  are  richer  and  fairer,  so  the  destruction  is  more 
wholesale.  In  Italy,  it  is  everywhere  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  smartness  of  the  modern  imitation  is  preferable  to  the 
venerableness  of  the  original.  You  go  to  Arezzo,  and  find  the  twisted 
colormetti  and  carvings  of  Marchionne,  once  so  black  with  age,  grim 
and  solemn,  all  renewed  and  sharp ;  you  go  to  Siena,  and  for  Quercia's 
Fonte  Gala  find  a  vulgar  modern  model,  and  vulgar  modern  models 
for  the  carvings  of  the  Pisani  on  the  cathedral  front ;  and  they  have 
picked  to  pieces  and  elevated  the  church  of  the  Spina  at  Pisa,  and  are 
going  to  pick  to  pieces  and  elevate  the  mausoleum  of  Placidia  at 
Ravenna;  and  St.  Mark's  has  rung  for  years  with  the  sound  of 
hammer  and  trowel ;  for  the  engineers  must  show  their  skill,  and  jobs 
must  be  made  for  the  builders  and  mosaic-workers ;  and  everywhere 
it  is  the  same  story,  and  the  true,  the  venerable,  is  destroyed,  the 
false,  the  furbished,  is  in  its  place,  and  the  historic  chain  is  snapped, 
and  the  glories  of  old  days  are  falsified. 


in. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  declared  he  '  could 
almost  wish ' — '  that  the  word  restoration  might  be  expunged  from  our 
architectural  vocabulary ' — we  declare  that  we  do  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  altogether  wish.  We  repeat  from  the  Seven  Lamps  *  Do 
not  let  us  talk  of  restoration ;  the  thing  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to 
end.'  Let  us  do  what  is  essential  to  repair  and  preserve  old  buildings, 
so  far  as  either  can  be  done  without  falsification  of  their  substance. 
Let  us  enlarge,  readapt,  or  refit  them  for  our  practical  uses  when  we 
absolutely  must,  but  let  us  prefer  when  we  can  afford  it  to  provide 
ourselves  with  new  buildings  as  the  needs  arise.  Let  us  pull  them  to 
pieces  for  our  information,  if  the  information  is  worth  the  price,  and 
convert  them  into  museums  for  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  special 
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ages.  But  let  us  call  these  various  processes  by  their  right  names. 
And  above  all,  do  not  let  us  be  so  idle  as  to  dream,  that  we  can  annul 
the  effects  of  time  in  our  own  sight  and  in  the  sight  of  posterity,  by 
putting  a  sham  old  in  the  place  of  the  real  old  which  has  ceased  to  be, 
an  imitation  in  place  of  the  original,  and  by  palming  off  such  handiwork 
under  a  name  which  makes  believe  that  our  new  is  somehow  worth 
that  old  or  one  with  it. 

4  But  what,'  asks  the  practical  reader, '  is  the  good  of  preaching  all 
this  now  ?  You  are  too  late ;  the  thing  is  done ;  every  important 
building  in  Europe  is  restored  already.'  That,  unhappily,  is  almost 
true,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  try  whether  the  little  that  remains,  in 
our  own  country  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  saved.  When  a  new  restoration 
is  set  on  foot,  such  as  that  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  we  can  endeavour  to 
get  it  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits.  When  it  is  proposed  to  dis- 
place, as  in  the  case  of  the  Canterbury  choir-screen,  a  perfect  work  of 
one  age  for  the  sake  of  exposing  a  mutilated  and  mended  work  of 
another,  we  can  protest ;  and  we  can  protest  more  loudly  still  when  a 
body  like  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  determine,  not  this  time  to 
*  restore,'  but  to  abolish,  a  church  associated,  as  the  doomed  church  of 
Allhallows  in  Bread  Street  Hill  is  associated,  with  two  of  England's 
greatest  names,  the*  names  of  Wren  and  Milton.  We  can  watch,  lest 
the  curiosities  of  a  beautiful  architectural  miscellany  like  the  church 
at  Bye  should  one  day  be  swept  away  by  the  restoring  frenzy.  We 
can  take  note  of,  and  keep  watch  and  ward  over,  whatever  remains  as  it 
was  in  any  corner  of  the  country.  We  can,  and  this  is  practical,  give 
those  who  are  asked  to  subscribe  for  a  restoration  a  reason  and  an 
authority  for  keeping  their  money  in  their  pockets.  We  can  try  and 
make  people  realise  what  they  have  been  doing.  Perhaps,  before  it  is 
quite  too  late,  we  may  hope  to  make  the  voice  of  cultivated  opinion 
heard  where  the  frenzy  is  most  destructive  and  has  most  to  destroy,  in 
Italy. 

And  if  even  in  this  little  we  fail,  still  it  is  something  to  see  and 
state  things  as  they  are.  Despair  is  not  a  mood  to  be  encouraged  ; 
but  to  despair  over  an  ill  past  remedy  is  more  respectable  than  to 
rejoice  over  the  ill  as  if  it  were  a  good.  If  we  cannot  stop  this 
mischief,  at  any  rate  let  us  avow  its  nature.  The  antiquarian  spirit 
and  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  together,  both  of  them  more  eager  than 
informed — clerical  enthusiasm  and  the  Gothic  revival — the  misguided 
conscientiousness  of  custodians  and  trustees,  the  injudicious  public 
spirit  of  municipalities  and  corporations,  the  pious  self-importance  of 
dilettante  benefactors — wealth  eager  to  supply  the  means,  and  trades 
and  professions  to  reap  the  profits,  of  the  operation — let  us  acknow- 
ledge that  all  these  have  combined  with  the  predilections  of  the  vulgar, 
who  take  the  spick-and-span  for  the  beautiful,  to  destroy  or  adulterate, 
under  the  name  of  restoration,  the  chief  part  of  the  historic  art  of 
Europe.    Of  all  the  Ruins  of  Time,  this  is  surely  the  most  pitiable. 
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There  is  no  other  loss  so  irreparable  as  this  loss  of  the  most  priceless 
work  of  men's  hands.  There  is  no  other  mischief  to  which  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  perpetrators  add  so  much  of  an  ironic  bitterness. 
Devastations  were  wrought  in  old  days  by  the  great  and  violent  forces 
of  the  world,  such  as  in  their  encounter  are  not  wont  to  spare  the 
monuments  of  man's  greatness  or  the  playthings  of  his  delight.  If 
Corinth  and  Carthage  disappeared,  it  was  in  order  that  Some  might 
be  made  strong.  If  Goths  made  havoc  at  Rome,  it  was  in  order  that 
the  nations  of  the  West  might  be  refashioned.  If  the  servants  of  one 
Cromwell  unroofed  the  religious  houses,  and  the  soldiers  of  another 
defaced  the  shrines  and  images,  of  his  country,  it  was  in  order  that 
the  souls  of  Englishmen  might  be  their  own.  If  the  Venetian  bomb- 
shell burst  in  the  sacred  chamber  of  Athene,  it  was  in  order  that  the 
Turk  might  be  driven  from  the  Adriatic.  Our  devastations  have  been 
made  not  in  conquest,  not  in  fury,  not  in  recklessness,  not  in  civil  or 
spiritual  convulsion,  but  with  serenity,  deliberation,  and  self-approvaL 
Ours  is  the  first  age  when  learning  and  ingenuity,  liberality  and 
piety,  have  conspired  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  civilisation  to  despoil 
the  past  of  its  witness  and  the  future  of  its  inheritance. 

Sidney  Colvin. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS; 

AND  HOW  THEY  MA  Y  BE  MAINTAINED  FOR  THE  BEST 
INTERESTS  OF  MANKIND. 

There  is  little  risk  of  contradiction  in  stating  that  the  international 
relations  of  the  civilised  world  were  never  so  extensive  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  never  perhaps  more  important,  or  more  liable'  to 
serious  disturbance.  In  countries  previously  well-peopled,  a  great 
increase  of  population  is  almost  everywhere  more  or  less  discerned. 
Turkey,  if  not  a  solitary  exception,  is  at  least  the  only  part  of  Europe 
or  Asia  where  any  marked  decrease  of  population  is  recognised  by 
statistical  writers.  It  was  natural  that  commerce,  if  not  obstructed 
by  special  causes,  should  expand  in  something  of  the  same  proportion. 
Science,  exploring  with  signal  success  the  powers  of  nature,  has 
operated  in  the  same  direction.  The  elements,  multiplied  in  number, 
have  been  enlisted  in  its  service.  Steam  and  rail  unite  to  facilitate 
the  personal  intercourse  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and  the 
products  of  their  labour  and  skill  are  conveyed  from  one  region  to 
another  with  unusual  speed  and  reciprocal  advantage.  Japan  is  no 
longer  an  isolated  group  of  islands.  China  is  no  longer  open  only  to 
foreign  trade.  The  Celestial  Empire  has  felt  the  power  of  European 
armies  even  to  the  submission  of  its  capital  and  the  surrender  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  dependencies.  Australia,  that  vast  insular  continent,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  inferior  but  not  unimportant  holds  of  savage  life, 
have  been  made  to  teem  with  civilised  inhabitants,  and  greater  still 
is  the  development  of  the  divine  command  to  *  increase  and  multiply ' 
in  those  i  wilds  immeasurably  spread '  the  discovery  of  which  we  owe 
to  the  genius  of  one  undaunted  navigator. 

If  we  turn  from  the  mere  extension  of  those  communities  which 
stand  in  reciprocal  relations  with  each  other,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  what  vital  interests  are  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  those 
relations  on  sound  principles  and  durable  forms.  Political  security, 
commercial  prosperity,  the  power  which  upholds  a  state,  and  the 
trade  which  more  or  less  in  every  country  nourishes  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  peace,  supplies  the  sinews  of  war,  and  enlarges  the  circle 
of  beneficence,  are  bound  up  in  great  measure  with  external  ties  of 
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a  kindred  and  interchangeable  nature.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
wonderful  approximation,  if  that  word  may  suffice  to  express  the 
grand  result  of  steam-engines,  electric  wires,  and  submarine  telegraphs. 
The  London  merchant  seizes  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  from  his 
counting-house  in  Gracechurch  Street  or  King's  Arms  Yard  despatches 
an  order  for  sale  or  purchase  to  his  correspondent  at  Eio,  Cincinnati, 
or  Benares.  Scarcely  has  he  had  time  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  an 
unrestricted  dinner  when  he  learns  by  telegraph  that  his  purpose  is 
fulfilled,  and,  it  may  be,  another  thousand  added  to  the  million  in 
prospect.  The  State  official,  whatever  may  be  his  department,  is  not 
behind  the  merchant  in  rapidity  of  despatch.  He  transmits  a  com- 
mand or  instruction  to  some  remote  settlement  or  theatre  of  war,  and 
decides  the  fete  of  an  army  or  the  fortunes  of  a  colony  in  less  time 
than  the  mails  used  to  consume  in  passing  from  York  to  London. 
Far  more  than  this,  I  hope  not  to  err  in  stating  that  convivial  hilarity 
has  been  hushed  into  astonishment  by  the  communication  of  a  message 
and  reply  which  have  traversed  the  Atlantic  between  the  first  spoonful 
of  soup  and  the  last  glass  of  claret. 

Advantages  of  so  remarkable  a  kind  are  now  in  many  countries  at 
the  disposal  of  individuals  and  their  Governments.  Hence  a  large 
increase  of  international  transactions,  and  on  critical  occasions  of 
no  small  rivalry  in  using  the  quickest  means  of  promoting  their 
success. 

It  happens  unfortunately  that  the  extension  and  importance  of 
international  relations  carry  with  them  a  proportionate  liability  to 
disturbance.  In  matters  of  trade  there  must  be  competition,  and 
competition  is  a  fertile  source  of  enmity  and  wrong,  of  obstructive 
statutes  and  fraudulent  devices.  Nations  are  brought  into  contact, 
contention,  and  hostility  on  grounds  of  conflicting  interest  or  question- 
able right.  No  distance  prevents  such  incidental  collisions.  The 
consciousness  of  power  engenders  arrogance,  which  stimulates  pre- 
tension and  disdains  compromise.  Prosperity  in  its  course  of  growth 
is  apt  to  be  daring  and  combative.  The  despot  whose  habit  is  dic- 
tation which  defies  resistance,  the  republic  which  in  the  guise  of 
patriotism  insists  on  a  neighbour's  submission  to  wrong,  are  often 
alike  the  causes  of  quarrel  that  withers  the  fruits  of  industry  and 
destroys  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  As  the  effects  of  these  provoca- 
tions are  constantly  multiplied  by  the  augmented  activity  of  human 
intercourse,  it  would  be  difficult  to  employ  too  much  care  in  searching 
into  their  nature  and  providing  timely  means  of  controlling  them. 
Much,  no  doubt,  has  been  done  from  early  times  to  check  the  evils  of 
disturbance  traceable  to  such  sources,  and  much  of  a  remedial  kind 
is  actually  in  force ;  but  numerous  events  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  may  be  cited  to  show  that  room  enough  remains  for  useful  in- 
quiry and  practical  improvement.  I  cannot  presume  to  prosecute 
the  one  or  to  suggest  the  other  in  any  degree  adequate  to  the  de- 
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mands  of  so  vast  a  subject.  Even  my  aim  falls  short  of  any  such 
completeness.  But  having  acquired,  by  no  merit  of  my  own,  some  little 
experience  of  the  matters  in  question,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
lay  before  the  public  such  ill-digested  notions  as  my  course  of  life, 
whether  active  or  otherwise,  has  brought  within  my  range  of  thought. 

Since  international  relations  involve  the  best  interests  of  mankind 
in  the  largest  sense,  it  were  well  to  consider  without  further  delay  in 
what  those  interests  essentially  consist.  Let  us  take  them  one  by 
one  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

It  may  well  be  thought  that  in  a  list  constructed  on  that  prin- 
ciple the  first  place  belongs  of  right  to  morality.  Does  any  one  ask 
the  meaning  of  that  word  when  so  applied  ?  The  answer  is  obvious : 
namely,  that  in  the  first  dealings  of  one  nation  with  another  fairness 
should  be  the  prevailing  spirit  on  both  sides,  equally  whether  the 
parties  differ  from  each  other  largely  in  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge, 
or  stand  on  much  the  same  level  in  those  important  respects.  Hu- 
manity comes  next,  but  chiefly  as  a  part  of  morality.  The  tempta- 
tions to  act  with  violence  and  cruelty  are  strong  when  commanders 
from  civilised  countries  have  to  deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  newly 
discovered  regions ;  and  their  excesses  are  not  unfrequently  provoked 
by  the  savages  themselves,  apt,  as  they  are  in  general,  to  be  treache- 
rous, thievish,  and  irritable.  But  strength  and  knowledge  on  one 
side,  weakness  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  show  by  their  contrast 
which  of  the  two  parties  is  bound  to  set  the  good  example.  Let 
history  speak  in  illustration  of  my  meaning.  Though  separated  in 
reality  by  a  long  lapse  of  years,  Cook  and  Cortez  may  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  frame.  Both  were  endowed  with 
mental  qualities  that  challenged  inquiry  and  commanded  admiration. 
The  great  English  circumnavigator  passed  over  the  untrodden  waters 
like  a  divinity,  and  wherever  he  found  the  human  form  approached 
it  with  a  friendly  feeling  and  sympathetic  consideration.  The  famous 
invader  of  Mexico  saw  in  the  half-tamed  population  of  that  country 
nothing  but  a  swarm  of  inferior  creatures  to  be  subdued  by  fear  and 
plundered  without  mercy. 

Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 

Apart  from  consequences,  has  not  England  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
seafaring  representative  ?  Can  Spain  entertain  the  same  sentiment 
in  favour  of  her  unscrupulous  marauder  ?  How  is  it  now  in  the 
lands  they  respectively  discovered  ?  The  descendants  of  those  savages 
who  ignorantly  murdered  Cook  are  now  described  as  more  inclined  to 
intercourse  with  strangers,  and  give  more  signs  of  progressive  civili- 
sation, than  any  other  originals  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The  Mexican 
population,  on  the  contrary,  though  long  intermingled  with  immi- 
grants from  Europe  and  their  offspring,  have  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
very  imperfect  settlement,  more  remarkable  for  a  wild  spirit  of  inde- 
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pendence  and  a  normal  aversion  to  strangers,  than  for  a  love  of  con- 
stitutional order  and  social  improvement. 

Among  the  best  interests  of  mankind  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
giving  a  high  place  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  in  calling  to 
mind  how  much  the  communications  of  one  country  with  another 
tend  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  this  universal  benefit.  It  requires 
but  little  reflection  to  perceive  how  deeply  the  human  mind  is 
affected  by  climate  and  local  position,  and  what  varieties  of  thought 
and  modes  of  investigation  are  suggested  by  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  shepherds  of  Chaldaea  in  their  nightly 
watches  were  the  earliest  observers  of  the  planetary  movements  and 
other  marvels  of  the  sky.  The  mountainous  regions  of  Greece, 
Palestine,  and  Helvetia  fostered  that  love  of  independence  which 
distinguished  their  respective  inhabitants.  The  development  of  art 
in  its  finest  expressions  may  be  traced  to  the  inspiration  of  some 
genial  climate,  and  to  the  perfections  of  form  and  colour  derived 
from  the  same  source.  What  would  the  world  have  been  if  the 
various  races  of  mankind  had  been  shut  in  by  impassable  barriers ; 
and  what  do  the  least  favoured  parts  of  the  earth  not  owe  to  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  gradually  brought  the  nations  into 
more  or  less  of  fellowship,  and  given,  one  might  almost  say,  by 
general  interchange,  the  character  of  common  stock,  to  the  special 
advantages  of  each  ? 

But  those — even  those  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 

Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll — 

can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  in  peace  and  commerce  the  foremost  of 
those  interests  which  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  subject  of 
this  essay.  To  name  them  is  enough.  The  first  is  almost  as  much 
the  life  of  international  relations  as  the  air  we  breathe  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  existence.  The  second  may  be  fitly  described 
as  being  at  once  the  child  and  parent  of  the  other.  Illustrations 
would  be  thrown  away  upon  a  statement  at  once  so  obvious  and  so 
true. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  morality,  knowledge,  peace,  and 
commerce  are  those  interests  which,  in  a  social  sense,  ought  to  be 
constantly  and  practically  kept  in  view  when  nations  are  dealing 
with  each  other,  it  is  satisfactory  in  some  degree  to  learn  from 
history  that  together  with  the  increase  of  population  and  intercourse 
there  has  been  a  gradual  resort  to  measures  which  tend  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  relations  attendant  on  that  progress.  The  begin- 
nings, indeed,  of  international  intercourse  have  but  too  often  borne 
a  character  of  injustice  and  violence,  ending  in  the  subjugation,  if 
not  the  extinction,  of  one  party  by  the  other.  Even  to  this  hour  a 
score  of  consecutive  years  free  from  disturbance  or  actual  hostility  is, 
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we  all  know,  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  such  are  the  requirements  of 
trade,  such  is  the  force  of  peaceful  habits,  that  even  in  the  heat  of 
war  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  are  supplied  by  neutrals,  and  to  run 
a  blockade  is  rather  esteemed  as  an  act  of  courage  than  censured  as 
a  breach  of  law. 

Mankind  on  the  whole  have  shown  in  various  ways  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  by  steps  interruptedly  progressive,  the  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  those  great  interests  which  are  involved  in  the 
communications  of  one  country  with  another,  and  the  high  degree  in 
which  they  feel  the  duty  of  promoting  them  by  all  available  means. 
*  They  have  not,  perhaps,  been  equally  careful  to  give  a  strictly  moral 
character  to  their  international  relations;  but  whatever  may  be 
defective  in  that  respect  is  rather  a  consequence  of  inherent  care- 
lessness than  of  perverted  principle. 

We  have  now  to  enter  upon  another  department  of  this  extensive 
subject,  one  which  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  correctness  of 
what  I  have  asserted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A  mere  list  of 
words  indicating  the  various  ranks  of  persons  employed  for  the 
maintenance  or  extension  of  international  interests  goes  far  to  show 
how  deeply  those  interests  are  valued  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
The  names  of  ambassador,  legate,  nuncio,  internuncio,  envoy, 
minister,  charge  d'affaires,  consul,  consul-general,  vice-consul,  to 
say  nothing  of  political  and  consular  agents,  are  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
Multiply  these  by  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  various 
countries  under  the  several  denominations,  or  in  aid  of  their  object, 
and  we  find  what  might  almost  be  termed  an  army  of  civilians 
devoted  to  the  great  service  of  which  we  are  treating.  Taking 
furthermore  into  account  the  expenses  of  such  and  so  many  esta- 
blishments, headed  by  individuals  more  or  less  qualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  important  and  at  times  entangled  functions,  we  can  hardly 
refuse  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  nations  on  one  of  its  weakest  sides. 
Whatever  defects  may  still  remain  in  the  general  machinery,  it  is 
highly  encouraging  to  know  that  so  much  has  already  been  done  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  in  proportion  as 
errors  are  perceived  and  new  wants  felt,  the  same  spirit  which  has 
hitherto  animated  the  directors  of  human  intelligence  will  continue 
to  operate  with  wholesome  effect. 

Whatever  the  original  term  may  have  been,  the  employment  of 
embassies  for  international  purposes  would  seem  to  date  from  a  very 
remote  period.  Early  instances  of  the  practice  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  are 
those  mentioned  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Numbers.  The  fourteenth  verse  of  the  former  is  thus 
worded :  '  And  Moses  sent  messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  of 
Edom,  Thus  saith  thy  brother  Israel,  Thou  knowest  all  the  travel 
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that  hath  befellen  us.'  The  request  preceded  by  this  preface  was 
permission  for  the  Israelites  to  pass  through  the  Edomite  country. 
The  ambassadors  are  indeed  styled  messengers,  but  the  circum- 
stances, as  stated  in  the  Bible,  were  precisely  those  which  according 
to  modern  definition  characterise  an  embassy.  The  second  instance 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  is  similar  to  the  first  in  form,  object, 
and  result,  differing  from  it  only  with  respect  to  the  sovereign  for 
whose  permission  to  traverse  his  country  Moses  applied.  We  are 
left  to  conjecture  in  what  manner  the  ambassadors  were  personally 
treated,  but  silence  warrants  a  supposition  that  they  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  on  that  account,  and  that  safety  at  least  was  their 
accustomed  privilege.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  less 
security  than  now  was  afforded  to  individuals  charged  with  a  public 
commission  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  though  of  rank  inferior  to 
that  of  ambassadors,  if  such  indeed  were  employed  at  any  early 
period  of  historical  times.  The  /cypvl;  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  appears 
to  have  acted  without  risk  of  personal  molestation  when  on  duty,  as 
well  as  the  irpio-Qv?,  who  possessed  the  ambassadorial  character  in  a 
higher  and  more  exclusive  sense,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  ^Eschylus, 
was  exempted  by  custom  and  public  opinion,  if  not  by  law,  from 
violence  or  insult. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  ambassadors  among  the  Greeks  and 
fiomans  commanded  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen  to  the  same 
amount  as  they  enjoyed  the  respect  of  foreigners.  Embassies  appear 
to  have  been  formed  of  numerous  members.  Demosthenes,  when  he 
was  sent  to  treat  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  had  several  colleagues. 
Mention  is  made  in  history  of  embassies  entertained  in  Athens  at  the 
public  expense,  as  composed  of  members  more  or  less  numerous. 
Iivy  and  Cicero  use  the  plural  number  in  making  mention  of  legates, 
whether  received  or  sent  out  by  Some. ,  When  the  Jews  sent  an 
embassy  to  Augustus  Caesar,  it  was  composed  of  at  least  more  than 
one  legate.  Virgil  describes  ^Eneas  as  sending  a  hundred  envoys 
(centum  oratores)  in  one  company  to  some  neighbouring  court  of 
Italy.  As  each  of  them  carried  a  branch  of  olive  in  his  hand,  their 
appearance  in  a  body  must  have  been  that  of  a  shrubbery,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  moving  wood  in  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  We  must 
presume  that  the  charge  undertaken  in  common  was  explained  by 
only  one  of  the  orators  at  a  time.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  roar 
of  Pope's  hundred  oxen  might  well  have  been  preferred  by  the  royal 
listener. 

According  to  modern  usage  the  lowest  rank  of  diplomatic  agency 
is  as  much  protected  as  the  first.  Besides  their  difference  in  point 
of  dignity  and  display,  an  important  privilege  is  still,  as  for  some 
time  back,  attached  to  the  title  of  ambassador,  and  attached  to  it 
exclusively :  I  mean  the  personal  representation  of  his  sovereign.  An 
agent  so  qualified  is  understood  in  monarchical  states  to  be  on  equal 
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terms  with  the  king  or  emperor  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  and 
therefore  at  liberty  to  appeal  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  country  to  their  master.  An  envoy  is  presented  to  the 
sovereign,  but  the  transaction  of  diplomatic  business  lies  between 
him  and  the  minister  alone.  A  charg£  d'affaires  has  no  recognised 
claim  to  approach  the  throne  except  by  favour.  These  distinctions 
are  at  present  kept  practically  in  view  less  than  formerly,  and  those 
who  write  in  the  public  journals  appear  in  general  to  ignore  them 
altogether,  but  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  they  have  been  at  any 
time  submitted  by  competent  authority  to  a  new  form  of  regulation. 

There  is  a  tone  of  grandeur  in  its  sound  which  makes  the  term 
6  ambassador '  a  natural  object  of  curiosity  as  to  its  origin  and  deri- 
vation. If  the  Spaniards  had  claimed  it  as  of  their  invention,  the 
likelihood  would  have  been  greatly  on  their  side.  Grandiloquence 
is  one  of  their  national  attributes,  and  their  substitution  of  an  as, 
pronounced  gutturally,  for  the  double  8  in  the  French  and  English 
forms  of  the  word,  augments  its  effect  on  the  ear.  But  this  con- 
jecture is  not  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  inquirers.  The  languages 
of  Greece  and  Borne  have  been  rummaged  in  vain  for  some  root  from 
which  the  title  may  have  sprung.  The  lexicographers  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  guesses  which  do  more  honour  to 
their  ingenuity  than  to  their  judgment.  But  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
further  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
we  have  the  word,  and  are  not  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  The  time 
and  place  of  its  adoption,  and  whether  it  preceded  or  followed  that 
of  its  correlative, i  embassy,9  are  questions  which  may  be  left  without 
reproach  to  the  hunters  of  literary  butterflies.  To  trace  the  working 
of  the  system  in  which  it  culminates,  to  mark  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  international  practice,  and  to  suggest  available  means  of 
correction  or  improvement  therein,  are  the  pursuits  which  best 
deserve  our  attention,  and  hold  out  most  remunerative  rewards  to 
well-conducted  study.  But  the  present  occasion  does  not  admit  of 
more  than  some  irregular  notices  of  the  matter  comprised  in  this 
very  expansive  outline. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  little,  if  anything,  should  be 
known  of  the  time  or  place  where  diplomatic  agents,  whatever  their 
rank  or  character,  became  resident.  It  is  clear  enough  that  by 
ancient  practice  an  embassy  ceased  with  the  conclusion  of  the  errand 
from  which  it  derived  its  vitality.  From  a  witty  saying  attributed 
to  Sir  Henry  Wootton  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  custom  had  begun 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  He  said  that  ambassadors  were 
respectable  persons  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 
This  expression  has  a  sound  at  least  of  residence*  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary  the  appearances  suggest  that  the  Spanish  ambassador 
resided  permanently  in  England ;  but,  supposing  that  to  have  been 
the  case,  it  may  have  been  an  exceptional  consequence  of  her  Majesty's 
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marriage  with  Philip.  It  is  certain  historically  that  Elizabeth  in 
the  course  of  her  eventful  reign  received  special  embassies,  that  of 
Sully  amongst  the  number ;  and  it  may  be  thought  probable  that 
her  diplomatic  communications  with  France  and  Scotland  bore  the 
same  character,  but  it  would  seem  that  she  had  a  resident  ambassador 
at  Madrid  in  the  person  of  Chaloner.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whenever 
the  credentials  of  an  ambassador  first  bore  a  stamp  of  permanency,  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  sign  of  increased  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  or  profitable  relations  between  one  country 
and  another — a  proof,  in  fine,  of  progress  in  all  the  elements  of 
civilisation. 

A  similar  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  most  important 
respect  of  all.  So  general  among  nations  has  been  the  sense  of 
supreme  importance  belonging  to  the  security  of  ambassadors  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  that  even  in  Peru,  when  Pizarro 
brought  it  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  principle  was  distinctly 
recognised.  As  a  royal  commission  has  not  the  effect  of  subduing 
human  frailties,  ambassadors  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  been 
convicted  of  intrigues,  nay,  even  of  crimes  against  the  State  in  which 
they  exercised  their  respected  functions.  But  the  instances  in  which 
they  have  been  punished  under  the  local  law,  or  by  the  will  of  the 
injured  sovereign,  are  rarer  still.  The  guilty  representative  has,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  sent  away,  or  at  most  sent  back  to  his  own 
master  with  an  explanatory  complaint,  or  an  appeal  to  the  employer's 
sense  of  justice  and  power  of  correction.  As  far  back  as  the  palmy 
days  of  Borne  there  is  evidence  that  the  principle  which  underlay 
such  conduct  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  its  noblest  citizens.  One  of 
the  Scipios  when  in  power  is  credited  with  a  sentiment  which  re- 
dounds greatly  to  his  honour.  A  Eoman  embassy  having  been 
ill-treated  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  was  asked  what  he  meant  to  do 
in  the  way  of  revenge :  4  Certainly  not  what  the  Carthaginians  have 
done,'  is  the  reply  ascribed  to  him.  In  modern  times,  on  the  occasion 
of  war  breaking  out,  the  idea  of  treating  an  ambassador  as  a  hostage 
is  not  without  example.  In  Turkey  at  least  a  case  of  that  kind  has 
occurred  within  a  century  from  the  present  time.  It  took  place  in 
the  person  of  M.  Bulgakoff,  the  Russian  representative  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  his  fortune  to  undergo  a  term  of  confinement  in  the 
seven  towers,  which,  though  now  untenanted,  served  in  his  day  for  a 
state  prison.  The  battle  of  Navarino,  which  took  place  just  fifty 
years  ago,  might  easily  have  given  him  a  leash  of  successors  at  once. 
An  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Turkish  naval  power  was  the 
result  of  that  conflict.  The  combined  squadrons  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  formed  the  victorious  force.  Those  countries  were 
formally  at  peace  with  the  Porte  ;  their  representatives  were  at  the 
Sultan's  court.     Well  might  the  Sultan's  suspicions  of  treachery  be 
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roused  to  a  state  of  fury,  and  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Sultan  Mahmoud's  first  intention  was  to  make  the  respective  am- 
bassadors responsible  for  what  he  naturally  saw  in  the  light  of  an 
unwarrantable  outrage.  A  message  was  conveyed  officially  from  the 
Porte  to  the  three  embassies  that  in  the  Porte's  opinion  the  law  of 
nations  had  been  violated.  Yet  prudence  prevailed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  wise  counsellors,  and  the  ambassadors  were  allowed 
to  retire  without  other  hindrance  than  the  refusal  of  passports.  What 
a  triumph  was  this  for  the  cause  of  international  respect !  How 
greatly  did  it  tell  in  favour  of  the  world's  capacity  for  moral  im- 
provement in  matters  of  political  conduct ! 

The  consular  department  stands  next  for  consideration  in  con- 
tinuing the  present  subject  of  inquiry.  Lower  in  dignity,  as  belonging 
rather  to  individual  interests  than  to  those  of  the  state  in  general, 
it  has  risen  with  the  growth  of  trade  to  a  level  of  practical  impor- 
tance with  the  diplomatic  order.  Eesiding  in  a  foreign  country, 
consuls  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  special  respect  from  its  authorities 
in  virtue  of  their  appointment  by  an  independent  sovereign  Power. 
But  they  are  amenable  to  local  jurisdiction  unless  when  exempted 
from  its  action  by  the  provisions  of  a  treaty.  In  Turkey,  by  treaties 
of  old  date,  styled  capitulations,  the  foreign  consuls  are  not  only 
independent  of  the  national  law,  but  are  themselves  entitled  to 
settle  differences  between  their  own  countrymen,  and  even,  in  cases 
of  dispute  between  the  latter  and  the  dependents  of  other  consulates, 
to  exercise  a  joint  authority  for  judgment  as  well  as  trial.  From 
this  example  of  liberality  it  may  be  inferred  not  only  that  the  en- 
couragement of  commerce  was  a  part  of  the  Sultan's  policy,  but  that 
the  office  of  consul  stood  well  in  the  estimation  of  public  men  and 
•  their  respective  governments.  At  what  period  a  resort  to  consular 
establishments  became  necessary  may  be  left  without  inconvenience 
to  conjecture ;  but  it  will  interest  the  curious  to  know  that  the  first 
appointment  of  the  kind  bearing  its  present  name  took  place  in  Italy 
under  the  questionable  auspices  of  our  Bichard  the  Third.  Surely 
it  was  a  grand  title  wherewith  to  invest  a  mercantile  officer.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  Italians  acquiesced  in  its  adoption,  if 
they  did  not  suggest  it,  and  therefore  we  are  in  a  manner  bound  to 
accept  it  as  an  appropriate  appellation,  though  the  lictor  with  his 
axe  and  bundle  of  sticks  no  longer  bears  it  company. 

Convenience,  to  which  the  gradations  of  diplomacy  are  probably 
to  be  ascribed,  was  no  doubt  the  parent  of  similar  degrees  in  the 
consular  line.  The  functions  of  a  consul-general  are  deemed  co- 
extensive with  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  A  consul's  are 
confined  in  principle  to  a  district.  A  vice-consul  is  either  the 
consul's  aid,  or  an  agent  empowered  to  act  as  a  full  consul,  with  smaller 
appointments  and  in  some  district  or  seaport  of  minor  importance* 
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In  countries  where  the  foreign  trade  is  on  a  large  scale,  the  consular 
service  naturally  tends  to  grow  up  into  the  same  proportions.  Indi- 
vidual traders  of  the  same  country  as  the  consul  look  naturally  to 
him  for  advice,  assistance,  and  such  protection  as  the  limited  extent 
of  his  privileges,  or  his  communication  with  the  authorities  on  whom 
he  depends,  may  afford.  But  the  range  of  consular  duty  is  wider 
than  this.  He  is  expected  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  that 
passes  within  his  district  of  a  nature  to  interest  his  own  government 
and  country.  With  this  view  the  consul  is  generally  instructed  to 
maintain  a  double  correspondence,  namely,  with  the  ministerial 
office  at  home,  and  also  with  the  diplomatic  chief  whose  orders  he 
is  bound  to  respect.  He  has  moreover,  in  our  service,  to  draw  up  at 
fixed  periods  a  statistical  report  on  the  state  of  trade  where  he  is. 
He  fills  no  little  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  It 
depends  upon  himself  to  be  an  object  of  high  respect  among  those 
who  form  the  social  circle  around  him.  Though  by  no  means  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  he  appears  to  them  of  greater  dimensions 
than  a  superior  luminary  in  the  distant  capital.  He  and  his 
colleagues  act  as  spectacles  to  the  ambassador,  and,  in  states  where 
the  Foreign  Office  stands  in  awe  of  a  Parliament,  they  go  far  to 
illuminate  a  whole  series  of  blue  books,  and  thereby  show  the  im- 
portance progressively  attached  to  international  intercourse  and 
the  promotion  of  its  interests.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  post  of 
consul  should  be  much  prized  by  the  mercantile  class.  In  places 
where  we  have  no  regular  trade  or  other  interest  to  serve,  but  in 
which  nevertheless  a  British  subject,  or  even  a  British  vessel,  may 
now  and  then  by  accident  require  assistance,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  respectable  native  merchant  ready  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  consul,  with  no  other  remuneration  than  the  honour  of  hoisting 
our  union-jack  over  his  door.  The  arrangement  may  have  its 
disadvantages,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  supply  an  occasional 
want  on  the  principle  of  strict  economy. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  the  whole  consular  establishment  must 
require  an  expense  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  The  interests 
which  profit  by  it  are  too  important  to  be  left  without  such  means 
of  support  and  encouragement  as  the  State  can  reasonably  supply. 
Liberal  and  frugal  tendencies  are  therefore  brought  into  mild  conflict 
with  each  other,  and  the  spirit  of  party  which  presides  in  our  parlia- 
mentary constitution  occasions  no  small  fluctuation  in  those  dis- 
cordant principles.  In  illustration  of  this  remark  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  what  Lord  Gastlereagh,  when  Foreign  Minister,  once  said 
to  me  on  my  return  from  abroad :  '  You  left  us  squandering  pounds, 
and  you  find  us  squabbling  for  sixpences.9  The  recollection  of  this 
passage  in  my  intercourse  with  an  illustrious  but  unfortunate  states- 
man carries  me  back  to  another  circumstance  of  the  past  connected 
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with  my  present  theme.     It  fell  to  my  lot,  when  charged  with  our 
mission  to  the  United  States,  to  draw  up  a  scale  of  salaries  appro- 
priate to  our  numerous  consulships  in  that  part  of  the  New  World. 
I  recommended  for  each  a  yearly  allowance  proportioned  to  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  sufficient  to  enable  the  consul  to  live  on  terms  of 
social  equality  with  the  respectable  classes  of  his  district.     He  was 
not  expected  to  entertain  ex  officio,  but  it  seemed  desirable  that 
his   mode  of  living   should  be  that  of  a  gentleman  possessing  a 
moderate  income.    How,  as  a  rule,  could  he  otherwise  have  the  degree 
of  influence  required  for  the  wholesome  discharge  of  his  duties? 
How,  for  instance  with  a  family,  could  he  be  free  from  those  anxieties 
and  temptations  which  depress  the  mind,  and  sometimes  add  dis- 
credit to  a  failure  of  energy  ?     With  respect  to  fees,  which  consuls 
are  authorised  to  receive  from  their  clients  on  account  of  certain 
chancery   acts  prescribed  by  law,  the  annual  amount  of  them  is 
subject  to  so  much  variation  that  it  may  well  be  thought  best  to  form 
them  into  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.     In  such  case 
they  would  be  equally  available  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  but  with 
the   advantage   of  not  giving   a  character   of  uncertainty  to  the 
consular  stipend.     Fixity  of  income  goes  far  to  insure  the  regulation 
of  expense  and  keeping  out  of  debt,  that  frequent  source  of  em- 
barrassment and  humiliation.     If  the  remembrance  of  so  remote  a 
transaction  may  be  relied  on,  my  plan  was  approved  at  the  Foreign 
Office  and  carried  more  or  less  into  effect,  until  another  party  came 
into  power  with   retrenchment  figuring  in  its  programme.      The 
word  went  forth,  and  a  change  more  or  less  slashing  was  brought  to 
bear  on  our  table  of  American  salaries,  with  no  other  view  but  the 
single  one  of  reduction.     This,  if  correctly  stated,  lies  open  to  a 
strong  feeling  of  regret.     The  machinery  for  protecting  and  pro- 
moting such  interests  as  those  which  underlie  the  term  international 
relations  has  a  just   claim  to  efficiency  as  the  principle  of  its 
financial  maintenance.     Cheapness,  as  the  exclusive  aim  of  settle- 
ment in  such  cases,  may  prove  in  the   end  to   be   extravagance. 
Economy  may  be  consulted  with  more  advantage  in  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  places  where  consular  authority  is  most  needed,  and  where 
a  greater  or  lower  degree  of  rank  and  appointment  is  the  most  suitable. 
In  recent  years  the  increase  of  attention  paid  to  the  qualification 
of  candidates  for  official  employment   may  be  fairly  taken  as  an 
earnest  of  good  results.    Competition  with  its  attendant  examinations 
is  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  provide  the   State  with   servants  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  such  knowledge  as  office  of  any  kind 
generally  requires.     It  helps  to  bring  into  use  the  mechanical  talents 
from  a  wider  range  of  capacities.     It  tends  to  deprive  ignorance, 
sloth,  and  dulness  of  the  preferment  they  were  wont  at  times  to 
obtain  in  the  reign  of  patronage.     But  it  can  hardly  pretend  to 
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develope  or  even  to  ascertain  the  higher  qualities  of  mind,  the 
judgment,  the  foresight,  the  resolution,  the  morality,  which  are  the 
true  elements  of  usefulness  and  honourable  success  in  public  life. 
4  Cramming'  and  *  coaching,'  to  use  the  slang  of  the  day,  will  often  serve 
to  obtain  a  preference  for  some  youth  whose  only  superiority  over  his 
rivals  lies  in  a  quick  memory.  An  illustrious  dignitary  of  our  Church, 
who  had  gained  the  university  scholarship  at  Cambridge,  told  me 
that  he  had  answered  correctly  a  score  of  the  two  dozen  questions 
put  to  him  during  his  examination,  and  that  a  few  months  later  he 
could  not  have  answered  four  of  them.  In  the  first  competition 
paper  I  ever  saw,  one  of  the  questions  which  had  been  employed  to 
test  the  comparative  merit  of  the  candidates  was  the  name  of  a 
stream  in  Dorsetshire. 

It  is  refreshing  to  learn  from  the  public  journals  that  the  im- 
provement of  our  consular  service  engages  the  serious  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  appears  that  a  measure 
having  this  object  in  view  has  actually  passed  through  its  first  stage 
of  operation.  The  countries  to  which  it  applies  are  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  Egypt,  where  under  present  circumstances  it  is  most  wanted. 
The  formation  of  a  body  of  4  student  dragomans,'  eligible  for  even- 
tual employment  as  consuls  or  interpreters,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
useful  in  a  high  degree.  Whatever  may  be  his  rank,  a  consul  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  national  language  where  he  resides,  especially  if  it  be 
at  a  seaport,  acts  under  needless  difficulties.  He  must  employ  an 
interpreter,  and,  if  his  own  salary  be  small,  pay  him  at  a  rate  which 
is  fitter  to  cause  discontent  and  embarrassment  than  to  obtain  good 
work  or  to  exclude  temptation.  The  principle  of  opening  two  doors 
of  preferment  to  those  who  stand  in  the  first  instance  at  one,  might 
perhaps  be  carried  further  with  advantage  to  the  public.  It  might 
even  be  introduced  with  a  prospect  of  good  results  into  the  home  as 
well  as  into  the  foreign  service.  Together  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, wealth,  knowledge,  and  activity  throughout  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  America,  the  business  of  every  official  department  increases 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  England  more  particularly  the  frequent 
changes  of  ministry  tend  to  make  the  chief  of  each  department  more 
and  more  dependent  for  information,  and  consequently  even  in  some 
degree  for  opinion,  on  his  subordinate  officers.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dently desirable  that  the  clerks  in  each  of  the  leading  establishments 
should  be  something  more  than  the  title  in  modern  acceptation  im- 
plies, that  their  minds  should  not  be  tethered  down  in  one  narrow 
circle,  but  acquire  first  elements  of  judgment  and  a  freer  spirit  by 
more  extended  practice  in  the  official  region.  Grooves  of  thought, 
confining  the  movements  of  intellect  to  some  inexpansive  line,  are 
to  be  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  rare  even 
is  the  lawyer  who  can  discuss  the  merits  of  a  political  measure  with 
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the  large  comprehension  of  a  statesman.  Let  the  clerks  of  each 
first-rate  department  be  interchangeable  at  convenient  times,  and 
even  attached  now  and  then  for  a  while  to  some  diplomatic  mission 
or  consulship  abroad,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  traveller,  en- 
lightened by  variety  of  scene  and  occupation,  did  not  finally  prove  a 
safer  counsellor  to  his  chief  than  if  he  had  stagnated  during  his  best 
years  in  one  same  pool  of  almost  mechanical  routine.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  functions  of  a  consul  in  the  East  are  judicial 
as  well  as  commercial,  and  that  a  moderate  amount  of  legal  know- 
ledge is  not  only  a  creditable  accomplishment,  but  an  acquisition 
not  to  be  omitted  without  serious  prejudice  to  the  interests  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  more  important  at  the  Turkish  capital,  because 
the  ambassador's  court,  as  originally  instituted — a  court  of  last 
appeal — has  been  transferred  to  the  Consul-General,  who  has, 
moreover,  the  privilege  in  certain  cases  of  a  seat  at  the  chief  native 
tribunal,  where  Turkish  law  and  the  Turkish  language  are  naturally 
in  use. 

When,  as  in  some  rare  cases,  in  Egypt  and  at  Hamburg  for  in- 
stance, a  diplomatic  character  is  attached  to  the  consulship,  the  rule 
of  international  law  affords  a  more  complete  security  to  the  individual 
who  holds  the  double  office.  If  cases  of  this  kind  were  more  frequent, 
the  trading  classes  might  have  reason  to  rejoice ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  inconvenience  to  any  independent  state  of 
having  a  nursery  of  foreign  arrogance,  far  away  from  metropolitan 
control,  in  every  provincial  town  and  seaport,  has  had  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  admission  of  such  rights  as  the  full  extent  of  inter- 
national privilege  confers. 

Permission  to  trade,  which  has  not  yet  been  entirely  exploded! 
from  the  consular  service,  may  derive  credit  from  its  economical 
tendency,  but  can  hardly  be  thought  to  merit  approval  on  any  other 
ground,  whether  moral,  political,  or  commercial.  The  trading  consul, 
careful  as  he  may  be  to  avoid  reproach,  is  by  the  mere  fact  exposed 
to  much  that  necessarily  detracts  from  the  respect  due  to  his  official 
character  and  reliance  on  the  impartiality  of  his  decisions.  He  may 
be  called  upon  to  give  judgment  in  his  own  cause ;  he  may  have  to 
contend  with  the  local  authorities  on  his  private  account ;  he  is  lucky 
indeed  if  he  escapes  being  an  object  of  jealousy  or  suspicion  to  rival 
traders.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  of  all  men  a  magistrate,  in 
which  capacity  consuls  are  generally  entitled  to  act,  at  least  under 
the  name  of  arbiters,  ought  to  be  free  from  the  bias  of  private 
interests,  and  above  any  kind  of  disparaging  suspicion. 

Among  the  papers  belonging  to  the  period  of  my  official  life  I 

have  recently  found  one  which,  more  than  thirty  years  old,  contains 

opinions  so  much  in  accordance  with  those  I  still  entertain,  that  I 

may  strengthen  my  present  statement  by  inserting  a  few  of  its 
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passages  here.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  simple  memorandum,  and  as 
its  immediate  bearing  was  on  Turkey  I  probably  drew  it  up  for 
transmission  to  Downing  Street : 

Much  might  be  effected  by  opening  the  several  departments  of  the  establishment 
to  each  other.  Surely  the  public  service  would  gain  if  attache's  were  placed  within 
reach  of  practical  consular  knowledge,  if  consuls  were  less  rooted  to  one  spot  or 
one  circle,  if  linguists  were  called  into  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  if  Englishmen  had 
less  to  apprehend  from  being  classed  with  native  agents,  and  the  native  more  to 
hope  from  their  connection  with  the  service — in  short,  if  more  activity,  variety,  and 
promotion,  founded  on  solid  acquirements,  were  opened  to  all. 

Our  general  system  holds  out  few  prizes  to  them,  and  if  they  are  well  paid, 
they  are  undistinguished  and  tethered  into  caste. 

A  consul  is  now  considered  as  placed  for  life,  except  in  cases  of  gross  mis- 
conduct. ...  A  system  founded  on  the  principles  of  transfer,  promotion,  and 
uncertain  tenure  might  go  far  in  the  way  of  remedy,  and,  as  consuls  now  retire  on 
pensions,  there  would  be  no  hardship. 

The  rank  of  consul-general  would  perhaps  be  more  useful  as  a  prize  foT  the 
meritorious  than  in  any  other  point  of  view. 

A  succession  of  students  should  be  provided. 

We  are  told  by  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  that  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  trade  with  those  who  are  ready  to  agree  with  it  in,  the 
practice,  and  therefore  that  to  molest  its  traffic  is  an  injury.  What- 
ever modifications  of  this  right  the  counter-claim  of  belligerents  may 
have  introduced,  the  consuls  or  protectors  of  trade  are  entitled  to 
every  consideration  and  encouragement  consistent  with  the  good  order 
and  independence  of  the  country  where  they  reside.  The  example  of 
a  State  whose  subjects  carry  on  an  almost  unlimited  commerce,  and 
whose  outlying  dominions  are  of  unparalleled  extent,  must  tell  more 
or  less  on  the  policy  of  other  States  ;  and  England  is  therefore  bound 
not  only  to  give  full  protection  to  her  own  commercial  interests,  but 
also  in  so  doing  to  act  by  methods  sound  in  principle  and  acceptable 
to  the  world  at  large.  Her  standard,  which  floats  respected  in  every 
clime,  declares  her  sense  of  the  obligation  by  virtually  bearing  on  its 
folds  a  watchword  for  all  who  would  strike  off  from  commerce  the 
shackles  of  selfish  error,  and  secure  in  time  by  general  concurrence 
the  unrestrained  diffusion  of  nature's  ever-multiplying  produc- 
tions, and  of  art's  still  increasing  contributions  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  move  as  a  nation  on  the  line  marked  out  by 
Providence,  and  happy  is  our  lot  in  other  matters  also  when  we  take 
for  our  guide  the  rule  of  action  which  an  earnest  search  into  the  laws 
of  Almighty  Wisdom  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest.  Oceans  have  been 
justly  styled  the  bridges  of  human  intercourse.  The  fact  implies  the 
intention,  and  therefore  we  act  in  obedience  to  the  Creator  when, 
by  means  of  statute,  treaty,  or  subordinate  agency,  we  promote  the 
interchange  of  produce,  and  encourage  by  protecting  the  salutary 
process.  Attention  to  the  qualification  of  persons  employed  in  carry- 
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ing  these  processes  into  effect  is  evidently  no  small  part  of  our  duty. 
With  respect  to  consuls  little  remains  to  be  said  on  this  point,  and 
what  might  be  added  belongs,  with  slight  shades  of  difference, 
if  any  at  all,  to  the  more  privileged  class  of  diplomacy.  An  am- 
bassador, as  the  personal  representative  of  his  sovereign,  ought,  in 
the  abstract  at  least,  to  possess  that  degree  of  superiority  which 
ability,  education,  manners,  and  character,  united  to  good  purpose, 
naturally  confer.  He  should  live  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  first 
of  the  land,  and,  in  serving  the  interests  of  his  country  with  vigilance 
and  fairness,  remember  that  his  mission  has  its  roots  in  peace,  though 
its  branches  may  be  shaken  and  its  leaves  scattered  for  a  seasor. 
Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  should  inform  his  government  and 
execute  its  instructions,  never  shrinking  from  responsibility  when 
the  urgency  of  circumstances  appeared  to  call  for  an  independent 
decision.  More  on  this  part  of  the  subject  would  be  superfluous. 
Similar  requirements,  differing  it  may  be  in  degree,  befit  all  the 
members  of  diplomacy  when  acting  in  chief.  No  one  need  be  told 
that  the  service  is  one  of  honour  proportioned  to  its  importance.  To 
make  it  a  profession  confined  to  those  who  plod  through  its  earlier 
stages  would  be  favourable  to  a  few  deserving  individuals;  but 
critical  emergencies  may  require  an  exceptional  choice,  and  recourse 
might  be  had  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  every  chance  of 
success.  The  education  of  that  contentious  and  untrammelled  arena 
is  calculated  to  invigorate,  enlarge,  and  elevate  the  mind,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  faculties  of  keen  intelligence  so  exercised  would  disappoint 
the  public  when  called  to  the  management  of  some  weighty  negotia- 
tion. A  prominent  example  of  this  kind  has  recently  occurred,  and 
the  appointment  was  approved  from  first  to  last,  notwithstanding 
its  unusual  character  and  unsuccessful  issue.  Perfection  is  not 
for  this  world.  The  ideal  has  no  material  reality.  Every  medal 
has  its  reverse.  Even  day  itself  is  composed  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. Commerce,  that  source  of  blessings  to  our  race,  the  bond  of 
nations,  and  first-born  of  peace,  may  be  charged  with  the  contradic- 
tion of  supplying  those  who  are  at  war  with  the  means  of  mutual 
destruction. 

It  is  nevertheless  consoling  to  observe  the  improvement  which 
from  time  to  time  has  taken  place  in  the  general  view  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  true  principle  of  commercial  agreements.  There  was  a 
day  when  a  treaty  regulating  the  traffic  between  two  countries  con- 
ferred no  credit  on  the  negotiator  unless  it  gave  some  decided  ad- 
vantage to  his  side  of  the  bargain.  A  better  principle  now  prevails 
in  such  matters,  and  the  treaty  which  gives  no  advantage  to  either 
party,  but  provides  equally  for  the  interests  of  both,  is  held  to  be  the 
soundest.  The  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  has  not  yet 
superseded  the  rougher  method  of  appealing  to  the  sword,  but  a  few 
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successive  instances  of  it  which  do  honour  to  the  present  century,  and 
the  tendencies  of  public  opinion,  encourage  the  hope  of  its  becoming 
ere  long  a  fixed  rule  of  international  law.  The  annual  conferences, 
such  as  took  place  quite  recently  at  Geneva,  are  no  light  signs  of  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  may  with  reason  perhaps 
be  hailed  as  harbingers  of  a  pacific  era. 

Present  appearances  in  the  political,  religious,  and  commercial 
departments  of  our  civilised  world  hang  with  the  gloom  of  heavy 
clouds  over  the  dawn  of  that  prospect;  but  as  hope  lay  under  a 
load  of  evil  in  Pandora's  box,  and  as,  from  our  experience  of  nature's 
operations,  we  perceive  that  extremes  are  apt  to  produce  their 
contraries,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hold  good  against  the  suggestion* 
of  utter  discouragement.  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
destructive  wars  which,  on  a  colossal  scale  and  with  frequent  recur- 
rence, have  marked  the  last  thirty  years  ;  what  mighty  changes  in  the 
relative  condition  of  states  have  in  consequence  taken  place,  side  by 
side  with  a  series  of  scientific  triumphs  for  the  most  part  auxiliary  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  human  societies.  Still  less 
need  he  be  told  that  the  spirit  of  violence  and  unscrupulous  enmit; 
is  now  culminating  in  horrors  which  render  every  field  of  battle  the 
slaughterhouse  of  an  heroic  soldiery  with  no  result  but  that  of  pre- 
paration for  other  scenes  of  carnage  more  hideous  still.  Exhaustive 
sacrifices  declare  the  patriotism  and  religious  zeal  of  either  belli- 
gerent. There  is  no  visible  relaxation  of  hostility  in  Turkey  or  in 
Russia.  The  charities  of  Christendom  bend  over  the  sufferers  with 
impartial  benevolence.  Surgeons  and  nurses  of  repute  encounter  in> 
numbers  privation  and  danger  at  the  call  of  humanity.  Reporters  of 
every  description  throng  the  fields  of  conflict.  Voices  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  resound  from  every  quarter.  The  neutral  Governments, 
alone,  as  it  would  seem,  are  mute  and  motionless.  Neither  the 
waste  of  life  in  regular  armies,  nor  wanton  cruelties  of  the  undisci- 
plined, have  called  forth  any  authoritative  expression  of  censure  oa 
such  astounding  excesses.  Still  less  are  they  known  to  have  made 
any  overture  leading  to  the  acceptance  of  their  mediation  by  the 
belligerent  Powers.  Their  reticence  at  such  a  crisis  may  be  re- 
gretted the  more  as  European  interests  are  concerned  in  no  small 
degree.  Kussian  ambition  and  Turkish  vengeance  are  alike  to  be 
apprehended,  and  consequently  to  be  kept  in  check.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  respective  lines  of  conduct,  the  tributary  frontier 
provinces  have  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  all  who  believe  as  Chris- 
tians, and  reprobate  as  men  political  oppression.  Their  position,  if 
Bussia  should  prove  too  weak  to  stipulate  on  their  behalf,  would 
probably  be  grievous  in  the  extreme.  Should  victory  declare  itself 
finally  in  favour  of  Russia,  the  sovereign  of  that  country  may  find 
himself  compelled  by  the  clamour  of  his  subjects  to  demand  concee- 
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sions  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  emphatically  to  those 
of  England.  To  obtain  the  concurrence  of  several  independent 
Powers  in  the  course  of  action  suggested  by  these  remarks  would,  no 
•doubt,  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  to  overcome  the  worst 
difficulties  for  a  great  and  beneficent  purpose  is  true  glory,  and  well 
might  Englishmen  be  proud  of  their  government  if  the  attempt  were 
made  in  good  faith  and  by  suitable  means,  though  without  any 
adequate  success. 

Stratfobd  db  Redcliffb. 
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ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH'S  POEMS. 

oXftios  ooris  IdiOP  ejceipa  Koikav 

euriv  vjt6  \66va*  olbtv  piv  (Ziov  mipos  TcXcvrai', 

oidrv  dc  dtoardorov  ap^av. 

One,  and  perhaps  one  only,  of  the  living  Englishmen  who  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  poet  seems  as  yet  to  have  received  but 
inadequate  recognition.  Yet  he  is,  strangely  enough,  of  all  English 
poets  the  one  whose  position  in  the  world  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
considerable.  But  Dr.  Trench's  poems  have  in  nowise  depended  upon 
his  status  as  an  ecclesiastic ;  they  have  appealed  to  no  party  in  the 
Church  ;  they  have  made  their  way  by  no  organised  praise  or  factitious 
diffusion,  but  by  slow  pervasive  contact  with  earnest  and  lonely  minds. 
His  public  has  been  gradually  won,  and  is  gradually  increasing; 
there  are  many  for  whom  his  words  have  mingled  themselves  with 
Tennyson's  in  hours  of  bereavement,  with  Wordsworth's  in  hours  of 
meditative  calm. 

For  there  are  many  who  have  found  in  these  poems  the  fit  ex- 
pression of  a  spirit  by  nature  mournful,  by  conviction  and  courage 
serene ;  dwelling,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  pressure,  but  in  the  light, 
of  Eternity  ;  a  spirit  stirred,  indeed,  by  romance,  and  alive  to  martial 
adventure,  but  occupied  chiefly  with  the  profounder  symbolism  and 
occult  significance  of  the  world,  and  finding  its  congenial  nourish- 
ment wheresoever  Greek  or  Persian  or  Arabian,  German  or  Spaniard, 
Jewish  rabbi  or  mediaeval  saint,  has  set  wisdom  in  hidden  apologues 
and  has  mingled  mystery  with  song ;  a  spirit  whose  own  utterances 
come  rarely  and  with  effort,  and  express  for  the  most  part  only  a 
massive  wisdom,  a  gnomic  and  sententious  calm ;  but  which  under 
the  stimulus  of  strong  poetic  sympathy,  or  desolating  bereavement, 
or  merely  of  the  more  closely  realised  imminence  of  the  unseen, 
will  sometimes  become  as  it  were  slowly  enkindled  from  within,  and 
for  a  while  find  grace  and  power  to  mix  with  those  who  through  the 
weight  and  confusion  of  earthly  things  have  fought  upwards  into  the 
spiritual  universe  4  their  practicable  way.' 

I  have  mentioned  poetic  sympathy  as  one  of  the  impulses  which 
have  most  powerfully  stimulated  Dr.  Trench's  powers.  The  strongest 
instance  of  this  is  the  influence  of  Pindar.  And  it  is  strange  to 
reflect  how  subtle  must  that  connection  be  between  verbal  melody  and 
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deep-seated  emotion  which  enables  not  merely  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  but  the  very  mood  and  temper  of  Pindar  on  some 
given  day  to  reproduce  themselves  with  such  awakening  intensity  in 
the  breast  of  a  man  so  remote  in  language,  nation  and  faith.  It  is 
strange  to  think  that  when  Pindar  had  written  down  the  words 
beginning 

Thv  bl  irapir€iBr}  ykvKvv  i\\uBio%triv  it66op  np6(rd(H€v  *Hpa — 

he  had  made  it  practically  certain  that  whatever  might  befall  Greece 
or  her  gods,  in  every  generation  of  men  who  should  thereafter  be  born 
there  should  be  some  at  least  to  whom  those  words  should  carry  a 
shock  and  exaltation  hardly  to  be  equalled  by  any  personal  delight ; 
to  whom  they  should  sound  as  the  very  charter  of  heroism,  the 
trumpet-call  of  honour  and  of  joy.  4  Hidden  are  the  keys,'  to  use 
his  own  words,  of  the  art  which  so  wrought  the  fourth  Pythian  ode  as 
that  it  should  outlast  the  Parthenon  : — 

Seeing  it  is  built 
Of  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And,  therefore,  built  for  ever. 

In  his  Orpheus  and  the  Sirens  Dr.  Trench  gives  us  the  peculiar 
pleasure  which  is  afforded  by  a  poem  which  is  not  a  translation  but  a 
transmutation  of  some  great  remembered  song ;  melted  afresh  in  the 
crucible  of  an  understanding  heart,  and  poured  into  a  new  shape 
which  recalls  without  imitating  the  old : — 

High  on  the  poop,  with  many  a  godlike  peer, 

With  heroes  and  with  kings,  the  flower  of  Greece, 
That  gathered  at  his  word  from  far  and  near, 
To  snatch  the  guarded  fleece, 

Great  Jason  stood,  nor  ever  from  the  soil 
The  anchor's  brazen  tooth  unfastened, 
Till,  auspicating  so  his  glorious  toil, 
From  golden  cup  he  shed 

Libations  to  the  Gods,  to  highest  Jove, 

To  Waves,  and  prospering  Winds,  to  Night  and  Day, 
To  all  by  whom  befriended  he  might  prove 
A  favourable  way. 

There  is  something  in  this  stately  opening,  in  the  4  ample  pinion ' 
of  this  high  and  manly  strain,  which  recalls  at  a  distance  the  sailing 
glory  of  the  great  original : — 

dp%6s  ip  irpvpvq  zrarcp'  Ovpavibav  iy\€iK€pavpop  Ztjva,  xai  vicvirvpovs 
Kvparcov  pmas  avipMvr  c'jcaXet,  vvtcras  re  Ka\  n6vrov  K€\ev6ovs 
afxard  r  cifypova  xai  (piXiap  vuotolo  poipav. 

But  as  the  poem  proceeds,  Dr.  Trench  quits  the  track  of  Pindar,  and 
describes  the  encounter  of  the  returning  Argonauts  with  the  Sirens 
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in  a  passage  which  should  be  compared  with  Mr.  Morris'  beautiful 
treatment  of  the  same  situation  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jason. 

The  winds,  suspended  by  the  charmed  song, 
Shed  treacherous  calm  about  that  fatal  isle : 
The  waves,  as  though  the  halcyon  o'er  its  young 
Were  always  brooding,  smile  ; 

And  every  one  that  listens,  presently 

Forgetteth  home,  and  wife,  and  children  dear, 
All  noble  enterprise  and  purpose  high, 
And  turns  his  pinnace  here, — 

He  turns  his  pinnace,  warning  taking  none 

From  the  plain  doom  of  all  that  went  before, 
Whose  bones  lie  bleaching  in  the  wind  and  sun, 

And  whiten  all  the  shore. 
•  •••••• 

The  heroes  and  the  kings,  the  wise,  the  strong, 

That  won  the  fleece  with  cunning  and  with  might, 
They  too  are  taken  in  the  net  of  song, 
Snared  in  that  false  delight ; 

Till  ever  loathlier  seemed  all  toil  to  be, 

And  that  small  space  they  yet  must  travel  o'er 
Stretched,  an  immeasurable  breadth  of  sea, 
Their  fainting  hearts  before. 

'  Let  us  turn  hitherward  our  bark/  they  cried, 

'  And,  bathed  in  blisses  of  this  happy  isle, 
Past  toil  forgetting  and  to  come,  abide 
In  joyfulness  awhile ; 

1  And  then,  refreshed,  our  tasks  resume  again, 

If  other  tasks  we  yet  are  bound  unto, 
Combing  the  hoary  tresses  of  the  main 
With  sharp  swift  keel  anew.' 

They  are  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  charm  when  Orpheus  sings : — 

He  singing,  (for  mere  words  were  now  in  vain, 

That  melody  so  led  all  souls  at  will,) 
Singing  he  played,  and  matched  that  earthborn  strain 
With  music  sweeter  still. 

Of  holier  joy  he  sang,  more  true  delight, 

In  other  happier  isles  for  them  reserved, 

Who,  faithful  here,  from  constancy  and  right 

And  truth  have  never  swerved ; 

How  evermore  the  tempered  ocean  gales 

Breathe  round  those  hidden  islands  of  the  blest, 
Steeped  in  the  glory  spread,  when  daylight  fails 
Far  in  the  sacred  West ; 

How  unto  them,  beyond  our  mortal  night, 

Shines  evermore  in  strength  the  golden  day ; 
And  meadows  with  purpureal  roses  bright 
Bloom  round  their  feet  alway ; 
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And  plants  of  gold— some  burn  beneath  the  sea, 

And  some,  for  garlands  apt,  the  land  doth  bear, 
And  lacks  not  many  an  incense-breathing  tree, 
Enriching  all  that  air. 

Nor  need  is  more,  with  sullen  strength  of  hand, 

To  vex  the  stubborn  earth,  or  plough  the  main : 
They  dwell  apart,  a  calm  heroic  band, 
Not  tasting  toil  or  pain. 

Nor  sang  he  only  of  unfading  bowers, 

Where  they  a  tearless,  painless  age  fulfil, 
In  fields  Elysian  spending  blissful  hours, 
Remote  from  every  ill ; 

But  of  pure  gladness  found  in  temperance  high, 

In  duty  owned,  and  reverenced  with  awe, 
Of  man's  true  freedom,  that  may  only  lie 
In  servitude  to  law ; 

And  how  'twas  given  through  virtue  to  aspire 

To  golden  seats  in  ever-calm  abodes ; — 
Of  mortal  men  admitted  to  the  choir 

Of  high  immortal  Gods. 

• 

..It  will  be  seen  that  Pindar's  second  Olympian  Ode  has  furnished 
much  of  the  inspiration  of  these  noble  stanzas.  And  it  is  a  noticeable 
feet  that  Dr.  Trench,  himself  the  very  type  and  norm  of  Christian 
and  Anglican  orthodoxy,  has  yet  by  the  intensity  of  his  pondering 
on  the  things  unseen  be«m  led  to  feel  the  profound  affinity  which 
has  existed  between  the  hopfcs  and  creeds  of  such  men  in  all  times 
and  countries  as  have  set  themselves  to  seek  after  God,  and  has 
thus  been  upheld  in  one  of  his  highest  moments  by  the  Vision  of  the 
Pindaric  Apocalypse,  the  tale  told  in  the  Mysteries  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  just,  tctlvav  irapa  Stalrav,  4  in  the  life  that  is  to  be.'  The 
Poems  from  Eastern  Sources  afford  many  illustrations  of  this 
tendency  of  an  inward  and  meditative  faith  to  identify  itself  with  the 
diverse  but  convergent  imaginations  of  remote  and  ancient  men.  And 
in  the  Monk  and  Bird  we  may  see  how  strongly  this  brooding  spirit  has 
been  drawn  towards  that  element  in  European  life  which  has  most  re- 
sembled the  monotony  of  the  East, — the  life  of  monks  and  hermits  in 
the  middle  ages, — a  life  closed  about  with  narrowing  cloister-walls,  yet 
having  as  it  were  a  single  opening  on  the  infinite,  like  the  chink 
which  serves  for  the  astronomer's  outlook  upon  the  abysses  of  heaven. 
In  the  Monk  and  Bird  Dr.  Trench  has  treated  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  of  mediaeval  parables, — an  apologue  which  deals  with  a  real 
difficulty  and  suggests  a  real,  though  not  a  novel,  solution.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  conceiving  that  our  finite  faculties  can  be  capable 
without  weariness  of  infinite  delight ;  the  answer  is  the  Platonic  one, 
that  the  limitations  of  our  faculties  can  even  now  by  an  occasional 
insight  be  discerned  to  be  accidental  and  temporary,  and  not  in- 
herent in  the  percipient  soul  itself.     Such   insight,  as  Plato  has 
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urged,  comes  to  us  mainly  through  the  passion  of  Love,  which  in  its 
highest  form  refuses  to  conceive  of  its  own  satisfaction  in  less  than 
infinite  time.  The  author  of  this  legend,  if  such  legends  have  an 
author,  has  chosen  a  simpler  experience  through  which  to  intimate 
the  spirit's  essential  power,  and  has  imagined  his  Paradise  in  the 
unwonted  prolongation  of  a  single  and  elementary  joy. 

The  story  is  of  4  a  cloistered  solitary  man,'  vowed  to  poverty  and 
celibacy,  and  debarred  from  the  ordinary  interests  and  pleasures  of 
mankind. 

Yet  we  should  err  to  deem  that  he  Was  left 

To  bear  alone  our  being's  lonely  weight, 
Or  that  his  soul  was  vacant  and  bereft 
Of  pomp  and  inward  state. 

Morn,  when  before  the  sun  his  orb  unshrouds, 
Swift  as  a  beacon  torch  the  light  has  sped. 
Kindling  the  dusky  summits  of  the  clouds 
Each  to  a  fiery  red} — 

The  slanted  columns  of  the  noon-day  light, 

Let  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 

Or  sunset,  that  with  golden  vapour  bright 

The  purple  mountains  fills, — 

These  made  him  say :  '  If  God  has  so  arrayed  - 

A  fading  world  that  quickly  passes  by, 
Such  rich  provision  of  delight  has  mode 
For  every  human  eye, 

'  What  shall  the  eyes  that  wait  for  Him  survey, 

Where  his  own  presence  gloriously  appears 
In  worlds  that  were  not  founded  for  a  day, 
But  for  eternal  years  ? ' 

But  gradually  a  spiritual  anxiety  undermined  this  spiritual  calm  :-- 

For  still  the  doubt  came  back, '  Can  God  provide 
For  the  large  heart  of  man  what  shall  not  pall, 
Nor  thro1  eternal  ages'  endless  tide 
On  tired  spirits  fall  P 

'  Here  but  one  look  toward  heaven  will  oft  repress 

The  crushing  weight  of  undelightful  care ; 
But  what  were  there  beyond,  if  weariness 
Should  ever  enter  there  ? ' 

How  in  this  mood  of  mind  he  wanders  in  the  woods,  how  he 
hears  a  bird  singing  and  listens  with  rapt  attention,  and  turns 
homeward  with  a  dim  sense  of  strangeness  when  the  song  is  done,  I 
must  leave  the  reader  to  learn  from  the  poem  itself.  I  can  only 
quote  the  concluding  stanzas : — 

Yet  was  it  long  ere  he  received  the  whole 
Of  that  strange  wonder — how,  while  he  had  stood 
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Lost  in  deep  gladness  of  his  inmost  soul 
Far  hidden  in  that  wood, 

Three  generations  had  gone  down  unseen 

Under  the  thin  partition  that  is  spread — 
The  thin  partition  of  thin  earth — between 
The  Hying  and  the  dead. 

Nor  did  he  many  days  to  earth  belong, 

For  like  a  pent-up  stream,  released  again, 
The  years  arrested  by  the  strength  of  song 
Game  down  on  him  amain ; 

Sudden  as  a  dissolving  thaw  in  spring ; 

Gentle  as  when  upon  the  first  warm  day 
Which  sunny  April  in  its  train  may  bring 
The  snow  melts  all  away. 

They  placed  him  in  his  former  cell,  and  there 

Watched  him  departing  *,  what  few  words  he  said 
Were  of  calm  peace  and  gladness,  with  one  care 
Mingled — one  only  dread — 

Lest  an  eternity  should  not  suffice 

To  take  the  measure  and  the  breadth  and  height 
Of  what  there  is  reserved  in  Paradise — 
Its  ever-new  delight. 

These  stanz«*c  will  give  an  idea  of  Dr.  Trench's  characteristic 
style ;  equally  remote  from  convention  and  from  extravagance, 
keeping  as  it  were  in  the  main  track  of  the  English  language,  and 
giving  to  simple  and  natural  forms  of  speech  a  grave  distinction  and 
a  melodious  power. 

From  the  poems  which  derive  their  motive  from  external  sources 
I  pass  on  to  the  more  purely  subjective  pieces.  The  keynote  of 
these  is  given  in  two  weighty  stanzas. 

0  life,  0  death,  0  world,  0  time, 

0  grave,  where  all  things  flow, 
Tis  yours  to  make  our  lot  sublime 

With  your  great  weight  of  woe. 

Though  sharpest  anguish  hearts  may  wring, 

Though  bosoms  torn  may  be, 
Yet  suffering  is  a  holy  thing ; 

Without  it  what  were  we  ? 

Elevation  through  sorrow  is  as  distinctly  the  lesson  which  Dr. 
Trench  has  to  teach  as  elevation  through  spiritual  oneness  with  Nature  is 
Wordsworth's  lesson.  And  the  sorrow  with  which  this  poet  deals,  which 
he  so  wholly  vanquishes  in  the  triumphant  joy  of  the  lines  which  he 
has  called  4  The  kingdom  of  God,'  is  not  merely  such  isolated  grief  as 
may  fall  upon  an  alert  and  buoyant  spirit,  to  be  shaken  off  with  a 
quick  rush  of  hope,  or  with  the  life-bringing  recurrence  of  the  years. 
Rather  it  is  that  inbred  and  heavy  gloom,  that  dense  of  oppression 
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and  of  exile,  of  punishment  and  fell,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the 
darker  side  of  our  4  intimations  of  immortality,'  and  which  has  made 
the  lives,  not  of  monks  or  recluses  only,  but  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  active  men  whose  fates  history  records,  one  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  indomitable  effort  of  courage  and  the  paralysing  relapse  of 
pain.  The  Ode  to  Sleep,  of  which  I  quote  the  two  last  stanzas,  will 
illustrate  this  temper  of  mind ;  and  will  show  that  the  confident  and 
deliberate  hope  which  is  the  sum  and  outcome  of  this  volume  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  easy  optimism  of  temperament  or  convention. 

And  therefore  am  I  seeking  to  entwine 

A  coronal  of  poppies  for  my  head, 

Or  wreathe  it  with  a  wreath  engarlanded 

By  Lethe's  slumberous  waters.    Oh !  that  mine 

Were  some  dim  chamber  turning  to  the  north, 

With  latticed  casement,  bedded  deep  in  leaves, 

That  opening  with  sweet  murmur  might  look  forth 

On  quiet  fields  from  broad  overhanging  eaves, 

And  ever  when  the  Spring  her  garland  weaves, 

Were  darkened  with  encroaching  ivy-trail 

And  jagged  vine  leaves'  shade ; 

And  all  its  pavement  starred  with  blossoms  pale 

Of  jasmine,  when  the  wind's  least  stir  was  made ; 

Where  the  sunbeam  were  verdurous-cool,  before 

It  wound  into  that  quiet  nook,  to  paint 

With  interspace  of  light  and  colour  faint 

That  tesselated  floor. 

How  pleasant  were  it  there  in  dim  recess, 

In  some  close-curtained  haunt  of  quietness, 

To  hear  no  tones  of  human  pain  or  care, 

Our  own  or  others',  little  heeding  there 

If  morn  or  noon  or  night 

Pursued  their  weary  flight, 

But  musing  what  an  easy  thing  it  were 

To  mix  our  opiates  in  a  larger  cup, 

And  drink,  and  not  perceive 

Sleep  deepening  lead  his  truer  kinsman  up, 

Like  undistinguished  Night,  darkening  the  skirts  of  Eve. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  profound  charm  of  these 
lines,  the  charm  of  the  slowly-falling  syllables,  the  strong  and  linger- 
ing rhythm,  which  paint  the  gradual  eclipse  of  the  last  faint  joy  in 
light  and  form  and  colour,  and  the  whole  soul's  abeyance  in  an  un- 
stirred and  unawakening  gloom. 

One  more  quotation  shall  illustrate  the  contrasting  form  of  self- 
abandonment  ;  a  dissolution  which  is  not  into  the  night  but  into  the 
day ;  the  last  renunciation  of  egoism,  the  absorption  of  individual 
effort  and  rebellion  in  the  Infinite  Home  of  men. 


If  there  had  anywhere  appeared  in  space 
Another  place  of  refuge,  where  to  flee, 
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Our  souls  had  taken  refuge  in  that  place. 
And  not  with  Thee. 

For  we  against  creation's  bars  had  beat 

Like  prisoned  eagles,  through  great  worlds  had  sought 
Though  but  a  foot  of  ground  to  plant  our  feet 
"Where  Thou  wert  not. 

And  only  when  we  found  in  earth  and  air, 

In  heaven  or  hell,  that  such  might  nowhere  be, —       * 
That  we  could  not  flee  from  Thee  anywhere, — 
We  fled  to  Thee. 

But  it  is  by  his  Elegiac  Poems  that  Dr.  Trench  has  won  his  almost 
unique  position  in  many  hearts.  For  it  is  the  especial  privilege  of 
Poetry  that  by  her  close  intermingling  of  ethical  and  artistic  senti- 
ment she  can  bring  definite  consolation  to  some  of  the  deepest  sorrows 
of  men.  Painting  can  fill  our  minds  with  ennobling  images,  but  in 
the  hour  of  our  tribulation  these  are  apt  to  look  coldly  at  us,  like 
dead  gods.  Music  can  exalt  us  into  an  unearthly  and  illimitable 
world,  but  the  treasures  which  we  have  grasped  there  melt  away  when 
we  descend  from  that  remote  empyrean.  Poetry  can  meet  our 
sorrows  face  to  face,  can  show  us  that  she  also  knows  them,  and  can 
transform  them  into  4  something  rich  and  strange '  by  the  suggestive 
magic  of  her  song.  And  since  there  does  without  doubt  exist  a  kind 
of  transference  and  metastasis  of  the  emotions,  since  the  force  of  any 
strong  feeling  can  to  some  extent  be  led  off  into  other  channels,  the 
work  of  Art  in  the  moral  world,  like  the  work  of  Science'  in  the 
material  world,  is  to  transform  the  painful  into  the  useful,  the  lower 
into  the  higher  forms  of  force ;  to  change  scorn  and  anger  into  a 
generous  fervency,  and  love  that  is  mixed  with  sorrow  into  a  sacred 
and  impersonal  flame.  And  of  all  sorrows  the  sorrow  of  bereavement 
needs  this  aid  the  most.  For  to  some  troubles  a  man  may  become 
indifferent  by  philosophy,  and  from  some  he  may  become  through 
virtue  free,  but  this  one  sorrow  grows  deeper  as  the  character  rises 
and  the  heart  expands ;  and  an  object  more  unique  and  loveable  is 
mourned  with  a  more  inconsolable  desire.  And  to  such  mourners 
those  who  trust  in  an  ultimate  reunion  may  often  speak  with  an 
effective  power.  For  on  whatever  evidence  or  revelation  men  may 
base  this  faith  for  themselves,  it  does  yet  unconsciously  in  great  part 
rest  for  each  man  upon  the  faith  of  those  around  him,  upon  the 
desire  of  great  hearts  and  the  consenting  expectation  of  the  just.  It 
is  a  belief  which  only  in  a  certain  moral  atmosphere  finds  strength  to 
grow ;  it  is  chiefly  when  the  conviction  of  spiritual  progress  through 
sorrow  is  dominant  and  clear  that  men  are  irresistibly  led  to  believe 
that  in  this  crowning  sorrow  also  courage  must  conquer,  and  con- 
stancy must  be  rewarded,  and  love  which  as  yet  has  known  no  bar  or 
limit  shall  find  no  limit  in  the  grave.  Be  this  persuasion  well 
founded  or  not,  to  those  '  who  have  intelligence  of  love '  human  life 
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without  such  hope  would  be  itself  a  chaos  or  a  hell.  A  nature  like 
Dr.  Trench's,  full  of  clinging  affections,  profound  religious  faith, 
and  constitutional  sadness,  was  likely  to  feel  in  extreme  measure  both 
these  bereavements  and  these  consolations.  The  loss  of  beloved 
children  taught  him  the  lessons  of  sorrow  and  of  hope,  and  the  words 
in  which  that  sorrow  and  that  hope  found  utterance  have  led  many  a 
mourner  in  his  most  desolate  hour  to  feel  that  this  grave  writer  is  his 
closest  and  most  consoling  friend. 

For  although  these  poems  deal  so  largely  with  the  poet's  sorrow 
and  yearning,  it  is  not  compassion  only,  nor  compassion  chiefly,  which 
they  inspire  in  our  hearts.  Rather  we  feel  that  for  one  whose  hopes 
are  based  so  firmly  and  raised  so  high  we  can  desire  nothing  but 
what  he  already  possesses ;  no  c  treasures,'  no  c  friends,'  as  another 
poet  has  told  us,  except  such  treasures  as  are  his  indefeasibly,  and 

those 

Three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  Day  or  Night, 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death. 

Fbederic  W.  H.  Mykbs. 
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A   MODBEN    'SYMPOSIUM/ 


THE  SOUL   AND  FUTURE  LIFE. 


LORD   SELBORNE. 

I  am  too  well  satisfied  with  Lord  Blachford's  paper,  and  with 
much  that  is  in  the  other  papers  of  the  September  number,  to  think 
that  I  can  a^d  anything  of  importance  to  them.  The  little  I  would 
say  has  reference  *q  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  soul  during  this  life ; 
meaning  by  the  soui  what  Lord  Blachford  means,  viz.,  the  conscious 
being,  which  each  man  ca1^  '  himself.' 

It  appears  to  me,  that  ^at  we  know  and  can  observe  tends  to 
confirm  the  testimony  of  our  consciousness  to  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  between  the  body  and  the  soul.  From  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  we  cannot  observe  any  manifestations  of  the  soul,  except 
during  the  time  of  its  association  with  the  body.  This  limit  of  our 
experience  applies,  not  to  the  4  ego,'  of  which  alone  each  man  has  any 
direct  knowledge,  but  to  the  perceptible  indications  of  consciousness 
in  others.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  man 
can  ever  have  had  experience  of  the  total  cessation  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  idea  of  such  a  cessation  is  much  less  natural,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  realise,  than  that  of  its  continuance.  We 
observe  the  phenomena  of  death  in  others,  and  infer,  by  irresistible 
induction,  that  the  same  thing  will  also  happen  to  ourselves.  But 
these  phenomena  carry  us  only  to  the  dissociation  of  the  4  ego '  from 
the  body,  not  to  its  extinction. 

Nothing  else  can  be  credible,  if  our  consciousness  is  not;  and  I 
have  said  that  this  bears  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  body.  Each  man  is  conscious  of  using  his  own  body 
as  an  instrument,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  would  use  any  other 
machine.  He  passes  a  different  moral  judgment  on  the  mechanical 
and  involuntary  actions  of  his  body,  from  that  which  he  feels  to  be 
due  to  its  actions  resulting  from  his  own  free  will.     The  unity  and 
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identity  of  the  4  ego,'  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  is  of  the 
essenoe  of  his  consciousness. 

In  accordance  with  this  testimony  are  such  facts  as  the  following : 
that  the  body  has  no  proper  unity,  identity,  or  continuity  through  the 
whole  of  life,  all  its  constituent  parts  being  in  a  constant  state  of 
flux  and  change ;  that  many  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  may  be 
removed,  with  no  greater  effect  upon  the  fc  ego '  than  when  we  take 
off  any  article  of  clothing ;  and  that  those  organs  which  cannot  be 
removed  or  stopped  in  their  action  without  dfeath,  are  distributed  over 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  homogeneous  in  their  material 
and  structure  with  others  which  we  can  lose  without  the  sense  that  any 
change  has  passed  over  our  proper  selves.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
diseased  state  of  some  bodily  organs  interrupts  the  reasonable  mani- 
festations of  the  soul  through  the  body,  the  cases  are,  on  the  other,  not 
rare,  in  which  the  whole  body  decays,  and  falls  into  extreme  age, 
weakness,  and  even  decrepitude,  while  vigour,  freshness,  and  youth- 
fulness  are  still  characteristics  of  the  mind. 

The  attempt,  in  Butler's  work,  to  reason  from  the  indivisibility  and 
indestructibility  of  the  soul,  as  ascertained  facts,  is  less  satisfactory  than 
most  of  that  great  writer's  arguments,  which  are,  generallv,  'father 
intended  to  be  destructive  of  objections,  than  demonstrative  of  positive 
truths.  But  the  modern  scientific  doctrine,  that  all  matter,  and  all 
force,  are  indestructible,  is  not  without  interest  in  relation  to  that 
argument.  There  must  at  least  be  a  natiatil  presumption  from  that 
doctrine,  that,  if  the  soul  during  life  has  a  real  existence  distinct  from 
the  body,  it  is  not  annihilated  by  death.  If,  indeed,  it  were  a  mere 
4  force '  (such  as  heat,  light,  &c.,  are  supposed  by  modern  philosophers 
to  be,  though  men  who  are  not  philosophers  may  be  excused,  if  they 
find  some  difficulty  in  understanding  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
term,  when  so  used),  it  would  be  consistent  with  that  doctrine,  that 
the  soul  might  be  transmuted,  after  death,  into  some  other  form 
of  force.  But  the  idea  of 4  force,*  in  this  sense  (whatever  may  be  its 
exact  meaning),  seems  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  conscious  being, 
which  a  man  calls  '  himself.' 

The  resemblances  in  the  nature  and  organisation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  seem  to  me  to  confirm,  instead  of  weakening,  the 
impression,  that  the  body  of  man  is  a  machine  under  the  government 
of  his  soul,  and  quite  distinct  from  it.  Plants  manifest  no  conscious- 
ness ;  all  our  knowledge  of  them  tends  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  in  them  no  intelligent,  much  less  any  reasonable,  principle  of 
life.  Yet  they  are  machines  very  like  the  human  body,  not  indeed  in 
their  formal  development  or  their  exact  chemical  processes,  but  in  the 
general  scheme  and  functions  of  their  organism — in  their  laws  of  nutri- 
tion, digestion,  assimilation,  respiration,  and  especially  reproduction. 
They  are  bodies  without  souls,  living  a  physical  life,  and  subject  to  a 
physical  death.      The  inferior  animals  have  bodies  still  more  like  our 
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own;  indeed,  in  their  higher  orders,  resembling  them  very  closely 
indeed ;  and  they  have  also  a  principle  of  life  quite  different  from 
that  of  plants,  with  various  degrees  of  consciousness,  intelligence,  and 
volition.  Even  in  their  principle  of  life,  arguments  founded  on 
observation  and  comparison  (though  not  on  individual  consciousness), 
more  or  less  similar  to  those  which  apply  to  man,  tend  to  show  that 
there  is  something  distinct  from,  and  more  than,  the  body.  But,  of 
all  these  inferior  animals,  the  intelligence  differs  from  that  of  man, 
not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind.  Nature  is  their  simple,  uniform,  and 
sufficient  law ;  their  very  arts  (which  are  often  wonderful)  come  to 
them  by  nature,  except  when  they  are  trained  by  man ;  there  is  in 
them  no  sign  of  discourse  of  reason,  of  morality,  or  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  The  very  similarity  of  their  bodily  structure  to 
that  of  man  tends,  when  these  differences  are  noted,  to  add  weight  to 
the  other  natural  evidence  of  the  distinctness  of  man's  soul  from  his 
body. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  truths, 
for  the  belief  in  which,  when  authoritatively  declared,  man  is  prepared 
by  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature. 


CANON  BARRY. 

Any  one  who  from  the  ancient  positions  of  Christianity  looks  on 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Harrison  and  Professor  Huxley  on» 
4  The  Soul  and  Future  Life '  (to  which  I  propose  mainly  to  confine- 
myself)  will  be  tempted  with  Faulconbridge  to  observe,  not  without 
a  touch  of  grim  satisfaction,  how, 4  from  North  to  South,  Austria  and 
France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth.'  The  fight  is  fierce  enough  to 
make  him  ask,  Tantcene  animis  sapientibus  irce  ?  But  he  will  see 
that  each  is  far  more  effective  in  battering  the  lines  of  the  enemy  than 
in  strengthening  his  own.  Nor  will  he  be  greatly  concerned  if  both 
from  time  to  time  lodge  a  shot  or  two  in  the  battlements  on  which 
he  stands,  with  some  beating  of  that  'drum  scientific,'  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  these  days  always  as  resonant,  sometimes 
with  as  much  result  of  merely  empty  sound,  as  'the  drum  eccle- 
siastic,' against  which  Professor  Huxley  is  so  fond  of  warning  us. 
Those  whom  Mr.  Harrison  calls  4  theologians,'  and  whom  Professor 
Huxley  less  appropriately  terms  4  priests '  (for  of  priesthood  there 
here  no  question),  may  indeed  think  that,  if  the  formidable  character 
of  an  opponent's  position  is  to  be  measured  by  the  scorn  and  fury 
with  which  it  is  assailed,  their  ground  must-  be  strong  indeed ;  and 
they  will  possibly  remember  an  old  description  of  a  basis  less  arti- 
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ficial  than  '  pulpit  stairs,'  from  which  men  may  look  without  much 
alarm,  while  4  the  floods  come  and  the  winds  blow.'  Gaining  from 
this  conviction  courage  to  look  more  closely,  they  will  perceive,  as  I 
have  said,  that  each  of  the  combatants  is  far  stronger  on  the  de- 
structive than  on  the  constructive  side. 

Mr.  Harrison's  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  against  the  materialism 
which  virtually,  if  not  theoretically,  makes  all  that  we  call  spirit  a 
mere  function  of  material  organisation  (like  the  ap/iovla  of  the  Phcedo), 
and  against  the  exclusive  '  scientism  '  which,  because  it  cannot  find 
certain  entities  along  its  line  of  investigation,  asserts  loudly  that  they 
are  either  non-existent  or  4  unknowable,'  is  strong,  and  (pace  Pro- 
fessor Huxley)  needful;  not,  indeed,  against  him  (for  he  knows 
better  than  to  despise  the  metaphysics  in  which  he  is  so  great  an 
adept),  but  against  many  adherents,  prominent  rather  than  eminent, 
of  the  school  in  which  he  is  a  master.  Nor  is  its  force  destroyed  by 
exposing,  however  keenly  and  sarcastically,  some  inconsistencies  of 
argument,  not  inaptly  corresponding  (as  it  seems  to  me)  with  similar 
inconsistencies  in  the  popular  exposition  of  the  views  which  it  attacks. 
If  Professor  Huxley  is  right  (as  surely  he  is)  in  pleading  for  perfect 
freedom  and  boldness  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
manity from  the  physical  side,  the  counter  plea  is  equally  irresistible 
for  the  value  of  an  independent  philosophy  of  mind,  starting  from 
the  metaphysical  pole  of  thought,  and  reasoning  positively  on  the 
^phenomena,  which,  though  they  may  have  many  connections  with 
physical  laws,  are  utterly  inexplicable  by  them.  We  might,  indeed, 
-demur  to  his  inference  that  the  discovery  of  'antecedence  in  the 
molecular  fact '  necessarily  leads  to  a  4  physical  theory  of  moral 
phenomena,'  and  vice  versa,  as  savouring  a  little  of  the  Post  hoc, 
.  ergo  propter  hoc.  Inseparable  connection  it  would  imply ;  but  the 
ultimate  causation  might  lie  in  something  far  deeper,  underlying 
both  '  the  molecular '  and  *  the  spiritual  fact.'  But  still,  to  establish 
such  antecedence  would  be  an  important  scientific  step,  and  the  attempt 
might  be  made  from  either  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Huxley's  trenchant  attack  on  the 

unreality  of  the  Positivist  assumption  of  a  right  to  take  names  which 

in  the  old  religion  at  least  mean  something  firm  and  solid,  and  to 

;  sublime  them  into  the  cloudy  forms  of  transcendental  theory,  and 

on   the  arbitrary  application  of  the  word  4  selfishness,'  with  all  its 

"degrading  associations,  to  the  consciousness  of  personality  here  and 

Hie  hope  of  a  nobler  personality  in  the  future,  leaves  nothing  to  be 

desired.     I  fear  that  his  friends  the  priests  would  be  accused  of  the 

crowning  sin  of  '  ecclesiasticism '  (whatever  that  may  be)  if  they  used 

denunciations  half  so  sharp.     Except  with  a  few  sarcasms  which  he 

cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  flinging  at  them  by  the  way,  they 

will  have  nothing  with  which  to  quarrel ;  and  possibly  they  may  even 

learn  from  him  to  consider  these  as  claps  of  c  cheap  thunder'  from 
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the  *  pulpit,'  in  that  old  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it  designates  the 
professorial  chair. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Harrison's  two  papers  may  be  resolved  into  an 
attack  on  the  true  individuality  of  man,  first  on  the  speculative,  then 
on  the  moral  side  ;  from  the  one  point  of  view  denouncing  the  belief 
in  it  as  a  delusion,  from  the  other  branding  the  desire  of  it  as  a 
moral  degradation.  The  connection  of  the  two  arguments  is  in- 
structive and  philosophical.  For  no  argument  merely  speculative, 
ignoring  all  moral  considerations,  will  really  be  listened  to.  His 
view  of  the  soul  as  'a  consensus  of  human  faculties'  reminds  us 
curiously  of  the  Buddhist '  groups ; '  his  description  of  *  a  perpetuity 
of  sensation  as  the  true  Hell '  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  longing 
for  Nvrwcma.  Both  he  and  his  Asiatic  predecessors  are  certainly 
right  in  considering  the  *  delusion  of  individual  existence'  as  the 
chief  delusion  to  be  got  rid  of  on  the  way  to  a  perfect  Agnosticism, 
in  respect  of  all  that  is  not  merely  phenomenal.  It  is  true  that  he 
protests  in  terms  against  a  naked  materialism,  ignoring  all  spiritual 
phenomena  as  having  a  distinctive  character  of  their  own ;  but  yet, 
when  he  tells  us  that  '  to  talk  about  a  bodiless  being  thinking  and 
loving  is  simply  to  talk  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Nothing,'  he 
certainly  appears  to  assume  substantially  the  position  of  the  mate- 
rialism he  denounces,  which  (as  has  been  already  said)  holds  these 
spiritual  energies  to  be  merely  results  of  the  bodily  organisation,  as 
the  excitation  of  an  electric  current  is  the  result  of  the  juxtaposition 
of  certain  material  substances.  If  a  bodiless  being  is  Nothing,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  intrinsic  or  independent  spiritual  life ; 
and  it  is  difficult  for  ordinary  minds  to  attach  any  distinct  meaning 
to  the  declaration  that  the  soul  is  *  a  conscious  unity  of  being,'  if 
that  being  depends  on  an  organisation  which  is  unquestionably  dis- 
cerptiUe,  and  of  which  (as  Butler  remarks)  large  parts  may  be  lost 
without  affecting  this  consciousness  of  personality. 

Now  this  is,  after  all,  the  only  point  worth  fighting  about.  Mr. 
Hutton  has  already  said  with  perfect  truth  that  by  *  the  Soul '  we 
mean  that  *  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sense  of  personal  identity 
— the  thread  of  the  continuity  running  through  all  our  chequered 
life,'  and  which  remains  unbroken  amidst  the  constant  flux  of 
change  both  in  our  material  body,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
material  life.  This  belief  is  wholly  independent  of  any €  metaphysical 
hypothesis'  of  modern  'orthodoxy,'  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  rightly 
described  as  a  *  juggle  of  ideas,'  and  of  any  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion (on  which  Lord  Blachford  has  touched)  whether,  if  it  seem  such 
to  '  those  trained  in  positive  habits  of  thought,'  the  fault  lies  in  it  or 
in  them.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  in  this  broad  and  simple 
sense  it  certainly  runs  through  the  whole  Bible,  and  has  much  that 
is  '  akin  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament.'  For  even  in  the  darkest  and 
most  shadowy  ideas  of  the  Shedl  of  the  other  world,  the  belief  in  a 
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true  personal  identity  is  taken  absolutely  for  granted ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  to  notice  how  in  the  Book  of  Job  the  substitution  for 
it  of  '  an  immortality  in  the  race '  (although  there  not  in  the  whole 
of  humanity,  but  simply  in  the  tribe  or  family)  is  offered,  and 
rejected  as  utterly  insufficient  to  satisfy  either  the  speculation  of  the 
intellect  or  the  moral  demands  of  the  conscience.1  Now  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  protest  against  the  caricature  of  this  belief,  as  a 
belief  in  '  man  plus  a  heterogeneous  entity '  called  the  soul,  which 
can  be  only  intended  as  a  sarcasm.  But  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  any 
statement,  which  represents  the  belief  in  this  immaterial  and  in- 
divisible personality  as  resting  simply  on  the  notion  that  it  is  needed 
to  explain  the  acts  of  the  human  organism.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  who  believe  in  it  conceive  it  to  be  declared  by  a  direct  con- 
sciousness, the  most  simple  and  ultimate  of  all  acts  of  consciousness. 
They  hold  this  consciousness  of  a  personal  identity  and  individuality, 
unchanging  amidst  material  change,  to  be  embodied  in  all  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  man  ;  and  they  point  to  the  inconsistencies 
in  the  very  words  of  those  who  argue  against  it,  as  proofs  that  man 
cannot  divest  himself  of  it.  No  doubt  they  believe  that  so  the  acts 
of  the  organism  are  best  explained,  but  it  is  not  on  the  necessity  of 
such  explanation  that  they  base  their  belief:  and  this  fact  separates 
altogether  their  belief  in  the  human  soul,  as  an  immaterial  entity, 
from  those  conceptions  of  a  soul,  in  animal,  vegetable,  even  inorganic 
substances,  with  which  Mr.  Harrison  insists  on  confounding  it.  Of 
the  true  character  of  animal  nature  we  know  nothing  (although  we 
may  conjecture  much),  just  because  we  have  not  in  regard  to  it  the 
direct  consciousness,  which  we  have  in  regard  of  our  own  nature. 
Accordingly  we  need  not  trouble  our  argument  for  a  soul  in  man  with 
any  speculation  as  to  a  true  soul  in  the  brute  creatures. 

In  what  relation  this  personality  stands  to  the  particles  which 
at  any  moment  compose  the  body,  and  which  are  certainly  in  8 
continual  state  of  flux,  or  to  the  law  of  structure  which  in  living 
beings,  by  some  power  to  us  unknown,  assimilates  these  particles,  is  a 
totally  different  question.  I  fear  that  Mr.  Harrison  will  be  dis- 
pleased with  me  if  I  call  it  c  a  mystery.'  But,  whatever  future  ad- 
vances of  science  may  do  for  us  in  the  matter — and  I  hope  they  may 
do  much — I  am  afraid  I  must  still  say  that  this  relation  is  a  mystery, 
which  has  been  at  different  times  imperfectly  represented,  both  by 
formal  theories  and  by  metaphors,  all  of  which  by  the  very  nature 
of  language  are  connected  with  original  physical  conceptions.  Let 
it  be  granted  freely  that  the  progress  of  modern  physiological  science 
has  rendered  obsolete  the  old  idea  that  the  various  organs  of  the 
body  stand  to  the  true  personal  being  in  a  purely  instrumental  re- 
lation, such  as  (for  example)  is  described  by  Butler  in  his  Analogy9 

1  See  Job  xiv.  21,  22. 
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in  the  celebrated  chapter  on  the  Future  Life.     The  power  of  physical 
influences  acting  upon  the  body  to  affect  the  energies  of  thought  and 
will  is  unquestionable.    The  belief  that  the  action  of  all  these 
energies  is  associated  with  molecular  change  is,  to  say  the  least, 
highly  probable.     And  I  may  remark  that  Christianity  has  no  quarrel 
with  these  discoveries  of  modern  science ;  -for  its  doctrine  is  that  for 
the  perfection  of  man's  being  a  bodily  organisation  is  necessary,  and 
that  the  *  intermediate  state '  is  a  state  of  suspense  and  imperfection, 
out  of  which,  at  the  word  of  the  Creator,  the  indestructible  person- 
ality of  man  shall  rise,  to  assimilate  to  itself  a  glorified  body.     The 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  boldly  faces  the  perplexity 
as  to  the  connection  of  a  body  with  personality,  which  so  greatly 
troubled  ancient  speculation  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    In 
respect  of  the  intermediate  '  state,'  it  only  extends  (I  grant  immea- 
surably) the  experience  of  those  suspensions  of  the  will  and  the  full 
consciousness  of  personality,  which  we  have  in  life,  in  sleep,  swoon, 
stupor,  dependent  on  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  bodily 
organisation ;  and  in  respect  of  the  Resurrection,  it  similarly  extends 
the  action  of  that  mysterious  creative  will,  which  moulds  the  human 
body  of  the  present  life  slowly  and  gradually  out  of  the  mere  germ, 
and  forms,  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  exuberance  of  prolific  power, 
lower  organisms  of  high  perfection  and  beauty. 

But  while  modern  science  teaches  us  to  recognise  the  influence 
of  the  bodily  organisation  on  mental  energy,  it  has,  with  at  least 
equal  clearness,  brought  out  in  compensation  the  distinct  power  of 
that  mental  energy,  acting  by  a  process  wholly  different  from  the 
chain  of  physical  causation,  to  alter  functionally,  and  even  organi- 
cally, the  bodily  frame  itself.  The  Platonic  Socrates  (it  will  be 
remembered)  dwells  on  the  power  of  the  spirit  to  control  bodily  ap- 
petite and  even  passion  (to  6vfioziZis\  as  also  on  its  having  the 
power  to  assume  qualities,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  a  mere  apfiovicu 
Surely  modern  science  has  greatly  strengthened  the  former  part 
of  his  argument,  by  these  discoveries  of  the  power  of  mind  over 
even  the  material  of  the  body.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  (for 
example)  to  the  physician,  both  by  the  morbid  phenomena  of  what 
is  called  generally  c  hysteria,'  in  which  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
physical  disease  actually  produces  the  most  remarkable  physical 
effects  on  the  body ;  and  also  by  the  more  natural  action  of  the  mind 
on  the  body,  when  in  sickness  a  resolution  to  get  well  masters  the 
force  of  disease,  or'a  desire  to  die  slowly  fulfils  itself.  Perhaps  even 
more  extraordinary  is  the  fact  (I  believe  sufficiently  ascertained)  that 
during  pregnancy  the  presentation  of  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  mother 
actually  affects  the  physical  organisation  of  the  offspring.  Hence  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  at  least  as  distinctly  as  ever,  our  fuller  expe- 
rience discloses  to  us  two  different  processes  of  causation  acting  upon 
our  complex  humanity — the  one  wholly  physical,  acting  sometimes 
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T>y  the  coarser  mechanical  agencies,  sometimes  by  the  subtler  physio- 
logical agencies,  and  in  both  cases  connecting  man  through  the  body 
-with  the  great  laws  ruling  the  physical  universe — the  other  wholly 
metaphysical,  acting  by  the  simple  presentation  of  ideas  to  the  mind 
(which  may,  indeed,  be  so  purely  subjective  that  they  correspond  to 
no  objective  reality  whatever),  and,  through  them,  secondarily  acting 
upon  the  body,  producing  no  doubt  the  molecular  changes  in  the  brain 
and  the  affections  of  the  nervous  tissue,  which  accompany  and  exhibit 
mental  emotion.  In  the  normal  condition  of  the  earthly  life,  these 
two  powers  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  neither  being  absolutely 
independent  of  the  other.  In  the  perfect  state  of  the  Hereafter 
we  believe  that  it  shall  be  so  still.  But  we  do  know  of  cases  in 
which  the  metaphysical  power  is  apparently  dormant  or  destroyed, 
in  which  accordingly  all  emotions  can  be  produced  automatically 
by  physical  processes  only,  as  happens  occasionally  in  dreams  (whether 
of  the  day  or  night),  and  in  morbid  conditions,  as  of  idiocy,  which 
may  themselves  be  produced  either  by  physical  injury  or  by  mental 
shock.  I  cannot  myself  see  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the 
metaphysical  power  might  act,  though  no  doubt  in  a  way  of  which 
we  have  no  present  experience,  and  (according  to  the  Christian 
doctrine)  in  a  condition  of  some  imperfection,  when  the  bodily 
organisation  is  either  suspended  or  removed.  For  to  me  it  seems 
clear  that  there  is  something  existent,  which  is  neither  mate- 
rial nor  even  dependent  on  material  organisation.  Whether  it  be 
stigmatised  as  a  c  heterogeneous  entity,'  or  graciously  designated  by 
the  c  good  old  word  6oul,'  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference.  There 
it  is ;  and,  if  it  is,  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
should  survive  all  material  change.  For  here,  as  in  other  cases,  there 
seems  to  be  a  frequent  confusion  between  conceiving  that  a  thing 
may  be,  and  conceiving  how  it  may  be.  Of  course  we  cannot  figure 
to  ourselves  the  method  of  the  action  of  a  spiritual  energy  apart  from 
a  bodily  organisation ;  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  the  mind  glides  into 
quasi-corporeal  conceptions  and  expressions,  which  are  a  fair  mark 
for  satire.  But  that  there  may  be  such  action  is  to  me  far  less  in- 
conceivable, than  that  the  mere]  fact  of  the  dissolution  of  what  is 
purely  physical  should  draw  with  it  the  destruction  of  a  soul,  that 
can  think,  love,  and  pray. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  second  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  propositions,  denouncing  the  desire  of  personal  and 
individual  existence  as c  selfishness,'  with  a  vigour  quite  worthy  of  his 
royal  Prussian  model.  But  history,  after  all,  has  recognised  that  the 
poor  grenadiers  had  something  to  say  for  themselves.  Mr.  Hiitton 
has  already  suggested  that,  if  Mr.  Harrison  had  studied  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  future  life,  he  could  not  have  written  some  of  his 
most  startling  passages,  and  has  protested  against  the  misapplication 
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of  the  word  *  selfishness,'  which  in  this,  as  in  other  controversies, 
quietly  begs  the  question  proposed  for  discussion.  The  fact  is  that 
this  theory  of '  Altruism,'  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  Mr.  Harrison  and 
others  of  his  school,  simply  contradicts  human  nature,  not  in  its 
weaknesses  or  sins,  but  in  its  essential  characteristics.  It  is  certainly 
not  kthe  weakest  or  ignoblest  of  human  souls,  who  have  felt,  at  the 
times  of  deepest  thought  and  feeling,  conscious  of  but  two  existences 
— their  own,  and  the  Supreme  Existence,  whether  they  call  it  Nature, 
Law,  or  God.  Surely  this  Humanity  is  a  very  unworthy  deity,  at  once 
a  vague  and  shadowy  abstraction,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinctly 
conceived,  like  some  many-headed  idol,  magnifying  the  evil  and 
hideousness,  as  well  as  the  good  and  beauty,  of  the  individual  nature. 
But  if  it  were  not  so,  still  that  individuality,  as  well  as  unity,  is  the 
law  of  human  nature,  is  singularly  indicated  by  the  very  nature  of 
our  mental  operations.  In  the  study  and  perception  of  truth,  each 
man,  though  he  may  be  guided  to  it  by  others,  stands  absolutely  alone  ^ 
in  love,  on  the  other  hand,  he  loses  all  but  the  sense  of  unity ;  while 
the  conscience  holds  the  balance,  recognising  at  once  individuality 
and  unity.  Indeed,  the  sacredness  of  individuality  is  so  guarded 
by  the  darkness  which  hides  each  soul  from  all  perfect  knowledge 
of  man,  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  consciousness  of 
independent  thought  and  will,  and  on  the  soul  by  the  sense  of  in- 
communicable responsibility,  that  it  cannot  merge  itself  in  the  life 
of  the  race.  Self-sacrifice,  or  unselfishness,  is  the  conscious  sacrifice, 
not  of  our  own  individuality,  but  of  that  which  seems  to  minister  to 
it,  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  law  of  human  nature,  moreover,  is 
such  that  the  very  attempt  at  such  sacrifice  inevitably  strengthens 
the  spiritual  individuality  in  all  that  makes  it  worth  having.  To 
talk  of 6  a  perpetuity  of  sensation  as  a  true  Hell '  in  a  being  supposed 
capable  of  indefinite  growth  in  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  love,  is 
surely  to  use  words  which  have  no  intelligible  meaning. 

No  doubt,  if  we  are  to  take  as  our  guiding  principle  either  Altruism 
or  what  is  rightly  designated  c  selfishness,'  we  must  infinitely  prefer 
the  former.  But  where  is  the  necessity?  No  doubt  the  task  of 
harmonising  the  two  is  difficult.  But  all  things  worth  doing  are 
difficult ;  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  there  is 
not  something  in  the  old  belief,  which  finds  the  key  to  this  difficult 
problem  in  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  to  One  Supreme  Being, 
and,  recognising  both  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  self,  bids 
them  both  agree  in  conscious  subordination  to  a  higher  love  of 
God.  What  makes  our  life  here  will,  we  believe,  make  it  up 
hereafter,  only  in  a  purer  and  nobler  form.  On  earth  we  live  at  once 
in  our  own  individuality  and  in  the  life  of  others.  Our  heaven  is  not 
the  extinction  of  either  element  of  that  life — either  of  individuality, 
as  Mr.  Harrison  would  have  it,  or  of  the  life  in  others,  as  in  that  idea 
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of  a  selfish  immortality  which  he  has,  I  think,  set  up  in  order  to 
denounce  it — but  the  continued  harmony  of  both  under  an  infinitely 
increased  power  of  that  supreme  principle. 


MB.  W.  E.  GREG. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  write  anything  that 
is  not  stamped  with  a  vigour  and  racy  eloquence  peculiarly  his  own ; 
and  the  paper  which  has  opened  the  present  discussion  is  probably  far 
the  finest  he  has  given  to  the  world.  There  is  a  lofty  tone  in  its 
imaginative  passages  which  strikes  us  as  unique  among  ^Negationists, 
and  a  vein  of  what  is  almost  tenderness  pervading  them,  which  was 
jiot  observed  in  his  previous  writings.  The  two  combined  render  the 
second  portion  one  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  speculations 
we  have  read.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Harrison's  innate  energy 
is  apt  to  boil  over  into  a  vehemence  approaching  the  intemperate; 
and  the  antagonistic  atmosphere  is  so  native  to  his  spirit  that  he  can 
scarcely  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  without  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  become  aggressive  and  unjust ;  and  he  is  too  inclined  to  foiget  the 
first  duty  of  the  chivalric  militant  logician,  namely,  to  select  the 
adversary  you  assail  from  the  nobler  and  not  the  lower  form  and  rank 
-  of  the  doctrine  in  dispute.  The  inconsistencies  and  weaknesses  into 
which  this  neglect  has  betrayed  him  in  the  instance  before  us  have, 
however,  been  so  severely  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Hutton  and  Professor 
Huxley,  that  I  wish  rather  to  direct  attention  to  two  or  three  points 
of  his  argument  that  might  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  escaping  the 
appreciation  and  gratitude  they  may  fairly  claim. 

We  owe  him  something,  it  appears  to  me,  for  having  inaugurated 
a  discussion  which  has  stirred  so  many  minds  to  give  us  on  such  a 
question  so  much  interesting  and  profound,  and  more  especially  so 
much  suggestive,  thought.  We  owe  him  much,  too,  because,  in  deal- 
ing with  a  thesis  which  it  is  specially  the  temptation  and  the  practice 
to  handle  as  a  theme  for  declamation,  he  has  so  written  as  to  force  his 
antagonists  to  treat  it  argumentatively  and  searchingly  as  well.  Some 
gratitude,  moreover,  is  due  to  the  man  who  had  the  moral  courage 
boldly  to  avow  his  adhesion  to  the  negative  view,  when  that  view  is 
not  only  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular,  but  is  regarded  for  the  most 
part  as  condemnable  into  the  bargain,  and  when,  besides,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  painful  to  every  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  of 
strong  affections.  It  is  to  his  credit,  also,  I  venture  to  think,  that, 
holding  this  view,  he  has  put  it  forward,  not  as  an  opinion  or  specu- 
lation, but  as  a  settled  and  deliberate  conviction,  maintainable  by 
distinct  and  reputable  reasonings,  and  to  be  controverted  only  by 
pleas  analogous  in  character.     For  if  there  be  a  topic  within  the  wide 
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range  of  human  questioning  in  reference  to  which  tampering  with 
mental  integrity  might  seem  at  first  sight  pardonable,  it  is  that  of 
a  future  and  continued  existence.  If  belief  be  ever  permissible— 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  if  belief  be  ever  possible— on  the  ground  that 
4  there  is  peace  and  joy  in  believing,'  it  is  here,  where  the  issues  are 
so  vast,  where  the  conception  in  its  highest  form  is  so  ennobling,  where 
the  practical  influences  of  the  Creed  are,  in  appearance  at  least,  so 
beneficent.  But  faith  thus  arrived  at  has  ever  clinging  to  it  the  curse 
belonging  to  all  illegitimate  possessions.  It  is  precarious,  because  the 
flaw  in  its  title-deeds,  barely  suspected  perhaps  and  never  acknow- 
ledged, may  any  moment  be  discovered;  misgivings  crop  up  most 
surely  in  those  hard  and  gloomy  crises  of  our  lives  when  unflinching 
confidence  is  most  essential  to  our  peace ;  and  the  fairy  fabric,  built 
up  not  on  grounded  conviction  but  on  craving  need,  crumbles  into 
dust,  and  leaves  the  spirit  with  no  solid  sustenance  to  rest  upon. 

Unconsciously  and  by  implication  Mr.  Harrison  bears  a  testimony 
he  little  intended,  not  indeed  to  the  future  existence  he  denies,  but 
to  the  irresistible  longing  and  necessity  for  the  very  belief  he  labours 
to  destroy.  Perhaps  no  writer  has  more  undesignedly  betrayed  his 
conviction  that  men  will  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  surrender 
their  faith  and  hope  without  at  least  something  like  a  compensation  ; 
certainly  no  one  has  ever  toiled  with  more  noble  rhetoric  to  gild  and 
illuminate  the  substitute  with  which  he  would  fain  persuade  us  to 
rest  satisfied.  The  nearly  universal  craving  for  posthumous  existence 
and  enduring  consciousness,  which  he  depreciates  with  so  harsh  a  scorn, 
and  which  he  will  not  accept  as  offering  even  the  shadow  or  simu- 
lacrum of  an  argument  for  the  Creed,  he  yet  respects  enough  to  recog- 
nise that  it  has  its  foundation  deep  in  the  framework  of  our  being, 
that  it  cannot  be  silenced  and  may  not  be  ignored.  Having  no 
precious  metal  to  pay  it  with,  he  issues  paper  money  instead,  skilfully 
engraved  and  gorgeously  gilded  to  look  as  like  the  real  coin  as  may 
be.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  there  is  something  touching  and  ele- 
vating in  the  glowing  eloquence  with  which  he  paints  the  picture  of 
lives  devoted  to  efforts  in  the  service  of  the  race,  spent  in  labouring, 
each  of  us  in  his  own  sphere,  to  bring  about  the  grand  ideal  he  fancies 
for  humanity,  and  drawing  strength  and  reward  for  long  years  of 
toil  in  the  anticipation  of  what  man  will  be  when  those  noble  dreams 
shall  have  been  realised  at  last — even  though  we  shall  never  see  what 
we  have  wrought  so  hard  to  win.  It  is  vain  to  deny,  moreover,  that 
these  dreams  appear  more  solid  and  less  wild  or  vague  when  we  re- 
member how  close  an  analogy  we  may  detect  in  the  labours  of  thou- 
sands around  us  who  spend  their  whole  career  on  earth  in  building 
up,  by  sacrifice  and  painful  struggles,  wealth,  station,  fame,  and 
character  for  their  children,  whose  enjoyment  of  these  possessions 
they  will  never  live  to  witness,  without  their  passionate  zeal  in  the  pur- 
suit being  in  any  way  cooled  by  the  discouraging  reflection.    Does  not 
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this  oblige  us  to  confess  that  the  posthumous  existence  Mr.  Harrison 
describes  is  not  altogether  an  airy  fiction  ?  Still,  somehow,  after  a 
few  moments  spent  in  the  thin  atmosphere  into  which  his  brilliant 
language  and  unselfish  imagination  have  combined  to  raise  us,  we — 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  us  at  the  least — sink  back 
breathless  and  wearied  after  the  unaccustomed  soaring  amid  light  so 
dim,  and  craving  as  of  yore  after  something  more  personal,  more 
solid,  and  more  certcum. 

To  that  more  solid  certainty  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  sorrowfully 
and  with  bitter  disappointment,  that  I  can  contribute  nothing — 
nothing,  I  mean,  that  resembles  evidence,  that  can  properly  be  called 
argument,  or  that  I  can  hope  will  be  received  as  even  the  barest  con- 
firmation. Alas !  can  the  wisest  and  most  sanguine  of  us  all  bring 
anything  beyond  our  own  personal  sentiments  to  swell  the  common 
hope  ?  We  have  aspirations  to  multiply,  but  who  has  any  knowledge 
to  enrich  our  store  ?  I  have  of  course  read  most  of  the  pleadings  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Future  State;  naturally  also, 
in  common  with  all  graver  natures,  I  have  meditated  yet  more ;  but 
these  pleadings,  for  the  most  part,  sound  to  anxious  ears  little  else  than 
the  passionate  outcries  of  souls  that  cannot  endure  to  part  with  hopes 
on  which  they  have  been  nurtured  and  which  are  intertwined  with 
their  tenderest  affections.  Logical  reasons  to  compel  conviction,  I 
have  met  with  none — even  from  the  interlocutors  in  this  actual 
Symposium.  Yet  few  can  have  sought  for  such  more  yearningly. 
I  may  say  I  share  in  the  anticipations  of  believers ;  but  I  share  them 
as  aspirations,  sometimes  approaching  almost  to  a  faith,  occasionally 
and  for  a  few  moments  perhaps  rising  into  something  like  a  trust, 
but  never  able  to  settle  into  the  consistency  of  a  definite  and  en- 
during creed.  I  do  not  know  how  far  even  this  incomplete  state  of 
mind  may  not  be  merely  the  residuum  of  early  upbringing  and 
habitual  associations.  But  I  must  be  true  to  my  darkness  as  cou- 
rageously as  to  my  light.  I  cannot  rest  in  comfort  on  arguments 
that  to  my  spirit  have  no  cogency,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  respect  or  be 
content  with  reasons  which  carry  no  penetrating  conviction  along 
with  them.  I  will  not  make  buttresses  do  the  work  or  assume  the 
posture  of  foundations.  I  will  not  cry  '  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is 
no  peace.'  I  have  said  elsewhere  and  at  various  epochs  of  life  why 
the  ordinary  *  proofs '  confidently  put  forward  and  gorgeously  arrayed 
'have  no  help  in  them;'  while,  nevertheless,  the  pictures  which 
imagination  depicts  are  so  inexpressibly  alluring.  The  more  I  think 
and  question  the  more  do  doubts  and  difficulties  crowd  around  my 
horizon  and  cloud  over  my  sky.  Thus  it  is  that  I  am  unable  to  bring 
aid  or  sustainment  to  minds  as  troubled  as  my  own,  and  perhaps  less 
willing  to  admit  that  the  great  enigma  is,  and  must  remain,  insoluble. 
Of  two  things,  however,  I  feel  satisfied — that  the  negative  doctrine 
is  no  more  susceptible  of  proof  than  the  affirmative,  and  that  our 
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opinion,  be  it  only  honest,  can  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
issue,  nor  upon  its  bearing  on  ohrselves. 

Two  considerations  that  have  been  borne  in  upon  my  mind  while 
following  this  controversy  may  be  worth  mentioning,  though  neither 
can  be  called  exactly  helpful.  One  is  that  we  find  the  most  confident, 
unquestioning,  dogmatic  belief  in  heaven  (and  its  correlative)  in 
those  whose  heaven  is  the  most  unlikely  and  impossible,  the  most 
entirely  made  up  of  mundane  and  material  elements,  of  gorgeous 
glories  and  of  fading  splendours2 — just  such  things  as  uncultured 
and  undisciplined  natures  most  envied  or  pined  after  on  earth,  such 
as  the  lower  order  of  minds  could  best  picture  and  would  naturally 
be  most  dazzled  by.  The  higher  intelligences  of  our  race,  who  need 
a  spiritual  heaven,  find  their  imaginations  fettered  by  the  scientific 
training  which,  imperfect  though  it  be,  clips  their  wings  in  all 
directions,  forbids  their  glowing  fancy,  and  annuls  that  gorgeous 
creation,  and  bars  the  way  to  each  successive  local  habitation  that  is 
instinctively  wanted  to  give  reality  to  the  ideal  they  aspire  to ;  till, 
in  the  effort  to  frame  a  future  existence  without  a  future  world,  to 
build  up  a  state  of  being  that  shall  be  worthy  of  its  denizens,  and 
from  which  everything  material  shall  be  excluded,  they  at  last  dis- 
cover that  in  renouncing  the  4  physical '  and  inadmissible  they  have 
been  forced  to  renounce  the  4  conceivable '  as  well ;  and  a  dimness 
and  fluctuating  uncertainty  gathers  round  a  scene,  from  which  all 
that  is  concrete  and  definable,  and  would  therefore  be  incongruous, 
has  been  shut  out.  The  next  world  cannot,  it  is  felt,  be  a  material 
one ;  and  a  truly  c  spiritual '  one  even  the  saint  cannot  conceive  so  as 
to  bring  it  home  to  natures  still  shrouded  in  the  garments  of  the 
flesh. 

The  other  suggestion  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  this  : — It  must 
be  conceded  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  by  no  means  as 
universally  diffused  as  it  is  the  habit  loosely  to  assert.  It  is  not 
always  discoverable  among  primitive  and  savage  races.  It  existed 
among  pagan  nations  in  a  form  so  vague  and  hazy  as  to  be  describable 
rather  as  a  dream  than  a  religious  faith.  It  can  scarcely  be  determined 
whether  the  Chinese,  whose  cultivation  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
existing  in  the  world,  can  be  ranked  among  distinct  believers  ;  while 
the  conception  of  Nirvana,  which  prevails  in  the  meditative  minds  of 
other  Orientals,  is  more  a  sort  of  conscious  non-existence  than  a  future 

*  '  There  may  be  crowns  of  material  splendour,  there  may  be  trees  of  unfading 
loveliness,  there  may  be  pavements  of  emerald,  and  canopies  of  the  brightest 
radiance,  and  gardens  of  deep  and  tranquil  security,  and  palaces  of  proud  and  stately 
decoration,  and  a  city  of  lofty  pinnacles,  through  which  there  unceasingly  flows  a 
river  of  gladness,  and  where  jubilee  is  ever  sung  by  a  concord  of  seraphic  voices.'— 
Dr.  Chalmers's  Sermons. 

*  Poor  fragments  all  of  this  low  earth — 
Such  as  in  dreams  could  hardly  soothe 
A  soul  that  once  had  tasted  of  immortal  truth.' — Christian  Tear. 
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life.  With  the  Jews,  moreover,  as  is  well  known,  the  belief  was  not 
indigenous,  but  imported,  and  by  no  means  an  early  importation. 
But  what  is  not  so  generally  recognised  is  that,  even  among  ourselves 
in  these  days,  the  conviction  of  thoughtful  natures  varies  curiously  in 
strength  and  in  features  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  youth,  when 
all  our  sentiments  are  most  vivacious  and  dogmatic,  most  of  us  not 
only  cling  to  it  as  an  intellectual  creed,  but  are  accustomed  to  say  and 
feel  that,  without  it  as  a  solace  and  a  hope  to  rest  upon,  this  world  would 
be  stripped  of  its  deepest  fascinations.  It  is  from  minds  of  this  age, 
whose  vigour  is  unimpaired  and  whose  relish  for  the  joys  of  earth  is 
most  expansive,  that  the  most  glowing  delineations  of  heaven  usually 
proceed,  and  on  whom  the  thirst  for  felicity  and  knowledge,  which  can 
be  slaked  at  no  earthly  fountains,  has  the  most  exciting  power.  Then 
comes  the  busy  turmoil  of  our  mid  career,  when  the  present  curtains 
off  the  future  from  our  thoughts,  and  when  a  renewed  existence  in  a 
different  scene  is  recalled  to  our  fancy  chiefly  in  crises  of  bereavement. 
And  finally,  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  our  fading  years — when  some- 
thing of  the  languor  and  placidity  of  age  is  creeping  over  us,  just 
when  futurity  is  coming  consciously  and  rapidly  more  near,  and 
when  one  jnight  naturally  expect  it  to  occupy  us  more  incessantly 
and  with  more  anxious  and  searching  glances — we  think  of  it  less 
frequently,  believe  in  it  less  confidently,  desire  it  less  eagerly  than  in 
our  youth  ?  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  observation  and  experience, 
especially  among  the.  more  reflective  and  inquiring  order  of  men. 
The  life  of  the  hour  absorbs  us  most  completely,  as  the  hours  grow 
fewer  and  less  full;  the  pleasures,  the  exemptions,  the  modest 
interests,  the  afternoon  peace,  the  gentle  affections  of  the  present 
scene,  obscure  the  future  from  our  view,  and  render  it,  curiously 
enough,  even  less  interesting  than  the  past.  To-day,  which  may  be 
our  last,  engrosses  us  far  more  than  to-morrow,  which  may  be  our 
Forever;  and  the  grave  into  which  we  are  just  stepping  down 
troubles  us  far  less  than  in  youth,  when  half  a  century  lay  between 
us  and  it. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange  phenomenon?  Is  it  a 
merciful  dispensation  arranged  by  the  Ruler  of  our  life  to  soften  and 
to  ease  a  crisis  which  would  be  too  grand  and  awful  to  be  faced  with 
dignity  or  calm,  if  it  were  actually  realised  at  all?  Is  it  that 
thought — or  that  vague  substitute  for  thought  which  we  call  time — 
has  brought  us,  half  unconsciously,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
question  is  insoluble,  and  that  reflection  is  wasted  where  reflection 
can  bring  us  no  nearer  to  an  issue  ?  Or  finally,  as  I  know  is  true  far 
oftener  than  we  fancy,  is  it  that  threescore  years  and  ten  have 
quenched  the  passionate  desire  for  life  with  which  at  first  we  stepped 
upon  the  scene?  We  are  tired,  some  of  us,  with  unending  and 
unprofitable  toil;  we  are  satiated,  others  of  us,  with  such  ample 
pleasures  as  earth  can  yield  us ;  we  have  had  enough  of  ambition, 
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alike  in  its  successes  and  its  failures ;  the  joys  and  blessings  of  human 
affection  on  which,  whatever  their  crises  and  vicissitudes,  no  righteous 
or  truthful  man  will  cast  a  slur,  are  yet  so  blended  with  pains  which 
partake  of  their  intensity ;  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  not  slaked, 
indeed,  but  the  capacity  for  the  labour  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
gained  has  consciously  died  out ;  the  appetite  for  life,  in  short,  is 
gone,  the  frame  is  worn  and  the  faculties  exhausted ;  and — possibly 
this  is  the  key  to  the  phenomenon  we  are  examining — age  cannot, 
from  the  very  law  of  its  nature,  conceive  itself  endowed  toith  the 
bounding  energies  of  youth,  and  without  that  vigour  both  of 
exertion  and  desire,  renewed  existence  can  offer  no  inspiring  charms. 
Our  being  upon  earth  has  been  enriched  by  vivid  interests  and 
precious  joys,  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  gift ;  but  we  are 
wearied  with  one  life,  and  feel  scarcely  qualified  to  enter  on  the 
claims,  even  though  balanced  by  the  felicities  and  glories,  of  another. 
It  may  be  the  fatigue  which  comes  with  age — fatigue  of  the  fancy  as 
well  as  of  the  frame;  but  somehow,  what  we  yearn  for  most  instinctively 
at  last  is  rest,  and  the  peace  which  we  can  imagine  the  easiest  because 
we  know  it  best  is  that  of  sleep. 


REV.  BALDWIN  BROWN. 

The  theologians  appear  to  have  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Like 
some  of  old,  they  are  filled  with  rebuke  from  all  sides.  They  are 
bidden  to  be  silent,  for  their  day  is  over.  But  some  things,  like 
Nature,  are  hard  to  get  rid  of.  Expelled,  they  'recur'  swiftly. 
Foremost  among  these  is  theology.  It  seems  as  if  nothing  could 
long  restrain  man  from  this,  the  loftiest  exercise  of  his  powers.  The 
theologians  and  the  Comtists  have  met  in  the  sense  which  Mr. 
Huxley  justly  indicates  ;  he  is  himself  working  at  the  foundations  of 
a  larger,  nobler,  and  more  complete  theology.  But  for  the  present, 
theology  suffers  affliction,  and  the  theologians  have  in  no  small 
measure  themselves  to  thank  for  it.  The  protest  rises  from  all  sides, 
clear  and  strong,  against  the  narrow,  formal,  and,  in  these  last  days, 
selfish  system  of  thought  and  expectation,  which  they  have  presented 
as  their  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  the  world. 

I  never  read  Mr.  Harrison's  brilliant  essays,  full  as  they  always  are 
of  high  aspiration  and  of  stimulus  to  noble  endeavour,  without  find- 
ing the  judgment  which  I  cannot  but  pass  in  my  own  mind  on  his 
unbeliefs  and  denials,  largely  tempered  by  thankfulness.  I  rejoice 
in  the  passionate  earnestness  with  which  he  lifts  the  hearts  of  his 
readers  to  ideals  which  it  seems  to  me  that  Christianity — that 
Christianity  which  as  a  living  force  in  the  Apostles'  days  turned  the 
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world  upside  down,  that  is,  right  side  up,  with  its  face  towards 
heaven  and  God — alone  can  realise  for  man. 

I  recall  a  noble  passage  written  by  Mr.  Harrison  some  years  ago. 
*  A  religion  of  action,  a  religion  of  social  duty,  devotion  to  an  in- 
telligible and  sensible  Head,  a  real  sense  of  incorporation  with  a 
living  and  controlling  force,  the  deliberate  effort  to  serve  an  im- 
mortal Humanity — this,  and  this  alone,  can  absorb  the  musings  and 
the  cravings  of  the  spiritual  man.' 3  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  set  forth  in  more  weighty  and  eloquent  words 
the  kind  of  object  which  Christianity  proposes,  and  the  kind  of  help 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  the  Incarnation  affords* 
And  in  the  matter  now  under  debate,  behind  the  stern  denunciation 
of  the  selfish  striving  towards  a  personal  immortality  which  Mr. 
Harrison  utters  with  his  accustomed  force,  there  seems  to  lie  not  only 
a  yearning  for,  but  a  definite  vision  of,  an  immortality  which  shall 
not  be  selfish,  but  largely  fruitful  to  public  good.  It  is  true  that, 
as  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out,  the  form  which  it  wears  is  utterly 
vain  and  illusory,  and  wholly  incapable,  one  would  think,  of  account- 
ing for  the  enthusiastic  eagerness  with  which  it  appears  to  be  sought. 
May  not  the  eagerness  be  really  kindled  by  a  larger  and  more  far- 
reaching  vision — the  Christian  vision,  which  has  become  obscured  to 
so  many  faithful  servants  of  duty  by  the  selfishness  and  vanity  with 
which  much  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Christian  life  in  these  days 
has  enveloped  it ;  but  which  has  not  ceased  and  will  not  cease,  in 
ways  which  even  consciousness  cannot  always  trace,  to  cast  its  spell 
on  human  hearts  ? 

Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  start  in  his  argument  with  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  certain  baseness  in  this  longing  for  immortality,  and 
he  falls  on  the  belief  with  a  fierceness  which  the  sense  of  its  baseness 
alone  could  justify.  But  surely  he  must  stamp  much  more  with  the 
same  brand.  Each  day's  struggle  to  live  is  a  bit  of  the  baseness,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  answer  to  Mr.  Hutton's  remark  that  the  truly 
unselfish  action  under  such  conditions  would  be  suicide.  But  at  any 
rate  it  is  clear  from  history  that  the  men  who  formulated  the  doctrine 
and  perfected  the  art  of  suicide  in  the  early  days  of  Imperial  Borne, 
belonged  to  the  most  basely  selfish  and  heartless  generation  that  has 
ever  cumbered  this  sorrowful  world.  The  love  of  life  is  on  the  whole 
a  noble  thing,  for  the  staple  of  life  is  duty.  The  more  I  see  of 
classes  in  which  at  first  sight  selfishness  seems  to  reign,  the  more  am 
I  struck  with  the  measure  in  which  duty,  thought  for  others,  and 
work  for  others,  enters  into  their  lives.  The  desire  to  live  on,  to 
those  who  catch  the  Christian  idea,  and  would  follow  Him  who  'came, 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,'  is  a  desire  to  work  on, 
and  by  living  to  bless  more  richly  a  larger  circle  in  a  wider  world. 

*  Fortnightly  Ibvbw,  vol.  xii.  p.  529. 
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I  can  even  cherish  some  thankfulness  for  the  fling  at  the  eternity  of 
the  tabor  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  indulges,  and  which  draws  on  him  a 
rebuke  from  his  critics  the  severity  of  which  one  can  also  well  under- 
stand. It  is  a  last  fling  at  the  Urns  p&rermis,  which  once  seemed  so 
beautiful  to  monastic  hearts,  and  which,  looked  at  ideally,  to  those 
who  can  enter  into  Mr.  Hutton's  lofty  view  of  adoration,  means 
all  that  he  describes.  But  practically  it  was  a  very  poor,  narrow, 
mechanical  thing  ;  and  base  even  when  it  represented,  as  it  did  to 
multitudes,  the  loftiest  form  of  a  soul's  activity  in  such  a  sad  suffer- 
ing world  as  this.  I,  for  one,  can  understand,  though  I  could  not 
utter,  the  anathema  which  follows  it  as  it  vanishes  from  sight.  And 
it  bears  closely  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  no  dead  mediaeval  idea. 
It  tinctures  strongly  the  popular  religious  notions  of  heaven.  The 
favourite  hymns  of  the  evangelical  school  are  set  in  the  same  key. 
There  is  an  easy,  self-satisfied,  self-indulgent  temper  in  the  popular 
way  of  thinking  and  praying,  and  above  all  of  singing,  about  heaven, 
which,  sternly  as  the  singers  would  denounce  the  cloister,  is  really 
caught  from  the  monastic  choir.  There  is  a  very  favourite  verse 
which  runs  thus : — 

There,  on  a  green  and  flowery  mount, 

Our  weary  souls  shall  sit, 
And  with  transporting  joys  recount 

The  labours  of  our  feet.4 

It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  staple  of  much  pious  forecasting  of  the 
occupations  and  enjoyments  of  heaven.  I  cannot  but  welcome  very 
heartily  any  such  shock  as  Mr.  Harrison  administers  to  this  restful 
and  self-centred  vision  of  immortality.  Should  he  find  himself  at 
last  endowed  with  the  inheritance  which  he  refuses,  and  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  these  souls  mooning  on  the  mount,  it  is  evident  that  he 
would  feel  tempted  to  give  them  a  vigorous  shake,  and  to  set  them 
with  some  stinging  words  about  some  good  work  for  God  and  for 
their  world.  And  as  many  of  us  want  the  shaking  now  badly  enough, 
I  can  thank  him  for  it,  although  it  is  administered  by  an  over-rough 
and  contemptuous  hand. 

I  feel  some  hearty  sympathy,  too,  with  much  which  he  says  about 
the  unity  of  the  man.  The  passage  to  which  I  refer  commences  on 
page  632  with  the  words  c  The  philosophy  which  treats  man  as  man 
simply  affirms  that  man  loves,  thinks,  acts,  not  that  the  ganglia,  the 
senses,  or  any  organ  of  man,  loves,  thinks,  and  acts.' 

So  far  as  Mr.  Harrison's  language  and  line  of  thought  are  a 
protest  against  the  vague,  bloodless,  bodiless  notion  of  the  life  of  the 
future,  which  has  more  affinity  with  Hades  than  with  Heaven,  I 
heartily  thank  him  for  it.    Man  is  an  embodied  spirit,  and  wherever 

4  Mr.  Martin's  picture  of  the  Plains  of  Heaven  exactly  presents  it,  and  it  is  a 
picture  greatly  admired  in  the  circles  of  which  we  speak. 
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his  lot  is  cast  he  will  need  and  will  have  the  means  of  a  spirit's 
manifestation  to  and  action  on  its  surrounding  world.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  is  substantiated  by  the  Resurrection.  The  priceless 
value  of  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  lies  in  the  close  interlacing 
and  interlocking  of  the  two  worlds  which  it  reveals.  It  is  the  life 
which  is  lived  here,  the  life  of  the  embodied  spirit,  which  is  carried 
through  the  veil  and  lived  there.  The  wonderful  power  of  the  Gospel 
of  *  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection '  lay  in  the  homely  human  interest 
which  it  lent  to  the  life  of  the  immortals.  The  risen  Lord  took  up 
life  just  where  He  left  it.  The  things  which  He  had  taught  His 
disciples  to  care  about  here,  were  the  things  which  those  who  had 
passed  on  were  caring  about  there,  the  reign  of  truth,  righteousness, 
and  love.  I  hold  to  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection,  not  only  because 
it  appears  to  be  firmly  established  on  the  most  valid  testimony,  but 
because  it  alone  seems  to  explain  man's  constitution  as  a  spirit 
embodied  in  flesh  which  he  is  sorely  tempted  to  curse  as  a  clog.  It 
furnishes  to  man  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  flesh  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  it  justifies  his  aspiration  and  realises  his  hope. 

Belief  in  the  risen  and  reigning  Christ  was  at  the  heart  of  that 
wonderful  uprising  and  outburst  of  human  energy  which  marked  the 
age  of  the  Advent.  The  contrast  is  most  striking  between  the  sad 
and  even  despairing  tone  which  breathes  through  the  noblest  heathen 
literature,  which  utters  perhaps  its  deepest  wail  in  the  cry  of 
Epictetus,  'Show  me  a  Stoic — by  heaven  I  long  to  see  a  Stoic,'  and  the 
sense  of  victorious  power,  of  buoyant  exulting  hope,  which  breathes 
through  the  word  and  shines  from  the  life  of  the  infant  Church.  €  As 
dying,  and  behold  we  live;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor, 
yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things.'  The  Gospel  which  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
won  its  way  just  as  dawn  wins  its  way,  when  'jocund  day  stands  tiptoe 
on  the  misty  mountain  tops,'  and  flashes  his  rays  over  a  sleeping 
world.  Everywhere  the  radiance  penetrates;  it  shines  into  every  nook 
of  shade  ;  and  all  living  creatures  stir,  awake,  and  come  forth  to  bask 
in  its  beams.  Just  thus  the  flood  of  kindling  light  streamed  forth 
from  the  Resurrection,  and  spread  like  the  dawn  in  the  morning  sky ; 
it  touched  all  forms  of  things  in  a  dark,  sad  world  with  its  splendour, 
and  called  man  forth  from  the  tomb  in  which  his  higher  life  seemed 
to  be  buried,  to  a  new  career  of  fruitful,  sunlit  activity  ;  even  as  the 
Saviour  prophesied,  '  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live.' 

The  exceeding  readiness  and  joyfulness  with  which  the  truth  was 
welcomed,  and  the  measure  in  which  Christendom — and  that  means 
all  that  is  most  powerful  and  progressive  in  human  society — has  been 
moulded  by  it,  are  the  most  notable  facts  of  history.  Be  it  truth,  be 
it  fiction,  be  it  dream,  one  thing  is  clear :  it  was  a  baptism  of  new 
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life  to  the  world  which  was  touched  by  it,  and  it  has  been  near  the 
heart  of  all  the  great  movements  of  human  society  from  that  day 
until  now.  I  do  not  even  exclude  *  the  Revolution,'  whose  current  is 
under  us  still.  Space  is  precious,  or  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
how  deeply  the  Revolution  was  indebted  to  the  ideas  which  this 
gospel  brought  into  the  world.  I  entirely  agree  with  Lord  Blachford 
that  Revelation  is  the  ground  on  which  faith  securely  rests.  But  the 
history  of  the  quickening  and  the  growth  of  Christian  society  is  a 
factor  of  enormous  moment  in  the  estimation  of  the  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  immortality.  We  are  assured  that  the  idea  had  the  dullest 
and  even  basest  origin.  Man  has  a  shadow,  it  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  second  self  to  him !  he  has  memories  of  departed  friends,  he  gave 
them  a  body  and  made  them  ghosts  I  Very  wonderful  surely,  that 
mere  figments  should  be  the  strongest  and  most  productive  things  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  activity,  and  should  have  stirred  the 
spirit  and  led  the  march  of  the  strongest,  noblest,  and  most  culti- 
vated peoples ;  until  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  we  think  that  we 
have  discovered,  as  Miss  Martineau  tersely  puts  it,  that  '  the  theo- 
logical belief  of  almost  everybody  in  the  civilised  world  is  baseless.' 
Let  who  will  believe  it,  I  cannot. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  idea  has  strong  fascination,  that  man 
naturally  longs  for  immortality,  and  gladly  catches  at  any  figment 
which  seems  to  respond  to  his  yearning  and  to  justify  his  hope.  But 
this  belief  is  among  the  clearest,  broadest,  and  strongest  features  of 
his  experience  and  history.  It  must  flow  out  of  something  very 
deeply  embedded  in  his  constitution.  If  the  force  that  is  behind  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  is  responsible  for  all  that  is,  it  must  be  respon- 
sible for  this  also.  Somehow  man,  the  masterpiece  of  the  Creation, 
has  got  himself  wedded  to  the  belief  that  all  things  here  have  re- 
lations to  issues  which  lie  in  a  world  that  is  behind  the  shadow  of 
death.  This  belief  has  been  at  the  root  of  his  highest  endeavour  and 
of  his  keenest  pain ;  it  is  the  secret  of  his  chronic  unrest.  Now 
Nature  through  all  her  orders  appears  to  have  made  all  creatures  con- 
tented with  the  conditions  of  their  life.  The  brute  seems  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  resources  of  his  world.  He  shows  no  sign  of  being 
tormented  by  dreams;  his  life  withers  under  no  blight  of  regret. 
All  things  rest,  and  are  glad  and  beautiful  in  their  spheres.  Violate 
the  order  of  their  nature,  rob  them  of  their  fit  surroundings,  and  they 
grow  restless,  sad,  and  poor.  A  plant  shut  out  from  light  and 
moisture  will  twist  itself  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  and  strain 
itself  to  ghastly  tenuity ;  nay,  it  will  work  its  delicate  tissues 
through  stone  walls  or  hard  rock,  to  find  what  its  nature  has  made 
needful  to  its  life.  Having  found  it,  it  rests  and  is  glad  in  its  beauty 
once  more.  Living  things,  perverted  by  human  intelligent  effort* 
revert  swiftly  the  moment  that  the  pressure  is  removed.  This 
marked  tendency  to  reversion  seems  to  be  set  in  Nature  as  a  sign  that 
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all  things  are  at  rest  in  their  natural  conditions,  content  'with  their 
life  and  its  sphere.  Only  in  ways  of  which  they  are  wholly  un- 
conscious, and  which  rob  them  of  no  contentment  with  their  present, 
do  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  developments  of  life. 

What  then  means  this  restless  longing  in  man  for  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  his  visible  world  ?  Has  Nature  wantonly  and 
cruelly  made  man,  her  masterpiece,  alone  of  all  the  creatures  restless 
and  sad  ?  Of  all  beings  in  the  Creation  must  he  alone  be  made 
wretched  by  an  unattainable  longing,  by  futile  dreams  of  a  visionary 
world  ?  This  were  an  utter  breach  of  the  method  of  Nature  in  all 
her  operations.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  harmony  that 
runs  through  all  her  spheres  fails  and  fells  into  discord  in  man.  The 
very  order  of  Nature  presses  us  to  the  conviction  that  this  insatiable 
longing  which  somehow  she  generates  and  sustains  in  man,  and  which 
is  unquestionably  the  largest  feature  of  his  life,  is  not  visionary  and 
futile,  but  profoundly  significant ;  pointing  with  firm  finger  to  the 
reality  of  that  sphere  of  being  to  which  she  has  taugHt  him  to  lift  his 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  in  which  he  will  find,  unless  the  pro- 
phetic order  of  the  Creation  has  lied  to  him,  the  harmonious  com- 
pleteness of  his  life. 

And  there  seems  to  be  no  fair  escape  from  the  conclusion  by 
giving  up  the  order,  and  writing  Babel  on  the  world  and  its  life. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  confusion.  Out  of  its  disorder,  order  pal- 
pably grows ;  out  of  its  confusion  arises  a  grand  and  stately  progress. 
Progress  is  a  sacred  word  with  Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  progress  of 
humanity  he  finds  his  longed-for  immortality.  But,  if  I  may  repeat 
in  other  terms  a  remark  which  I  offered  in  the  first  number  of  this 
Beview,  while  progress  is  the  human  law,  the  world,  the  sphere  of  the 
progress,  is  tending  slowly  but  inevitably,  to  dissolution.  Is  there 
discord  again  in  this  highest  region?  Mr.  Harrison  writes  of  an 
immortal  humanity.  How  immortal,  if  the  glorious  progress  is  striving 
to  accomplish  itself  in  a  world  of  wreck  ?  Or  is  the  progress  that  of 
a  race  born  with  sore  but  joyful  travail  from  the  highest  level  of  the 
material  creation  into  a  higher  region  of  being,  whence  it  can  watch 
with  calmness  the  dissolution  of  all  the  perishable  worlds  ? 

The  belief  in  immortality  is  so  dear  to  man  because  he  grasps 
through  it  the  complement  of  his  else  unshaped  and  imperfect  life. 
It  seems  to  be  equally  the  complement  of  this  otherwise  hopelessly 
jangled  and  disordered  world.  It  is  asked  triumphantly :  Why  of  all 
the  hosts  of  creatures  does  man  alone  lay  claim  to  this  great  inheri- 
tance ?  Because  in  man  alone  we  see  the  experiences,  the  strain,  the 
anguish,  that  demand  it,  as  the  sole  key  to  what  he  does  and  endures. 
There  is  to  me  something  horrible  in  the  thought  of  such  a  life  as 
ours,  in  which  for  all  of  us,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  Cross  must  be 
the  most  sacred  symbol,  lived  out  in  that  bare,  heartless,  hopeless 
world  of  the  material,  to  which  Professor  Clifford  so  lightly  limits  it. 
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And  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  strong  signs  in  many  quarters 
of  an  almost  fierce  revulsion  from  the  ghastly  drearihood  of  such  a 
vision  of  life. 

There  seems  to  me  to  run  through  Mr.  Harrison's  utterances  on 
these  great  subjects — I  say  it  with  honest  diffidence  of  one  whose 
large  range  of  power  I  so  fully  recognise,  but  one  must  speak  frankly 
if  this  Symposium  is  to  be  worth  anything — an  instinctive  yearning 
towards  Christian  ideas,  while  that  faith  is  denied  which  alone  can 
vivify  them  and  make  them  a  living  power  in  our  world.  There  is 
everywhere  a  shadowy  image  of  a  Christian  substance ;  but  it  reminds 
one  of  that  formless  form,  wherein  'what  seemed  a  head,  the  likeness 
of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.'  And  it  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
finest  thinking  and  writing  of  our  times.  The  saviour  Deronda,  the 
prophet  Mordecai,  lack  just  that  living  heart  of  faith  which  would 
put  blood  into  their  pallid  lineaments,  and  make  them  breathe  and 
move  among  men.  Again  I  say  that  we  have  largely  ourselves  to 
thank  for  this  saddening  feature  of  the  higher  life  of  our  times — we 
who  have  narrowed  God's  great  kingdom  to  the  dimensions  of  our 
little  theological  sphere.  I  am  no  theologian,  though  intensely 
interested  in  the  themes  with  which  the  theologians  occupy  them- 
selves. Urania,  with  darkened  brow,  may  perhaps  rebuke  my  prating. 
But  I  seem  to  see  quite  clearly  that  the  sad  strain  and  anguish  of 
our  life,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  is  but  the  pain  by  which 
great  stages  of  growth  accomplish  themselves.  We  have  quite  out- 
grown our  venerable,  and  in  its  time  large  and  noble,  theological 
shell.  We  must  wait,  not  fearful,  far  less  hopeless,  while  by  the  help 
of  those  who  are  working  with  such  admirable  energy,  courage,  and 
fidelity,  outside  the  visible  Christian  sphere,  that  spirit  in  man  which 
searches  and  cannot  but  search  4  the  deep  things  of  God,'  creates 
for  itself  a  new  instrument  of  thought  which  will  give  to  it  the  mastery 
of  a  wider,  richer,  and  nobler  world. 


DR.  W.  G.  WARD. 

Mr.  Harrison  considers  that  the  Christian's  conception  of  a  future 
life  is  '  so  gross,  so  sensual,  so  indolent,  so  selfish,'  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  respectful  consideration.  He  must  necessarily  be  intending  to 
speak  of  this  conception  in  the  shape  in  which  we  Christians  entertain 
it ;  because  otherwise  his  words  of  reprehension  are  unmeaning.  But 
our  belief  as  to  the  future  life  is  intimately  and  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  our  belief  as  to  the  present ;  with  our  belief  as  to  what  is  the 
true  measure  and  standard  of  human  action  in  this  world.  And  I 
would  urge  that  no  part  of  our  doctrine  can  be  rightly  apprehended, 
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unless  it  be  viewed  in  its  connection  with  all  the  rest.  This  is  a  fact 
which  (I  think)  infidels  often  drop  out  of  sight,  and  for  that  reason 
fail  of  meeting  Christianity  on  its  really  relevant  and  critical  issues. 

Of  course  I  consider  Catholicity  to  be  exclusively  the  one  authori- 
tative exhibition  of  revealed  Christianity.  I  will  set  forth  therefore 
the  doctrine  to  which  I  would  call  attention,  in  that  particular  form 
in  which  Catholic  teachers  enounce  it ;  though  I  am  very  far  indeed 
from  intending  to  deny,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  non-Catholic 
Christians  who  hold  it  also.  What  then,  according  to  Catholics,  is 
the  true  measure  and  standard  of  human  action  ?  This  is  in  effect 
the  very  first  question  propounded  in  our  English  elementary  Catechism. 
i  Why  did  God  make  you  ? '  The  prescribed  answer  is, '  To  know  Him, 
serve  Him,  and  love  Him  in  this  world,  and  to  be  happy  with  Him 
for  ever  in  the  next.'  And  St.  Ignatius's  Spiritual  Exercises—* 
work  of  the  very  highest  authority  among  us — having  laid  down  the 
very  same  '  foundation,'  presently  adds,  that '  we  should  not  wish  on 
our  part  for  health  rather  than  for  sickness,  wealth  rather  than  poverty, 
honour  rather  than  ignominy;  desiring  and  choosing  those  things 
alone,  which  are  more  expedient  to  us  for  the  end  for  which  we  were 
created.'  Now  what  will  be  the  course  of  a  Christian's  life  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  profoundly  imbued  with  such  a  principle  as  this,  and 
vigorously  aims  at  putting  it  into  practice  ?  The  number  of  believers, 
who  apply  themselves  to  this  task  with  reasonable  consistency,  is  no 
doubt  comparatively  small.  Rut  in  proportion  as  any  given  person 
does  so,  he  will  in  the  first  place  be  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
his  moral  weakness  ;  and  (were  it  for  that  reason  alone)  his  life  will 
more  and  more  be  a  life  of  prayer.  Then  he  will  necessarily  give  his 
mind  with  great  earnestness  and  frequency  to  the  consideration,  what 
it  is  which  at  this  or  that  period  God  desires  at  his  hands.  On  the 
whole  (not  to  dwell  with  unnecessary  detail  on  this  part  of  my  subject) 
he  will  be  ever  opening  his  heart  to  Almighty  God  ;  turning  to  Him 
for  light  and  strength  under  emergencies,  for  comfort  under  affliction ; 
pondering  on  His  adorable  attributes ;  animated  towards  Him  by  intense 
love  and  tenderness.  Nor  need  I  add  how  singularly — how  beyond 
words — this  personal  love  of  God  is  promoted  and  facilitated  by  the 
fact,  that  a  Divine  Person  has  assumed  human  nature,  and  that 
•  God's  human  acts  and  words  are  so  largely  offered  to  the  loving  con- 
templation of  redeemed  souls. 

In  proportion  then  as  a  Christian  is  faithful  to  his  creed,  the 
thought  of  God  becomes  the  chief  joy  of  his  life.  *  The  thought  of 
God,'  says  F.  Newman, i  and  nothing  short  of  it,  is  the  happiness  of 
man  ;  for  though  there  is  much  besides  to  serve  as  subject  of  know- 
ledge, or  motive  for  action,  or  instrument  of  excitement,  yet  the 
affections  require  a  something  more  vast  and  more  enduring  than 
anything  created.  He  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  heart  who  made  it. 
The  contemplation  of  Him,  and  nothing  but  it,  is  able  fully  to  open 
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and  relieve  the  mind,  to  unlock,  occupy,  and  fix  our  affections.  We 
may  indeed  love  things  created  with  great  intenseness;  but  such 
affection,  when  disjoined  from  the  love  of  the  Creator,  is  like  a  stream 
running  in  a  narrow  channel,  impetuous,  vehement,  turbid.  The 
heart  runs  out,  as  it  were,  only  at  one  door ;  it  is  not  an  expanding  of 
the  whole  man.  Created  natures  cannot  open  to  us,  or  elicit,  the  ten 
thousand  mental  senses  which  belong  to  us,  and  through  which  we 
really  love.  None  but  the  presence  of  our  Maker  can  enter  us ;  for 
to  none  besides  can  the  whole  heart  in  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings 
be  unlocked  and  subjected.  It  is  this  feeling  of  simple  and  absolute 
confidence  and  communion,  which  soothes  and  satisfies  those  to  whom 
it  is  vouchsafed.  We  know  that  even  our  nearest  friends  enter  into 
us  but  partially,  and  hold  intercourse  with  us  only  at  times ;  whereas 
the  consciousness  of  a  perfect  and  enduring  presence,  and  it  alone, 
keeps  the  heart  open.  Withdraw  the  object  on  which  it  rests,  and  it 
will  relapse  again  into  its  state  of  confinement  and  constraint ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  limited,  either  to  certain  seasons  or  to  certain 
affections,  the  heart  is  straitened  and  distressed.' 

Now  Christians  hold,  that  God's  faithful  servants  will  enjoy  here- 
after unspeakable  bliss,  through  the  most  intimate  imaginable  con- 
tact with  Him  whom  they  have  here  so  tenderly  loved.  They  will 
see  face  to  face  Him,  whose  beauty  is  dimly  and  faintly  adumbrated 
by  the  most  exquisitely  transporting  beauty  which  can  be  found  on 
earth;  Him  whose  adorable  perfections  they  have  in  this  life  im- 
perfectly contemplated,  and  for  the  fuller  apprehension  of  which  they 
have  so  earnestly  longed  here  below.  I  by  no  means  intend  to  imply, 
that  the  hope  of  this  blessedness  is  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  induce- 
ment which  leads  saintly  men  to  be  diligent  in  serving  God.  Their 
immediate  reason  for  doing  so  is  their  keen  sense  of  His  claim  on 
their  allegiance ;  and,  again,  the  misery  which  they  would  experience, 
through  their  love  of  Him,  at  being  guilty  of  any  failure  in  that  alle- 
giance. Still  the  prospect  of  that  future  bliss,  which  I  have  so  imper- 
fectly sketched,  is  doubtless  found  by  them  at  times  of  invaluable 
service,  in  stimulating  them  to  greater  effort,  and  in  cheering  them 
under  trial  and  desolation. 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Christians  of  life  in  heaven ;  and  surely 
any  candid  infidel  will  at  once  admit,  that  it  is  profoundly  harmonious 
and  consistent  with  their  view  of  what  should  be  man's  life  on  earth. 
To  say  that  their  anticipation  of  the  future,  as  it  exists  m  them,  is 
gross,  sensual,  indolent,  and  selfish,  is  so  manifestly  beyond  the  mark, 
that  I  am  sure  Mr.  Harrison  will,  on  reflection,  retract  his  affirmation. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  particular  comment,  my  criticism  of  Mr. 
Harrison  would  be  this.  He  was  bound,  I  maintain,  to  consider  the 
Christian  theory  of  life  as  a  whole ;  and  not  to  dissociate  that  part  of 
it  which  concerns  eternity,  from  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  time. 
And  now  as  to  the  merits  of  this  Christian  theory.    For  my  own 
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part  I  am,  of  course,  profoundly  convinced  that,  as  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  guaranteed  by  Eevelation,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  that  which 
alone  harmonises  with  the  dicta  of  reason  and  the  facts  of  experience, 
so  far  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  these.  Yet  I  admit  that  various 
very  plausible  objections  may  be  adduced  against  its  truth.  Objectors 
niay  allege  very  plausibly,  that  by  the  mass  of  men  it  cannot  be  carried 
into  practice  ;  that  it  disparages  most  unduly  the  importance  of  things 
secular ;  that  it  is  fatal  to  what  they  account  genuine  patriotism ; 
tthat  it  has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  injurious  to  the  progress 
•of  science ;  above  all,  that  it  puts  men  (as  one  may  express  it)  on  an 
entirely  wrong  scent,  and  leads  them  to  neglect  many  pursuits  which, 
-as  being  sources  of  true  enjoyment,  would  largely  enhance  the  plea- 
surableness  of  life.  All  this,  and  much  more,  may  be  urged,  I  think, 
by  antitheists  with  very  great  superficial  plausibility ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian controversialist  is  bound  on  occasion  steadily  to  confront  it.  But 
there  is  one  accusation  which  has  been  brought  against  this  Christian 
theory  of  life — and  that  the  one  mainly  (as  would  seem)  felt  by 
Mr.  Harrison — which  to  me  seems  so  obviously  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, that  I  find  difficulty  in  understanding  how  any  infidel  can  have 
persuaded  himself  of  its  truth :  I  mean  the  accusation  that  this  theory 
is  a  selfish  one.  There  is  no  need  of  here  attempting  a  philosophical 
discussion  on  the  respective  claims  of  what  are  now  called  *  egoism ' 
and  4  altruism : '  a  discussion  in  itself  (no  doubt)  one  of  much  interest 
and  much  importance,  and  one  moreover  in  which  I  should  be  quite  pre- 
pared (were  it  necessary)  to  engage.  Here,  however,  I  will  appeal,  not  to 
philosophy  but  to  history.  In  the  records  of  the  past  we  find  a  certain 
series  of  men,  who  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  their  brethren,  as  having 
pre-eminently  concentrated  their  energy  on  the  love  and  service  of 
God,  and  pre-eminently  looked  away  from  earthly  hopes  to  the  pro- 
spect of  their  future  reward.  I  refer  to  the  Saints  of  the  Church. 
.And  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  which  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny, 
that  these  very  men  stand  out  no  less  conspicuously  from  the  rest,  in 
their  self-sacrificing  and  (as  we  ordinary  men  regard  it)  astounding 
labours,  in  behalf  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  not  omit  a  brief  comment  on  one  other 
point,  because  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  I  cannot  concur  with  Lord 
Blachford's  masterly  paper.  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  human  immortality  fails  of  being  supported  by  *  conclusive 
reasoning.'  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  dogma  of  the  Beatific 
Vision  is  discoverable  apart  from  Eevelation ;  but  I  do  account  it  a 
truth  cognisable  with  certitude  by  reason,  that  the  human  soul  is 
naturally  immortal,  and  that  retribution  of  one  kind  or  another  will 
be  awarded  us  hereafter,  according  to  what  our  conduct  has  been  in 
this  our  state  of  probation.  Here,  however,  I  must  explain  myself. 
When  theists  make  this  statement,  sometimes  they  are  thought  to 
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allege  that  human  immortality  is  sufficiently  proved  by  phenomena ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  thought  to  allege  that  it  is  almost  intuitively 
evident.  For  myself,  however,  I  make  neither  of  these  allegations.  I 
hold  that  the  truth  in  question  is  conclusively  established  by  help  of  cer- 
tain premisses ;  and  that  these  premisses  themselves  can  previously  be 
known  with  absolute  certitude,  on  grounds  of  reason  or  experience. 

They  are  such  as  these:  (1)  There  exists  that  Personal  Being, 
infinite  in  all  perfections,  whom  we  call  God.  (2)  He  has  implanted 
in  His  rational  creatures  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  knowledge 
that  a  deliberate  perpetration  of  certain  acts  intrinsically  merits  penal 
retribution.  (3)  Correlatively,  He  has  conferred  freedom  on  the 
human  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  has  made  acts  of  the  human  will 
exceptions  to  that  law  of  uniform  sequence,  which  otherwise  prevails 
throughout  the  phenomenal  world.6  (4)  By  the  habit  of  prayer  to 
God  we  can  obtain  augmented  strength  for  moral  action,  in  a  degree 
which  would  have  been  quite  incredible  antecedently  to  experience. 
(5)  Various  portions  of  our  divinely  given  nature  clearly  point  to  an 
eternal  destiny.  (6)  The  conscious  self  or  ego  is  entirely  hetero- 
geneous to  the  material  world :  entirely  heterogeneous,  therefore,  to 
that  palpable  body  of  ours,  which  is  dissolved  at  the  period  of  death. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  will  account  it  extravagant  to  hold,  that 
the  doctrine  of  human  immortality  is  legitimately  deducible  from  a 
combination  of  these  and  similar  truths.  The  antitheist  will  of 
course  deny  that  they  are  truths.  Mr.  Greg,  who  has  himself '  arrived 
at  no  conviction '  on  the  subject  of  immortality,  yet  says  that  con- 
siderations of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  I  have  enumerated  '  must 
be  decisive '  in  favour  of  immortality  £  to  all  to  whose  spirits  com- 
munion with  their  Father  is  the  most  absolute  of  verities.' 6  Nor 
have  I  any  reason  to  think  that  even  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
if  they  could  concede  my  premisses,  would  demur  to  my  conclusion. 


MR.  FEEDERIC  HARRISON. 

[I  have  now,  not  so  much  to  close  a  symposium,  or  general  dis- 
cussion, as  to  reply  to  the  convergent  fire  of  nine  separate  papers, 
extending  over  more  than  fifty  pages.  Neither  time,  nor  space,  nor 
the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  would  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  the 
weight  of  this  array  of  criticism,  which  reaches  me  in  fragments 
whilst  I  am  otherwise  occupied  abroad.  I  will  ask  those  critics, 
whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  notice,  to  believe  that  I  have  duly 

*  I  shall  not,  of .  course,  be  understood  to  deny  the  existence  and  frequency  of 
miracles. 

*  See  his  letter  in  the  Spectator  of  August  25. 
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considered  the  powerful  appeals  they  have  addressed  to  me.  And  I 
will  ask  those  who  are  interested  in  this  question,  to  refer  to  the 
original  papers  in  which  my  views  were  stated.  And  I  will  only  add, 
by  way  of  reply,  the  following  remarks  which  were,  for  the  most  part, 
written  and  printed,  whilst  I  had  nothing  before  me  but  the  first 
three  papers  in  this  discussion.  They  contain  what  I  have  to  say  on 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  materialist  aspect  of  this 
question.  For  the  rest,  I  could  only  repeat  what  I  have  already  said 
in  the  two  original  essays.] 

Whether  the  preceding  discussion  has  given  much  new  strength 
to  the  doctrine  of  man's  immaterial  Soul  and  Future  existence  I  will 
not  pretend  to  decide.  But  I  cannot  feel  that  it  has  shaken  the 
reality  of  man's  posthumous  influence,  my  chief  and  immediate 
theme.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  come,  when,  seeing  how 
vague  and  hesitating  were  the  prevalent  beliefs  on  this  subject,  it 
was  most  important  to  remember  that,  from  a  purely  earthly  point 
of  view,  man  had  a  spiritual  nature,  and  could  look  forward  after 
death  to  something  that  marked  him  off  from  the  beasts  that  perish. 
I  cannot  see  that  what  I  urged  has  been  in  substance  displaced ; 
though  much  criticism  (and  some  of  it  of  a  verbal  kind)  has  been 
directed  at  the  language  which  I  used  of  others.  My  object  was  to 
try  if  this  life  could  not  be  made  richer ;  not  to  destroy  the  dreams 
of  another.  But  has  the  old  doctrine  of  a  future  life  been  in  any 
way  strengthened?  Mr,  Hutton,  it  is  true,  has  a  *  personal  wish' 
for  a  perpetuity  of  volition.  Lord  Blachford  '  believes  because  he 
is  told.'  And  Professor  Huxley  knows  of  no  evidence  that  c  such  a 
soul  and  a  future  life  exist ;'  and  he  seems  not  to  believe  in  them  at 
all. 

Philosophical  discussion  must  languish  a  little,  if,  when  we  ask 
for  the  philosophical  grounds  for  a  certain  belief,  we  find  one 
philosopher  believing  because  he  has  a  *  personal  wish '  for  it,  and 
another  'believing  because  he  is  told.'  Mr.  Hutton  says  that,  as 
far  as  he  knows,  'the  thoughts,  affections,  and  volitions  are  not 
likely  to  perish  with  his  body.'  Professor  Huxley  seems  to  think 
it  just  as  likely  that  they  should.  Arguments  are  called  for  to 
enable  us  to  decide  between  these  two  authorities.  And  the  only 
argument  we  have  hitherto  got  is  Mr.  Hutton's  '  personal  wish,'  and 
Lord  Blachford's  ita  scriptwm  est.  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
continue  an  argument  which  runs  into  believing  '  because  I  am  told.' 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  lazzarone  at  Naples  believes  in  the 
blood  of  St  Januarius. 

My  original  propositions  may  be  stated  thus. 

1.  Philosophy  as  a  whole  (I  do  not  say  specially  biological  science) 
has  established  a  functional  relation  to  exist  between  every  fact  of 
thinking,  willing,  or  feeling,  on  the  one  side,  and  some  molecular 
change  in  the  body  on  the  other  side. 

2.  This  relation  is  simply  one  of  correspondence  between  moral 
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and  physical  facts,  not  one  of  assimilation.  The  moral  fact  does  not 
become  a  physical  fact,  is  not  adequately  explained  by  it,  and  must 
be  mainly  studied  as  a  moral  feet  j  by  methods  applicable  to  morals — 
not  as  a  physical  fact,  by  methods  applicable  to  physics. 

3.  The  moral  facts  of  human  life,  the  laws  of  man's  mental,  moral, 
and  affective  nature,  must  consequently  be  studied,  as  they  have 
always  been  studied,  by  direct  observation  of  these  facts ;  yet  the 
correspondences,  specially  discovered  by  biological  science  between 
man's  mind  and  his  body,  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  They  are  an 
indispensable,  inseparable,  but  subordinate  part  of  moral  philosophy. 

4.  We  do  not  diminish  the  supreme  place  of  the  spiritual  facts  in 
life  and  in  philosophy  by  admitting  these  spiritual  facts  to  have  a  re- 
lation with  molecular  and  organic  fects  in  the  human  organism — 
provided  that  we  never  forget  how  small  and  dependent  is  the  part 
which  the  study  of  the  molecular  and  organic  phenomena  must  play 
in  moral  and  social  science. 

5.  Those  whose  minds  have  been  trained  in  the  modern  philosophy 
of  law  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  sensation,  thought,  and 
energy,  existing  without  any  basis  of  molecular  change ;  and  to  talk 
to  them  of  sensation,  thought,  and  energy,  continuing  in  the  absence 
of  any  molecules  whatever,  is  precisely  such  a  contradiction  in  terms 
as  to  suppose  that  civilisation  will  continue  in  the  absence  of  any 
men  whatever. 

6.  Yet  man  is  so  constituted  as  a  social  being,  that  the  energies 
which  he  puts  out  in  life  mould  the  minds,  characters,  and  habits  of 
his  fellow-men;  so  that  each  man's  life  is,  in  effect,  indefinitely 
prolonged  in  human  society.  This  is  a  phenomenon  quite  peculiar 
to  man  and  to  human  society,  and  of  course  depends  on  there  being 
men  in  active  association  with  each  other.  Physics  and  biology  can 
teach  us  nothing  about  it ;  and  physicists  and  biologists  may  very 
easily  forget  its  importance.  It  can  be  learnt  only  by  long  and 
refined  observations  in  moral  and  mental  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and 
in  the  history  of  civilisation  as  a  whole. 

7.  Lastly,  as  a  corollary,  it  may  be  useful  to  retain  the  words 
Soul  and  Future  Life  for  their  associations ;  provided  we  make  it 
clear  that  we  mean  by  Soul  the  combined  faculties  of  the  living 
organism,  and  by  future  life  the  subjective  effect  of  each  man's 
objective  life  on  the  actual  lives  of  his  fellow-men. 

I.  Now  I  find  in  Mr.  Hutton's  paper  hardly  any  attempt  to" 
disprove  the  first  six  of  these  propositions.  He  is  employed  for  the 
most  part  in  asserting  that  his  hypothesis  of  a  future  state  is  a  more 
agreeable  one  than  mine,  and  in  earnest  complaints  that  I  should 
call  his  view  of  a  future  state  a  selfish  or  personal  hope.  As  to  the 
first,  I  will  only  remark  that  it  is  scarcely  a  question  whether  his 
notion  of  immortality  is  beautiful  or  not,  but  whether  it  is  true.  If 
there  is  no  rational  ground  for  expecting  such  immortality  to  be  a 
solid  fact,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  show  us  what  a  sublime  idea  it 
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would  be  if  there  were  anything  in  it.  As  to  the  second,  I  will  only 
say  that  I  do  not  call  his  notion  of  a  future  existence  a  selfish  or 
personal  hope.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  my  second  paper  I  speak 
with  respect  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  look  forward  to  a  future  of 
moral  development  instead  of  to  an  idle  eternity  of  psalm-singing. 
My  language  as  to  the  selfishness  of  the  vulgar  ideas  of  salvation  was 
directed  to  those  who  insist  that  unless  they  are  to  feel  a  continuance 
of  pleasure  they  do  not  care  for  any  continuance  of  their  influence 
at  all.  The  vulgar  are  apt  to  say  that  what  they  desire  is  the  sense 
of  personal  satisfaction,  and  if  they  cannot  have  this  they  care  for 
nothing  else.  This,  I  maintain,  is  a  selfish  and  debasing  idea.  It  is 
the  common  notion  of  the  popular  religion,  and  its  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  mind  on  a  merely  personal  salvation  does  exert  an 
evil  effect  on  practical  conduct.  I  once  heard  a  Scotch  preacher, 
dilating  on  the  narrowness  of  the  gate,  &c.,  exclaim,  '0  dear 
brethren,  who  would  care  to  be  saved  m  a  crowd  t ' 

I  do  not  say  this  of  the  life  of  grander  activity  in  which  Mr. 
Hutton  believes,  and  which  Lord  Blachford  so  eloquently  describes. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  fine  ideal,  and  I  will  not  say  other  than  an 
elevating  hope.  But  on  what  does  it  rest  ?  Why  this  ideal  rather 
than  any  other  ?  Each  of  us  may  imagine,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
his  own  Elysian  fields,  or  his  own  mystic  rose.  But  is  this  philosophy  ? 
Is  it  even  religion  ?  Besides,  there  is  this  other  objection  to  it.  It 
is  not  Christianity,  but  Neo-Christianity.  It  is  a  fantasia  with  varia- 
tions on  the  orthodox  creed.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  kind  in  the 
Bible.  Lord  Blachford  says  he  believes  in  it,  *  because  he  is  told.' 
But  it  so  happens  that  he  is  not  told  this,  at  any  rate  in  the  creeds 
and  formularies  of  orthodox  faith.  If  this  view  of  future  life  is  to 
rest  entirely  on  revelation,  it  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  the  Bible 
is  silent  on  the  matter.  Whatever  kind  of  future  ecstasy  may  be 
suggested  in  some  texts,  certain  it  is  that  such  a  glorified  energy  as 
Lord  Blachford  paints  in  glowing  colours  is  nowhere  described  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  a  constant  practice  nowadays,  when  the  popular 
religion  is  criticised,  that  earnest  defenders  of  it  come  forward  ex- 
claiming :  '  Oh  1  that  is  only  the  vulgar  notion  of  our  religion.  My 
idea  of  the  doctrine  is  so  and  so,'  something  which  the  speaker  has 
invented  without  countenance  from  official  authority.  For  my  part 
I  hold  Christianity  to  be  what  is  taught  in  average  churches  and 
chapels  to  the  millions  of  professing  Christians.  And  I  say  it  is  a 
very  serious  fact  when  philosophical  defenders  of  religion  begin  by 
repudiating  that  which  is  taught  in  average  pulpits. 

Perhaps  a  little  more  attention  to  my  actual  words  might  have 
rendered  unnecessary  the  complaints  in  all  these  papers  as  to  my 
language  about  the  hopes  which  men  cherish  for  the  future.  In  the 
first  place  I  freely  admit  that  the  hopes  of  a  grander  energy  in 
heaven  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  vulgar  selfishness.     I  said  that 
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they  are  unintelligible,  not  that  they  are  unworthy.  They  are  unin- 
telligible to  those  who  are  continually  alive  to  the  fact  I  have  placed 
as  my  first  proposition—  that  every  moral  phenomenon  is  in  func- 
tional relation  with  some  physical  phenomenon.  To  those  who 
deny  or  ignore  this  truth,  there  is  doubtless  no  incoherence  in  all 
the  ideals  so  eloquently  described  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hutton  and 
Lord  Blachford.  But  once  get  this  conception  as  the  substratum  of 
your  entire  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  it  is  as  incoherent  to 
talk  to  us  of  your  immaterial  development  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of 
obtaining  redness  without  any  red  thing. 

I  will  try  to  explain  more  fully  why  this  idea  of  a  glorified  activity 
implies  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  sense 
of  correspondence  between  physical  and  moral  facts.  When  we  conceive 
any  process  of  thinking,  we  call  up  before  us  a  complex  train  of  con- 
ditions ;  objective  facts  outside  of  us  or  the  revived  impression  of 
such  facts ;  the  molecular  effect  of  these  facts  upon  certain  parts  of 
our  organism,  the  association  of  these  with  similar  facts  recalled  by 
memory,  an  elaborate  mechanism  to  correlate  these  impressions,  an 
unknown  to  be  made  known,  and  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  All 
systematic  thought  implies  relations  with  the  external  world  present 
or  recalled,  and  it  also  implies  some  shortcoming  in  our  powers  of 
perfecting  those  relations.  When  we  meditate,  it  is  on  a  basis  of 
facts  which  we  are  observing,  or  have  observed  and  are  now  recalling, 
and  with  a  view  to  get  at  some  result  which  baffles  our  direct  obser- 
vation and  hinders  some  practical  purpose. 

The  same  holds  good  of  our  moral  energy.  Ecstasy  and  mere 
adoration  exclude  energy  of  action.  Moral  development  implies 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  qualities  balanced  against  one  another 
under  opposing  conditions,  this  or  that  appetite  tempted,  this  or  that 
instinct  tested  by  proof.  Moral  development  does  not  grow  like 
a  fungus ;  it  is  a  continual  struggle  in  surrounding  conditions  of  a 
specific  kind,  and  an  active  putting  forth  of  a  variety  of  practical 
faculties  in  the  midst  of  real  obstacles. 

So,  too,  of  the  affections,  they  equally  imply  conditions.  Sym- 
pathy does  not  spurt  up  like  a  fountain  in  the  air ;  it  implies  beings 
in  need  of  help,  evils  to  be  alleviated,  a  fellowship  of  giving  and 
taking,  the  sense  of  protecting  and  being  protected,  a  pity  for  suffer- 
ing, an  admiration  of  power,  goodness,  and  truth.  All  of  these 
imply  an  external  world  to  act  in,  human  beings  as  objects,  and 
human  life  under  human  conditions. 

Now  all  these  conditions  are  eliminated  from  the  orthodox  ideal 
of  a  future  state.  There  are  to  be  no  physical  impressions,  no  mate- 
rial difficulties,  no  evil,  no  toil,  no  struggle,  no  human  beings  and 
no  human  objects.  The  only  condition  is  a  complete  absence  of  all 
conditions,  or  all  conditions  of  which  we  have  any  experience.  And 
we  say,  we  cannot  imagine  what  you  mean  by  your  intensified  sym- 
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pathy,  your  broader  thought,  your  infinitely  varied  activity,  when 
you  begin  by  postulating  the  absence  of  all  that  makes  sympathy, 
thought,  and  activity  possible,  all  that  makes  life  really  noble. 

A  mystical  and  inane  ecstasy  is  an  appropriate  ideal  for  this 
paradise  of  negations,  and  this  is  the  orthodox  view ;  but  it  is  not  a 
•  high  view.  A  glorified  existence  of  greater  activity  and  development 
maybe  a  high  view,  but  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  exactly,  I  say, 
as  if  you  were  to  talk  of  a  higher  civilisation  without  any  human 
beings.  But  this  is  simply  a  metaphysical  afterthought  to  escape 
from  a  moral  dilemma.  Mr.  Hutton  is  surely  mistaken  in  saying 
that  Positivists  have  forgotten  that  Christians  ever  had  any  meaning 
in  their  hopes  of  a  '  beatific  vision.9  He  must  know  that  Dante  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis  form  the  religious  books  of  Positivists,  and  they 
are,  with  some  other  manuals  of  Catholic  theology,  amongst  the  small 
number  of  volumes  which  Comte  recommended  for  constant  use.  We 
can  see  in  the  celestial '  visions '  of  a  mystical  and  unscientific  age 
much  that  was  beautiful  in  its  time,  though  not  the  highest  product 
even  of  theology.  But' in  our  day  these  visions  of  paradise  have  lost 
what  moral  value  they  had,  whilst  the  progress  of  philosophy  has 
made  them  incompatible  with  our  modern  canons  of  thought, 

Mr.  Hutton  supposes  me  to  object  to  any  continuance  of  sensation 
as  an  evil  in  itself.  My  objection  was  not  that  consciousness  should 
be  prolonged  in  immortality,  but  that  nothing  else  but  consciousness 
should  be  prolonged.  All  real  human  life,  energy,  thought,  and 
active  affection,  are  to  be  made  impossible  in  your  celestial  paradise, 
but  you  insist  on  retaining  consciousness.  To  retain  the  power  of 
feeling,  whilst  all  means  and  object  are  taken  away  from  thinking, 
all  power  of  acting,  all  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  faculties  of 
sympathy  are  stifled :  this  seems  to  me  something  else  than  a  good. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  that  simply  to  be  conscious,  and  yet  to  lie 
thoughtless,  inactive,  irresponsive,  with  every  faculty  of  a  man 
paralysed  within  you,  as  if  by  that  villanous  drug  which  produces 
torpor  whilst  it  intensifies  sensation:  such  a  consciousness  as  this 
must  be  a  very  place  of  torment. 

I  think  some  contradictions  which  Mr.  Hutton  supposes  he 
detects  in  my  paper  are  not  very  hard  to  reconcile.  I  admitted  that 
Death  is  an  evil,  it  seems ;  but  I  spoke  of  our  posthumous  activity 
as  a  higher  kind  of  influence.  We  might  imagine,  of  course,  a 
Utopia,  with  neither  suffering,  waste,  nor  loss ;  and  compared  with 
such  a  world,  the  world,  as  we  know  it,  is  full  of  evils,  of  which 
Death  is  obviously  one.  But  relatively,  in  such  a  world  as  alone  we 
know,  Death  becomes  simply  a  law  of  organised  nature,  from  which 
we  draw  some  of  our  guiding  motives  of  conduct.  In  precisely  the 
same  way  the  necessity  of  toil  is  an  evil  in  itself;  but,  with  man  and 
his  life  as  we  know  them,  we  draw  from  it  some  of  our  highest  moral 
energies.    The  grandest  qualities  of  human  nature,  such  as  we  know 
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it  at  least,  would  become  for  ever  impossible,  if  Labour  and  Death 
were  not  the  law  of  life. 

Mr.  Hutton  again  takes  but  a  pessimist  view  of  life  when  he 
insists  how  much  of  our  activity  is  evil,  and  how  questionable  is  the 
future  of  the  race.  I  am  no  pessimist,  and  I  believe  in  a  providential 
oontrol  over  all  human  actions  by  the  great  Power  of  Humanity, 
which  indeed  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  assures,  at  least  for  some 
thousands  of  centuries,  a  certain  progress  towards  the  higher  state. 
Pessimism  as  to  the  essential  dignity  of  man  and  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  his  race,  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  this  dream  of  a  celestial  glory.  If  I  called  it  as  wild  a 
desire  as  to  go  roving  through  space  in  a  comet,  it  is  because  I  can 
attach  no  meaning  to  a  human  life  to  be  prolonged  without  a  human 
frame  and  a  human  world ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  rational  to  talk  of 
becoming  an  angel  as  to  talk  of  becoming  an  ellipse. 

By  '  duties '  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  I  meant  the  duties 
which  are  imposed  on  us  in  life,  by  the  certainty  that  our  action 
must  continue  to  have  an  indefinite  effect.  The  phrase  may  be  in- 
elegant, but  I  do  not  think  the  meaning  is  obscure. 

II.  I  cannot  agree  with  Lord  Blacbford  that  I  have  fallen  into 
any  confusion  between  a  substance  and  an  attribute.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  word  Soul  has  been  hitherto  used  for  some  centuries 
as  an  entity.  And  I  proposed  to  retain  the  term  for  an  attribute. 
It  is  a  very  common  process  in  the  history  of  thought.  Electricity, 
Life,  Heat,  were  once  supposed  to  be  substances.  We  now  very 
usefully  retain  these  words  for  a  set  of  observed  conditions  or 
qualities. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  unity  of  the  social  organism 
is  quite  as  complete  as  that  of  the  individual  organism.  I  do  not 
confuse  the  two  kinds  of  unity ;  but  I  say  that  man  is  in  no  impor- 
tant sense  a  unit  that  society  is  not  also  a  unit. 

With  regard  to  the  *  percipient '  and  the  '  perceptible '  I  cannot 
follow  Lord  Blachford.  He  speaks  a  tongue  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand. I  have  no  means  of  dividing  the  universe  into  'percipients' 
and  ' perceptibles.'  I  know  no  reason  why  a  *  percipient'  should  not 
be  a  '  perceptible,'  none  why  I  should  not  be  '  perceptible,'  and  none 
why  beings  about  me  should  not  be  '  perceptible.'  I  think  we  are 
all  perfectly  c  perceptible ' — indeed  some  of  us  are  more  c  perceptible ' 
than  *  percipient ' — though  I  cannot  say  that  Lord  Blachford  is  always 
4  perceptible '  to  me.  And  how  does  my  being  '  perceptible,'  or  not 
being  *  perceptible,'  prove  that  I  have  an  immortal  soul  ?  Is  a  dog 
4  perceptible,'  is  he  4  percipient '  ?  Has  he  not  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  'percipient,'  and  if  so,  has  he  an  immortal  soul?  Is  an  ant,  a 
tree,  a  bacterium,  percipient,  and  has  any  of  these  an  immortal  soul ; 
for  I  find  Lord  Blachford  declaring  there  is  an  *  ineradicable  dif- 
ference between  the  motions  of  a  material  and  the  sensations  of  a 
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living  being,'  as  if  the  animal  world  were  percipient,  and  the  in- 
organic perceptible  ?  But  surely  in  the  sensations  of  a  living  being 
the  animal  world  must  be  included.  Where  does  the  vegetable 
world  come  in  ? 

I  used  the  word  '  organism '  advisedly,  when  I  said  that  will, 
thought,  and  affection,  are  functions  of  a  living  organism.  I  decline 
exactly  to  localise  the  organ  of  any  function  of  mind  or  will.  When 
I  am  asked,  What  are  we?  I  reply  we  are  men.  When  I  am  asked, 
Are  we  our  bodies  ?  I  say  no,  nor  are  we  our  minds.  Have  we  no 
sense  of  personality,  of  unity  ?  I  am  asked.  I  say  certainly ;  it  is  an 
acquired  result  of  our  nervous  organisation,  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  derangements  of  that  nervous  organisation.  What  is  it  that 
makes  us  think  and  feel  ?  The  facts  of  our  human  nature ;  I  cannot 
get  behind  this,  and  I  need  no  further  explanation.  We  are  men, 
and  can  do  what  men  can  do.  I  say  the  tangible  collection  of  organs 
knfown  as  a  'man'  (not  the  consensus  or  the  condition,  but  the  man) 
thinks,  wills,  and  feels,  just  as  much  as  that  visible  organism  lives 
and  grows.  We  do  not  say  that  this  or  that  ganglion  in  particular 
lives  and  grows ;  we  say  the  man  grows.  It  is  as  easy  to  me  to 
imagine  that  we  shall  grow  fifteen  feet  high,  when  we  have  no  body, 
as  that  we  shall  grow  in  knowledge,  goodness,  activity,  &c.,  &c,  &c., 
When  we  have  no  organs.  And  the  absence  of  all  molecular  attributes 
would  be,  I  should  think,  particularly  awkward  in  that  life  of  come- 
tary  motion  in  the  interstellar  spaces  with  which  Lord  Blachford 
threatens  us.    But  as  the  poet  says : — 

Trasumanar  significar  per  verba 
Non  si  porria — 

1  Iff  says  he,  '  practical  duties  are  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
life,'  we  can  take  a  little  interstellar  exercise.  Why,  practical 
duties  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  life ;  and  life  which  does  not 
centre  in  practical  duties  is  not  Life,  but  a  trance. 

Lord  Blachford,  who  is  somewhat  punctilious  in  terms,  asks  me 
what  I  consider  myself  to  understand  6  by  the  incorporation  of  a  con- 
sensus of  faculties  with  a  glorious  future.'  Well !  it  so  happens  that 
I  did  not  use  that  phrase.  I  have  never  spoken  of  an  immortal  Soul 
anywhere,  nor  do  I  use  the  word  Soul  of  any  but  the  living  man.  I 
said  a  man  might  look  forward  to  incorporation  with  the  future  of 
his  race,  explaining  that  to  mean  his  *  posthumous  activity.'  And  I 
think  at  any  rate  the  phrase  is  quite  as  reasonable  as  to  say  that  I 
look  forward,  as  Mr.  Hutton  does,  to  a  '  union  with  God.'  What 
does  Mr.  Hutton,  or  Lord  Blachford,  understand  himself  to  mean  by 
that? 

Surely  Lord  Blachford's  epigram  about  the  fiddle  and  the  tune  is 
hardly  fortunate.  Indeed,  that  exactly  expresses  what  I  find  faulty 
in  the  view  of  himself  and  the  theologians.     He  thinks  the  tune  will 
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go  on  playing  when  the  fiddle  is  broken  up  and  burned.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  say  the  man  will  continue  to  exist 
after  death.  I  simply  say  that  his  influence  will ;  that  other  men 
will  do  and  think  what  he  taught  them  to  do  or  to  think.  Just  so,  a 
general  would  be  said  to  win  a  battle  which  he  planned  and  directed, 
even  if  he  had  been  killed  in  an  early  part  of  it.  What  is  there  of 
fiddle  and  tune  about  this  ?  I  certainly  think  that  when  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  have  left  us  great  pieces  of  music,  it  signifies  little  to  art 
if  the  actual  fiddle  or  even  the  actual  composer  continue  to  exist  or 
not.  I  never  said  the  tune  would  exist.  I  said  that  men  would 
remember  it  and  repeat  it.  I  must  thank  Lord  Blachford  for  a 
happy  illustration  of  my  own  meaning.  But  it  is  he  who  expects 
the  time  to  exist  without  the  fiddle.  I  say,  you  can't  have  a  time 
without  a  fiddle,  nor  a  fiddle  without  wood. 

III.  I  have  reserved  the  criticism  of  Professor  Huxley,  because  it 
lies  apart  from  the  principal  discussion,  and  turns  mainly  on  some 
incidental  remarks  of  mine  on  c  biological  reasoning  about  spiritual 
things.' 

I  note  three  points  at  the  outset.  Professor  Huxley  does  not 
himself  pretend  to  any  evidence  for  a  theological  soul  and  future  life. 
Again,  he  does  not  dispute  the  account  I  give  of  the  functional  rela- 
tion of  physical  and  moral  facts.  He  seems  surprised  that  I  should 
understand  it,  not  being  a  biologist ;  but  he  is  kind  enough  to  say 
that  my  statement  may  pass.  Lastly,  he  does  not  deny  the  reality  of 
man's  posthumous  activity.  Now  these  three  are  the  main  purposes 
of  my  argument ;  and  in  these  I  have  Professor  Huxley  with  me.  He 
is  no  more  of  a  theologian  than  I  am.  Indeed,  he  is  only  scandalised 
that  I  should  see  any  good  in  priests  at  all.  He  might  have  said  more 
plainly  that,  when  the  man  is  dead,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
But  this  clearly  is  his  opinion,  and  he  intimates  as  much  in  his 
paper.  Only  he  would  say  no  more  about  it,  bury  the  carcase,  and 
end  the  tale,  leaving  all  thoughts  about  the  future  to  those  whose 
faith  is  more  robust  and  whose  hopes  are  richer ;  by  which  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean  persons  weak  enough  to  listen  to  the  priests. 

Now  this  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  call  it  materialism,  for  it 
exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  physical  facts,  and  ignores  that  of 
the  spiritual  facts.  And  the  object  of  my  paper  was  simply  this : 
that  as  the  physical  facts  are  daily  growing  quite  irresistible,  it  is  of 
urgent  importance  to  place  the  spiritual  facts  on  a  sound  scientific 
basis  at  once.  Professor  Huxley  implies  that  his  business  is  with  the 
physical  facts,  and  the  spiritual  facts  must  take  care  of  themselves. 
I  cannot  agree  with  him.  That  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
us.  The  spiritual  facts  of  man's  nature  are  the  business  of  all  who 
undertake  to  denounce  priestcraft,  and  especially  of  those  who  preach 
Lay  Sermons. 

Professor  Huxley  complains  that  I  should  join  in  the  view-halloo 
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against  biological  science.  Now  I  never  have  supposed  that  biolo- 
gical science  was  in  the  position  of  the  hunted  fox.  I  thought  it  was 
the  hunter,  booted  and  spurred  and  riding  over  us  all,  with  Professor 
Huxley  leaping  the  most  terrific  gates  and  cracking  his  whip  with 
intense  gusto.  As  to  biological  science,  it  is  the  last  thing  that  I 
should  try  to  run  down  ;  and  I  must  protest,  with  all  sincerity,  that 
I  wrote  without  a  thought  of  Professor  Huxley  at  all.  He  insists  on 
knowing,  in  the  most  peremptory  way,  of  whom  I  was  thinking,  as  if 
I  were  thinking  of  him.  Of  whom  else  could  I  be  thinking,  forsooth, 
when  I  spoke  of  Biology  ?  Well !  I  did  not  bite  my  thumb  at  him, 
but  I  bit  my  thumb. 

Seriously,  I  was  not  writing  at  Professor  Huxley,  or  I  should  have 
named  him.  I  have  a  very  great  admiration  for  his  work  in  biology ; 
I  have  learned  much  from  him  ;  I  have  followed  his  courses  of  lectures 
years  and  years  ago,  and  have  carefully  studied  his  books.  If,  in 
questions  which  belong  to  sociology,  morals,  and  to  general  philo- 
sophy, he  seems  to  me  hardly  an  authority,  why  need  we  dispute  ? 
Dog  should  not  bite  dog ;  and  he  and  I  have  many  a  wolf  that  we 
both  would  keep  from  the  fold. 

But  if  I  did  not  mean  Professor  Huxley,  whom  did  I  mean  ? 
Now  my  paper,  I  think  clearly  enough,  alluded  to  two  very  different 
kinds  of  Materialism.  There  is  systematic  Materialism,  and  there  is 
the  vague  Materialism.  The  eminent  example  of  the  first  is  the 
unlucky  remark  of  Gabanis  that  the  brain  secretes  thought,  as  the 
liver  secretes  bile;  and  there  is  much  of  the  same  sort  in  many 
foreign  theories— in  the  tone  of  Moleschott,  Bucbner,  and  the  like. 
The  most  distinct  examples  of  it  in  this  country  are  found  amongst 
phrenologists,  spiritualists,  some  mental  pathologists,  and  a  few  com- 
munist visionaries.  The  far  wider,  vaguer,  and  more  dangerous 
school  of  Materialism  is  found  in  a  multitude  of  quarters — in  all 
those  who  insist  exclusively  on  the  physical  side  of  moral  pheno- 
mena— all,  in  short,  who,  to  use  Professor  Huxley's  phrase,  are 
employed  in  i  building  up  a  physical  theory  of  moral  phenomena.' 
Those  who  confuse  moral  and  physical  phenomena  are  indeed  few. 
Those  who  exaggerate  the  physical  side  of  moral  phenomena  are 
many. 

Now,  though  I  did  not  allude  to  Professor  Huxley  in  what  I 
wrote,  his  criticism  convinces  me  that  he  is  sometimes  at  least  found 
among  these  last.  His  paper  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  very 
error  which  I  condemned.  The  issue  between  us  is  this : — We  both 
agree  that  every  mental  and  moral  fact  is  in  functional  relation  with 
some  molecular  fact.  So  far  we  are  entirely  on  the  same  side,  as 
against  all  forms  of  theological  and  metaphysical  doctrine  which 
conceive  the  possibility  of  human  feeling  without  a  human  body. 
But  then,  says  Professor  Huxley,  if  I  can  trace  the  molecular 
facts  which  are  the  antecedents  of  the  mental  and  moral  facts,  I  have 
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explained  these  mental  and  moral  facts.  That  I  deny ;  just  as  much 
as  I  should  deny  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  body  could  ever  lead 
to  an  explanation  of  the  physical  organism.  Then,  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, when  I  have  traced  out  the  molecular  facts,  I  have  built  up  a 
physical  theory  of  moral  phenomena.  That  again  I  deny.  I  say 
there  is  no  such  thing,  or  no  rational  thing,  that  can  be  called  a 
physical  theory  of  moral  phenomena ;  any  more  than  there  is  a  moral 
theory  of  physical  phenomena.  What  sort  of  a  thing  would  be  a 
physical  theory  of  history — history  explained  by  the  influence  of 
climate  or  the  like  ?  The  issue  between  us  centres  in  this.  I  say 
that  the  physical  side  of  moral  phenomena  bears  about  the  same  part 
in  the  moral  sciences  that  the  facts  about  climate  bear  in  the  sum 
of  human  civilisation.  And,  that  to  look  to  the  physical  facts  as  an 
explanation  of  the  moral,  or  even  as  an  independent  branch  of  the 
study  of.  moral  facts,  is  perfectly  idle ;  just  as  it  would  be  if  a  mere 
physical  geographer  pretended  to  give  us,  out  of  his  geography,  a 
climatic  philosophy  of  history.  Yet  Professor  Huxley  has  not  been 
deterred  from  the  astounding  paradox  of  proposing  to  us  a  physio- 
logical theory  of  religion.  He  tells  us  how  '  the  religious  feelings 
may  be  brought  within  the  range  of  physiological  inquiry.'  And  he 
proposes  as  a  problem — '  What  diseased  viscus  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  "  Priest  vn  Absolution  "  ? '  I  will  drop  all  epithets ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  call  that  materialism,  and  materialism  not 
very  nice  of  its  kind.  One  might  as  reasonably  propose  as  a  problem — 
What  barometrical  readings  are  responsible  for  the  British  Con- 
stitution ?  and  suggest  a  congress  of  meteorologists  to  do  the  work 
of  Hallam,  Stubbs,  and  Freeman.  No  doubt  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  English  climate,  and  so 
there  is  no  doubt  some  connection  between  religious  theories  and 
physical  organs.  But  to  talk  of '  bringing  religion  within  the  range 
of  physiological  inquiry '  is  simply  to  stare  through  the  wrong  end 
of  the  telescope,  and  to  turn  philosophy  and  science  upside  down. 
Ah !  Professor  Huxley,  this  is  a  bad  day's  work  for  scientific  progress — 

7j  K€V  yrjOfja-ai  Upiapos,  Uptdfioto  re  Traidc ?. 

Pope  Pius  and  his  people  will  be  glad  when  they  read  that  fatal 
sentence  of  yours.  When  I  complained  of  '  the  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  deepest  moral  truths  of  human  nature  on  a  bare  physical  or 
physiological  basis,'  I  could  not  have  expected  to  read  such  an  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning  by  Professor  Huxley. 

Perhaps  he  will  permit  me  to  inform  him  (since  that  is  the  style 
which  he  affects)  that  there  once  was — and  indeed  we  may  say  still 
is — an  institution  called  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  it  has  had  a  long 
and  strange  history,  and  subtle  influences  of  all  kinds ;  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  Professor  Huxley  may  learn  more  about  the  Priest  in 
Absolution  by  a  few  weeks'  study  of  the  Catholic  system  than  by 
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inspecting  the  diseased  viscera  of  the  whole  human  race.  When 
Professor  Huxley's  historical  and  religious  studies  '  have  advanced  so 
far  as  to  enable  him  to  explain '  the  history  of  Catholicism,  I  think  he 
will  admit  that  '  Priestcraft '  cannot  well  be  made  a  chapter  in  a 
physiological  manual.  It  may  be  cheap  pulpit  thunder,  but  this 
idea  of  his  of  inspecting  a  *  diseased  viscus  *  is  precisely  what  I  meant 
by  'biological  reasoning  about  spiritual  things.'  And  I  stand  by 
it,  that  it  is  just  as  false  in  science  as  it  is  deleterious  in  morals. 
It  is  an  attempt  (I  will  not  say  arrogant,  I  am  inclined  to  use 
another  epithet)  to  explain,  by  physical  observations,  what  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  most  subtle  moral,  sociological,  and  his- 
torical observations.  It  is  to  think  you  can  find  the  golden  eggs  by 
cutting  up  the  goose,  instead  of  watching  the  goose  to  see  where  she 
lays  the  eggs. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  Professor  Huxley  has  elsewhere  formulated 
his  belief  that  Biology  is  the  science  which  '  includes  man  and  all  his 
ways  and  works.'  If  history,  law,  politics,  morals,  and  political  eco- 
nomy, are  merely  branches  of  biology,  we  shall  want  new  dictionaries 
indeed ;  and  biology  will  embrace  about  four-fifths  of  human  know- 
ledge. But  this  is  not  a  question  of  language ;  for  we  here  have 
Professor  Huxley  actually  bringing  religion  within  the  range  of 
physiological  inquiry,  and  settling  its  problems  by  references  to 
i  diseased  viscus.'  But  the  differences  between  us  are  a  long  story ; 
and  since  Professor  Huxley  has  sought  me  out,  and  in  somewhat 
monitorial  tone  has  proposed  to  set  me  right,  I  will  take  an  early 
occasion  to  try  and  set  forth  what  I  find  paradoxical  in  his  notions 
of  the  relations  of  Biology  and  Philosophy. 

I  note  a  few  special  points  between  us,  and  I  have  done.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  idea  of  a  '  physical  theory 
of  moral  phenomena,'  that  he  constantly  attributes  that  sense  to  my 
words,  though  I  carefully  guarded  my  language  from  such  a  con- 
struction. Thus  he  quotes  from  me  a  passage  beginning, '  Man  is 
one,  however  compound,'  but  he  breaks  off  the  quotation  just  as  I 
go  on  to  speak  of  the  direct  analysis  of  mental  and  moral  faculties 
by  mental  and  moral  science,  not  by  physiological  science.  I  say : 
'  philosophy  and  science '  have  accomplished  explanations ;  I  do  not 
say  biology ;  and  the  biological  part  of  the  explanation  is  a  small 
and  subordinate  part  of  the  whole.  I  do  not  say  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  physical  and  moral  phenomena  is  an  eocplanation 
of  the  human  organism.  Professor  Huxley  says  that,  and  I  call  it 
materialism.  Nor  do  I  say  that  '  spiritual  sensibility  is  a  bodily 
function.'  I  say,  it  is  a  moral  function ;  and  I  complain  that  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  ignores  the  distinction  between  moral  and  physical 
functions  of  the  human  organism. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  anatomy  and  physiology,  if  he  will 
look  at  my  words  again,  he  will  see  that  I  use  these  terms  with 
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perfect  accuracy.  Six  lines  below  the  passage  he  quotes,  I  speak  of 
the  human  mechanism  being  only  explained  by  a  '  complete  anatomy 
and  biology,9  showing  that  anatomy  is  merely  one  of  the  instruments 
of  biology.* 

He  might  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  does  not  himself  give  an 
accurate  definition  of  physiology.  But  so  it  is.  He  says : 4  Physiology 
is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  living  organism.' 
Not  so,  for  the  finest  spiritual  sensibility  is,  as  Professor  Huxley  admits, 
a  function  of  a  living  organism ;  and  physiology  is  not  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  spiritual  sensibilities.  They  belong  to  moral 
science.  There  are  mental,  moral,  affective  functions  of  the  living 
organism;  and  they  are  not  within  the  province  of  physiology. 
Physiology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  bodily  functions  of  the 
living  organism ;  as  Professor  Huxley  says  in  his  admirable  Elemen- 
tary Lessons,  it  deals  with  the  facts  '  concerning  the  action  of  the 
body.9  I  complain  of  the  pseudo-science  which  drops  that  distinction 
for  a  minute.  He  says  :  *  The  explanation  of  a  physiological  function 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  connection  of  that  function  with  the 
molecular  state  of  the  organ  which  exerts  the  function.'  That  I  dis- 
pute. It  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  explanation.  The  explanation 
substantially  is  the  demonstration  of  the  laws  and  all  the  conditions 
of  the  function.  The  explanation  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
the  demonstration  of  all  its  laws,  modes,  and  conditions ;  and  the 
molecular  antecedents  of  it  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  explanation. 
The  principal  part  relates  to  the  molar  (and  not  the  molecular)  action 
of  the  heart  and  other  organs.  *  The  function  of  motion  is  explained,' 
he  says,  *  when  the  movements  of  the  living  body  are  found  to  have 
certain  molecular  changes  for  their  invariable  antecedents.'  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  function  of  bodily  motion  is  explained  when  the 
laws,  modes,  and  conditions  of  that  motion  are  demonstrated ;  and 
molecular  antecedents  are  but  a  part  of  these  conditions.  The  main 
part  of  the  explanation,  again,  deals  with  molar,  not  molecular,  states 
of  certain  organs.  'The  function  of  sensation  is  explained,'  says 
Professor  Huxley,  *  when  the  molecular  changes,  which  are  the  in- 
variable antecedents  of  sensations,  are  discovered.'  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  function  of  sensation  is  only  explained  when  the  laws  and  con- 
ditions of  sensation  are  demonstrated.  And  the  main  part  of  this 
demonstration  will  come  from  direct  observation  of  the  sensitive 
organism  organically,  and  by  no  molecular  discovery  whatever.  All 
this  is  precisely  the  materialism  which  I  condemn ;  the  fancying  that 
one  science  can  do  the  work  of  another,  and  that  any  molecular  dis- 
covery can  dispense  with  direct  study  of  organisms  in  their  organic, 
social,  mental,  and  moral  aspects.  Will  Professor  Huxley  say  that 
the  function  of  this  Symposium  is  explained,  when  we  have  chemically 
analysed  the  solids  and  liquids  which  are  now  effecting  molecular 
change  in  our  respective  digestive  apparatus  ?    If  so,  let  us  ask  the 
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butler  if  he  cannot  produce  us  a  less  heady  and  more  mellow  vintage. 
What  irritated  viscus  is  responsible  for  the  Materialist  m  Philosophy? 
We  shall  all  philosophise  aright,  if  our  Mend  Tyndall  can  hit  for  us 
the  exact  chemical  formula  for  our  drinks. 

It  does  not  surprise  me,  so  much  as  it  might,  to  find  Professor 
Huxley  slipping  into  really  inaccurate  definitions  in  physiology,  when 
I  remember  that  hallucination  of  his  about  questions  of  science  all 
becoming  questions  of  molecular  physics.  The  molecular  facts  are 
valuable  enough ;  but  we  are  getting  molecular-mad,  if  we  forget 
that  molecular  facts  have  only  a  special  part  in  physiology,  and 
hardly  any  part  at  all  in  sociology,  history,  morals,  and  politics ; 
though  I  quite  agree  that  there  is  no  single  fact  in  social,  moral, 
or  mental  philosophy,  that  has  not  its  correspondence  in  some 
molecular  fact,  if  we  only  could  know  it.  All  human  things  un- 
doubtedly depend  on,  and  are  certainly  connected  with,  the  general 
laws  of  the  solar  system.  And  to  say  that  questions  of  human  organ- 
isms, much  less  of  human  society,  tend  to  become  questions  of  mole- 
cular physics,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  confusion  it  would  be,  if  I  said 
that  questions  of  history  tend  to  become  questions  of  astronomy,  and 
that  the  more  refined  calculations  of  planetary  movements  in  the 
future  will  explain  to  us  the  causes  of  the  English  Rebellion  and  the 
French  Revolution. 

There  is  an  odd  instance  of  this  confusion  of  thought  at  the  close 
of  Professor  Huxley's  paper,  which  still  more  oddly  Lord  Blachford, 
who  is  so  strict  in  his  logic,  cites  with  approval.  '  Has  a  stone  a 
future  life,'  says  Professor  Huxley,  *  because  the  wavelets  it  may 
cause  in  the  sea  persist  through  space  and  time  ? '  Well !  has  a  stone 
a  life  at  all  ?  because  if  it  has  no  present  life,  I  cannot  see  why  it 
should  have  a  future  life.  How  is  any  reasoning  about  the  inorganic 
world  to  help  us  here  in  reasoning  about  the  organic  world  ?  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  Lord  Blachford  might  as  well  ask  if  a  stone  is 
capable  of  civilisation  because  I  said  that  man  was.  I  think  that 
man  is  wholly  different  from  a  stone  ;  and  from  a  fiddle ;  and  even 
from  a  dog ;  and  that  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  exert  any  influence 
on  other  men  after  his  death,  because  a  dog  cannot,  or  because  a 
fiddle,  or  because  a  stone  cannot,  may  be  to  reproduce  with  rather 
needless  affectation  the  verbal  quibbles  and  pitfalls  which  Socrates 
and  the  sophists  prepared  for  each  other  in  some  wordy  symposium 
of  old. 

Lastly,  Professor  Huxley  seems  to  think  that  he  has  disposed  of 
me  altogether,  so  soon  as  he  can  point  to  a  sympathy  between  theo- 
logians and  myself.  I  trust  there  is  great  affinity  and  great  sym- 
pathy between  us ;  and  pray  let  him  not  think  that  I  am  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  that  common  ground.  Positivism  has  quite  as  much 
sympathy  with  the  genuine  theologian  as  it  has  with  the  scientific 
specialist.     The  former  may  be  working  on   a  wrong  intellectual 
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basis,  and  often  it  may  be  by  most  perverted  methods ;  but  in  the 
best  types,  he  has  a  high  social  aim  and  a  great  moral  cause  to  main- 
tain amongst  men.  The  latter  is  usually  right  in  his  intellectual 
basis  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  very  far,  and  in  the  great 
moral  cause  of  the  spiritual  destinies  of  men  he  is  often  content  with 
utter  indifference  and  simple  nihilism.  Mere  raving  at  priestcraft, 
and  beadles,  and  outward  investments,  is  indeed  a  poor  solution  of 
the  mighty  problems  of  the  human  soul  and  of  social  organisation. 
And  the  instinct  of  the  mass  of  mankind  will  long  reject  a  biology 
which  has  nothing  for  these  but  a  sneer.  It  will  not  do  for  Professor 
Huxley  to  say  that  he  is  only  a  poor  biologist  and  careth  for  none 
of  these  things.  His  biology,  however, '  includes  man  and  all  his 
ways  and  works.'  Besides,  he  is  a  leader  in  Israel ;  he  has  preached 
an  entire  volume  of  Lay  Sermons ;  and  he  has  waged  many  a  war 
with  theologians  and  philosophers  on  religious  and  philosophic  pro- 
blems. What,  if  I  may  ask  him,  is  his  own  religion  and  his  own 
philosophy  ?  He  says  that  he  knows  no  scientific  men  who  '  neglect 
all  philosophical  and  religious  synthesis.'  In  that  he  is  fortunate  in 
his  circle  of  acquaintance.  But  since  he  is  so  earnest  in  asking  me 
questions,  let  me  ask  him  to  tell  the  world  what  is  his  own  synthesis 
of  philosophy,  what  is  his  own  idea  of  religion  ?  He  can  laugh  at 
the  worship  of  Priests  and  Positivists:  whom,  or  what,  does  he 
worship  ?  If  he  dislikes  the  word  Soul,  does  he  think  man  has  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  spiritual  nature  ?  If  he  derides  my  idea 
of  a  Future  life,  does  he  think  that  there  is  anything  which  can  be 
said  of  a  man,  when  his  carcase  is  laid  beneath  the  sod,  beyond  a 
simple  final  Vale? 

P.S. — And  now  space  fails  me  to  reply  to  the  appeals  of  so  many 
critics.  I  cannot  enter  with  Mr.  Boden  Noel  on  that  great  question 
of  the  materialisation  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  I  know  not  whether 
we  shall  be  '  made  one  with  the  great  Elohim,  or  angels  of  Nature,  or 
if  we  shall  grovel  in  dead  material  bodily  life.'  I  know  nothing  of 
this  high  matter :  I  do  not  comprehend  this  language.  Nor  can  I  add 
anything  to  what  I  have  said  on  that  sense  of  personality  which  Lord 
Selborne  and  Canon  Barry  so  eloquently  press  on  me.  To  me  that 
sense  of  personality  is  a  thing  of  somewhat  slow  growth,  resulting 
from  our  entire  nervous  organisation  and  our  composite  mental  con- 
stitution. It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  often  trace  it  building  up 
and  trace  it  again  decaying  away.  We  feel  ourselves  to  be  men, 
because  we  have  human  bodies  and  human  minds.  Is  that  not 
enough  ?  Has  the  baby  of  an  hour  this  sense  of  personality  ?  Are 
you  sure  that  a  dog  or  an  elephant  has  not  got  it  ?  Then  has  the 
baby  no  soul;  has  the  dog  a  soul?  Do  you  know  more  of  your 
neighbour,  apart  from  inference,  than  you  know  of  the  dog  ?  Again, 
I  cannot  enter  upon  Mr.  Greg's  beautiful  reflections,  save  to  point 
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out  how  largely  he  supports  me.  He  shows,  I  think  with  masterly 
logic,  how  difficult  it  is  to  fit  this  new  notion  of  a  glorified  activity 
on  to  the  old  orthodoxy  of  beatific  ecstasy.  Canon  Barry  reminds  us 
how  this  orthodoxy  involved  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
same  difficulty  has  driven  Mr.  Koden  Noel  to  suggest  that  the 
material  world  itself  may  be  the  dtibris  of  the  just  made  perfect.  But 
Dr.  Ward,  as  might  be  expected,  falls  back  on  the  beatific  ecstasy  as 
conceived  by  the  mystics  of  the  thirteenth  century.  No  word  here 
about  moral  activity  and  the  social  converse,  as  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
imagined  by  philosophers  of  less  orthodox  severity. 

One  word  more.  If  my  language  has  given  any  believer  pain,  I 
regret  it  sincerely.  It  may  have  been  somewhat  obscure,  since  it  has 
been  so  widely  arraigned,  and  I  think  misconceived.  My  position  is 
this.  The  idea  of  a  glorified  energy  in  an  ampler  life  is  an  idea 
utterly  incompatible  with  exact  thought,  one  which  evaporates  in 
contradictions,  in  phrases  which  when  pressed  have  no  meaning.  The 
idea  of  beatific  ecstasy  is  the  old  and  orthodox  idea ;  it  does  not 
involve  so  many  contradictions  as  the  former  idea,  but  then  it  does 
not  satisfy  our  moral  judgment.  I  say  plainly  that  the  hope  of  such 
an  infinite  ecstasy  is  an  inane  and  unworthy  crown  of  a  human  life. 
And  when  Dr.  Ward  assures  me  that  it  is  merely  the  prolongation  of 
the  saintly  life,  then  I  say  the  saintly  life  is  an  inane  and  unworthy 
life.  The  words  I  used  about  the  '  selfish '  view  of  futurity,  I  applied 
only  to  those  who  say  they  care  for  nothing  but  personal  enjoyment, 
and  to  those  whose  only  aim  is  *  to  save  their  own  souls.'  Mr.  Baldwin 
Brown  has  nobly  condemned  this  creed  in  words  far  stronger  than  mine. 
And  here  let  us  close  with  the  reflection  that  the  language  of  con- 
troversy must  always  be  held  to  apply  not  to  the  character  of  our 
opponents,  but  to  the  logical  consequences  of  their  doctrines,  if  un- 
corrected and  if  forced  to  their  extreme. 
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THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE  AND  MR.  LOWE 

THEREON. 

Mb.  Lows  and  I  are,  in  some  respects,  not  ill  fitted  for  a  friendly  duel 
on  the  subject  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament.  He 
did  not  confer,  and  I  did  not  inflict,  a  speech  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  subject  was  recently  under  discussion.  We  are 
agreed,  as  I  believe,  on  most  questions  of  politics,  indeed  rather 
closely  agreed  on  some  important  matters,  such  as  public  thrift,  in 
which  few  agree  with  either  of  us ;  and  we  are  united,  as  I  hope,  in 
mutual  regard.  Moreover,  we  have  already,  many  years  ago,  exhibited 
opposite  leanings  upon  the  question  whether  the  general  idea  of  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  is  one  which  ought  to  be  viewed  with  favour,  or 
the  reverse.  For  my  part,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Lowe, 
I  have  this  chance  at  least  of  relative  impartiality,  that  I  look  upon 
the  cause  as  one  which  calls  upon  me  for  adhesion  as  an  individual,  but 
not  for  guidance  in  a  larger  capacity.  But  further,  our  country  has 
now  reached  a  point,  at  which  it  is  well  that  the  subject  of  a  further 
extension  of  popular  franchises  should  be  '  bolted  to  the  bran.'  For  we 
are  again,  as  we  were  in  1854,  in  1860,  and  in  1866,  open  to  one  of 
the  greatest  moral  dangers  that  can  beset  the  politics  of  a  self- 
governed  country — the  danger  of  having  a  great  question  insincerely 
dealt  with.  By  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  it  was  adopted  long 
ago.  It  has  now  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  leader  in  each  House ; 
and  neither  of  these  is  a  man  given  to  deal  lightly  with  serious 
matters.  The  Ministers  have  resisted  it  with  arguments  only  tempo- 
rary and  conventional,  arguments  which  a  breath  may  at  anv  moment 
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blow  away.  Their  real  objection  to  conceding  it  is  plain.  It  is  not  a 
definite  fear  of  the  vote  which  the  agricultural  householders  would 
give,  but  a  fear  of  irritating  and  estranging  the  farming  class  by 
empowering  their  labourers  to  give  a  vote  at  all;  by  placing  in  a 
minority  that  class  which  now  has  the  command  of  the  agricultural 
constituencies,  and  thus  exchanging  a  certain  and  well-disciplined 
support  for  a  doubtful  many-sided  chance.  In  a  word,  they  are  play- 
ing with  the  question.  They  desire  the  credit  of  a  settlement,  and 
are  ready  to  step  in  between  the  Liberal  leaders  and  their  work ;  but 
they  are  unwilling  to  provoke  dangers  to  their  party,  now  asleep.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  predicted  of  them  with  certainty,  is  that  they 
will  do  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  was  done  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1829  and  1846  :  they  will  handle  the  subject,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  as  one  which  may  legitimately  be  used,  either  by  adoption 
or  by  a  procrastinating  repulse,  as  shall  best  suit  the  interests  of  their 
party.  But  this  is  a  motive  which,  even  in  cases  where  it  may  be 
fairly  entertained,  cannot  always,  for  various  reasons,  be  professed. 
So  the  speech  of  the  present  majority  will  say  one  thing,  while  its 
heart  conceals  another.  Here  and  there  .may  possibly  be  found  a 
Liberal  whose  line  will  be  not  identical,  but  parallel,  so  as  to  strike 
the  front  of  the  same  adversaries,  or  converging,  so  as  to  reach  the 
same  conclusion. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  having  the  question 
insincerely  dealt  with.  But  not  by  Mr.  Lowe.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  we  have  not,  in  the  whole  array  of  our  public  men,  a  more 
ingenuous,  a  more  artless,  any  more  than  we  have  a  more  logical  or 
trenchant,  reasoner.  Whatever  subject  he  touches,  his  first  object  is, 
like  Ajax,  to  drag  it  into  light :  into  such  a  light  as  Tennyson  would 
call  a  fierce  light.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  may  say  that  it 
is  a  light  like  the  lights  of  Eembrandt,  which  leave  much  of  the 
picture  in  deep  shadow ;  but,  if  we  think  so,  it  is  open  to  us  to  do  our 
best  to  get  these  also  under  the  eye  of  day.  And  I  believe  myself  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  in  a  proposition,  which,  as  I  think,  lies  deeper  than 
any  of  the  particular  arguments  directly  bearing  upon  the  question. 

It  is  this  :  that  the  liberties  of  our  fellow-subjects  form  a  theme 
of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  party.  They 
ought  to  be  extended,  irrespective  of  their  effects  on  party,  to  the 
furthest  point  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  Constitution,  with 
the  established  public  order  under  which  they  live.  They  are  a  gift  so 
good  in  themselves,  so  full  of  educating  power,  so  apt  to  enhance  and 
multiply  the  aggregate  of  the  nation's  energies,  that  nothing  can 
equitably  be  placed  in  competition  with  them,  unless  it  be  the  security 
of  that  public  order.  How  far  this  competition  ever  has  occurred,  or 
is  likely  to  occur,  among  us,  I  will  inquire  by  and  by.  For  the 
present,  I  only  urge  that  the  principles  of  party  combination  are 
unduly  extended  amd  uplifted,  when  they  are  either  openly  avowed 
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or  inwardly  permitted  to  operate,  as  a  reason  either  for  withholding 
liberty,  or  for  endangering  that  public  order.  Party  is  a  legitimate 
and  necessary,  but  essentially  a  secondary  and  subordinate,  instrument 
for  promoting  the  public  good.  Mr.  Lowe,  with  perfect  consistency, 
compromised  in  1866  the  power  and  position  of  his  party  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  was  right  in  deeming  higher  than  party  (had  it  been 
at  issue) ;  namely,  that  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  men  unfit  to  work  it.  He  is  justified  in  protesting  against 
every  renewed  indication  from  the  Tories,  that  they  mean  to  repeat 
the  manoeuvre,  the  plot,  the  education,  call  it  what  we  may,  of  1867  ; 
and  in  calling  on  them,  though  he  might  as  well  call  upon  the 
statues  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  bones  and  vases  disinterred  by  Dr. 
Schliemann,  to  decide  this  question  on  its  merits,  whatever  they  may 
be.  But  he  and  I  must  alike  be  prepared  to  stand  the  recoil  of  our 
own  guns,  even  though  the  4  kick '  may  be  inconvenient.  We  have 
no  right  to  withhold  the  household  franchise  from  the  counties  on  the 
ground  that  the  peasantry  will  in  the  long  run  follow  the  parson  and 
the  squire,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Tory  party,  and  that  it 
is  better  for  the  country  to  have  a  more  restricted  constituency  in  the 
main  Liberal,  rather  than  a  more  enlarged  one  in  the  main  Tory, 
Against  this  I  set  up  the  proposition  that  whatever  be  the  effect  on 
party,  it  is  better  that  a  nation  preferring  self-government  should  be 
self-governed ;  that  the  basis  should  be  consistent  as  well  as  wide ;  and 
that  privilege  and  franchises  should  not  be  tossed  about  by  caprice, 
but  distributed  with  a  firm  and  an  even  hand. 

Before  1832,  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  this  country  was 
full  of  flaws  in  theory,  and  blots  in  practice,  that  would  not  bear  the 
light.  But  it  was,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
Time  was  its  parent;  Silence  was  its  nurse.  Until  the  American 
Eevolution  had  been  accomplished,  it  stood  alone  (among  all  great 
countries)  in  the  world.  Whatever  its  defects,  it  had  imbibed  enough 
of  the  free  air  of  heaven  to  keep  the  lungs  of  liberty  in  play.  Some 
of  its  worst  deeds,  such  as  the  repeal  in  1754  of  the  law  passed  the 
year  before  in  favour  of  the  Jews,1  were  due  not  to  its  excluding,  but 
to  its  admitting,  the  influence  of  popular  opinion.  It  did  much  evil, 
and  it  left  much  good  undone ;  but  it  either  led,  or  did  not  lag 
behind,  the  national  feeling  and  opinion.  If  on  any  great  long- 
enduring  question  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  wish  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  that  question  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts  from  the 
throne :  and  who  shall  say  that  here  the  nation  was  right,  and  the 
Parliament  was  wrong  ?  If  the  American  war  and  the  Eevolutionary 
war  were  great  errors,  they  were  not  less  pardonable  than  they  were 
great;  and  in  any  case  thejr  were  wars  undertaken  in  consonance 
with  the  feeling  of  the  country.      Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 

1  See  May,  Const.  Exit.  ii.  266  (third  ed.). 
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domestic  policy,  which  for  a  decade  of  years  followed  the  close  of  the 
Eevolutionary  war,  forms  the  most  discreditable  chapter  in  its  history: 
but  this  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  lesson,  that  mankind  is  all  too  dull 
and  slow  to  learn ;  the  lesson,  that  war,  except  it  be  fought  for  liberty, 
is  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  liberty. 

The  Parliamentary  constitution  of  our  fathers  was  a  mosaic,  like 
that  cabinet,  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  composition  of  which 
has  been  embedded  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke  in  the  permanent 
literature  of  the  country.  The  forms  and  colours  of  the  bits  that 
made  it  up  were  indeed  yet  more  curious.  It  included  every  variety 
of  franchise,  from  pure  nomination  by  an  individual  down  or  up  to 
household  suffrage;  say  from  zero  to  what  is  deemed  infinity.  It 
gave  to  the  aristocracy  and  to  landed  wealth  the  preponderance,  of 
which  the  larger  part  has  now  been  practically  handed  over  to  wealth 
at  large.  Subject  always  to  this  confession,  it  made  an  admirable 
provision  for  diversity  of  elements,  for  the  representation  of  mind,  for 
the  political  training,  from  youth  upwards,  of  the  most  capable  ma- 
terial of  the  country.  In  those  days  the  idea  of  the  representation  of 
labour  by  members  of  the  labouring  class  had  not  come  to  the  birth :  if 
it  had,  who  shall  say  that  greater  difficulty  than  now  need  have  been 
experienced  in  giving  it  practical  effect  ?  Generally,  in  the  special 
respects  I  have  named,  the  old  Parliamentary  constitution  was,  I 
believe,  intrinsically  more  favourable  to  the  public  interests  than  our 
present  system.  It  might  also  be  held,  that  expenditure  was  more 
economical,  and  that  mere  cliques  and  sections  of  the  community  had 
not  means  equal  to  those,  which  they  now  so  assiduously  employ,  for 
pushing  their  own  interests  against  the  interests  of  the  nation.  But 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  share  of  the  mischief  may  be  due  to  the  more 
highly  organised  state  of  society,  the  greater  activity  of  its  forces,  the 
readier  intercommunication  of  its  parts ;  not  to  mention  the  cost  in- 
curred in  the  recognition  and  supply  of  real  public  wants,  to  which 
formerly  no  heed,  or  no  effectual  heed,  was  given.  It  may,  however, 
well  be  doubted  whether,  if  Parliament  had  sooner  been  reformed, 
Boman  Catholic  Emancipation  would  have  been  passed  as  early  as  in 
1839 ;  and  whether,  if  it  had  been  reformed  later,  the  Corn  Laws  might 
not,  with  loss  of  strain  and  effort,  have  been  repealed  before  1846. 

One  of  my  objects  in  this  brief  retrospect  is  to  suggest,  what  party 
prejudice  appears  to  forget,  that  the  true  character  of  our  working 
Parliamentary  system  is  not  determined  exclusively  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  franchise  and  what  is  termed  the  distribution  of  seats. 
Another  is  to  make  an  apology  for  those  who  felt  that,  in  surrendering 
the  former  system  as  a  whole,  to  substitute  for  it  the  scheme  of  1832, 
they  were  committing  themselves  to  a  series  of  changes,  and  not  to 
one  alone.  The  convictions  of  men  like  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Grenville, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Hallam,  in  its  favour,  represent  something  much 
higher,  much  more  historical,  than  has  since  been  or  could  be  arrayed 
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in  defence  of  schemes  essentially  intermediate  and  provisional  against 
further  modification.  For  be  it  remembered,  that  the  old  system 
was  not  condemned  principally  for  its  working  demerits.  With  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  with  the 
initiation  of  free  trade  and  the  retrenchment  of  the  Wellington 
government  in  such  fresh  remembrance,  it  hardly  could  be  so  con- 
demned. It  was  for  anomaly  and  inequality  amounting  to  caricature,  for 
the  representation  of  the  Peerage  in  a  popular  chamber ;  above  all,  it 
was  upon  the  general  doctrine  of  self-government,  and  for  the  general 
exclusion  of  a  class,  whose  fitness  none  dared  to  impeach,  from  the 
franchise.  That  class  was  the  middle  class.  But  that  class  does  not 
to  my  knowledge  carry  upon  it,  like  the  Kings  of  the  heroic  age,  any 
exclusive  note  of  divine  descent.  If  it  had  no  such  note,  and  if  it 
was  admitted  for  its  qualifications,  then  we  must  inquire,  as  occasion 
offers,  what  other  portions  of  the  adult  male  community,  or  whether 
indeed  the  mass  of  that  community,  under  only  the  conditions  of  due 
verification  and  of  order,  has  its  qualifications  also.  That  is  a  fair 
subject  of  controversy.  But  it  will  not  do  to  plead  the  formidable 
aspect  of  a  long  list  of  ciphers,  and  to  say  we  have  admitted  so  many 
that  we  are  tired,  and  really  cannot  admit  any  more.  Nor  I  think 
will  it  suffice  to  threaten,  as  Mr.  Lowe  threatens,  us  with  a  tumble 
down  the  precipice,  towards  which  he  says  we  are  rapidly  gliding,  and 
at  the  foot  of  which  we  shall  be  smashed  to  atoms.  The  argument 
has  lost  its  force  by  its  repetition,  like  the  promises  of  Turkish  reform. 
We  have  the  advantage  of  experience.  We  have  fallen  down  these  pre- 
cipices, and  know  what  it  is.  We  fell  down  a  precipice  in  1832,  a 
much  higher  precipice  than  any  now  before  us,  and  were  greatly  the 
better  for  it.  We  fell  down  another  precipice  in  1867,  and  we  are,  to 
say  the  least,  none  the  worse.  Leaps  in  the  dark  I  do  not  recommend ; 
but  I  contend  that  there  is  light  enough.  The  middle  class  were 
admitted,  because  they  were  loyal  to  our  institutions,  sober  and 
thoughtful  in  disposition,  having  access  to  political  information, 
reasonably  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  public  affairs,  well 
disposed  to  defer  to  the  opinion  and  advice  of  those  who  might  be 
more  capable  still.  In  1867  we  determined,  and  in  that  year  and 
1869  we  gave  full  effect  to  the  determination,  that  the  householders 
in  towns  were  so  far  possessed  of  these  qualities  in  the  aggregate,  that 
they  likewise  ought  to  possess  the  franchise.  And  now  the  question 
is  raised  whether  it  ought  not,  on  like  grounds,  to  be  given  to  house- 
holders in  the  counties.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who,  if  he  moved 
into  a  town  and  dwelt  in  the  meanest  hovel  there,  would  not  have  what 
we  want  to  give  him.  Prima  facie  they  have  had  a  plea,  at  least  since 
the  Act  of  1 867.  To  get  rid  of  this  plea,  we  must  put  forth  something  in 
bar  of  it.  Some  answer  or  other  must  be  lodged.  What  shall  the 
demurrer  be  ?  Shall  it  be  inferiority  of  qualification  ?  Shall  it  be 
the  essential  difference  or  the   constitutional  distinction  between 
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county  and  town  constituencies  ?  Or  shall  it  be  this :  we  have  made 
one  false  step  already;  it  is  irretrievable;  but  we  will  not  make 
another.  Or  are  we  to  be  deterred  from  political  liberality  by 
mechanical  difficulties  and  the  assumed  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the 
costliness,  already  so  mischievous,  of  elections  ? 

I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  these  objections  successively.  But 
let  me  begin  with  dismissing  very  briefly  any  objection  founded  on 
the  idea  of  essential  distinction  between  town  and  county  representa- 
tion. We  have  too  many  towns,  real  and  considerable,  and  too  large  a 
town  population,  in  the  counties,  and  too  many  little  bits  of  counties 
figuring  under  the  name  of  towns,  to  be  warranted  in  urging  this 
distinction  as  a  barrier  to  a  great  enfranchisement.  We  may  still,  if 
we  like,  mark  off  our  county  representation  proper  by  the  present,  or 
even  by  enlarged,  franchises  from  property ;  but  most  men  will  agree 
that  the  argument  upon  county  household-suffrage  must  be  decided  on 
grounds  and  pleas  other  than  this. 

And  first,  as  to  the  great  matter,  that  of  qualification.  There  is 
really,  if  we  carry  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  to  its  extreme,  no  such 
thing.  No  man  is  perfectly  qualified  either  for  judging  or  for  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  this  great  empire.  It  is  a  question  of  degree, 
who  are  the  least  disqualified ;  and  '  qualification '  is  therefore  a  relative 
term.  Now  one  element  of  qualification,  thus  understood,  is  interest. 
This  element  is  found  in  county  householders,  at  least  as  much  as  in 
those  of  the  town  :  for  itinerancy  tends  to  abate  the  full  sense  of  it, 
and  itinerancy  prevails  less  in  counties  than  in  towns.  Another  is 
the  disposition,  the  desire,  to  judge  rightly  and  patriotically  of  public 
questions.  Here  the  great  disabling  causes  are  selfishness  and  passion. 
Now,  in  regard  to  selfishness,  the  more  formidable  of  the  two,  a  long 
experience  impresses  me  with  the  belief  that  this  evil  temper  does 
not  grow  in  intensity  as  we  move  downwards  in  society  from  class  to 
class.  I  rather  believe  that,  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  in  this 
respect,  it  must  be  drawn  in  favour  of,  and  not  against,  the  classes  (if 
such  they  should  be  called)  which  are  lower,  larger,  less  opulent,  and, 
after  allowing  fully  for  trades  unions,  less  organised.  As  to  passion, 
its  serious  operation  in  our  own  time  and  country  is  rare.  When  it  does 
operate  upon  a  mass  of  men,  a  very  formidable  case  may  conceivably 
arise.  It  is  difficult  to  reason  with  the  passions  of  an  individual  or  of 
a  few  ;  with  those  of  a  multitude,  once  aroused,  it  is  impossible.  But 
it  is  also  obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  passionate  susceptibilities  of  mul- 
titudes of  men  deserve  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  topic  may  be  used 
far  more  effectively  against  those  whom  we  have  admitted,  than  against 
those  whom  we  have  not.  The  town  populations  dwell  in  masses  closely 
wedged  together,  and  they  habitually  assemble  in  crowds  for  the 
purposes  of  many  of  their  occupations.  It  is  in  this  state  of  juxta- 
position that  political  electricity  flies  from  man  to  man  with  a  violence 
which  displaces  judgment  from  its  seat,  and  carries  off  individual 
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minds  in  a  flood  by  the  resistless  rush  of  sympathy.  The  carter, 
the  ploughman,  the  cowherd,  the  great  bulk,  in  fact,  of  agricultural 
labourers,  work  habitually  in  absolute  or  comparative  dispersion,  and, 
with  them,  sober-mindedness  might  more  readily  lapse  into  gloom 
and  torpor,  than  mount  into  dangerous  excitement. 

As  to  mental  training,  indeed,  and  intellectual  competency,  the 
case  is  somewhat  different.  Yet  here  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
a  wide  suffrage  comes  into  view.  It  is,  that  every  section  of  the 
community  knows  something,  and  something  material  to  the  general 
weal,  which  the  other  sections  do  not  know ;  and  can  thus  make  a 
contribution  to  the  common  stock  which,  without  its  intervention, 
must  be  wanting.  There  are  some  questions  on  which  a  lower  class 
not  only  may,  but  must  be,  better  qualified  to  judge  than  a  higher 
one. 

With  respect  to  intellectual  not  moral  competency  generally,  I 
admit  that  it  is  leisure,  training,  and  culture,  which  give  not  only 
the  broadest  and  firmest,  but  the  most  elastic  capacity  for  the  treat- 
ment of  public  questions.  Were  we  beings  of  pure  intellect,  or  were 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  unaffected  by  interest  and  '  partial 
affection,'  the  argument  would  be  very  strong  for  something  like  the 
Russian  government :  for  giving  a  monopoly  of  political  power  to  the 
most  highly  educated  persons.  And  I  own  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  the  legitimate  upshot  of  many  of  the  arguments  used  in  1866,  and 
again  at  this  time,  against  the  enlargement  of  the  suffrage.  The 
answer  is,  that  no  single  portion  of  the  community  is  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  absolute  power ;  and  that  those  portions  of  it,  which  have  less  of 
leisure,  of  intellectual  training,  and  of  general  capacity  for  affairs, 
may  notwithstanding  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  a  disposition 
practically  to  admit  its  existence,  and  to  lean,  freely  and  confidingly, 
on  the  judgments  of  those  who  have  superior  opportunities,  and  have 
also,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  superior  fitness.  Independence,  of 
which  I  have  yet  to  speak,  and  which  is  justly  reckoned  among  the 
valuable  qualifications  of  an  elector,  is  the  counterpoise  to  this  (so  to 
call  it)  adjective  tendency ;  but  the  two  are  not,  except  in  their  abuse, 
contradictory  one  to  the  other. 

At  this  point  let  us  suspend  for  a  moment  the  process  of  handling 
this  and  that  particular  argument ;  and  let  us  look  at  the  question  a 
little  more  at  large  according  to  political  justice :  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  common  sense,  applied  to  the  particular  province  in  which 
lie  such  questions  of  right  and  wrong  as  arise  out  of  the  relations  of 
political  society.  For  the  present,  I  shall  so  far  proceed  upon  a  petitio 
principii  as  to  assume  (1)  that  we  are  considering  the  case  of  adult 
males,  neither  disqualified  by  mental  infirmity,  nor  deprived  of  liberty 
on  account  of  crime,  nor  loading  the  community  with  the  cost  of  their 
subsistence ;  (2)  that  in  questions  of  political  fitness  we  have  to  deal 
with  this  or  that  section  in  the  mass  and  not  with  the  eccentric  and 
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exceptional  cases  of  individuals ;  (3)  that  in  practice  the  question 
before  us  is  simply  that  of  household  suffrage  in  the  counties. 

There  is  something  so  shocking  to  the  nerves  in  the  idea  of  any- 
thing like  universal  suffrage,  especially  if  combined  with  equal  elec- 
toral districts,  that,  in  the  ears  of  many,  it  sounds  like  universal 
murder.  Not  even  in  the  white  heat  of  his  alarm  does  Mr.  Lowe 
believe  that  we  are  as  yet  sufficiently  depraved  to  entertain  it.  4  That 
will  come  in  its  own  sweet  time  .  .  .  but  not  just  yet.* a  Let  us 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  face  of  this  monster,  and  try  to  scan 
its  features.  What  does  the  thing  mean  ?  It  means  that  adult  males, 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  not  specially  disabled,  and  duly  identified 
by  public  authority  as  to  place  and  particulars,  should  have  the  power 
of  exercising  by  a  vote  an  influence  on  the  government  of  the  country. 

Now  about  rights  I  will  not  argue :  for  the  very  introduction  of 
the  word  is  apt  to  have  a  maddening  effect ;  and  many,  who  will 
teach  and  preach  to  the  uttermost,  and  without  the  smallest  qualifi- 
cation, the  right  of  property,  as  if  it  were  the  eleventh  commandment, 
seem  to  forget  that,  apart  from  degree,  it  is  in  kind  the  same  as  the 
right  of  franchise — that  is  to  say,  it  is  good  for  the  community,  and 
its  limits  and  conditions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  community,  through 
its  proper  organs.  Let  us  then  reason  upon  another  line,  that  of  quali- 
fication. There  are  some  reasons  why  it  is  well  that  each  man  should 
have  such  a  power  as  the  vote  confers.  First,  by  his  rates,  his  taxes, 
or  his  use  of  consumable  articles,  he  is  a  contributor  to  the  public 
revenue.  Secondly,  by  his  labour  (we  are  not  now  dealing  with  the 
owner  of  capital)  he  is  a  contributor  to  the  public  wealth.  Thirdly, 
in  more  than  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  has  given  pledges  to  society  by 
constituting  himself  the  head  of  a  family,  in  which  is  lodged  a  large 
part  of  his  affections.  Fourthly,  as  he  is  possessed  of  the  means  of 
making  himself  useful,  so  also  he  is  largely  possessed  of  the  means  of 
making  himself,  as  pauper,  vagabond,  criminal  or  otherwise,  mis- 
chievous and  burdensome  to  the  nation.  Now  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  all  those,  who  live  in  a  country,  should  take  an  interest  in  that 
country :  should  love  that  country.  One  of  the  means  of  fostering 
such  an  interest  and  such  a  love  is  to  invest  them  with  a  share  in 
affairs  common  to  others  with  themselves.  On  this  principle,  from 
the  earliest  times,  our  local  and  parochial  governments  have  been 
constructed.  It  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  why  its  operation 
should  stop  here :  why  it  may  not  be  extended  with  advantage  to  the 
general  government  of  the  country,  with  its  larger  perspective,  its 
more  elevating  and  ennobling  topics.  Presumptively,  it  will  be  good 
for  him,  and  for  it,  that  he  should  be  led  by  the  vote  to  take  an 
interest,  to  feel  that  he  has  a  share,  in  its  affairs.  He  will  love  it  all 
the  better ;  he  will  serve  it  all  the  more  faithfully. 

*  tortrnghtly  JUvitn,  Oct  1876,  p.  445. 
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But  then  we  are  fairly  met  by  the  observation,  that  while  the 
numerical  force  of  votes  is  equal,  the  men  who  give  them  are  unequal. 
The  right  of  governing,  says  Mr.  Burke,  lies  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
The  extremes  of  difference  in  capacity,  according  to  these  qualifications, 
are  separated  almost  immeasurably.  While  it  is  easy  to  maintain  that 
each  man  may  with  advantage  have  some  share  of  political  power,  it 
is  unreasonable,  nay  absurd  as  I  think,  to  hold  in  the  abstract  that 
all  ought  to  have  an  equal  share.  Presumptively,  again,  the  shares 
ought  to  vary  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  fitness.  But  no  scale 
has  ever  been  discovered,  by  which  such  an  adjustment  could  be 
effected.  So  far,  then,  as  abstract  reasoning  is  concerned,  we  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  that  awkward  predicament,  a  recfoictio  ad  abswrd/wm. 
But  let  us  not  despair. 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  of  unequal  capacity  does  not  tell 
so  uniformly  against  the  more  numerous  classes  of  the  community,  as 
might  be  supposed.  Whether  from  moral  causes,  or  for  whatever 
other  reason,  the  popular  judgment,  on  a  certain  number  of  important 
questions,  is  more  just  than  that  of  the  higher  order.  And,  thus  far, 
they  are  not  more  incapable,  but  more  capable.  In  the  second  place, 
our  laws  attempt  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  mind,  as  a  political 
element,  by  giving  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  Parliament  to  our 
Universities ;  with  some  evil,  and  some  good,  results.  In  the  third 
place,  the  rude  and  unsatisfactory,  but  yet  practically  available, 
criterion  of  property  has  assigned  to  it  a  considerable  sphere  of  direct 
operation,  through  plurality  of  franchises,  arranged  under  rules  to 
which  the  country  is  accustomed,  and  which  no  one  wishes  to  disturb. 
Hence,  while  we  very  rarely  find  a  labourer  who  has  more  than  one 
vote,  it  is  almost  as  rare  to  find  a  man  of  property  who  has  not,  in 
different  capacities  and  constituencies,  two,  three,  or  more,  up  to  six, 
eight,  or  ten.  Besides  this,  property  has  a  sphere  of  indirect  operation 
larger  still,  within  which,  sometimes  by  undue  means,  but  sometimes 
also  without  any  such  taint,  it  exercises  a  very  widely  spread  influence. 
From  these  sources  we  draw  some  rather  important  limitations  to  the 
two  propositions  on  which  an  adversary  would  be  disposed  to  take 
his  stand ;  and  which  are : — 

1.  That  the  higher,  or  leisured,  class  is  the  class  which  ought  to 
govern. 

2.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lowe 8  4  that  while  you  are  dreaming  of 
equality  you  are  creating  the  grossest  inequality,  by  placing  the 
minority,  in  which  are  included  the  rich  and  the  educated,  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  live  by  daily  labour.' 

But  this  inequality,  this  numerical  superiority  of  those  nearest 
the  ground,  is  inherent  in  all  representative  government.  Let  society 
be  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid ;  it  is  always  so  constituted  that,  as  we  descend 
from  the  apex  to  the  base,  the  numbers  of  each  successive  layer  down- 

9  F.  R.t  ibid.  p.  449. 
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wards  always  exceed  the  numbers  of  all  the  layers  above  it.  The 
gentry,  landed  and  commercial,  are  more  numerous  than  the  aristo- 
cracy: the  farmers  and  tradesmen  are  more  numerous  than  the 
aristocracy, plus  the  gentry:  the  artisans  are  more  numerous  than 
the  aristocracy,  plus  the  gentry  plus  the  farmers  and  tradesmen.  If 
the  objection  drawn  from  the  preponderance  of  numbers  in  the  lowest 
enfranchised  class  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  fatal  to  every  true  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  world.  But  it  is  confuted  by  the  facts.  Our 
knights  and  burgesses  did  not  eat  up  our  earls  and  barons.  Our 
middle  class  did  not  eat  up  the  gentry  and  aristocracy.  The  artisans 
have  not  eaten  up  the  three.  To  be  entitled  to  weight,  the  objection 
ought  to  include  proof  of  severance  of  interest,  and  of  an  intention 
or  disposition  to  act  upon  the  particular  and  separate  interest 
against  the  general  interests  of  the  whole.  But  this  vicious  selfish- 
ness, this  partictdari8mii8)  as  the  Germans  would  call  it,  although  it 
exists  abundantly  in  many  small  knots  and  sections  of  the  community, 
is  not  found  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  any  of  its  great,  and  so  to 
speak  natural,  or  organic,  divisions.  Our  last  great  experiment  has 
now  been  at  work  for  a  decade  of  years :  one  Parliament  has  lived 
and  died,  another  has  been  born  and  is  growing  old ;  and  not  a  single 
act  of  injustice  has  either  of  them  perpetrated  in  the  interest  of  the 
labouring  class.  We  need  not  stop  to  ask  what  would  have  been  said 
if  they  had  inflicted  on  the  uppermost  portions  of  society  one  half  of 
such  an  injustice  as  was  inflicted  on  the  lower  by  the  Act  of  1814.4 
With  what  other  acts  of  injustice  either  of  them  may  be  chargeable  is 
another  matter ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the  labouring  class,  it  is  charge- 
able with  none.  Is  it  not  idle  then,  and  more  than  idle,  if  we  set  up 
an  imaginary  disposition  as  the  demonstration  of  an  imaginary  clanger, 
and  flourish  these  idols  in  the  face  of  the  countiy  as  though  they  were 
solid  arguments  against  a  proposal,  which  does  not  even  raise  the 
shadow  of  a  constitutional  question,  but  aims  only  at  giving  to  the 
second  moiety  of  our  householding  labourers  what  we  have  already 
given  to  the  first  ? 

Mr.  Lowe  thinks  that  the  arguments  of  those  favourable  to  house- 
hold suffrage  in  the  counties  are  '  simply  and  solely  an  appeal  to  the 
love  of  equality.'  The  word  has  here  an  ambiguity,  which  I  must  en- 
deavour to  unravel.  It  is  not  well  to  distribute  the  franchise  on  the 
principles  of  a  lottery,  or  arbitrarily  to  withhold  from  one  member  of 
a  class  what  is  given  to  another,  on  no  principle  more  intelligible  to 
his  mind  than  that  of  an  invisible  local  line,  which  is  not  drawn  according 
to  employment,  education,  character,  means,  or  any  other  intelligible 

4  Is  not  Mr.  Lowe  a  little  hard  on  the  universal  suffrage  of  France,  when  he 
charges  on  it  a  protective  tariff,  while  the  no-suffrage  of  Russia  has  one  tenfold 
more  protective  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  free  speech  and  free  writing,  when  it  is 
engaged  in  a  great  national  struggle  against  the  enemies  of  universal  suffrage  who 
uphold  that  prohibition,  and  enforce  it  by  fine  and  imprisonment?  (F.  R.>ibid. 
p.  447.) 
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distinction.  It  is  well,  for  example,  that  the  peasant  of  Wilton  and 
the  peasant  of  Wilts,  the  peasant  of  Wallingford  and  the  peasant  of 
Berks,  the  peasant  of  Bassetlaw  and  the  peasant  of  Notts,  should  be 
treated  alike  in  respect  to  the  franchise.  The  same  holds  with  respect 
to  the  artisan,  the  miner,  the  mill-and-forge  man  of  Stourbridge, 
compared  with  his  compeer  in  Dudley ;  and  so  elsewhere.  That  is  to 
say,  distinctions  should  be  intelligible  and  not  fantastic.  In  this 
sense,  the  arguments  for  the  extension  have  something  to  do  with 
equality.  But  that  is  not  the  equality  dreaded  by  its  opponents. 
The  equality  dreaded  by  its  opponents  is  the  broad  political  theorem, 
that  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  ought  to  continue  so. 

With  this  bastard  political  theorem,  the  arguments  for  the  ex- 
tension have  not  anything  to  do.  If  they  had,  they  would  not  take  that 
strong  hold  on  the  English  mind,  which  now  excites  Mr.  Lowe's 
alarms.  There  is  no  broad  political  idea,  which  has  entered  less  into  ^ 
the  formation  of  the  political  system  of  this  country,  than  the  love  of 
equality.  The  love  of  justice,  as  distinguished  from  equality,  is  strong 
among  our  countrymen ;  the  love  of  equality,  as  distinguished  from  - 
justice,  is  very  weak.  It  was  not  the  love  of  equality,  which  induced 
the  working  men  of  England  to  struggle  with  all  their  might  in  1831-2 
for  a  Reform  Act,  which  not  only,  as  they  knew  full  well,  did  not 
confer  the  vote  upon  their  class  at  large,  but  which  provided  for  the 
extinction  of  the  truly  popular  franchises  theretofore  existing  in  Preston, 
in  Newark,  and  in  many  other  places.  It  was  not  the  love  of  equality, 
which  induced  the  artisans  and  peasants  in  the  counties  to  view  with 
satisfaction  the  passing  of  a  law  in  1867,  that  denied  to  them  what 
is  given  to  the  artisans  and  peasants  (of  whom  by  and  by)  in  the 
boroughs.  It  is  not  the  love  of  equality,  which  has  carried  into  every 
corner  of  the  country  the  distinct  undeniable  popular  preference,  when- 
ever other  things  are  exactly  equal,  for  a  man  who  is  a  lord  over  a 
man  who  is  not.  The  love  of  freedom  itself  is  hardly  stronger  in 
England  than  the  love  of  aristocracy ;  as  Sir  William  Molesworth — 
himself  not  the  least  of  our  political  philosophers — once  said  to  me  of 
the  force  of  this  feeling  with  the  people ;  *  it  is  a  religion.'  It  is  not 
the  love  of  equality,  which  lifts  to  the  level  of  a  popular  toast  at  every 
average  or  promiscuous  public  dinner,  the  name  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  this,  although  the  stereotyped  reply  to  the  toast  will  not  be  found 
to  allege,  that  from  the  House  of  Lords,  as  from  the  highest  focus  of 
political  intelligence,  have  proceeded  the  whole,  or  a  large  part,  or 
any  part  whatever,  of  the  great  legislative  measures,  which  have  con- 
ferred renown  upon  the  age.  The  speaker  who  '  responds '  is  commonly 
content  to  urge  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  (since  1832) 
pushed  its  resistance  to  these  measures  up  to  such  a  point,  as  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  great  strength  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  popular  estimation  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  lie 
in  its  legislative  performances,  nor  even  in  the  vast  [possessions  of 
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its  members ;  but  in  the  admirable  manner  in  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  without  distinction  of  politics,  perform  public  and 
social  duties  in  their  local  yet  scarcely  private  spheres.  And  it  is  the 
love  not  of  equality,  but  of  inequality,  among  the  people,  which  makes 
these  noblemen  almost  kings  in  their  minor  yet  far  from  narrow  circles, 
and  permits  their  fellow-countrymen  to  contemplate,  for  the  most 
part^without  the  slightest  admixture  of  envy,  their  favoured  lot. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Lowe's  penetrating,  almost  piercing,  power  of 
mind  has  not  faithfully  exhibited  to  him  so  great  and  capital  a  feature 
in  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  Not  only  is  it  a  thing  desirable 
for  a  political  observer  to  take  this  property  of  the  British  character 
into  view,  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable ;  and  without  it  our  history 
must  be  to  him  a  series  of  riddles  to  which  there  is  no  key.  Call  this 
love  of  inequality  by  what  name  you  please,  the  complement  of  the  love  of 
freedom,  or  its  negative  pole,  or  the  shadow  which  the  love  of  freedom 
casts,  or  the  reverberation  of  its  voice  in  the  halls  of  the  Constitution ; 
it  is  an  acting,  living,  and  life-giving  power,  which  forms  an  in- 
separable essential  element  in  our  political  habits  of  mind,  and  asserts 
itself  at  every  step  in  the  processes  of  our  system. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832  proved  to  be  a  safe  and 
strengthening  measure.  That  perilous  rocking  of  our  institutions,  which 
attended  several  stages  of  its  progress,  was  due,  not  to  the  Bill,  but  to  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  Bill.  Had  the  middle  classes  of  this  country 
generally  acceded  to  the  possession  of  power  in  that  spirit  of  ignorance 
or  class-selfishness,  which  treats  all  that  is  outside,  and  especially  all 
that  is  above,  itself,  as  its  natural  enemy,  the  ruin  of  our  institutions 
must  of  course  have  followed  the  passing  of  the  Act.  This  middle 
class,  in  the  then  subsisting  state  of  the  representation,  constituted 
undoubtedly  a  great  majority  as  compared  with  the  higher  class,  who 
were  upon  the  whole  the  previous  possessors  of  power.  Why  did  not 
this  majority  combine  to  assert  itself  against,  and  to  trample  down 
the  minority,  whom  it  had  displaced,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  were 
concerned,  from  the  control  of  the  helm  of  state?  I  think  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  one  of  our  periodicals, 
that  the  great  access  of  power  and  impetus  of  movement,  which  the 
Reform  Act  gave  to  the  Liberal  party,  was  due  not  so  much  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  themselves,  as  to  the  energetic  mood  into  which 
the  nation  had  been  elevated  by  the  obstinate  and  long-continued 
struggle  to  secure  them.  There  was  also  the  odium,  which  necessarily 
attached  to  the  champions  of  resistance  ;  for  their  seeming  attitude, 
though  not  by  any  means  their  uniform  frame  of  mind,  was  that  either  of 
a  tyrannical  selfishness,  or  of  an  unmanly  superstition.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  splendid  services  of  the  administration  of 
Lord  Grey  in  1833  and  1834,  that  government  had  become,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  session  of  the  Beformed  Parliament,  weak  in  the 
•  F.  R.,  ibid.  Oct.  1877  p.  448. 
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country,  sickly  and  to  all  appearance  near  its  end;  until  the  ill-judged 
assertion  of  mere  prerogative  by  King  William  the  Fourth,  in  No- 
vember of  the  last-named  year,  neutralised  the  natural  operation  of 
Parliamentary  decay,  compelled  the  nation  to  stand  upon  its  defence, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Liberal  party,  by  a  strong  reaction,  the  access 
of  health  and  vigorous  organisation,  which  took  effect  in  a  lengthened 
course  of  generous  and  wide  legislation. 

We  then  obtained  from  practical  experience  a  lesson,  which  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  for  all  following  times.  The  argument  is 
plausible,  and  till  it  had  been  exploded  by  a  living  confutation  it  was 
perhaps  something  more,  that  the  admission  to  the  franchise,  by  a 
single  stroke,  of  a  mass  numerically  sufficient  to  overbear  the  whole 
previously  existing  constituency,  and  thus  violently  to  derange  the 
balance  of  political  forces,  could  not  but  be  a  perilous  and  rash  ex- 
periment. But  the  Eeform  Act  showed  that  we  might  securely  discard 
the  mere  simulacra  of  representation ;  that  the  Government,  which 
had  been  over  the  nation,  might  safely  be  of  and  by  the  nation ;  that 
the  newly  enfranchised  classes  had  greatly  invigorated  the  action  of 
the  system;  that  they  had  modified  it  for  good,  but  that  they 
eschewed  the  career  of  the  upstart,  and  desired,  upon  the  whole,  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time.  -Years  passed  on.  Education 
spread.  The  new  commercial  legislation,  conferring  the  double  boon 
of  a  free  supply  of  food  and  a  free  vent  for  the  products  of  industry, 
paralysed  the  sinews  of  Chartism,  and  won  the  heart  and  confidence 
of  the  people ;  which  had  undoubtedly,  by  many  acts  of  strangely 
blind  and  ungenerous  internal  government,  been  forced  out  of  the  line 
of  their  natural  congenial  loyalty  and  trustfulness  into  disaffection  or 
suspicion.  There  came  soon  a  testing  day.  The  Revolutions  of  1830 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  put  into  uneasy  motion  a  great  force 
of  destroying  elements  among  ourselves.  Thus  it  was  before  the  Reform 
Act :  but  how  after  it  ?  In  1848  there  arrived  a  new  batch  of  Revolu- 
tions, more  wide  and  more  searching.  It  was  given  out  in  that  year  that 
on  the  10th  of  April  issue  would  be  taken  between  the  loyal,  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  London,  and  the  enemies  of  order.  A  vast  organisation 
was  prepared  for  defence.  But,  when  the  day  arrived,  it  appeared  that 
order  had  no  enemies ;  not  one  single  staff  was  tried  upon  one  single 
head,  nor  one  charge  even  of  blank  cartridge  fired.  The  people,  high  and 
low,  were  all  on  one  side.  The  experiment  of  reform  had  thus  converted 
repulsion  into  attraction,  ramus  forces  into  phis ;  and  had  immensely 
added  to  the  power  of  government,  and  the  aggregate  disposable 
forces  of  the  nation,  by  amalgamating  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  yet  when,  a  few  years  later,  it  was  timidly  and  with  bated 
breath  proposed  to  repeat  a  process,  which  had  proved  so  richly  bene- 
ficial, and  to  deal  with  the  artisans  as  we  had  dealt  with  the  middle 
class,  the  old  terrors,  the  old  bugbears,  were  at  once  put  in  requisition, 
and  surely  with  far  less  apology  than  before.     It  was  not  now  a  question 
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oi  departing  from  a  time-grown  and  time-honoured  system,  which  had 
wormed  itself  (so  to  speak)  into  the  national  life,  and  with  respect  to 
which  no  man,  within  the  six  hundred  years  of  our  representative 
history,  could  point  to  the  period  when  it  had  not  been.     It  was  not 
now  a  question  of  tempting  the  unknown ;  except,  indeed,  as  a  man 
who  had  broken  a  horse  yesterday   tempts  the  unknown  when   he 
begins  to  break  another  horse  to-day.     It  was  still  held  either  that 
a  people  is  always  politically  drunk  or  mad,  or  at  the  least  that  the 
gift  of  the  franchise  must  make  them  so.    Any  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  predictions  had  been  made  and  falsified  in  the  case  of  the 
ten-pound  constituency  was  met  by  a  kind  of  deification  of  the  middle 
class,  the  class  in  the  golden  mean  of  the  philosopher ;  the  class  that 
had   made  and   gained  the  petition  'Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ; '  the  class  whose  composition  was  so  saturated  with  virtue  and 
intelligence,  as  to  neutralise  the  poisons  that  lay  in  the  gift  of  politi- 
cal enfranchisement.     Below  them,  nothing  but  an  abyss  of  darkness 
and  drunkenness,  with  trades  unions  dimly  moving  in  the  midst, 
which  were  certain  to  organise  an  overwhelming  multitude  in  the 
name  of  Labour,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  despotism  of 
the  many  over  the  few.     And  these  objections,  for  their  appointed 
time,  did  their  appointed  mischief.     But,  after  a  year  or  two  of  the 
nation's  life  had  been  spent  in  a  conflict  that  should  never  have  been 
waged,  we  went  down  the  4  precipice,'  and  landed  at  the  foot.     Two 
Parliaments  of  very  different  complexions,  merits,  and  performances, 
have  been  returned  under  the  influence  of  the  constituency  furnished 
by  the  household   suffrage;   both  of   them   have  shown,  in  their 
respective  ways,  an  attention  to  the  interests  of  labour  which  was 
greatly  needed,  and  more  than  amply  justified ;  but  neither  of  them 
has  supplied  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  warrant  for  the 
charge,  that  the  working  men  would  combine  together  in  the  interests 
of  their  own  class  to  wage  war  upon  other  classes.     The  marvel  is, 
that  they  have  been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  combine  even  to 
the  moderate  and  reasonable  extent  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
place  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  of  themselves  in  the  popular  chamber, 
and  thereby  usefully  to  enlarge  its  means  of  acquaintance  with  the 
ideas,  wants,  and  tendencies  of  the  people. 

Thus  we  have  now  had  a  second  trial  of  the  great  experiment, 
with  a  result  substantially  identical:  a  result  which  demonstrates 
that  the  working  class,  like  the  middle  class,  are  in  the  best  cause 
Conservative ;  that  the  working  class,  like  the  middle  class,  are  lovers, 
not  of  equality,  but  of  inequality ;  that  they  wish  to  be  enrolled  upon 
the  lists  of  the  Constitution,  not  as  men  enter  a  hostile  fortress  to 
destroy  it,  but  as  they  enrol  themselves  in  a  corps  of  volunteers,  to 
strengthen  and  augment  it. 

It  is  this  great  safeguard,  the  love  of  inequality,  which  has  made 
safe  the  changes  past,  and  which  will  make  safe  the  changes  yet  to 
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come ;  which  will  augment  the  quantity  of  strength  available  for  all 
our  public  and  national  ends,  and  will  not  deteriorate  its  quality* 
Do  not  then  let  it  be  with  us  in  this  matter  as  it  was  in  the  course  of 
the  free  trade  legislation,  when  each  successive  *  interest,'  as  it  was 
handled,  and  when  its  predictions,  always  plausible,  were  met  by 
pointing  to  the  proved  futility  of  similar  anticipations  in  all  former 
cases,  protested  that  there  were  specialities  affecting  just  that  one 
only  calling  in  particular,  which  would  make  freedom,  beneficial  as  it 
had  proved  to  others,  ruinous  to  it.  I  believe  I  have  myself  listened, 
hieoe  a/wribuB)  to  the  dirges  of  at  least  fifty  trades,  chanted  before- 
hand on  their  own  coming  death,  all  of  which  are  now  not  only  alive, 
but  more  vigorous  and  more  extended  by  far,  than  they  were  before  their 
immolation.  This  is  not  creditable.  But  there  is  some  excuse  for 
men,  whose  very  means  of  livelihood  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  a 
novel  manipulation,  if  the  balance  of  their  judgments  were  for  the 
time  disturbed.  Surely  the  statesman  sits  upon  a  higher  eminence, 
and  ought  to  obtain  a  broader  view.  Now  let  us  see  what  has  hap- 
pened. First,  at  the  time  of  the  old  Reform  Act,  although  the  popular 
constituencies  previously  existing  had  not  exhibited  revolutionary 
tendencies,  it  was  contended  that  the  middle  class  would  be  unsafe 
depositaries  of  power.  Next,  when  the  middle  class  had  by  their 
moderation  and  patriotism  redeemed  themselves  from  this  imputation, 
and  it  was  proposed  in  1866  to  admit  the  artisans  of  our  towns  to  the 
franchise,  it  was  held  that  the  middle  class  had  indeed  proved 
to  be  paragons  of  political  virtue,  but  the  artisan  was  a  perilous 
creature,  and  could  not  be  trusted.  However,  he  has  been  admitted, 
and  with  him  a  class  below  him  in  the  towns,  among  whom,  if  any- 
where, the  elements  of  unfitness  were  to  be  suspected.  The  consti- 
tuencies, in  which  these  classes  form  a  majority,  have  returned  to 
Parliament  a  Tory  majority,  which,  except  upon  one  very  peculiar 
occasion,  the  middle  class  constituency  never  gave.  Is  it  now  to  be  held 
that,  though  the  artisans  and  labourers  of  the  towns  may  be  trusted, 
there  is  an  impure  influence  in  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  limits  of 
parliamentary  boroughs,  which  is  fatal  to  intellectual  and  moral 
health,  and  that  the  county  householder  will  destroy  the  Constitution 
which  the  town  householder  has  so  vigorously  upheld  ? 

There  was  certainly  a  time,  when  it  might  have  been  urged  with 
plausibility,  if  not  with  reason,  that  the  rural  voter  had  not  the  inde- 
pendence, which  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  beneficial  exercise 
of  the  franchise.  When  the  traditions  of  the  old  Poor  Law  had  not  yet 
been  effaced ;  when,  under  the  law  of  settlement,  the  peasant  was 
virtually  all  but  an  astrictus  glebce;  when  highly  skilled  labour 
had  not  had  its  new  impulse  and  development  from  agricultural  im- 
provement and  the  introduction  of  machinery;  when  there  was  a 
press  for  the  palace,  the  mansion,  and  even  the  counting-house,  but 
none  for  the  farm,  for  the  shop,  or  for  the  cottage ;  when  the  school 
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was  a  rare  experiment,  instead  of  an  invariable  feature  of  every  parish 
and  locality,  on  a  scale  measured  with  something  like  precision  by  the 
wants  of  the  population ;  when  the  rate  of  wages  in  very  many  coun- 
tries did  not  suffice  for  health  or  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort, 
rest,  or  recreation ;  then  the  argument  had  a  weight  which  it  has  now 
wholly  lost,  even  independently  of  the  glaring  fact,  that  our  rural 
householders  grow  steadily  from  year  to  year  less  rural,  and  include 
from  year  to  year  a  larger  fraction  of  population  essentially  urban. 

Mr.  Lowe  is,  however,  apprehensive,  together  with  many  more, 
that  the  admission  of  the  peasantry  to  the  vote  will  strengthen  the 
Conservative  party.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  sorry ;  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  cannot  hold  that  self-government  is  for  Liberals,  and  political  non- 
entity for  Tories.  If  the  rural  voters  lean  too  much  to  the  Tory 
party,  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  self-government  of  the  nation 
will  be  the  very  thing  most  likely  to  correct  that  undue  leaning. 
Were  they  indeed  to  be  subject  to  intimidation,  were  they  liable  to  the 
substitution  by  an  extraneous  agency  of  another  man's  judgment  for 
their  own,  the  case  would  be  different ;  but  if,  out  of  their  respect  for 
the  clergyman,  the  landlord,  and  the  farmer,  the  peasant  chooses  to 
take  the  advice  of  any  of  the  three  in  the  disposal  of  his  vote,  the 
principles  of  Liberalism  bind  me  to  respect  that  respect.  I  must  take 
my  chance.  But  the  chance  is  not  all  one  way.  We,  the  Liberals, 
are  apt  to  say  that  the  influence  of  money,  working  through  the 
public-house,  is  a  considerable  element  in  the  strength  of  urban  Tory- 
ism :  it  is  less  likely  so  to  operate  among  the  more  dispersed  constitu- 
encies of  the  country.  The  longer  the  Tory  party  withhold  the  fran- 
chise de  facto,  whatever  be  the  grounds,  the  more  the  Liberals  will 
be  regarded  as  the  givers  of  it,  even  though  it  be  given  like  the  Relief 
Acts  of  1828  and  1829,  and  the  Franchise  Act  of  1867,  through  the 
Tories.  A  graver  question  is  behind.  In  the  rural  controversy  be- 
tween capital  and  labour,  even  apart  from  one  gross  and  unforgotten 
offence  in  a  higher  rank,  the  parochial  clergy  have  not  always  been  able 
to  abstain  from  partisanship,  and,  where  they  have  been  partisans, 
it  has  commonly  not  been  on  the  side  of  labour.  Notwithstanding 
their  general  and  exemplary  devotion  to  parochial  duty,  this  has 
tended  to  stimulate  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  Of  this  sentiment  I  cannot  measure  the  breadth  or  depth ;  but 
it  may  be  found  to  form  a  real  ingredient  in  the  general  question.  It  has 
been  further  stimulated  by  one  incidental  circumstance,  far  from  un- 
important. The  agricultural  labourers,  in  managing  their  case  as  to 
wages,  have  required  the  aid  of  speakers,  who  are  rather  harshly 
named  agitators ;  and  the  speakers  among  them  are  commonly  those  who, 
through  the  conduct  of  religious  exercises,  are  placed  more  or  less  in 
alliance  with  Nonconformity.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  Nonconformity, 
which  still  supplies,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  backbone  of  British 
Liberalism,  is  now  largely  intent  on  effecting  disestablishment. 
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But  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  extension, 
with  whom  the  want  of  independence  is  a  favourite  or  a  congenial 
argument.  It  is  the  latent,  creeping,  phantasmal  horror,  the  4  vague 
spiritual  fear '  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  distance,  numerical  pre- 
ponderance in  the  foreground,  which  disposes  many  men  under  all 
sorts  of  pretences,  and  Mr.  Lowe  with  a  frankness  of  avowal  that  does 
him  honour,  to  deny  household  suffrage  to  one  half  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  land  after  the  other  half,  no  whit  better  qualified,  have 
shown  that  they  can  use  it  innocently  and  well.  This  fear  of  num- 
bers is  with  some  an  idiosyncratic  habit :  with  others  it  is  no  better, 
after  all  the  living  and  working  experience  we  have  had,  than  an  un- 
generous and  unmanly  fear.  The  supposed  dangers  of  a  numerical 
preponderance  are  set  aside  by  the  fact,  that  the  class  which  possesses  the 
preponderance  does  not  act  for  itself  but  for  the  country.  The  supposed 
danger  of  inferior  information  and  capacity,  in  the  masses  not  enjoy- 
ing the  advantage  of  leisure,  is  completely  neutralised  by  their  general 
disposition  to  turn  to  account  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  those 
whom  they  believe  to  be  better  informed.  We  have  in  this  country  a 
monarchy  and  an  aristocracy :  and  we  have  them,  because  the  country 
likes  to  have  them ;  and  likes  to  have  them,  not  by  a  fitful  passing 
humour,  but  by  the  abiding  influences  of  its  traditions,  its  feelings,  and 
its  convictions.  If  these  things  be  true,  we  may  go  forward  fear- 
lessly :  if  they  be  false,  we  ought,  without  loss  of  time,  to  go  a  great 
way  back.     In  neither  case  ought  we  to  stand  where  we  are. 

And  indeed  the  arguments,  which  command  or  deserve  most 
respect  in  this  opposition,  are  those  of  the  very  few  who  found  their 
objection  to  a  public  enlargement  of  the  suffrage  on  a  supposed 
failure  in  what  has  already  been  done.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  high  and 
chivalrous  line  of  argument,  in  part  adopted  by  Mr.  Lowe,  which 
insists  upon  the  claims  of  Politics  as  the  grand  architectonic  6  art, 
claims  them  as  the  proper  dominion  of  the  most  elevated  and  accom- 
plished minds,  and  boldly  avers  that,  since  the  common  clay  of  which 
artisans  are  made  has  entered  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
town  constituencies,  the  former  level  of  Parliamentary  doctrine  and 
practice  has  declined.  Economy,  it  is  said,  is  at  a  discount;  the 
meddlesome  intrusion  of  government  into  matters  formerly  left  to 
local  and  individual  energies  is  in  vogue ;  a  benumbing  centralisation 
creeps  upon  us;  demagogism,  in  the  form  of  subservience  to  the 
interests  of  class,  and  the  avoidance  of  unpopular  reforms,  is,  as  Mr. 
Lowe  and  I  agree  in  thinking,  largely  practised.  Mixed  questions  are 
taken  hold  of  by  their  popular  end ;  and  the  unpopular  but  wholesome 
part  is  left  to  stand  over  sine  die.  Thus  has  been  handled  the  great 
subject  of  local  government ;  the  Administration  has  been  in  office  for 
four  sessions,  and  has  not  lifted  a  hand,  except  to  give  away,  in  suc- 
cessive doses  of  public  money  administered  to  the  ratepayers,  the 
•  Aristot.  Etk.  Nioom.  i.  2. 
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powerful  leverage  by  which  they  might  have  propelled  the  movement 
of  a  great  and  truly  constitutional  reform.  Mr.  Lowe  and  I  are  here 
at  one.  Indeed,  no  one  perhaps  has  been  less  in  sympathy  than 
myself  with  the  action  of  the  present  Parliament.  But  we  must  try 
to  consider  the  years  since  1868  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  them  fair 
play.  So  considering  them,  I  say  that  the  faults,  of  omission  and  of 
commission,  are  almost  wholly  faults  for  which  household  suffrage  is 
not  responsible,  and  that  it  has  exhibited  a  virtue  which  entirely  out- 
weighs and  casts  into  the  shade  the  small  contribution  it  may  have 
made,  through  the  subserviency  to  appetite  of  a  sprinkling  of  town 
voters,  to  the  debit  side  of  the  account.  This  great  merit  is,  a  quicker 
sympathy  with  labour.  Until  the  household  suffrage  had  been  given, 
labour  had  not  received  anything  like  full  justice  in  regard  to  either 
of  the  two  important  subjects  of  combinations  and  contracts. 

It  is  pleasant  to  argue,  as  I  have  thus  far  argued,  the  optimising 
side  of  the  question.  I  go  all  lengths  in  opposing  those  who  ascribe 
to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  the  existing  and  in  some  respects 
growing  evils  of  our  Parliamentary  system.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  them  very  great ;  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  no  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  wise  and  right  as  it  may  be,  will  cure  them.  The  longer 
I  live,  the  less  do  I  see,  in  the  public  institutions  of  any  country,  even 
a  tendency  to  approximate  to  an  ideal  standard.  Turning  to  our 
own,  amidst  all  our  vaunted  and  all  our  real  improvements,  I  see  in 
some  very  important  respects  a  sad  tendency  to  decline.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  as  a  whole,  our  level  of  public  principle  and  public  action 
was  at  its  zenith  in  the  twenty  years  or  thereabouts  which  succeeded 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  that  it  has  since  perceptibly  gone  down. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  that  we  are  in  danger  of  engendering  both 
a  gerontocracy  and  a  ploutocracy.7  He  asks  whether  any  one  is  bold 
enough  to  allege  that  household  suffrage  has  improved  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  essential  point  in  which 
it  has.  But,  under  the  mixed  conditions  of  human  life,  it  often 
happens  that  what  is  improving  in  one  point  of  view  may  at  the  very 
same  time  be  decaying  or  declining  in  another.  The  gradual  move- 
ment in  favour  of  gerontocracy  and  ploutocracy  did  not  begin  with 
household  suffrage,  nor  am  I  aware  that  their  advance  has  been 
accelerated  by  it. 

The  influences,  which  determine  both  the  moral  and  the  intellec- 
tual standard  of  a  legislature,  are  very  mixed  and  very  diverse.  Mon- 
tesquieu, I  think,  says,  that  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  the  man  forms 
the  state ;  in  their  maturity,  the  state  forms  the  man.  But  I  form  a 
very  high  estimate  of  the  power  possessed  by  individuals,  even  in  a 
state  so  old  as  ours.  I  am  not  sufficiently  detached  and  impartial  to 
discuss  th/s  portion  of  the  subject.  I  turn  to  another  side  of  it — to 
the  qualifications  which  attract  the  favour  of  a  constituency. 

7  F.  i?.,  ibid.  p.  493 
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These,  too,  are  very  various;  birth,  station,  talent,  character, 
former  service,  landed  possessions,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
connection,  and  lastly,  money.  The  two  circumstances  which  strike 
me  most  forcibly,  and  most  painfully,  are,  first,  the  rapid  and  constant 
advance  of  the  money  power ;  secondly,  the  reduction,  almost  to  zero, 
of  the  chances  of  entrance  into  Parliament  for  men  who  have  nothing 
to  rely  upon  but  their  talent  and  their  character ;  nothing,  that  is  to 
say,  but  the  two  qualities,  which  certainly  stand  before  all  others  in 
the  capacity  of  rendering  service  to  the  country.  These,  again,  are 
chiefly  the  young;  for  such  men  have  usually,  by  the  time  they 
reach  middle  life,  attained,  without  great  difficulty,  to  wealth  or  to 
competence.  But  they  have  then  passed  the  proper  period  for  begin- 
ning an  effective  Parliamentary  education.  There  have  been  honour- 
able and  distinguished  exceptions ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  as 
rational  to  begin  training  for  the  ballet  at  forty-five  or  fifty  as  for  the 
real  work  of  the  Cabinet.  That  union  of  suppleness  and  strength,  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  higher  labours  of  the  administrator  and 
the  statesman,  is  a  gift  the  development  of  which,  unless  it  be  exer- 
cised betimes,  nature  soon  places  beyond  reach.  There  is  indeed  scope 
and  function  in  Parliament  for  the  middle-aged  man,  and  even  for  men 
like  myself,  no  longer  middle-aged ;  but  nothing  can  compensate  for 
a  tailing  off  in  the  stock  of  the  young  men  whom  we  need  for  the 
coming  time ;  and  we  need  the  choicest  in  the  country.  The  only 
education  for  the  highest  work  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  as  a  rule, 
that  given  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Happily,  we  have  still  a 
supply,  in  cases  where  high  birth  and  family  influence  can  be  brought 
to  bear.  But  we  cannot  afford  the  confinement  of  the  admission  to 
these  cases :  first,  because  they  are  not  enough ;  secondly,  because  our 
being  confined  to  that  class  for  the  statesmen  of  the  future  is  a  limita- 
tion highly  adverse  to  the  free  action  of  popular  principles,  and 
tending  to  add  enormously  to  the  weight  cast  into  the  other  scale.  If 
I  must  hold  the  language  of  party,  I  say  it  is  the  Liberal  party  that 
is  the  great  sufferer  by  the  exclusion  of  this  class,  for  its  members 
have  had  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  share  in  the  promotion  of  Liberal 
measures. 

Their  place  has  been  taken  mainly  by  men,  who  have  been  recom- 
mended to  their  constituents  by  the  possession  of  money.  The 
numbers  of  those,  who  sit  in  virtue  of  the  other  qualifications  that 
have  been  enumerated,  are  probably  much  as  they  were.  There  has 
been  one  case  only  of  great  gain,  and  one  of  great  loss.  The  loss  has 
been  among  those  who  had  the  very  best  capacity  to  serve  the 
country.  The  gain  has  accrued  to  those,  whose  main  object  is  to 
serve  themselves.  I  do  not  mean  in  a  corrupt  sense.  It  is  to  serve 
themselves  by  social  advancement.  The  total  exclusion  of  such  men 
is  probably  not  to  be  desired  ;  but  their  swollen  and  swelling  numbers 
are  a  national  calamity.    It  is  a  calamity  with  a  double  edge.     For 
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what  becomes  of  the  excluded  ?  Where  do  they  now  obtain  their 
education  ?  They  are  mainly  driven  to  the  Press.  The  services  of  the 
Press  to  the  community,  and  most  of  all  to  public  men,  are  invaluable ; 
but  the  value  of  the  education  it  affords  to  the  young  is  a  very 
different  question.  It  gives  them  a  laborious  training  in  irresponsible, 
anonymous,  and  pungent  criticism,  in  lieu  of  the  manly  and  noble 
discipline  which  a  youth  spent  in  Parliament  imparts.  In  the  light  of 
day,  under  the  eye  and  judgment  of  the  best,  at  once  stimulated  and 
restrained,  at  once  encouraged  and  abashed,  our  youth  had  every- 
thing to  sustain  a  high  sense  of  political  warfare,  to  develope  the  better 
parts  of  a  knightly  nature,  to  rebuke  the  sordid  and  the  base.  Invert 
all  these  expressions,  and  we  obtain  a  tolerably  accurate  description  of 
the  kind  of  education  which  our  modern  arrangements  have  provided 
for  the  most  ready,  brilliant,  and  serviceable  of  the  young  men  of  Eng- 
land, in  lieu  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  These  are  not  pleasant  things 
to  say ;  but  it  is  perhaps  time  they  should  be  said. 

One  great  cause  of  the  mischief  doubtless  is  the  expensiveness  of 
elections.  It  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing  to  find  our  countrymen 
so  little  awake  not  only  to  the  serious  amount  of  this  mischief,  but  to 
its  scandalous  and  debasing  character ;  this  is  ploutocracy  indeed, 
in  the  most  deformed  of  all  its  shapes,  and  with  the  ugliest  of  all  its 
forces.  Wisdom  and  virtue !  cries  Mr.  Burke.  Pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  !  answer  the  low  practice  and  opinion  of  England.  We  think, 
or  act  as  if  we  thought,  that  as  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  soldier  in 
some  systems  may  be  replaced  by  a  certain  sum  of  money,  plus  other 
thews  and  sinews,  so  intellectual  and  moral  force  may  fairly  enough  be 
turned  out  of  doors,  provided  a  certain  amount  of  money,  perhaps 
without  any  thews  and  sinews  at  all,  be  forthcoming  in  its  place. 

Under  the  system  of  the  unreformed  Parliament,  it  is  true  that 
particular  elections  occasionally  cost  enormous  sums ;  sums  that  are 
now  never  heard  of.  But  such  elections  were  exceedingly  rare.  And 
that  old  system,  which  made  no  vaunt  of  being  popular,  was  as  a 
whole  far  more  favourable  to  poor,  but  capable  and  cultivated  men, 
than  is  our  present  seemingly  democratic  legislation.  A  great  reform 
in  this  respect  ought  to  be  an  article  of  the  Liberal  creed.  If  no  such 
reform  is  achieved,  the  mere  extension  of  the  suffrage  will  augment 
this  particular  evil,  and  a  portion  of  the  good  it  should  effect  will 
thus  be  neutralised.  There  are  two  obstacles :  one  is  a  general  dead- 
ness  of  opinion  respecting  the  mischief;  the  other  is  Tory  opposition 
to  its  removal.  As  to  the  first,  let  one  instance  suffice.  In  a  new 
university  seat,  on  a  recent  vacancy,  the  indispensable  condition  for 
becoming  a  candidate  was  to  produce  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds. 
The  seat  might  almost  as  well  have  been  sold,  like  Mr.  Ward  Beecher's 
pews  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York,  by  public  auction.  What  must  be 
the  general  level  of  opinion  in  a  country  on  the  point,  when  this  can 
happen  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  constituencies  ?    But  there 
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is  also  another  singular  feature  in  the  case.  The  party  which  opposes 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  urges,  among  other  reasons  of 
resistance,  the  increase  of  expense  it  will  cause,  is  the  very  same 
party  which  resists,  and  will  resist,  every  serious  attempt  to  cheapen 
elections.  Two  new  articles,  pretty  closely  associated  together,  have 
lately  been  added  to  the  Tory  creed,  not  by  a  general  council,  but  by 
silent  consent :  faith  in  the  long  purse,  and  faith  in  what  Mr.  Bright, 
in  one  of  his  many  happy  phrases,  dubbed  the  residuum. 

Mr.  Lowe  and  I  supply  two  conspicuous  instances  of  disinterested 
choice  on  the  part  of  our  respective  constituencies ;  choice  which, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  has  been  made  on  purely  public  grounds. 
What  we  want,  and  want  still  more  than  the  cheapening  of  elections, 
is  that  every  constituency,  that  each  party  in  every  constituency,  shall 
choose  its  candidate  upon  purely  public  grounds.  In  the  town  con- 
stituencies, of  which  alone  I  am  now  about  to  speak,  this  is  not  so. 
We  should  not  then  have  had  a  man  of  the  eminence  and  value  of 
Lord  Selborne,  after  he  had  sat  for  a  single  Parliament,  excluded,  and 
excluded  hopelessly,  had  it  not  been  fbr  an  exercise  of  nominating  in- 
fluence and  a  disposition  in  the  particular  borough  to  conform  to  it, 
which  constituted  an  accident  as  rare  as  it  was  happy.  We  should 
not  have  had  the  distinguished  Solicitor-General  of  a  government 
having  so  much  favour  with  the  constituencies  as  the  present  Govern- 
ment once  had,  waiting  through  several  sessions  for  a  seat.  We 
should  not  have  had,  as  we  have  at  this  moment,  many  men  of  tried 
capacity  and  distinguished  public  service,  and  many  other  men  of  high 
and  proved  promise,  waiting  in  vain  outside  the  doors.  We  should 
not  have  had  that  decline  in  the  average  quality  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Representative  House,  which  has,  I  fear,  unquestionably  taken 
place  since  the  first  Parliament  met  under  the  Reform  Act. 

On  this  subject  I  frankly  own  that  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Lowe. 
I  should  have  anticipated  from  him  a  keen  anxiety  that  local  claims 
should  not  prevail  against  public  motives  in  the  choice  of  candidates : 
that  all  candidates  should  be  chosen  as  he  has  himself  been  chosen. 
But  he  tells  us  of  that '  excellent  principle  in  English  elections,'  the 
principle  of  '  seeking  our  electing  bodies  '  in  *  organisations  which  are 
in  the  habit  of  acting  together  for  other  than  electoral  purposes.' 
Why  is  this  so  excellent  a  principle  ?  It  would  seem  odd  on  general 
grounds  to  say  that,  when  you  have  a  function  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  be  discharged,  you  should  entrust  the  discharge  of  it 
not  to  bodies  chosen  and  put  together  for  their  fitness  to  discharge  it, 
but  to  bodies  chosen,  and  presumably  fitted,  to  do  something  else. 
It  seems  like  saying  this :  electoral  powers  shall  be  given  to  non- 
electoral  fitness.  I  can  see,  indeed,  a  set  of  reasons  for  lauding  this 
principle;  but  they  are  reasons  turned  upside  down.  This  plan, 
standing  as  it  now  stands  almost  without  modification,  has  been  found 
to  offer  the  strongest  obstacles  to  extension  of  the  franchise.    It  raises 
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the  self-consciousness,  the  localism,  the  egotism,  of  each  constituency 
to  its  maximum.  It  creates  for  bodies,  what  we  denounce  and  destroy 
in  individuals,  a  vested  interest  in  representation.  It  is  the  public- 
house  monopoly  over  again,  carried  into  the  world  of  politics.  It 
lays  the  ground  for  the  new-fashioned  bribery  of  our  day,  the  bribery 
of  constituencies,  of  such  a  portion  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  as  will  turn 
the  scale,  in  the  lump :  by  local  public  works,  by  building  specula- 
tions, by  roads  and  other  town  improvements  which  '  our  respected 
representative '  has  effected  or  announced.  These  I  am  sure  are  not 
Mr.  Lowe's  reasons  for  the  eulogy  he  has  pronounced :  but  they  are,  I 
fear,  the  reasons  of  many.  Will  he  forgive  me  if  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  I  think  his  reason  is  a  superstition  ?  A  method  which  once  was 
unavoidable,  and  was  then  not  only  unavoidable  but  admirable,  he  lauds 
after  the  reasons  for  it  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  when  new  reasons  for 
modifying  and  relaxing  it  have  come  into  force.  I  admit  that  Mr. 
Burke  commended  it;  and  very  loth  am  I,  except  in  some  vital 
matters  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  dissent  from  that  great  authority. 
But  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Burke  old  dangers  have  disappeared,  new 
dangers  have  come  into  view,  new  evils  into  almost  a  virulent 
activity ;  the  adjustment  of  political  and  social  forces  has  been 
entirely  remodelled.  This  dictum  lands  me  for  a  moment  upon  the 
field  of  history. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  the 
public  liberties  had  not  yet  been  solidly  and  finally  established. 
Ireland  was  still  held  as  a  conquered  country.  Scotland  was  entirely 
without  popular  representation.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  recording 
my  gratitude  for  the  invaluable  public  services  of  a  man  whom,  except 
as  to  his  public  services,  I  do  not  wish  to  mention.  The  name  pf 
Wilkes  deserves  to  be  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  the  great  champions  of 
our  freedom. 

The  original  virtue  and  end  of  our  borough-system  were,  in  making 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  State,  to  establish  public  liberty  against 
the  aristocracy  and  the  Crown.  The  self-consciousness  and  the  local 
traditions  of  each  constituency  had  then  no  tendency  to  draw  it  away 
from  the  straightest  public  aims.  They  were  all  engaged,  with  one 
mind,  in  one  purpose,  and  in  nothing  else.  In  a  standing  internal 
effort  of  this  kind,  the  burgesses  derived  an  immense  addition  of 
strength  from  the  fact  that  they  represented  not  only  a  certain 
number  of  individuals — the  individual  was  then  comparatively  nobody 
and  nothing — but  recognised  historical  bodies. 

Since  the  Reform  Act,  if  not  before  it,  this  great  controversy  has 
been  at  an  end.  The  public  liberties  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  constituencies.  It  is  not  from  the  Crown,  nor  even  from  the 
aristocracy,  that  they  have  anything  to  fear ;  but  it  is  upon  less  con- 
spicuous issues,  from  subtler  and  from  meaner  influences  outside  them, 
and  from  what  is  within  them ;  from  sluggishness  ^as  to  public  affaire, 
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from  the  wealth-worship  which  marks  and  deforms  our  time,  from  the 
disposition  to  regard  too  much  the  local  and  sectional  interests  or 
considerations,  too  little  those  which  are  of  the  nation  only.  To  find 
the  best  man,  that  is  their  duty ;  to  define  the  word,  that  is  their 
<lifficulty,  a  difficulty  they  have  not  yet  surmounted. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  why  we  should  pause  before  giving  an 
unqualified  adhesion  to  Mr.  Lowe's  panegyric  on  his  'excellent 
principle*'  My  words  may  be  taken  as  a  partial  exhibition  of  what 
is  to  be  said  against  it.  They  might  lead  to  injustice  if  I  were  sup- 
posed to  mean  that  nothing  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  The  words 
will  be  as  unpalatable  as  the  roll  in  Jeremiah,  that  was  read  by  Baruch 
the  scribe,  and  which,  because  it  shocked  the  ears  of  the  king,  Jehudi 
cut  up  with  a  penknife,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  upon  the 
hearth.8  But  there  is  little  fear  of  their  leading  to  injustice.  Such  is 
the  supererogatory  strength  embedded  in  the  present  arrangements,that 
they  can  not  only  uphold  themselves,  but  they  can  also,  not  in  round 
argument,  but  in  fact,  deny,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  franchise  to 
those  who  ought  to,  but  do  not,  possess  it.  '  Rag  tag  and  bobtail,' 
disguised  and  got  up  with  makeshift  arms,  hovering  in  the  distance, 
have  before  now  decided  battles.  So  in  the  battle  of  the  franchise 
there  hovers  on  the  flanks  an  awful  phantom.  It  is  yclept  '  redis- 
tribution of  seats.'  This  hobgoblin  decided  the  battle,  and  slew  the 
Ministry,  of  1866.  It  may  decide  more  battles,  and  slay  more 
ministries.  Its  name  acts  with  a  subtle  and  magic  power  on  the 
inner  consciousness,  not  the  outer  one,  of  the  6  member '  for  our  city 
or  borough.  When  the  enfranchising  arguments,  long  floating 
dimly  before  him,  begin  a  little  to  warm  his  blood,  or  if  not  that,  yet 
to  make  him  feel  uncomfortable ;  all  this  is  in  the  outer  consciousness 
alone.  But  when  the  black  banner  waves  in  his  eye,  on  which  are 
written  the  spectral  letters  4  redistribution  of  seats,'  they  operate  as 
drastically  as  if  they  were  mene  inene  tekel  upharsin,  they  go  straight 
to  the  seat  of  life,  to  the  very  heart  and  mind,  not  indeed  of  the  man, 
but  of  the  6  member.' 

Let  me  not  then  be  too  sanguine,  and  let  Mr.  Lowe  abate  his  alarms. 
His  *  excellent  principle,'  especially  when  mounted  on  such  a  charger 
as  himself,  will  yet  do  service  in  the  field.  It  is  a  veteran  that  has 
stood,  and  will  6tand,  much  battering.  It  may  be  long  before  the 
country  is  able  to  reckon  with  it,  and  the  reckoning,  when  it  does 
come,  will  be  but  mild.  Do  not  then  let  it  exasperate  the  nation,  by 
an  obstinate  withholding  of  the  county  franchise  from  that  moiety  of 
our  householders,  which  is  not  the  least  qualified  to  use  it  innocently 
and  well.  This  in  the  mean  time,  with  good  measures  for  the  cheap- 
ening of  elections,  will  be  a  great  and  signal  boon.  And  we  shall  lie 
at  the  foot  of  the  l  precipice,'  as  we  now  stand  at  the  top,  in  perfect 
comfort.     And  our  Constitution,  so  often  destroyed  by  rash  and  pro- 

•  Jeremiah,  mvi. 
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fane  hands,  with  its  nine,  or  ninety  times  nine,  cat-like  lives,  will  still 
be,  for  the  Mr.  Lowe  of  that  day,  the  Constitution  '  which  has  been 
the  admiration  of  the  world  for  five  hundred  years.'  Much,  when  all 
these  matters  are  settled,  will  have  been  done  to  invigorate  the  institu- 
tions of  the  land,  to  strengthen  the  national  cohesion,  to  increase  the 
sum  total  of  the  public  energies,  to  establish  confidence  between  class 
and  class,  to  train  the  people  for  the  habitual  hereditary  discharge  of 
public  duty.  But  I  am  sorry  that  my  harp,  like  the  harp  *  in  Tara's 
hall,'  must  yet,  amidst  all  this  prospective  joy,  be  again 4  tuned  to  notes 
of  sadness.'  We  shall  not  have  landed  in  Utopia.  Some  new  leaks  will 
open  where  more  old  ones  have  been  stopped.  That  ancient  trio,  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  will  be  too  strong  for  even  an 
approach  to  the  ideal  standard  of  a  Polity.  The  public,  a  fine 
animal,  is  strong,  but  sleepy.  When  he  gets  active,  he  gets  tired ; 
they  tell  him  he  has  been  excited,  and  it  has  been  bad  for  his  health ; 
he  lays  his  head  upon  his  pillow ;  but  the  interests,  ever  so  anxious 
lest  he  should  hurt  himself  by  over-exertion,  ever  wakeful,  ever 
nimble,  ever  *  redeeming  the  time,'  that  is  to  say,  selling  it  in  the 
best  market — they  set  to,  and  make  a  night  of  it.  There  will 
always  be  scandals  to  make  us  humble,  and  faults  and  wants  crying 
aloud  to  make  us  diligent ;  but  political  progress,  if  intermittent  and 
qualified,  has  been  practical  and  real,  and  such,  in  this  land  of  ours, 
may  it  ever  be. 

W.  E.  Gladstone* 
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THE  RUSSIANS,   THE   TURKS,  AND   THE 
BULGARIANS 

At  the  Theatre  of  War. 

I  regret  that  for  a  few  lines  at  the  outset  I  must  be  egotistical,  in 
order  to  explain  what  claims  I  have  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  which 
this  article  treats.  During  the  last  five  months  I  have  been  with 
Russian  soldiers  on  the  march  or  in  the  field  ;  during  the  last  three 
months  I  have  been  with  them  in  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans* 
I  have  been  a  close  spectator  of  much  hard  fighting ;  I  have  been 
repeatedly  with  Cossacks  or  other  cavalry  acting  as  the  extreme 
advance ;  I  have  traversed  Bulgarian  territory  and  entered  Bulgarian 
villages  in  advance  of  any  Russian  troops.  I  have  lived  with,  talked 
with,  and  dealt  with  the  Bulgarian  population,  and  taken  great  and 
persistent  pains  to  ascertain  their  real  condition  and  true  character. 
I  cannot  profess  to  have  had  much  close  acquaintance  with  Turks, 
although  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  talking  (of  course, 
through  an  interpreter)  with  prisoners,  and  with  those  who  remained 
behind  in  the  villages  and  towns,  or  who  returned  to  their  homes 
subsequently  to  the  Russian  occupation.  But  I  have  striven  to  note 
what  they  had  done  and  what  they  had  left  undone.  I  have  seen 
their  conduct  in  battle,  and  their  handiwork  on  the  battlefield  after 
the  battle  was  over ;  I  have  striven  from  the  aspect  and  surroundings 
of  their  deserted  habitations  to  realise  the  habit  of  their  lives  in  the 
times  when  as  yet  no  enemy  was  within  their  gates.  In  fine,  I  may 
aver  that  my  opportunities  for  observation  have  been  exceptional,  if 
not  indeed  unique,  and  I  can  further  aver,  in  no  spirit  of  boasting, 
that  I  have  striven  very  hard  to  make  the  most  of  my  opportunities. 
Yet  another  short  paragraph  of  egotism.  I  believe  that  I  came 
to  the  work  as  completely  a  tabula  rasa  in  the  matter  of  prejudices, 
or  indeed  previous  familiarity  with  the  subject,  as  it  is  well  possible 
to  conceive.  My  work  has  always  been  the  work  of  action;  of 
politics  either  home  or  foreign  I  know  shamefully  little,  and  for  them 
I  ought  to  blush  to  own  have*  cared  yet  less.  Of  the  Eastern  question 
I  had  not  made  even  that  extremely  perfunctory  study  which  the  wide 
if  thin  field  of  leading  articles  affords.  I  had  indeed  repeatedly  seen 
Turks  as  well  as  Russians  fight  in  the  Servian  campaign  of  the  previous 
year,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  discern  that  the  fighting  in  Servia 
was  not  always  *  on  the  square/    Having  come  thus  blank  to  the 
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observation  of  what  bas  been  passing  in  Bulgaria  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  now  as  an  argumentator,  or 
commentator,  or  speculator ;  I  can  only  venture  to  ask  for  some 
recognition  simply  as  a  witness,  to  which  character  in  the  following 
article  I  shall  strive  to  confine  myself.  I  ask  to  be  regarded  as  an 
accurate  witness,  limiting  myself  to  the  sphere  of  my  own  personal 
observation :  first,  because  I  do  in  all  humility  think  that  I  have 
some  faculty  of  keen  observation ;  secondly,  because  I  am  without 
any  conscious  prejudice  except  in  favour  of  a  good  fighting  man  and 
against  maudlin  cant.  And  finally,  I  would  ask  to  be  regarded  as  an 
honest  witness  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  what  I  am  now  doing  must 
be  greatly  to  my  own  detriment.  In  obeying  the  compulsion  to  fulfil 
a  duty,  I  must  offend  many  whose  goodwill  I  would  fain  cherish, 
must  let  go  many  friendships  which  I  value  very  dearly.  In  virtue 
of  this  paper  I  am  resigning  the  promised  honour  of  a  decoration 
which  is  given  to  foreigners  with  extreme  rarity,  and  never  given 
at  all — wherein  lies  the  pride  of  having  it — but  for  some  specific  act 
of  conduct  on  the  battle-field. 


I.  The  Russians. 

The  Russian  has  so  many  charming  qualities,  that  there  is  a  sense 
of  ungraciousness  in  referring  to  his  qualities  of  another  character. 
He  is  a  delightful  comrade,  his  good-humour  is  inexhaustible,  he  puts 
up  with  hardships  with  a  light  heart,  he  is  humane,  has  a  certain 
genuine  if  unobtrusive  magnanimity,  and  never  decries  an  enemy. 
In  the  whole  course  of  my  experiences  I  encountered  only  two  boorish 
and  discourteous  Russian  officers.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  that  the  Russians  are  a  suspicious  race.  The  frank  simplicity 
of  the  army  amounted  to  a  serious  military  error ;  spies  might  have 
swarmed  unchallenged,  and  I  have  no  doubt  were  in  truth  plentiful. 
Newspaper  correspondents,  once  received,  were  accorded  a  freedom  of 
movement,  and  were  unchecked  for  a  boldness  of  comment,  with  a 
liberal  toleration,  and  often  indeed  a  frank  encouragement,  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  war.  There  was  something  magnificent, 
although  it  wa&  not  quite  war,  in  the  open  candour  of  the  advice 
given  to  correspondents,  a  week  or  so  in  advance,  to  betake  them* 
selves  to  specified  points  where  interest  was  likely  to  develope  itself. 
Generals  or  staff  officers  seldom  hesitated  to  communicate  to  the 
inquiring  correspondent  the  details  of  their  dispositions,  or  to  allow, 
indeed  to  encourage  him  to  visit  the  forepost  line.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  correspondents  with  the  Russians,  many  of  whom  were  necessarily 
inexperienced  in  the  discernment  of  what  might  probably  be  pub- 
lished as  against  what  ought  to  be  withheld,  that  the  responsibility 
of  self-restraint  was  so  generally  recognised.  The  Russian  officer  has 
the  splendid  valour  of  his  nationality  ;  he  is  no  braggart,  but  doee 
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his  fighting  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  part  of  the  day's  wbrk,  when 
he  is  bidden  to  do  it.  As  for  the  Russian  private,  I  regard  him  as 
the  finest  material  for  a  soldier  that  the  soldier-producing  world,  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  affords.  He  is  an  extraordinary 
weight~carrying  marcher,  tramping  on  mile  after  mile  with  a  good 
heart,  with  singular  freedom  from  reliance  on  sustenance,  and  with  a 
good  stomach  for  immediate  fighting  at  the  end  of  the  longest 
foodless  march.  He  never  grumbles ;  matters  must  have  come  to  a 
bad  pass  indeed,  when  he  lets  loose  his  tongue  in  adverse  comment  on 
his  superiors.  Inured  to  privation  from  his  childhood,  he  is  a  hard 
man  to  starve,  and  will  live  on  rations,  or  chance  instalments  of 
rations,  at  which  the  British  barrack-room  cur  would  turn  up  his 
nose.  His  sincere  piety  according  to  his  narrow  lights,  his  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  the  Czar — which  is  ingrained  into  his  mental 
system,  not  the  result  of  a  process  of  reasoning — and  his  constitutional 
courage,  combine  to  bring  it  about  that  he  faces  the  casualties  of  the 
battle-field  with  willing,  prompt,  and  long-sustained  bravery.  He 
needs  to  be  led,  however ;  not  so  much  because  of  the  moral  en- 
couragement which  a  gallant  leader  imparts,  but  because,  his  reasoning 
faculties,  for  lack  of  education,  being  comparatively  dormant,  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  when  an  unaccustomed  or  unlooked-for  emer- 
gency occurs.  He  is  destitute  of  perception  when  left  to  himself; 
Somebody  must  do  the  thinking  for  him,  and  impart  to  him  the 
result  of  the  process  in  the  shape  of  an  order ;  and  then  he  can  be 
trusted,  while  physical  power  lasts,  to  strive  his  pithiest  to  fulfil  that 
order.  But  if  there  is  nobody  in  front  of  him  or  within  sight  of  him, 
to  undertake  the  mental  part  of  the  work,  the  Russian  soldier  gets 
dazed.  Even  in  his  bewilderment,  however,  he  is  proof  against  panic, 
and  we  saw  him  with  sore  hearts  at  Plevna,  on  the  30th  of  July,  stand- 
ing up  to  be  killed  in  piteously  noble  stubbornness  of  ignorance,  rather 
than  retreat  without  the  orders  which  there  were  none  to  give.  The 
Turkish  soldier  is  his  master  in  the  intuitive  perception  of  fighting 
necessities.  The  former  is  a  born  soldier,  the  latter  a  brave  peasant 
drilled  into  a  soldier.  If  the  Turk  advancing  finds  himself  exposed 
to  a  flank  attack,  he  needs  no  officer  to  order  him  to  change  his  front : 
he  grasps  the  situation  for  himself ;  and  this  is  what  the  Russian 
soldier  has  neither  intuitive  soldierhood  nor  acquired  intelligence  to  do. 
Of  the  multitudinous  €  atrocities '  on  Turkish  refugees  charged 
against  the  Russian  soldiery  with  so  great  persistent  circumstantiality 
by  Turkish  authorities  and  their  abettors,  I  have  never  found  the 
smallest  tittle  of  evidence,  and  on  soul  and  conscience  believe  the 
allegations  thereof  to  be  utterly  false.  But  as  I  must  not  speak  of 
mere  belief,  it  behoves  me  to  say  that  of  all  events  which  occurred 
south  of  the  Balkans  I  have  merely  hearsay  knowledge.  *  Atrocities * 
in  plenty  were,  however,  charged  against  the  Russians  north  of  the 
Balkans,  and  respecting  these  I  can  speak  from  a  wide  range  of 
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personal  experience.  The  Turks  resident  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Bulgaria  were  peremptorily  enjoined  by  commands  from  Constan« 
tinople  to  quit  their  homes  and  retire  before  the  advancing  Russians. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  did  so,  and  their  evacuation  was 
accomplished  before  the  first  Russian  reached  the  vicinage  of  their 
abodes.  This  was  so  at  Sistova,  at  Batuk,  and  at  many  other  places 
where  murder  and  rapine  were  circumstantially  and  lyingly  averred 
against  the  Russian  soldiers.  The  Turks  who  anywhere  chose  to 
remain  were  unmolested  without  exception,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
orders  that  they  should  be  so  were  strictly  inculcated  on  the  Russian 
iclavreur8 ;  the  Bulgarians  were  made  acquainted  with  the  injunctions 
of  the  Emperor  by  the  Imperial  proclamation  widely,  although 
surreptitiously,  circulated  in  Bulgaria  before  the  Danube  was  crossed. 
To  this  day  you  may  see  the  cadi  of  Sistova  walking  about  the  town 
with  an  air  as  if  he  owned  it.  Gorni  Lubnica  is  a  large  village  not 
two  hours'  ride  south  of  the  Imperial  and  Grand  Ducal  headquarters 
in  Gorni  Studeni.  Nearly  half  its  population  were  Turks,  more 
agricultural  than  most  of  their  fellows,  and  of  these  a  considerable 
number  chose  to  remain  in  their  dwellings  and  take  their  chance  of 
the  Russians.  They  were  unmolested  by  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants 
and  equally  by  the  Russians.  They  dwell  contentedly  in  their 
-cottages,  they  have  reaped  their  harvests  and  thrashed  out  their 
grain;  you  may  see  them  fearlessly  sauntering  about  their  lanes, 
turban  on  head,  none  making  them  afraid.  About  Poradim,  on  the 
Plevna  front  of  the  Russians,  many  Turks  remained  in  their  dwellings ; 
they  met  with  no  molestation,  and  are  now  earning  a  livelihood  by 
carting  to  the  front  projectiles  to  be  hurled  against  their  brethren. 
It  happened  that  by  an  accident  I  entered  the  town  of  Bjela  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  while  there  still  remained  on  its 
outskirts  some  Turkish  irregulars.  These  went ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  civilian  Turks  had  already  departed,  but  there  remained  behind 
a  few,  some  living  openly,  some  seeking  concealment.  In  the  evening 
the  Russian  cavalry  came  in.  The  Turks  who  had  chosen  to  stay 
openly  at  home  were  simply  visited  by  an  officer  and  bidden  to  stay 
where  they  were;  those  in  concealment  were  searched  for  by  the 
Russian  soldiers  aided  in  their  investigation  by  the  Bulgarians,  when 
discovered  kept  under  guard  all  night  till  the  general  had  seen  them, 
and  then  liberated,  to  return  to  their  homes  and  avocations.  The 
pillage  of  the  subsequent  night  by  Russian  infantry  stragglers  was 
the  only  instance  of  serious  indiscipline  of  which  I  am  cognisant, 
and  it  was  no  pillage  of  Turks,  but  a  rough  miscellaneous  sack  of 
property,  Bulgarian  as  well  as  Turkish,  in  which  no  personal  injury 
was  inflicted.  A  number  of  Bjela  Turks  who  with  their  families  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  woods  around,  and  were  suffering  much  from 
hardship  and  exposure,  were  visited  and  invited  to  return  by  order 
of  the  Emperor.     They  reoccupied  their  habitations,  reaped  their 
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harvests,  and  I  have  seen  them  walking  about  the  place  among  the 
Russians  and  Bulgarians  with  the  utmost  independence  of  bearing. 
When  the  Turkish  soldiers  in  a  panic  evacuated  Tirnova,  there  remained 
behind  some  sixty  Turkish  families.     The  fiussian  force  was  a  flying 
detachment  chiefly  of  Cossacks.     Tirnova  swarmed  with  Bulgarians 
professing  bitter  hostility  to  the  Turks,  fraternising  warmly  in  copious 
raki  with  the  Cossacks.     Now,  if  ever,  was  the  train  kindled  for  insult 
and  injury  to  the  Turks  at  the  hands  of  the  Bussians,  under  the 
temptations  of  instigation  and  drink.     But  by  the  Bussians  not  a 
hair  of  their  heads  was  injured,  not  a  scrap  of  their  property  touched. 
As  soon  as  might  be,  the  officer  in  command  detailed  a  guard  to 
protect  from  marauding  Bulgarians  the  section  of  the  Turkish  quarter 
where  the  population  remained,  and  that    guard  was  maintained 
till  the  Bussians  instituted  at  Tirnova  a  civic  government.     Con- 
stantly accompanying  Cossacks  and  other  Russian  cavalry  in  recon- 
naissances on  the  front  of  the  Bustchuk  army,  I  never  noticed  even 
any  disposition  to  be  cruel.     Where  Turks  were  found  they  were 
made  prisoners,  in  virtue  of  the  obvious  necessities  of  warfare ;  when 
complained  of,  the  accusations  were  judicially  examined  and  justice 
done  deliberately  according  to  martial  law.     I  do  not  aver,  remember, 
that  atrocities  were  not  committed  on  fugitive  Turks ;  but  not  by  the 
Bussians.     While  the  Turks  yet  remained  in  their  entirety  in  the 
mixed  villages,  the  Bulgarians  did  not  dare  to  meddle  with  them. 
Nor  would  they  venture  to  interfere  with  remnants  remaining  behind 
from  the  general  exodus,  because  they  knew  the  terms  of  the  Em- 
peror's proclamation,  and  were  afraid  to  be  thus  actively  vindictive. 
But  reprisals  were  not  to  be  apprehended  from  Turks  '  on  the  run,' 
encumbered  with  wives,  children,  and  household  substance;   there 
was  little  danger  that  any  brutality  perpetrated  on  these  forlorn 
fugitives  should  reach  the  ears  of  the  Bussians  ;  and  the  Bulgarians 
in  places  questionless  hardened  their  hearts,  and  fell  on  with  bitter 
currish  venom.     But  north  of  the  Balkans,  at  least,  Cossack  lances 
and  Kussian  sabres  wrought  no  barbarity  on  defenceless  men,  women, 
and  children.     The  Russian  of  my  experience  is  instinctively  a  humane 
man,  with  a  strong  innate  sense  of  the  manliness  of  fair  play.     The 
Turkish  prisoners  I  have  ever  seen  well  and  even  considerately  treated. 

The  main  causes  of  the  inability  of  the  Russian  armies  to  achieve 
successes  proportionate  to  the  undoubted  intrinsic  quality  of  their 
fighting  material  are  to  my  thinking  three :  corruption ;  favouritism 
(with  its  inevitable  concomitant  and  result,  intrigue) ;  and  general 
deficiency  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  officers  all  down 
the  roll.  Let  me  devote  a  separate  paragraph  to  each  of  these 
blighting  causes. 

I  tremble  to  think  how  high  corruption  reaches  in  the  Russian 
army ;  I  shudder  to  reflect  how  low  it  descends.  It  permeates  and 
vitiates  the  whole  military  system.     To  be  venal,  so  far  from  not 
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being  recognised  as  a  crime,  is  not  so  much  as  regarded  as  a  thing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Peculation  faces  the  inquirer  at  every  turn; 
indeed  it  lies  patently,  glaringly  on  the  surface.  An  illustrious  per- 
sonage, high  in  the  army  and  near  the  throne,  has  mines  which 
produce  iron.  Desiring  to  sell  this  iron  for  military  purposes,  he, 
spite  of  his  rank  and  position,  had  to  accede  to  the  universal  usage, 
and  bribe  to  gain  his  purpose — a  perfectly  honest  and  legitimate 
purpose.  A  Vienna  contractor  comes  to  intendance  headquarters 
with  intent  to  sell  boots  to  the  army.  He  learns  that  it  is  no  use  to 
forward  his  tender  direct  in  a  straightforward  business  way ;  he  must 
be  introduced.  He  finds  the  right  person  to  introduce  him,  and  duly 
arranges  with  him  the  terms  under  which  the  favour  of  introduction 
is  to  be  accorded.  The  introduction  is  made,  and  the  contractor 
displays  his  samples  and  states  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  boots 
of  that  quality  at  six  roubles  a  pair.  The  answer  given  him  is  that 
his  offer  will  be  accepted,  but  that  his  invoice  must  be  made  out  at 
the  rate  of  seven  roubles  per  pair,  although  the  payment  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  the  tender.  The  Russian  Government  had  an  account 
with  the  Roumanian  railway,  whereon  the  statement  of  the  latter 
showed  the  former  to  be  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of  ten  million  roubles. 
The  Roumanian  people  pressed  for  payment,  but  obviously  a  pre- 
liminary duty  was  a  searching  audit.  The  Russian  functionary  con- 
cerned comes  to  the  director  of  the  railway  with  a  proposition.  This 
proposition  is  that  the  audit  shall  be  a  merely  formal  operation, 
on  condition  that  he,  the  Russian  functionary,  shall  receive  a  douceur 
or  commission  of  half  a  rouble  on  every  thousand  roubles,  for 
smoothing  the  track  of  an  operation  which  if  rigidly,  far  more  if 
hostilely,  carried  out,  must  be  arduous  and  vexatious.  Fifty  copecks 
on  each  thousand  roubles  seems  a  bagatelle,  but  where  ten  millions 
of  roubles  are  concerned,  the  dustouri  reaches  the  pretty  penny  of 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  Scarcely  anywhere  are  the  accumulated 
Russian  stores — at  Bucharest,  at  Fatesti,  at  Simnitza,  at  Sistova,  at 
Braila — protected  by  shedding  from  the  destructive  influences  of 
weather.  Why  should  they  be,  when  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
except  the  state  and  the  army,  that  the  inevitable  result  should  ensue 
— the  rotting  and  condemnation  of  a  huge  proportion  of  the  accu- 
mulated stores  ?  The  contractors  are  paid  by  a  commission  on  the 
quantity  of  material  laid  down  by  them  in  certain  specified  places ;  their 
commission  is  earned  when  that  work  has  been  accomplished ;  their 
commission  swells  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  fresh  supplies 
rendered  necessary  by  the  unserviceability  of  what  has  already  been 
laid  down.  Every  intendant  concerned  has  a  pinch,  greater  or  smaller 
according  to  his  position,  of  this  commission;  it  is  to  the  direct 
general  and  several  interest  of  the  gang  that  as  much  weather  damage 
as  may  be  shall  occur  among  the  supplies  when  once  laid  down.  If  any 
man  wants  proof  of  the  universal  system  of  plunder,  he  has  only  to 
visit   Roumania  and   use   his   eyes.      He  will  find   the  restaurants 
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thronged  with  gentlemen  of  the  twisted  shoulder  knots.  Their  pay 
is  a  pittance,  and  it  is  in  arrears :  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Bulgarians,  the 
debris  of  the  mercantile  class,  they  have  no  private  fortunes.  But 
each  gallant  besworded  non-combatant  eats  of  the  costliest  dishes, 
and  orders  sweet  champagne  in  grating  French ;  the  tout  ensemble 
of  him  would  not  be  complete  unless  his  companion  were  some  French 
or  Roumanian  beauty,  as  venal  as  himself,  who  is  serving  him  as  he  is 
serving  Holy  Russia.  A  French  correspondent,  with  a  disinclination 
for  going  to  the  front,  and  a  desire  to  employ  his  spare  time,  has  been 
employing  himself  in  collecting  and  authenticating  cases  of  peculation 
throughout  the  Russian  army,  the  record  to  be  published  at  a  safe 
season  when  the  war  is  over.  The  exposure  will  astonish  the  world — 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  world  which  does  not  know  Russia.  In 
the  meantime  I  venture  to  assert  that  every  article  of  consumption  or 
wear  supplied  to  the  Russian  army  costs,  by  the  time  it  comes  into 
use,  more  than  double  what  it  ought  to  do  under  a  well-managed  and 
decently  honest  system.  Of  other  and  yet  baser  corruption — of  the 
little  difficulty  with  which  men  of  whom  other  things  might  be  ex- 
pected are  to  be  found  willing  to  be  virtual  traitors  for  a  consideration, 
by  offering  to  sell  secrets  and  secret  documents  —I  dare  not  trust  myself 
to  speak.     The  subject  is  too  grievously  melancholy. 

Favouritism  brings  it  about  that  commands  are  bestowed  on  men 
within  its  ring-fence,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  qualifications. 
The  Russian  officer  does  not  need  merit  if  he  can  only  attain  to 
*  protection.'  With  '  protection '  a  youngster  may  be  a  colonel  in 
command  of  the  grizzled  veteran  of  hard  campaigns  and  many  decora- 
tions, who,  destitute  of  '  protection,9  is  still  but  a  first  lieutenant. 
The  aim  in  making  appointments  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  seems 
to  have  been  to  exclude  from  active  service  every  man  who  has  ever 
distinguished  himself  in  a  previous  command.  Todleben  has  been 
only  sent  for  now  as  a  last  resource.  Kauffmann,  the  conqueror  of 
Khiva,  was  left  behind  to  chew  the  cud  of  his  experience.  Bariatinsky 
was  not  withdrawn  from  the  neglected  retirement  into  which  he  had 
been  suffered  to  lapse.  Kotzebue's  experience  of  command  in  active 
service  remained  unutilised.  Tchernaieff,  who  with  a  mass  of  un- 
trained militia  kept  the  Turks  four  months  at  bay,  was  left  for 
months  to  cool  his  heels  in  Russia,  was  at  length  insulted  with  the 
offer  of  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  Asia,  and  has  now  finally  been 
ordered  back  into  retirement  at  the  instance  of  the  Archduke  Michael 
— jealous  of  the  ovations  with  which  a  fine  soldier  and  really  capable 
chief  was  received  on  arriving  at  the  former's  headquarters.  Nepo- 
koitchitzky's  claim  to  be  chief  of  the  staff  lies  simply,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Danubian  valley  on  the  Roumanian 
side  of  the  river,  derived  by  having  served  in  the  force  which  in  1 853-^4 
scarcely  covered  itself  with  glory  in  fighting  against  the  Turks.  At 
Ploesti  he  seemed  to  me  to  fulfil  the  rt&e  of  a  superior  sort  of  staff 
sergeant,  always  walking  about  with  a  handful  of  returns  and  states. 
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He  is  a  dumb  man — and  dumb  seemingly  from  not  having  anything 
to  say.  Levitsky,  his  sous-dief,  is  a  young  professor,  utterly  devoid 
of  experience  except  in  the  handling  in  manoeuvres  of  comparatively 
small  bodies  of  men;  pragmatic  and  arrogant,  but  with  a  strong 
will,  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  incapacity,  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  failure  hitherto  of  the  fiussian  army.  But  he  is 
within  the  ring-fence  of  *  protection,'  and  holds  his  ground  against 
the  clamours  and  murmurs  of  the  army.  To  be  within  that  pale  is  to 
be  safe,  if  not  fro  contumely,  at  least  from  open  disgrace.  If  there 
be  one  thing  more  certain  than  another  in  connection  with  this  war, 
it  is  that  Prince  Schakoffskoy  ought  to  have  been  tried  and  broke 
for  insubordination  and  disobedience  of  orders  at  the  battle  of  Plevna 
of  the  30th  of  July.  But  he  still  commands  his  army  corps,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  did  not  even  receive  a  direct  reprimand.  In  the  old  days  . 
Kriidener  would  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  for  the  unmilitary  and 
insubordinate  act  of  assembling  a  batch  of  correspondents,  and  essaying 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  through  them  to  the  world  by  the  publication 
of  the  essentially  private  orders  under  which  he  was  forced  peremp- 
torily to  act.  But  he  holds  his  position  in  command  of  a  corps, 
although  his  immunity  may  indeed  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  grimly 
and  threateningly  holding  the  telegrams  which  exonerate  him  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Schilder-Schuldner,  the  hero  of  the  utterly  '  un- 
speakable '  first  fiasco  at  Plevna,  still  retains  the  command  of  the 
fragment  of  that  brigade  which  his  crass  blundering  shattered  there. 
Oeneral  Kriloff,  who  the  other  day,  entrusted  with  a  mass  of  Russian 
cavalry,  and  charged  with  the  task  of  blocking  the  Sofia  road,  supinely 
failed  to  intercept  reinforcements  and  supplies  marching  on  Plevna, 
onjoys  the  equivocal  credit  of  an  exploit  which  the  English  military 
reader  may  be  excused  for  regarding  as  well  nigh  impossible.  He 
oommanded  for  a  year  a  cavalry  division  at  Warsaw,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  possessed  no  charger,  although  he  drew  rations,  or 
rather  their  money,  equivalent  for  six. 

Favouritism  as  inevitably  begets  intrigue  as  rottenness  engenders 
maggots.  Under  an  irresponsible  absolutism  the  Absolute  must  have 
an  almost  impossible  thoroughness  and  strength  of  purpose  if  favours 
<io  not  frequently  go  through  caprice  and  from  other  motives  than 
the  [sheer  claims  of  honest  desert.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  even  the 
recognition  of  merit  in  the  Russian  Court  and  military  circle  is  too 
often*capricious.  Young  SkobelofF  had  fought  as  splendidly  on  the 
grey  morning  when  we  crossed  the  Danube  and  plashed  through  the 
mud  on  its  further  bank  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  as 
on  the  day  when  he  gained  the  name  of  the  '  hero  of  Lovca,'  or  on 
that  [  other  later  day  when  he  stood  master  of  the  three  Turkish 
redoubts  on  the  south-west  of  Plevna.  But  whereas  on  the  news  of 
Lovca  he  was  toasted  at  the  Imperial  board,  and  whereas  the  Plevna 
fighting  Vorthily  earned  him  his  Lieutenant-Generalcy,  after  the  first 
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exploit,  when  the  Emperor  embraced  Dragimiroff  and  shook  hands 
with  Yolchine,  he  turned  his  back  ostentatiously  on  Skobeloff,  simply 
because  he  was  out  of  favour,  and  had  not  yet  got  back  into  favour 
by  dint  of  hard  fighting.  Every  Russian  circle  I  have  had  experience 
of — the  camp — court,  the  headquarter  staff,  the  subsidiary  staffs,  the 
regiment,  the  battalion— each  is  a  focus  of  unworthy  intrigue.  Men 
live  in  superficial  amity  one  with  another,  while,  to  use  an  Ameri- 
canism, they  are  'going  behind  *  each  other  by  every  underhand 
means  in  their  power.     Young  Skobeloff  was  under  a  cloud,  and 

Prince  was  his  enemy.      Skobeloff,  who  is  not  a   courtier, 

cleft  the  cloud  with  the  edge  of  his  good  sword,  and  the  cloud  drifts 

on   to  settle  above  Prince  .      General   Ignatieff   is    in  high 

favour,  seemingly  fixed  firmly  in  his  place  close  to  the  Emperor's 
right  hand,  a  man  of  power,  influence,  and  position.  The  bad 
fortune  of  the  war  goads  certain  people  on  whom  the  odium  lies  of 
that  bad  fortune,  to  wrath  against  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  to 
bring  the  war  about.  There  is  a  period  of  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the 
forces  of  intrigue,  and  then  Ignatieff  goes  back  to  Russia  to  assist  his 
wife  in  the  nursing  of  her  sick  sister.  The  wheel  will  come  full  circle 
again,  no  doubt,  and  then  that  presently  afflicted  lady  will  recover. 
The  mischief  of  this  all-pervading  intrigue  is  that  it  is  a  distraction 
of  the  forces  that  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  real  and  earnest  duty. 
A  man  cannot  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  aiding  in  coping  with  the 
king's  enemies  without,  when  he  has  to  spend— or  waste — a  share  of 
them  in  plotting  to  get  the  better  of  the  man  in  the  next  tent,  or  to 
foil  the  devices  of  that  man  to  get  the  better  of  him.  And  unfortu- 
nately, the  man  who  is  the  greatest  adept  in  intrigue,  and  benefits 
by  it  in  the  attainment  of  a  high  place,  has  not  always — indeed,  as 
intrigue  is  demoralising,  it  may  be  said  seldom — the  qualifications 
which  the  high  place  into  which  he  may  have  intrigued  himself 
demands. 

The  deficiency  in  an  adequate  sense  of  responsibility  is  greatly 
caused  by  the  evil  treated  of  in  the  last  paragraph.  But,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  lack  of  that  thoroughness  which  a  sense  of 
responsibility  inspires,  is  innate  in  the  Russian  military  character,  so 
far  as  preparation,  organisation,  and  system,  distinguished  from  mere 
fighting,  are  concerned.  The  Orientalism  of  the  Russian  extraction 
tends  to  laissez-favre — hinders  from  the  patient,  plodding,  steady 
industry  of  the  North  German  soldiering  man.  Nobody  holds  him- 
self directly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  urgent  mending  of 
a  bridge,  and  the  bridge  is  not  mended.  Nobody  has  it  borne  in  upon 
him  that  it  is  a  bounden  duty  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  comrades, 
and  to  the  State,  to  see  that  reserves  are  ready  at  hand  to  be  used  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  an  enterprise  collapses  for  want  of  reserves.  A 
general  of  division  gets  an  order  to  send  forward  into  the  fight  two  of 
his  regiments.  His  luncheon  is  spread  under  yonder  tree.  A  German 
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or  an  English  general  would  disregard  his  food,  and  concentrate 
himself  on  the  proper  execution  of  the  work ;  his  staff  officers  would 
compete  with  each  other  in  orderly  zeal  for  the  successful  fulfilment 
of  the  order,  and  <*rave  furthermore  for  the  good  luck  of  being  per- 
mitted to  take  a  share  in  the  '  fun.'  It  is  as  likely  as  not — I  have 
witnessed  the  scene — that  the  Bussian  general  endorses  the  order, 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  brigadier  by  the  messenger  who  has  brought 
it,  while  he  and  his  fainiant  staff  officers,  who  have  been  sitting 
supinely  about  when  they  ought  to  have  been  in  the  saddle,  seek  the 
grateful  shade  of  the  tree  and  the  contented  enjoyment  of  the  refec- 
tion. Coming  down  from  the  Shipka  Pass  while  the  fate  of  the 
fighting  there  hung  in  the  scales,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  give  a  narrative  of  what  I  had  seen.  The  circumstance 
vividly  impressed  me,  that  with  the  exception  of  Monseigneur  him- 
self, nobody  appeared  to  feel  that  the  general  staff,  and  he  himself  as 
a  member  of  it,  had  intense,  engrossing,  overwhelming  concern  with 
the  issue  of  that  terrible  combat.  The  subject  was  discussed  with 
vivacious  interest — indeed,  with  curiosity,  with  more  or  less  of 
intelligence ;  but  very  much  in  the  tone  in  which  it  might  have 
been  discussed  by  a  coterie  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  With  the 
exception  indicated,  there  was  no  recognition  or  apparent  realisation 
of  responsibility.  I  teft  the  kibitka  with  the  curious  sense  that  I, 
the  stranger  and  the  foreigner,  was,  save  one,  the  man  who  felt  the 
most  concern  in  the  episode  and  the  result.  Except  as  regards  the 
actual  fighting,  there  is  a  strange,  inappropriate  dilettantism  about 
the  soldiering  of  the  officerhood  of  the  Eussian  army.  There  is  a 
disregard  of  the  grand  military  fact  that  if  success  is  to  be  achieved, 
every  man,  each  in  his  place,  must  put  his  hand  to  the  work  as  if  he 
were  working  for  his  own  hand — ay,  for  his  own  honour  and  his 
own  life. 

One  word  as  to  the  Emperor.  I  would  have  it  to  be  understood 
that  no  word  I  have  written  can  apply  to  him.  His  position,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fulness  with  which  his  character  is  recognised,  must 
move  to  the  sincerest  respect  and  the  deepest  sympathy.  He  is  a 
true  patriot,  earnestly  striving  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But 
he  toils  amid  obstacles,  he  struggles  in  the  heart  of  gathered  and 
incrusted  impediments,  the  perception  of  which  on  his  part  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  kindle  wrath  which  is  unavailable,  bring  about  mis- 
givings which  must  awfully  perturb,  induce  a  despair  which  must 
strike  to  the  very  heart.  He  is  not  answerable  for  the  growing  up  of 
the  false  system  which  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  the  Bussian  army,  but 
he  cannot  but  recognise  the  blighting  curse  of  it.  He  is  not  the 
Hercules  to  cleanse  the  huge  Augean  stable ;  but  he  knows,  and  in 
this  hour  of  terrible  trial  must  revolt  from  the  foulness  of  it  with  a 
disgust  that  is  all  the  more  loathing  because  it  is  impotent.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  Emperor  is  the  Bussian  who  in  all  unselfishness 
suffers  the  direst  pangs  of  anguish  under  a  Bussian  disaster. 
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II.  The  Ttoxs. 

The  Turks  have  blundered  greatly  in  the  management  of  their 
military  affairs,  but  two  mistakes  of  theirs  were  of  such  exceptional 
magnitude,  that  they  loom  high  above  minor  errors.  The  Turks  are 
barbarians,  pure  and  simple.  They  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
civilisation :  their  religion  and  its  injunctions,  their  origin,  the  area 
of  their  empire,  their  conservatism,  bar  them  out  from  membership 
in  the  European  family  circle.  It  may  be  and  has  been  contended 
that  this  being  so,  Europe  is  no  place  for  them ;  but  with  this  phase 
of  the  subject,  involving  as  it  does  argument,  I  have  no  concern.  I 
would  merely  remark  that  when  it  shall  have  been  conclusively  proved 
that  they  are  out  of  place  in  Europe,  there  remains  the  physical  task 
of  acting  on  the  conclusion ;  and  that  task,  to  the  lot  of  whomsoever 
it  may  fall,  does  not  quite  bear  the  aspect  of  a  holiday  undertaking. 
Meanwhile  they  are  barbarians,  and  they  are  in  Europe.  As  bar- 
barians and  as  non-aggressives,  it  would  have  been  quite  consistent  for 
them  this  spring  to  hold  some  such  language  as  the  following  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern :  *  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  war,  but  if  any 
power  thinks  proper  to  assail  us,  we  give  due  forewarning  that  we 
are  barbarians,  and  will  defend  ourselves  by  barbarian  tactics.  Our 
religion  enjoins  on  us  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  infidel.  If  we 
are  assailed  we  give  fair  warning  that  we  will  neither  ask  nor  give 
quarter ;  that  we  will,  more  nostro,  torture,  chop,  hack,  and  mutilate 
our  wounded  eihemies,  encumber  ourselves  with  no  prisoners,  despise 
such  finicalities  as  flags  of  truce ;  our  battle-cry  will  be  deen  to  the 
Giaour.  You  are  entitled  to  know  this,  because  the  knowledge  may 
be  a  factor  among  the  considerations  which  affect  your  final  resolu- 
tion. If  after  this  intimation  you  are  still  bent  on  assailing  us,  why, 
then  come  on  and  see  how  you  like  it.'  This  intimation  the  Turks 
did  not  make,  but  they  have  consistently  acted  according  to  its  literal 
terms.  I  have  myself  seen  great  clumps  of  mutilated  fiussian  dead 
on  battle-fields.  I  have  watched,  without  the  need  of  a  glass,  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  swarming  out  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  Bussians,  and  administering  the  coup  de  gr&ce  with  fell 
alacrity,  under  the  eyes  of  the  regulars  in  the  sheltered  trenched. 
This  style  of  fighting  is  working  its  inevitable  result  on  the  Russian 
soldier,  who  hesitates  to  face  this  grim  additional  casualty  of  the 
battle-field,  and  it  is  no  improbable  supposition  that  the  candid  pre- 
monition of  it  would  have  weighed  with  the  Russian  authorities  on 
whom  would  have  vested  the  responsibility  of  making  war  in  the  face 
of  it.  But  the  Turks  have  tried  to  blow  hot  and  cold — to  profit  by 
their  barbarism,  and  plough  with  the  heifer  of  civilisation.  While 
slaying  and  sparing  not,  they  have  addressed  whining,  and  it  may  be 
added  lying,  appeals  to  Europe,  invoking  the  enactments  of  the 
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Geneva  Convention,  which  they  themselves  set  at  nought.  Wielding 
the  axe  and  chopper  of  ruthless  savages,  they  have  acted  like  a  pack 
of  querulous  and  mendacious  old  women,  in  cackling  to  Europe  their 
trumped-up  allegations  of  violations  of  civilised  warfare  on  the  part 
of  their  enemies.  They  have  thus  sacrificed  the  sternly  intelligible 
consistency  of  an  attitude  of  persistent  indomitable  barbarism,  and 
have  admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  from  whose  bar  it  should 
have  been  their  policy  to  stand  aloof.  This  has  been  one  capital 
error  on  their  part :  an  error  which  may  cost  them  infinitely  dearer 
than  defiant  contumacy  would  have  done. 

Their  second  cardinal  error  comes  within  the  pale  of  civilised 
warfare.  Not  having  chosen  to  resist  in  force  the  Russian  crossing 
of  the  Danube,  and  having  elected  to  fall  back  before  the  invaders  of 
Bulgaria,  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  a  grave  military  omission 
that  they  did  not  lay  waste  the  territory  which  they  left  open  to  that 
invader's  occupatibn.  Had  the  territory  been  exclusively  inhabited 
by  their  own  people,  it  would  have  been  none  the  less  a  military  duty 
to  have  destroyed  the  crops,  burnt  the  villages  to  the  last  cottage, 
and  left  only  desolation  behind  them.  It  might  have  been  that 
some  fanatic  philanthropists  might  have  clamoured  of  the  inhu- 
manity of  this  line  of  action;  but  sensible  people  would  have 
sorrowfully  recognised  it  as  one  of  the  stern  necessities  of  ever-cruel 
war.  The  Eussians  could  have  uttered  no  reproach,  with  the  pre- 
cedent in  their  own  history  wrought  by  Kutusoff,  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  and  Bastapchin.  If  precedents  are  wanted  of  a  later  date,  the 
American  civil  war — a  war  between  brethren — swarms  with  them. 
If  the  Turks  should  have  obeyed  the  demands  of  a  military  necessity, 
had  the  civilian  population  been  mainly  their  own  people,  how 
much  less  incumbent  on  them  was  it  to  admit  deterrent  humani- 
tarian considerations  as  the  case  stood !  The  whole  Turkish  population 
was  ordered  back  by  a  command  from  Constantinople:  there  re- 
mained only  Bulgarians,  co-religionists  of  the  invader,  notoriously 
sympathisers  with  his  aims,  notoriously  disaffected  to  Turkish  rule, 
sure  to  become  guides,  spies,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  their  '  deliverers,'  willing  vendors  to  these  of  their  substance. 
To  leave  behind,  instead  of  reeking  desolation,  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  a  land  swarming  with  unmolested  friends  to  the 
invader,  was  a  piece  of  military  lunacy  almost  unparalleled.  The 
Turks  should  have  driven  the  Bulgarian  population  inland  before 
them  to  the  last  man,  and  left  extant  not  a  sheaf  of  barley  that 
could  have  been  destroyed.  That  they  did  not  do  so  was  the 
second  of  the  two  glaring  mistakes  I  have  indicated.  When  the 
defects  of  the  Russian  supply  system  are  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  no  need  to  waste  space  in  detailing  the  certainty,  or  in 
speculating  on  the  probabilities,  with  which  desolating  tactics  were 
pregnant. 

It  is  no  task  of  mine  to  inquire  why  the  Turks  did  not  pursue 
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these  tactics.  It  may  be  said  that  they  did  not  because  of  their 
crassness,  their  hurry,  their  carelessness,  their  lack  of  military  fore- 
sight; why  suggest  further  reasons?  But  the  outcome,  as  a  hard 
fact,  stands  that  the  Bulgarian  population,  left  behind  unmolested 
when  the  Turks  fell  back,  were  spared  unheard-of  suffering.  They 
were  in  fact  left  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  prosperity,  it  might  be 
for  ever,  certainly  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  want  to  know,  if  the 
Turks  choose  to  assert  that  they  thus  sacrificed  themselves  and  spared 
the  Bulgarians  from  motives  exclusively  of  pure  humanity,  on  what 
valid  grounds  is  any  one  to  contradict  them?  If  I  find  my  way 
into  a  cellar  full  of  untold  gold,  and  am  found  coming  out  with 
empty  pockets,  am  I  not,  even  were  I  by  habit  and  repute  a  thief, 
entitled  to  claim  that  my  honesty  deterred  me  from  plunder  ?  I 
have  said  that  the  Turks  are  barbarians,  and  that  they  are  ruthless 
savages  when  their  fighting  blood  is  up;  but  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  this  attribute  and  the  attribute  of  contemptuous 
good-natured  humanity,  or  rather  perhaps  tolerant  unaggressiveness, 
when  nothing  has  occurred  to  stir  the  pulse  of  the  savage  spirit. 
And  I  sincerely  believe,  on  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  and  ears, 
that  the  Turks — the  dominant  race  in  virtue  of  those  characteristics 
which,  until  the  millennium,  will  ever  continue  to  insure  the  domi- 
nance of  a  race — allowed  the  Bulgarians — the  subject  race  in  virtue 
of  those  characteristics  which,  while  they  exist,  will  always  make  a  iace 
subject  to  some  one  or  other — to  have  by  no  means  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Proof  of  this  belief  I  will  adduce  in  detail  when  I  come  to  deal  with 
the  Bulgarians.  But  just  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  conduct  of 
the  barbarian  Turks  during  the  past  two  years.  The  period  opens 
with  the  Bulgarians,  subject  indeed  to  the  Turks,  taxed,  no  doubt, 
heavily  and  arbitrarily,  annoyed  occasionally  by  a  zaptieh  who  must 
have  been  nearly  as  bad  as  the  omnipotent  *  agent '  on  the  estate  of  an 
Irish  absentee  landlord,  bound  to  dismount  when  encountering  a  Turk 
on  the  road,  just  as  a  rural  inferior  at  home  is  virtually  bound  to  touch 
his  hat  to  his  local  superior ;  but  withal  prospering  mightily.  The 
recently  imported  Circassians  are  a  thorn  in  their  flesh,  against 
whom  they  have  to  put  up  iron  bars  and  keep  numerous  fierce  dogs,  pre- 
cautions which  do  not  always  avail ;  but  the  Circassian  nuisance  may  be 
1  squared '  by  judicious  occasional  presents  of  poultry  and  farm  produce 
to  the  moullah  of  the  district.  The  Bulgarian  population,  it  is  true, 
are  debarred  from  aspiring  to  any,  even  the  meanest  public  function, 
not  even  having  the  distinguished  privilege,  so  much  prized  by  the 
business  Englishman,  of  being  summoned  on  a  jury  when  private 
avocations  are  exceptionally  engrossing.  To  judge  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bulgarian  civic  functionaries  appointed  by  Prince  Tcher- 
kasky  are  presently  fulfilling  their  duties,  from  the  municipal  coun- 
cillor who  is  making  haste  to  be  rich  by  pillaging  alike  casual 
Russian  and  resident  countryman,  to  the  street  policeman  of  Tirnova  or 
Gabrova,  who,  clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  whacks  about  him 
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indiscriminately  with  his  ratan,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
general  progress  of  the  world  was  seriously  retarded  by  the  enforced 
abstention  of  the  Bulgarians  from  a  share  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  sad  thing  that  the  stalwart  manhood  of  the 
Bulgarians  was  debarred  from  proving  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
that  it  had  a  heart  in  keeping  with  its  thews  and  sinews,  although 
circumstances  may  inspire  a  doubt  whether  the  iron  of  this  prohibition 
ate  deeply  into  the  Bulgarian  heart.  The  country  was  badly  governed, 
or  rather  in  effect  it  was  hardly  governed  at  all,  and  this  is  exactly 
the  state  of  things  in  which  the  astute  man  who  knows  the  trick  of 
buying  protection  is  sure  to  get  on  by  no  means  badly.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  all  smooth  and  pleasant  for  the  Bulgarians, 
or  indeed  for  any  of  the  races  of  which  the  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  made  up ;  but  their  lot,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
was  tolerable  enough.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  lot  for  which  the 
practical  British  philanthropist  would  gladly  see  a  considerable 
section  of  his  fellow  country  people  exchange  their  own  wretched, 
sodden,  hopeless  plight.  The  life  of  the  Bulgarian  was  eminently 
preferable  to  that  of  the  miserable  victims  of  the  *  sweater '  who  exist 
rather  than  live  in  Whitechapel  garrets.  I  think  Devonshire  Giles, 
with  his  nine  shillings  a  week  and  a  few  mugs  of  cider,  would  cheer- 
fully have  put  up  with  the  zaptieh,  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs — although  his  home  share  of  that  pri- 
vilege is  so  large  and  so  highly  prized — and  would  have  even  been 
resigned  under  the  dispensation  of  debarment  from  military  service, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rich  acres  of  pasture  and  barley  land,  the  cattle  and 
brood  mares  of  the  rural  Bulgarian.  I  know  that  the  Kussian  peasant 
soldier  who  has  crossed  the  Danube  as  the  '  deliverer '  of  the  Bulgarian 
from  '  oppression,'  feels  with  a  stolid  bewildered  envy  that,  to  use  a 
slang  phrase,  he  would  be  glad  indeed  '  to  have  half  his  complaint.' 

The  times,  no  doubt,  had  a  certain  roughness,  and  occasionally 
there  were  Bulgarians  who  could  not  accept  the  roughs  with  the 
smooths,  and  who  kicked  against  the  pricks.  There  have  been  Irish* 
men  who  have  manifested  active  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the 
'  hated  Saxon,'  and  who  have  been  made  to  suffer  for  their  peculiar 
way  of  looking  at  things.  The  discontented  Bulgarians  sometimes 
were  sent  to  prison,  but  mostly  escaped  into  neutral  territory  without 
undergoing  this  infliction ;  and  wherever  they  found  themselves — in 
Bucharest,  in  Galatz,  up  among  the  hills  at  Cronstadt,  or  down  in  the 
flat  at  Crajovo  or  Turn  Severin — there  they  sedulously  plotted  against 
the  Turkish  dominance  over  the  Bulgaria  from  which  they  were 
exiles.  I  suppose  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  and  to  strive 
to  implicate  in  their  plots  their  brethren  who  still  remained 
'  oppressed,'  if  prosperous :  only  the  man  who  plots  and  the  man  who 
joins  a  plot  must,  like  the  man  who  speculates,  be  prepared  to  take 
the  consequences  of  fcilure. 
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As  for  the  argument  that  the  Turks  were  new-comers  and  have 
no  abiding  places  in  European  Turkey,  but  that  their  tenure  there  is 
but  the  empire  of  superior  power — if  that  is  to  be  admitted  and  acted 
on,  there  logically  follows  a  revolution  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
all  but  universal  chaos.  We  must  quit  India,  and  bid  an  apologetic 
adieu  to  the  Maori,  the  Kaffir,  and  the  Hottentot,  the  Spaniard 
from  whom  we  wrested  Gibraltar,  the  Dutchman  from  whom  we 
masterfully  took  the  Gape.  We  are  to  take  ship  from  the  jetties 
over  which  frown  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  leave  the  French 
habitants  and  the  remnant  of  red  men  left  at  Cachnawaga  to  settle 
between  them  the  ownership  of  Canada  East.  Poland  must  revolt 
against  Austria,  Prussia,  Bussia ;  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  are  to 
make  a  struggle  for  independence ;  the  Irish  are  to  drive  forth  the 
Saxon  viceroy  and  his  myrmidons  at  the  point  of  the  shillelagh ;  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  shall  blaze  into  a  chaotic  conflagration,  in. 
which  'furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun,'  Serb,  Magyar,  Croat,  and  Teuton 
shall  seethe  confusedly. 

The  Bulgarians  who  abode  at  home,  ignoring  their  substantial 
prosperity,  and  stimulated  by  their  grudge  against  the  Turk  by 
reason  of  his  masterfulness  and  his  religion,  tempted  further  by  en- 
couragement that  came  to  them  from  Bussian  sources  in  Constanti- 
nople, listened  to  the  voice  of  their  exiled  countrymen  persuading 
them  to  insurrection.  Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  minimise 
the  radius  and  importance  of  the  organisation  of  that  uprising  which 
collapsed  so  futilely  and  for  which  the  penalty  was  so  tragic.  But 
these  efforts  can  avail  nothing  before  hard  facts.  When  Tchernaieff 
was  in  England  last  winter,  he  detailed  to  me  the  widespread  ramifi- 
cations of  the  organisation  for  revolt  all  over  Bulgaria,  north  as  weH 
as  south  of  the  Balkans,  of  which  documentary  evidence  and  fullest 
verbal  assurances  were  furnished  to  him  by  the  various  Committees 
outside  Bulgaria,  as  he  passed  through  the  south  of  Bussia  and 
Boumania  on  his  way  to  Servia.  I  could  name  several  gentlemen 
with  whom  Tchernaieff,  during  the  same  visit,  entered  into  the  fullest 
particularity  of  details  on  this  subject.  It  was  by  reason  of  the 
assurances  of  support  and  cooperation  on  which  his  knowledge  of  this 
organisation  entitled  him  to  rely,  that  he  dared  to  violate  strict  mili- 
tary considerations,  and  struck  across  the  frontier  into  Bulgaria  as 
soon  as  Servia  had  declared  war.  We  know  how  feeble  and  patchy 
was  the  rising  of  the  Bulgarians  in  reality,  but  that  was  owing  not 
to  the  scanty  area  of  the  organisation,  but  to  the  unpracticality  of  the 
conspirators  and  the  faintheartedness  of  the  instruments.  There 
was  no  outbreak  at  all  north  of  the  Balkans,  but  do  not  let  it  be 
supposed  therefore  that  there  was  no  organisation  for  revolt.  At 
Poradim,  just  before  the  July  battle  of  Plevna,  I,  in  company  with  a 
Bussian  staff-officer  of  high  position,  fell  in  with  a  Bulgarian  who, 
now  a  thriving  villager  there,  had  during  the  previous  year  been  the 
agent  in  Plevna  of  the  American  Book  Society.    Six  years  previously 
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he  had  been  imprisoned  for  active  disaffection,  but  had  regained  his 
liberty  by  bribery.  He  had  been  the  head  centre  of  the  insurrectionary 
organisation  in  and  around  Plevna  in  1875-6.  He  showed  us  the 
lists  of  membership  and  of  subscriptions — the  latter  not  particularly 
reckless  in  their  liberality.  Everything  had  been  pre-arranged,  but 
when  the  time  came  there  was  not  even  a  '  cabbage  garden '  rising. 
The  conspirators  realised  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  insurrection 
were  two  very  different  things,  and  remained  content  with  the  former 
luxury.  The '  head  centre '  had  thought  it  prudent  to  relegate  himself 
to  village  life  and  to  make  a  friend  of  the  local  moullah  through  the 
medium  of  presents  of  poultry. 

The  Bulgarian  risings,  then,  such  as  they  were,  occurred.  The 
Turks  probably  were  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  organisation, 
but  we  must  assume  that  they  at  least  knew  something.  For  the 
rest,  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  They  had  their  hands  full 
already.  Montenegro  and  the  Herzegovine  were  harassing  them 
sorely :  Servia  was  getting  ready  for  war  with  all  the  energy  of  which 
she  was  capable.  Other  insurrections  threatened  in  other  regions  of 
the  great  incongruous  empire.  This  one  at  least  was  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hand ;  it  must  be  crushed,  stamped  out,  annihilated.  The 
barbarian  had  got  his  provocation,  and  the  savage  strain  in  his  blood 
went  aboil.  We  all  know  what  happened  in  the  hapless  regions  where 
afterwards  Mr.  MacGahan  wrote  and  Lady  Strangford  worked.  It  can 
be  the  task  surely  of  no  decent  man  to  be  the  apologist  of  the  Turkish 
wild  beasts  who  ravaged  and  ravished  in  those  fell  days.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  indignation  is  misplaced  against  wild  beasts,  who  simply 
do  what  *  'tis  their  nature  to '  when  provocation  kindles  the  savage 

*  streak '  in  their  nature.  What  is  the  use  ?  It  is  folly  to  feel  wroth 
with  the  elephant  who  goes  '  must '  and  pulverises  his  mahout.  He 
is  *  must,'  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.1 

But  the  Turkish  barbarities,  like  the  Bulgarian  actual  risings, 
were  localised.  Perhaps  the  Turks  were  ignorant  of  the  North  Balkan 
complicity ;  perhaps  they  ignored  it ;  perhaps,  seeing  it  had  come  to 

1  Nor  can  the  barbarians,  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  horrors  of 
Batak  and  Prestovica,  urge  in  extenuation  that  the  history  of  races  claiming  the 
graces  of  civilisation  can  afford  them  some  instances  which,  in  some  sense,  they  can 
cite  as  precedents.  It  is  a  calumny  that  a  modern  Galgacns  might  have  said  of  the 
men  restoring  quietude  to  the  north  of  Scotland  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  Duke  William  of  Cumberland,  malignantly  styled  the  Butcher — *  soUtudiitem 
faciunt,  paccm  appellant*  It  is  the  most  baseless  chimera  that  a  British  general  still 
alive,  commanded  with  his  suave  *  Ah,  exactly,  a  thousand  thanks ! '  that  a  batch  of 

*  niggers  '  should  be  blown  from  the  mouths  of  British  cannon,  whom  two  words  of  in- 
quiry would  have  proved  to  be  performing  menial  service  to  his  own  column,  or  that 
British  lancers  in  the  same  campaign  could  boast  of  having  three  women  spitted 
on  their  lances  at  the  same  time.  Pelissier, '  alias  Le  Roy,'  was  one  of  the  mildest 
of  men,  and  the  insurgent  Arabs,  who  died  in  the  caverns  of  Dahra,  perished 

'from  accidental  asphyxiation.  It  is  a  ridiculous  untruth  that  the  military  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  regards  the  Red  Indian,  is  that  of  deliberate 
extermination.  In  the  annals  of  Poland,  1831  is  a  halcyon  year,  and  as  for 
Monravieff,  he  was  soft-hearted  to  a  fault. 
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nothing,  they  gave  no  heed  to  it  at  all.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  all  my 
wayfarings,  from  the  Lorn  near  to  the  Vid,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Balkans,  I  could  neither  hear  of  nor  find  human  being  who  had 
suffered  because  of  the  business  of  last  year ;  and  I  am  sure  I  inquired 
sedulously  enough.  I  found  no  man  scored  with  yataghan  slashes,  no 
woman  with  a  story  of  outrage,  which  from  my  later  experiences  I 
believe  she  would  have  been  frank  enough  with  if  she  had  cause  to 
speak.  Last  year's  straw  stack  stands  in  the  farmyard  of  every 
Bulgarian  cottager ;  the  colour  of  its  thatch  proves  that  his  habitation 
is  not  an  erection  of  yesterday.  The  two-year  colt  trots  on  the  lea  along 
with  the  dam  and  the  foal.  His  buffaloes  are  mature  in  their  ugliness ; 
his  wife's  white-metal  water  pails  are  pitted  with  the  dints  of  years. 
And  if  the  belongings  of  the  rural  Bulgarian  furnish  testimony  to  the 
hitherto  stable  security  of  his  way  of  life,  not  less  do  the  surroundings 
of  the  townspeople  prove  their  abiding  conviction  of  non-molestation. 
Of  the  vines  whose  leaves  and  tendrils  spread  with  verdant  green  shade 
over  the  garden  arbours  of  Sistova,  and  whose  fruit  clusters  dangle  on 
the  brown  fronts  of  Drenova's  old  oaken  houses,  the  gnarled  stems  are 
as  thick  as  my  wrist.  Pretty  Maritza  of  Tirnova  shows  you  proudly 
her  blooming  balsams,  and  tells  you  how  she  took  the  trouble  to  bespeak 
the  seed  a  year  in  advance  from  a  famous  balsam  cultivator  across  the 
Balkans  in  Kesanlik.  It  is  to  be  doubted  now  whether  he  will  ever 
grow  balsams  more.  Her  mother  displays  the  yet  remaining  large 
stock  of  her  last  autumn's  preservings.  And,  by  the  way,  it  was  of  this 
same  mother  that  the  tale  was  written  to  England  how  the  Pasha 
had  informed  her  he  would  hang  her,  and  indeed  had  even  fixed  the 
day  for  the  operation,  on  the  charge  of  concealing  some  obnoxious 
personage.  I  was  given  to  understand,  indeed,  that  some  unpleasant 
communications  had  passed  between  the  Pasha  and  the  good  lady, 
but  how  much,  or  little,  she  was  perturbed  thereby,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  she  did  not  desist  from  her  placid  preparation  of 
paprika  paste — no,  not  on  the  very  day  named  or  reported  to  have 
been  named  for  disqualifying  her  from  the  further  enjoyment  of  that 
dainty. 

The  Turkish  soldiers,  when  the  Russians  made  good  their  footing 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  evacuated  Sistova  without  so 
much  as  breaking  a  twig  on  the  front  of  a  Bulgarian  house.  Their 
civilian  brethren  had  already  departed  with  like  unanimity  of  harm- 
lessness.  The  disorganised  bands  of  soldiers  fell  back  through  the 
rural  villages  without  so  much  as  filching  a  Bulgarian  goose  or  re- 
quisitioning a  Bulgarian  egg.  A  Turkish  army  abode  for  days  around 
Bjela,  and  finally  departed,  its  rearguard  consisting  of  irregulars, 
without  a  jot  of  injury  wrought  on  the  townfolk  or  their  property. 
All  along  the  Turkish  retreat  from  the  Jantra  to  the  Lorn,  the  Bul- 
garian experienced  the  same  immunity.  The  Turkish  inhabitants 
quitted,  and  the  Turkish  troops  ran  away  from  Tirnova  without  a  blow 
or  a  robbery.    It  may,  in  fine,  be  said  that  the  Turks  departed  abso- 
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lutely  harmlessly  out  of  the  territory  from  the  Danube  to  the  Balkans, 
of  which  the  Russians  stood  possessed  when  their  area  of  occupation 
was  largest.  How  the  Bulgarians  requited  this  forbearance — or  im- 
munity, if  the  other  word  seems  to  ask  too  much — will  have  to  be  told 
later. 

As  the  Kussians  have  drawn  in  from  the  outskirts  of  that  area, 
and  the  Turks  have  occupied  the  vacated  territory,  the  immunity 
has  ceased.  It  is  not  given  to  barbarians  to  accept  with  Christian 
resignation,  or  civilised  phlegm,  the  spectacle  of  their  dwellings  wan- 
tonly razed,  their  crops  stolen  and  sold,  their  little  garden  patches 
obliterated.  They  know  that  the  miserables  they  find  unaccountably 
remaining  in  the  villages,  deprived  of  Russian  protection,  were  the 
culprits.  They  know  that  these  welcomed  the  enemy  of  the  Turk, 
acted  as  his  guides,  served  him  as  spies,  and  found  in  him  a  customer 
for  the  Turkish  crops.  They  know  that  these  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
hapless  retreating  Turkish  villagers  in  July,  and  slew  them  ruthlessly 
— men,  women,  and  children — when  the  safe  chance  offered.  So  the 
4  unspeakable '  Turk  lets  the  rough  edge  of  his  barbarism  come  upper- 
most again,  and  perpetrates  atrocities — inflicts  reprisals  ?  Bah !  what 
matters  it  about  a  form  of  words  ? 

III.  The  Bulgarians. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  saying  a  good  deal  of  the 
Bulgarians  when  writing  under  the  preceding  heading,  and  so  much 
are  the  two  subjects  intermingled  that  in  writing  under  the  present 
heading  I  cannot  hope  wholly  to  exclude  reference  to  the  Turks.  It 
must  be  understood  that  as  I  have  never  been  across  the  Balkans, 
my  observations  in  the  character  of  a  witness  must  be  held  as  apply- 
ing exclusively  to  the  Bulgarians  between  that  range  and  the  Danube 
within  the  region  of  the  Russian  occupation.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  this  country  is  Bulgaria  proper,  where  the  Bulgarian 
race  is  purest :  the  Roumelian  Bulgarians  are  affected,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  by  a  considerable  miscellaneous  intermixture  of  other 
races. 

An  outspoken  Russian  of  my  acquaintance,  after  a  large  cam- 
paigning experience  of  them,  gave  it  as  his  belief  regarding  the 
North-Balkan  Bulgarians  that  they  must  either  be  the  result  of  a 
temporary  lapse  in  the  creative  vigilance,  or  that  they  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  refutation  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  My  Russian  friend  had  doubtless  good  cause  of  disgust  for 
the  Bulgarians,  but  I  venture  to  regard  his  expressions  as  rather  too 
strong.  My  experience  of  the  Bulgarians,  indeed,  is  that  they  have 
fewer  of  the  attributes  calculated  to  kindle  sympathetic  regard  and 
beget  genial  interest  than  any  other  race  of  whose  character  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  judging.  But  they  have  some  good  points,  more 
especially  the  rural  Bulgarians.     They  have  prospered  by  reason  of 
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sedulous  industry  practised  to  some  extent  at  least  tinder  arduous 
conditions,  and  this  is  an  unquestionable  merit.  Their  prosperity 
has  indeed  been  used  as  an  argument  why  the  Turks,  whose  bent  is 
far  from  being  so  keenly  toward  industry,  and  who  accordingly  do  not 
display  evidences  of  so  great  material  prosperity,  should  therefore 
cease  to  be  the  master  people.  It  is  not  for  me  to  combat  this  or 
any  other  argument,  but  I  may  venture  to  suggest  that  if  a  maximum 
of  prosperity  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  criterion,  we  Britons  must 
retire  en  masse  into  private  life  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  element  in 
our  midst.  It  tells  doubtless  in  favour  of  the  Bulgarian  that  he  is  in 
name  a  Christian ;  although  his  '  evidences  of  Christianity,'  so  far 
as  I  have  cognisance  of  them,  consist  chiefly  in  his  piously  crossing 
himself  in  starting  to  drive  a  vehicle  for  the  hire  of  which  he  has 
charged  double  a  liberally  reasonable  sum,  after  having  profusely 
invoked  the  name  of  the  Saviour  to  corroborate  his  asseverations 
that  the  price  he  asks  is  ruinously  low.  He  cannot  be  denied  a 
certain  candour,  which  sometimes  has  a  cynical  flavour  in  it,  as 
when  he  coolly  tells  a  Bussian,who  in  the  character  of  his  f  deliverer ' 
is  remonstrating  against  his  withholding  of  supplies  or  his  extor- 
tionate charges  for  them,  that '  the  Turk  was  good  enough  for  him, 
and  that  he  didn't  want  deliverance.'  The  Bulgarian  is  singularly 
adaptive.  He  realised  his  *  deliverance '  with  extreme  promptitude 
of  perception,  resulting  in  bumptious  arrogance.  He  drove  his  ox- 
cart with  nonchalant  obstinacy  in  the  only  practicable  rut,  and 
grinned  affably  when  your  carriage  springs  were  broken  in  scram- 
bling out  of  it  to  pass  him.  In  the  towns  he  held  the  crown  of  the 
causeway;  in  the  country  regions  near  the  forepost  lines  he  sees 
it  to  be  expedient  to  pursue  the  career  of  a  double  spy  and  a  double 
traitor. 

In  the  preceding  section  I  have  spoken  at  length  of  his  material 
prosperity  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  '  deliverers.'  The  two  races — 
Turk  and  Bulgarian — dwelt  apart ;  and  the  Bulgarian,  as  he  drove 
his  wainload  of  bearded  wheat,  or  his  herd  of  plump  cattle  and  fertile 
brood  mares  down  the  slope  to  his  white  cottage  among  its  corn- 
stacks  bowered  among  the  trees  by  the  fountain,  must  often  have 
smiled  grimly  as  his  eye  caught  the  barer  farm-yards  and  the  scantier 
comfort  of  the  Turkish  quarter,  and  the  ramshackle  hovels  among 
the  scrappy  tobacco-plots  of  the  Circassian  squatters  on  or  beyond 
the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The  Bulgarian  kept  the  village  shop, 
and  the  Turk,  when  he  came  for  his  necessaries,  had  to  sniff  the  hated 
odour  of  pork  sausages.  The  village  swarmed  with  Christian  pigs, 
free  to  roam  into  the  Turkish  quarter  till  chevied  by  Moslem  dogs. 
If  in  the  towns  and  large  villages  the  Bulgarian  ear  had  to  put  up 
with  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  from  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  the 
Osmanli  were  fain  to  tolerate  the  clangour  of  the  bells  from  the  glit- 
tering towers  of  floridly  ornate  Christian  churches.  For  every  mosque 
in  Bulgaria  there  are  at  least  three  churches.    Draw  near  to  Sistova 
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from  what  direction  you  will,  the  sparkle  of  the  metallic  covering 
of  the  towers  of  churches,  imposing  in  all  the  showy  garishness  of 
Byzantine  architecture,  first  meets  the  eye.  From  the  Bussian 
batteries  on  the  blood-stained  height  of  Badisovo  you  discern  where 
lies  Plevna  nestling  among  the  foliage,  not  by  the  slender  white 
minarets,  but  by  the  glittering  domes  and  stately  spires  of  her 
Christian  churches. 

If  ever  one  race  owed  a  deep  obligation  to  another,  the  Bulgarians 
did  to  the  Turks,  for  the  forbearance  of  the  latter  in  leaving  them 
and  theirs  unmolested  in  the  evacuation  before  the  advancing 
Bussians  in  the  last  days  of  June  and  in  July.  The  non-molestation 
on  the  part  of  those  * unspeakable '  barbarians  was  as  thorough  as 
that  on  the  part  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  German  army  of  occu- 
pation, which  Manteuffel  marched  from  out  the  gates  of  Verdun 
through  fertile  Lorraine  and  over  the  new  frontier  line  bisecting  the 
battle-field  of  Gravelotte.  And  how  was  this  forbearance  requited — 
a  forbearance  that  might  have  gone  far  to  dim  the  memory  of  the 
conventional '  four  centimes  of  oppression '  ?  The  moment  the  last 
Turk  was  gone  from  Sistova — not  before,  for  your  Bulgarian  is  not 
fond  of  chancing  contingencies — the  Bulgarians  of  that  town  betook 
themselves  to  the  sack,  plunder,  and  destruction  of  the  dwellings 
vacated  by  the  Turks.  They  might  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  the  Circassians,  so  dexterous  and  efficient  was  their  handiwork. 
I  have  seen  few  dismaler  spectacles  than  that  presented  by  the 
Turkish  quarter  of  Sistova  when  I  visited  it  two  days  after  the 
crossing.  To  me,  as  representing  a  journal  whose  goodwill  the  Bul- 
garians cherished,  the  Bulgarian  patres  conscripti  of  Sistova  strove 
to  mitigate  the  disgrace  of  this  wanton  outrage.  It  had  been  wrought 
by  the  scum  of  the  place  while  as  yet  order  had  not  succeeded  to 
anarchy — the  Cossacks  had  had  a  hand  in  it,  which  was  a  lie — the 
town  was  ashamed  of  the  outburst  of  spite,  for  which  nevertheless  it 
was  hinted  there  was  some  palliation  in  the  *  four  hundred  years  of 
oppression.'  But  stern  measures  had  been  taken  to  arrest  any  further 
devastation  (there  was  little  left  to  wreck),  a  committee  had  been 
formed  to  collect  into  the  care  of  the  authorities  all  the  plunder, 
penalties  had  been  enacted  for  its  retention,  and  the  effects  were  to 
be  stored  to  await  the  return  of  the  owners,  to  whom  in  the  mean- 
time— some  of  them  being  understood  not  to  have  gone  far — over- 
tures were  to  be  sent  begging  their  return  and  assuring  them  of  safety. 
I  went  out  from  among  the  patres  conscripti,  and,  ascending  the  stair- 
case in  the  minaret  of  a  mosque  which  had  been  wrecked  and  defiled, 
saw  from  the  summit  Bulgarian  youths  pursuing  unchecked  the  work 
of  wanton  destruction  on  outlying  Turkish  houses.  If  the  committee 
was  ever  formed  at  all,  no  results  followed.  The  plunder  remained 
with  the  plunderers ;  nobody  was  punished. 

The  conscript  fathers  of  Sistova  told  me  also  that,  to  save 
Bulgaria's  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  emissaries  would  be  sent 
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out  into  the  villages  and  towns,  praying  their  inhabitants  to  behaviour 
more  worthy  of  civilisation  than  Sistova  had  been  able  to  compass. 
If  they  were  sent  with  such  a  message,  it  must  have  been  read  back- 
wards by  the  recipients.  In  every  town  and  village  of  Bulgaria 
whence  the  Turkish  inhabitants  have  fled,  their  houses  were  at  once 
wrecked,  the  huts  of  the  Circassian  burnt  to  the  ground.  Colonel 
Lennox  and  Lord  Melgund  must  be  able  to  testify  with  how  great 
order  the  Turks  evacuated  Bjela.  I  can  speak  to  the  unharmed  state 
of  the  place  when  I  entered  it  while  as  yet  the  Turkish  irregulars  were 
not  out  of  sight.  I  can  speak  also  to  the  zest  with  which  its 
Bulgarian  inhabitants  began  to  wreak  their  spite  on  the  houses 
of  the  Turks  as  soon  as  they  believed  that  the  presence  of  Arnoldi's 
dragoons  on  the  heights  above  the  place  deprived  the  work  of  any 
risk.  Before  the  Emperor  came  to  Bjela,  it  took  some  days  to 
repair  or  clear  away  the  dilapidations  wrought  in  the  Turkish  bey's 
house  which  he  was  to  inhabit,  and  after  all  His  Majesty  could  not  but 
have  noticed  evidences  of  the  ravage  which  had  been  wrought  on  it. 
Now  this  bey  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  Bjela  Bulgarians.  He 
had  effectually  kept  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians  from  molesting 
them,  and  they  had  begged  the  good  man  not  to  go,  assuring  him 
that  they  would  tell  the  Russians  how  much  they  owed  him.  He 
had  to  reply  that  his  orders  from  Constantinople  were  imperative, 
and  farewells  passed  with  protestations  of  mutual  goodwill.  If  the 
bey  had  thought  better  of  it,  and  had  come  back  next  day,  he  would 
have  returned  to  a  house  wrecked  by  his  wellTwishers  of  the  day 
before.  For  aught  I  know,  the  fittings  and  timbers  of  the  abandoned 
Turkish  houses  of  Tirnova  still  furnish  its  Bulgarian  inhabitants  with 
their  supplies  of  firewood.  This  was  so  the  last  time  I  was  in  Tirnova, 
in  the  end  of  August. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Prince  Tcherkasky's  candid 
opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Bulgarians  for  civic  self-government. 
I  never  had  but  one  occasion  to  appeal  to  an  official  Bulgarian, 
and  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  I  had  bought  a  pony  from  a 
Bulgarian  citizen  of  Sistova.  As  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  moment 
to  take  the  animal  away,  I  handed  to  the  vendor,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  half  the  purchase  money,  and  a  trifle  to  keep  the  pony 
well  till  I  should  send  for  it  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  transaction 
occurred  in  the  man's  own  house ;  he  was  no  horsecoper,  but  every- 
thing around  him  indicated  that  he  was  a  respectable  citizen.  Two 
days  later  I  sent  my  servant  for  the  pony.  On  his  way  he  met  the 
citizen  riding  the  beast.  My  servant  hailed  him,  whereupon  he 
immediately  wheeled  about  and  gallopped  off  to  parts  unknown. 
My  servant,  and  subsequently  myself,  visited  his  residence,  where  his 
sister,  who  was  his  housekeeper,  smiled  blandly  upon  us,  and  declared 
herself  ignorant  whither  he  had  gone  or  when  he  would  return.  I 
made  a  formal  complaint  in  writing  to  a  Bulgarian  official  in  the 
police-office  indicated  as  the  right  man  to  whom  to  complain,  but 
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never  again  saw  either  citizen,  pony,  or  money.  The  complaint  died 
a  natural  death. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  of  what  was  virtually  the  civil  war 
between  the  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  which  fringed  the  edges  of 
General  Gourko's  operations  across  the  Balkans.  I  speak,  it  is 
true,  from  hearsay  evidence,  but  there  could  be  no  better  nor  more 
direct  hearsay  evidence.  The  Bulgarians  begged  arms  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  received  them ;  then,  hot  with  the  fell  memories  of  last 
year,  and  conscious  that  Russians  were  with  and  for  them,  they 
fell  on  the  Turks  with  the  most  ruthless  reprisals.  I  anticipate 
with  interest  the  publication  of  his  experiences  by  Mr.  Rose,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Scotsman^  who  accompanied  General  Gourko's 
advance,  and  in  whose  way  fell  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  conduct  of  armed  Bulgarians.  Be  it  understood  I  am  not 
blaming  them  for  what  they  did.  I  neither  praise  any  one  nor 
blame  any  one.  But  this  I  say,  that  all  the  Turks  are  reported  as 
having  done  on  their  reoccupation  of  the  districts,  the  Turkish  grip 
on  which  was  temporarily  let  go  by  reason  of  Gourko's  raid,  is  on 
■  credible  evidence  not  one  whit  more  barbarous  than  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Bulgarians  towards  the  Turks  when  Gourko's  star  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  barbarian  has  acted  like  a  savage  in  his  reprisals ; 
the  Christian  acted  equally  like  a  savage  in  what  were  virtually 
his  reprisals  for  what  happened  a  year  previously.  The  one  *  terror  * 
has  but  followed  on  the  other.  Apologists  for  the  proven  barbarity 
of  the  Bulgarians — men  who  acknowledge  that  they  saw  them  driven 
away  with  horror  by  Russian  officers  from  their  work  of  slaughter- 
ing Turkish  wounded,  over  whom  an  advancing  Russian  column  had 
passed — advance  the  plea,  ad  culpam  minvtndam,  that  the  Bulgarians 
have  at  least  not  ravished.  There  is  told  a  different  tale  in  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  four  Jewish  ladies,  sisters,  now  forlornly  resident 
in  the  house  of  a  merchant  banker  in  Bucharest  of  their  own  faith 
«— outraged  by  God  knows  what  ruffiandom  of  uncounted  Bulgarians 
in  sight  of  their  own  father  as  he  lay  dying  murdered  in  his  own 
house  in  Carlovo. 

I  ought  to  say  that  what  I  have  incorporated  in  the  foregoing 
article  has  been  gathered  by  me  piecemeal  with  constant  assiduity, 
by  dint  of  personal  investigation  and  questioning.  I  have  tried  never 
to  let  an  opportunity  dip  of  getting  even  a  scrap  or  a  sidelight  of 
information.  My  medium  of  questioning  was  my  servant,  a  Servian 
of  whose  truthfulness  I  have  had  long  experience,  and  who  spoke 
Bulgarian  with  the  fluency  of  a  native,  and  Turkish  and  Russian 
very  fairly.  I  may  add  that,  as  a  Serb,  he  was  a  bitter  Turko-phobe, 
and  that  all  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Bulgarians. 

Abchd.  Forbes. 
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SUN-SPOTS  AND  FAMINES. 

The  Madras  Famine  gives  emphasis  to  a  series  of  researches  made 
by  isolated  observers  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  common 
result  to  which  these  researches  point,  is  a  more  direct  connection 
between  solar  activity  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  earth 
than  was  previously  suspected.  This  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  independently  of  a  priori  considerations.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  gradual  building  up  of  the  connec- 
tion has  been  the  aversion  on  the  part  of  each  investigator  to  draw 
general  inferences  from  the  special  result  at  which  he  had  arrived. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  examine  the  common 
direction  to  which  these  isolated  observations  point,  and  to  inquire 
how  far  the  common  result  is  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  a  priori  from  recent  solar  work. 

Exactly  a  century  ago  scientific  men  were  discussing  the  start- 
ling announcements  made  by  De  la  Lande  concerning  the  constitution 
of  the  sun.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow  had  discovered,  as  he  thought, 
that  the  solar  spots  which  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  had  proved  a 
stumbling-block  for  astronomers,  were  simply  great  yawning  chaems 
in  the  outer  atmosphere  of  that  luminary.  De  la  Lande  had  fallen  upon 
this  conclusion  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  and  declared  that  they 
were  nothing  but  the  higher  and  more  irreducible  parts — the  moun- 
tains, in  fact — of  a  solid  sun  exposed  from  time  to  time  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  a  sea  liquid,  fiery,  and  so  transparent,  that  round  the  bases 
of  these  solar  hills  the  shallower  portions  of  the  molten  ocean  might 
be  detected. 

This  announcement  gave  a  tone  to  subsequent  work.  To  Sir 
William  Herschel,  who  outstripped  even  De  la  Lande  in  imaginative 
power,  the  spots  were  parts  of  a  cool,  habitable  globe.  We  are  told 
of  mountainous  countries  with  peaks  six  hundred  miles  high,  and 
the  outer  shining  envelope,  according  to  him,  was  so  constituted  that 
while  it  gave  light  and  heat  to  all  the  members  of  the  solar  family, 
its  brilliance  was  tempered  in  such  a  manner  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cool  solid  sun  beneath  as  to  render  life  possible. 

The  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  swept  away  these  beau- 
tiful dreams.  In  such  inquiries  the  telescope  has  given  place  to  the 
spectroscope,  and  no  fact' is  now  more  certain  than  that  the  sun  is  a 
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huge  incandescent  globe,  the  very  coolest  visible  portion  of  which  is 
glowing  with  a  heat  which  transcends  all  our  earthly  fires. 

This  is  no  vague  statement  put  forth  without  evidence,  or  in  the 
absence  of  ascertained  facts.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  exte- 
rior of  this  vast  furnace  is  now  to  a  great  extent  known,  and  the 
physical  astronomer  can  easily  detect  when  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
vapour,  now  of  iron,  or  now  of  magnesium,  is  shot  up  from  below  to 
recruit  the  glow  of  the  exterior. 

We  have  called  the  sun  a  furnace,  but  this  word  must  be  used  with 
a  qualification.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  due,  not  to  combustion  as  in 
our  ordinary  fires,  but  to  the  vivid  incandescence  of  each  particle 
brought  about  by  the  original  contraction  of  the  vaporous  globe,  or  by 
causes  even  more  remote  and  unknown.  But  this  we  know,  that 
the  energies  at  work  on  the  sun  are  not  always  constant.  At  times, 
there  are  spots  on  its  surface  of  such  enormous  magnitude  that  they 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  at  others,  it  is  apparently  as  spotless  as 
the  most  eager  of  Galileo's  adversaries,  who  had  the  dictum  of  Aristotle 
to  defend,  could  have  desired.  At  times  again,  glowing  vapours  rush 
up  from  its  bowels  with  such  persistence  that  the  careful  observer  is 
sure  to  catch  a  sight  of  their  eruptions  whenever  he  looks  for  them. 
At  other  times,  they  are  invisible  for  months  together. 

Strange  forms  are  also  seen,  exquisite  in  colour,  fantastic  beyond 
description  in  outline  and  of  stupendous  magnitude.  These  are  the 
solar  prominences  or  red  flames,  the  existence  of  which  was  formerly 
revealed  to  us  in  eclipses  only.  Like  the  spots,  and  like  the  eruptions, 
they  wax  and  wane.  At  one  time  a  dozen  may  be  visible  round  the 
edge  of  the  sun,  some  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  miles  high ;  at 
other  times  there  is  scarcely  the  most  feeble  indication  of  this  form 
of  solar  activity.  The  sun,  then,  may  not  only  be  likened  to  a  furnace 
the  heat  of  which  is  beyond  expression ;  but  it  may  be  likened  to  a 
furnace,  the  intensity  of  which  is  apparently  variable. 

The  next  point  is  that  the  apparent  variation  in  activity  is  not 
irregular  and  therefore  unpredictable,  but  that  it  is  regular  and 
predictable,  at  all  events  within  certain  limits.  The  variation  is  in 
fact  periodic,  and  the  solar  phenomena  to  which  we  have  referred 
vary  together ;  that  is,  when  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  uprushes 
of  heated  matter  from  below,  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  spots 
and  the  greatest  number  of  prominences. 

All  these  phenomena  ebb  and  flow  once  in  eleven  years.  So 
that  every  eleven  years  we  have  the  greatest  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  uprushes,  spots,  and  prominences ;  and  between  the  periods 
of  maximum  we  have  a  period  of  minimum,  when  such  manifestations 
are  almost  entirely  wanting.  In  fact,  the  spots  may  be  taken  as  a 
rough  index  of  solar  energy,  just  as  the  rainfall  may  be  taken  as  a 
convenient  indication  of  terrestrial  climate.  They  are  an  index,  but 
not  a  measure  of  solar  activity ;  and  their  absence  indicates  a  reduc- 
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tion,  not  the  cessation,  of  the  sun's  energy.    Whether  this  reduction 
means  one  in  a  hundred  or  one  in  a  thousand  we  do  not  know. 

If  we  now  pass  from  the  sun,  the  great  reservoir  of  energy  in  our 
planetary  system,  to  our  own  earth,  we  find  a  very  different  order  of 
things.  The  incandescence  of  our  planet  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and 
the  loss  by  radiation  of  its  internal  heat  is  now  so  small  and  varies 
so  slightly  in  a  long  period  of  time,  that  as  compared  with  a  period 
of  eleven  years  we  may  regard  this  heat  as  a  constant  quantity. 

It  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  thus  to  clear  the  ground  for 
the  general  statement,  now  an  accepted  fact  of  science,  that  with  the 
exception  of  tide  work,  all  our  terrestrial  energies  come  from  the  sun. 
In  the  great  modern  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  we  have 
not  only  proof  that  the  actual  energy  stored  up  in  our  planet  is  con- 
stant, but  that  the  solar  energy  is  the  great  prime  mover  of  all  the 
changeable  phenomena  with  which  we  are  here  familiar,  especially  in 
the  inorganic  world. 

That  energy  gives  us  our  meteorology  by  falling  at  different  times 
on  different  points  of  the  aerial  and  aqueous  envelopes  of  our  planet, 
thereby  producing  ocean  and  air  currents,  while,  by  acting  upon  the 
various  forms  of  water  which  exist  in  those  envelopes,  it  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  rain,  and  cloud,  and  mist.  Nor  does  it  stop  here.  It  affects 
in  a  more  mysterious  way  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
magnetism  of  the  globe  itself. 

If  the  energy  radiated  from  the  sun  were  constant,  we  should 
expect  that  the  terrestrial  conditions  which  depend  on  the  amount 
of  solar  energy  received  at  any  one  place,  would  be  constant  too. 
The  daily  change  due  to  the  earth's  rotation,  the  yearly  change  brought 
about  by  the  earth's  revolution,  would-be  there ;  but  there  change 
would  stop.  The  fire,  as  well  as  the  air,  earth,  and  water,  would 
be  constant  quantities.  But  suppose  the  fire  to  be  variable :  in 
other  words,  suppose  the  solar  energy  to  change  in  amount  from  year 
to  year.  To  the  daily  and  annual  changes  of  our  terrestrial  phenomena 
would  then  be  added  another  change :  a  [change  absolutely  irregular 
and  unpredictable  if  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  solar  energy 
were  subject  to  no  law ;  but  a  change  as  regular  as  the  daily  and  the 
yearly  one,  if  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  solar  energy  were  subject 
to  a  law.  The  period  of  the  additional  terrestrial  change  would 
agree  with  the  period  of  the  solar  change,  whatever  that  might  be ; 
and  to  the  daily  and  yearly  response  of  the  earth  to  the  solar  energy, 
there  would  be  superadded  an  additional  change,  depending  upon  and 
coincident  in  the  main  with  the  period  of  the  solar  change.  We 
have  said  coincident  in  the  main,  because  it  is  easy  to  imagine  in  the 
case  of  meteorological  phenomena  dependent  upon  a  long  train  of 
intermediate  influences  between  the  impact  of  the  solar  energy  and 
the  final  result,,  that  time  would  be  taken  for  their  development.  In 
this  case,  although  the  dependence  would  be  there  an  exact  coin- 
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cidence  would  not.  There  would  be  a  lagging  behindhand  this  lagging 
behind  would  possibly  not  be  the  same  at  different  latitudes. 

We  come  now  to  the  facts,  accepting  sun-spot  frequency  as  the  index 
of  solar  activity.    Without  dwelling  upon  previous  work,  the  actual 
enumeration  of  sun-spots  was  undertaken  in  1826  by  Hofrath  Sch wabe 
of  Dessau,  and  patiently  carried  out  by  means  of  a  daily  scrutiny  of 
the  sun's  surface.    His  eye-observations  have  been  improved  upon  by 
accurate  measurements  of  the  solar-spotted  area,  by  the  late  Mr* 
B.  C.  Carrington  at  Kedhill,  and  by  the  solar  work  at  the  Kew  Obser- 
vatory, conducted  by  Dr.  W.  De  la  Bue  and  Professor  Balfour  Stewart* 
Similar  observations  are  now  in  progress,  and  photographs  of  the 
sun-spots  are  being  taken  in  France,  Germany,  Bussia,  Italy,  and 
Greenwich.  Dr.  Budolf  Wolf  has  reduced  the  materials  thus  obtained 
to  a  uniform  standard,  and  published  a  list  of  the  relative  number 
of  sun-spots  for  each  year  since   1750;   the  data*  for  the  earlier 
years  being,  however,  of  less  value  than  for  the  later  period,  during 
which  daily  delineations  of  the  sun's  surface  have  been  going  on* 
Dr.  Wolf's  list  exhibits  eleven  complete  cycles  of  sun-spots,  from 
1750  to  1870,  giving  an  average  of,  as  nearly  as  possible,  eleven 
years  to  each  cycta    The  individual  cycles  vary  within  certain  limits, 
but  the  largest  variations  appear  in  the  last  century  and  early  in  the 
present  one,  before  the  commencement  of  Hofrath  Sehwabe's  continu- 
ous observations  in  1826. 

Are  these  cycles  of  solar  activity  coincident  with  any  well-marked 
cycles  in  the  atmospheric  or  other  conditions  of  the  earth  ?  The 
inquiries  into  such  a  coincidence  have  been  directed:  to  four  classes 
of  terrestrial  phenomena.  They  are :  first,  periodical  variations  in 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  electrical  activity ;  second,  periodical  varia-r 
tions  in  temperature;  third,  the  periodicity  of  wind  disturbances, 
hurricanes,  and  cyclones;  fourth,  periodicity •  in  the  rainfall  It  is 
with  the  last  class  of  phenomena  that  we  have  specifically  to  deal  in 
this  article.  But  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  the  results,  arrived  at 
with  respect  to  the  first  three. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  terrestrial  magnetism  and  electrical 
activity.  A  freely  suspended  magnet,  although'  it  poiflta  in  one 
direction,  is  nevertheless,  within  small  limits,  always  in  motion* 
Certain  of  these  motions  depend,  as  is  well  known,  t^pon  the  hour  of 
the  day,  but  the  magnet  is  also  liable  to  irregular,  abrupt  fluctuations, 
which  cannot  be  connected  with  the  diurnal  oscillations.  While 
Hofrath  Schwabe  was  engaged  in  delineating  the  sun-spots,  Sir 
Edward  Sabine  was  conducting  a  series  of  observations  with  regard 
to  these  spasmodic  affections  of  the  needle.  He  found  that  such 
fluctuations  are  most  frequent  in  years  of  high  sun-spot  activity. 
Van  Swinden  had  suggested,  but  only  suggested,  a  periodicity  in  the 
irregular  movements,  as  far  back  as  1785.     Gauss  had  made  further 
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discoveries  between  1834  and  1837.    Arago's  observations  from  1820 
to  1830  were  reduced  and  published  in  1854,  in  such  a  form  as  to 
prove  that  a  minimum  period  of  magnetic  variations  had  occurred  in 
1823-24,  a  year  of  minimum  sun-spots ;  and  that  a  maximum  period 
of  such  variations  had  occurred  in  1829,  a  year  of  maximum  sun- 
spots.    In  1851  Dr*  Lamont,  of  Munich,  published  his  long  con- 
tinued researches,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  cycle  in  magnetic 
variations,  occupying  on  an  average  ten .  and  a  third  years.     Sir 
Edward  Sabine,  in  1852,  carried  forward  the  work  by  a  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.     He  subsequently  communicated 
the  results  of  a  series  of  records  between  1859  and  1864,  of  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  force  magnetometers  at  the  Kew  observatory, 
with  a  Note  showing  their  connection  with  the  sun-spots  and  giving 
interesting  historical  details.    He  observed,  too,  that  the  fluctuations 
of  the  magnet  were  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  displays  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  auroral  displays 
occur  most  frequently  in  years  of  maximum  sun-spots.     Dr.  Wolf, 
now  of   Zurich,  and  M.   Gautier  of  Geneva,  had  independently 
remarked,  in  1852,  the  coincidence  of  Lament's  decennial  magnetic 
period  with  Schwabe's  period  of   sun-spots.      In    1865   Professor 
Loomis,  of  Yale  College,  supplied  further  evidence  on  the  range  of 
magnetic  declination  and.  auroras,  in  their  relation  to  sun-spots.    He 
concluded  that  the  auroras  observed  in  Europe  and  America  exhibit 
a  true  periodicity,  closely  following  the  magnetic  periods,  but  not 
perfectly  identical  with  them.    He  believed  that  a  sun-spot  is  the 
result  of  a  disturbance  of  the  sun's  surface,  with  some  emanation 
from  Che  sun  which  is  felt  almost  instantly  upon  the  earth.    Signer 
Schiaparelli,  in  1875,  brought  out  with  great  clearness  the  relations 
between  the  sun-spot  periods  and  the  variations  in  the  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle.    In  the  same  year  also,  Sophus  Tromholdt 
contributed  to  the  Zeitschrift  der  ost.  GeseUschaft  fur  Meteorologis 
a  Note  on  the  connection  of  auroras  with  .the  sun-spot  periods.    In 
1876  Dr.  J.  A.  Broun  presented  the  results  derived  from  observa- 
tions of  magnetic  declination  made  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  at  Trevandrum.    He  gave  the  mean  duration  of  the  mag- 
netic cycle  at  10*45  years,  and  supplied  a  very  valuable  chart  show- 
ing the  decennial  period  of  the  diurnal  range  of  magnetic  declination 
and  sun-spot  area  from  1784  to  1876.     The  curves  of  this  elaborate 
and  most  interesting  chart  place  the  general  coincidence  of  the 
magnetic  and  sun-spot  cycles  in  a  clear  light.     Dr.  Broun  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  sun-spot  activity  is  not  an  exact 
measure  of  magnetic  action,  'each  is  a  distinct  result  due  to  the 
same  cause.'     The  whole  question  has,  during  the  present  summer 
(May  1877),  been  reviewed  by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  a  dis- 
tinguished worker  in  the  same  field.    He  has  exhibited  the  solar 
spots,  magnetic  declination,  and  aurora  displays,  from  1776  to  1872, 
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in  curves  which  follow  each  other  with  an  indisputable  coincidence. 
He  further  examines  the  connection  of  these  three  coincident  cycles 
with  planetary  configurations :  a  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Fritz  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1871,  and  previously  studied 
with  much  care  by  Dr.  De  la  Rue  and  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  at 
Kew  (1854-66).  To  sum  up ;  magnetic  observers  now  hold.that  not 
only  do  the  spasmodical  affections  of  the  needle  follow  curves  closely 
coincident  with  the  solar  spots, ( but  its  diurnal  oscillations  are  not 
less  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  sun's  surface.9 

Such  magnetic  disturbances  have  very  practical  results.  Tele- 
graphy and  telegraphic  lines  form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
new  commercial  undertakings  of  our  day.  During  periods  of 
maximum  magnetic  disturbance,  telegraphic  communication  between 
points  so  close  as  London  and  Dover  is  sometimes  interrupted.  Mr. 
Charles  V.  Walker,  superintendent  of  telegraphs,  presented  an  impor- 
tant paper  in  1 86 1  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  magnetic  storms  and  earth- 
currents.  He  described  the  remarkable  disturbances  in  communication 
which  took  place  in  1848,  a  year  of  maximum  sun-spots,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1859,  just  before  the  next  year  of  maximum  sun-spots 
(1860).  The  first  period  of  disturbance  appeared  to  his  staff  to  be  an 
altogether  '  abnormal '  one.  '  We  did  not  then  know,'  writes  Mr. 
Walker,  <  as  we  now  do,  that  these  disturbances  have  a  cycle  of  about 
eleven  years  from  the  maximum  period  of  activity  to  the  next  maxi- 
mum.' An  idea  of  the  violence  of  such  magnetic  storms  may  be  derived 
from  the  Dover  clerk's  entry  on  September  2,  1859  :  'This  morning, 
on  opening  the  office,  I  found  the  needles  of  both  instruments  firmly 
blocked  over  to  the  left,  and  although  the  handles  were  firmly  held 
over  to  the  right  to  counteract  the  power,  to  my  surprise  I  found 
that  our  battery  power  had  not  the  slightest  effect.  ...  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  our  working  the  instru- 
ment ;  needles  continuing  firmly  fixed  over,  and  this  has  continued 
for  upwards  of  half  an  hour.'  This  disturbance  was  of  such  magnitude 
and  of  so  long  duration,  that  the  operators  were  unable  to  supply  an 
adequate  narrative  of  it,  as  '  they  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  clear  off 
the  telegrams  which  accumulated  in  their  hands,  by  other  less 
affected,  but  less  direct  routes.'  Mr.  Walker  has  retained  no  record 
of  the  earth-currents  during  the  last  period  of  maximum  sun-spots 
(1870),  but  the  disturbances  on  the  lines  were  not  of  so  marked  a 
character.  He  holds  as  an  established  fact  that  *  earth-currents, 
disturbed  magnetometers,  and  aurora  are  parts  of  the  same  pheno- 
menon,' and  in  a  recent  letter  to  one  of  the  writers  of  this  article,  he 
reaffirms  his  conviction  regarding  the  relationship  between  earth-cur- 
rents, telegraphic  disturbances,  and  sun-spots. 

The  second  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  a  periodicity  coinciding 
with  the  sun-spot  cycle  is  believed  to  have  been  discovered,  has  refer- 
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ence  to  solar  radiation  and  thermometry  variations.  For  reasons 
which  would  require  too  much  space  to  detail,  various  difficulties 
complicate  this  line  of  research,  and  we  should  state  at  the  outset, 
that  the  evidence  is  less  complete  and  satisfactory  than  that  which 
connects  magnetic  disturbances  and  rainfall  with  sun-spots.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  show  the  kind  of  complication  to  which 
we  refer.  If  the  earth  had  no  atmosphere,  all  the  solar  energy  would 
be  incident  and  operative  on  the  earth's  surface,  where  perforce  our 
measuring  instruments  are  placed.  But  the  earth  has  an  atmosphere 
which  is  the  vast  scene  of  the  play  of  the  solar  energies ;  and  the 
work  done  there  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  more  energy  there  is  in 
operation,  the  more  effectively  is  the  direct  energy  of  the  sun  screened 
from  the  surface.  Further,  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  to  show 
that  the  vapour  of  water,  like  the  vapours  of  the  metals,  exists  in 
various  molecular  conditions,  some  of  which  are  transparent  and 
others  opaque  to  those  rays  which  affect  our  thermometers.1  The 
thermometric  inquiry  divides  itself  into  several  distinct  branches,  such 
as  the  direct  solar  radiation  or  calorific  intensity  of  the  sun's  light,  the 
daily  temperature  range,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature.  We  shall 
very  briefly  state  the  conclusions  at  which  observers  have  arrived  during 
the  last  ten  years,  without  criticism  or  any  expression  of  opinion. 

In  1867  Mr.  Joseph  Baxendell  communicated  the  results  of  a 
scrutiny  of  the  Solar  Radiation  Registers  kept  at  the  Radcliffe  Ob- 
servatory, Oxford,  from  1856  to  1864.  He  came  to  the  following 
conclusions,  among  others.  First,  that  the  calorific  intensity  of 
the  sun's  light  is  subject  to  periodical  changes,  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  which  correspond  respectively  with  those  of  sun-spot 
frequency.  Second,  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  heating  rays  of 
the  sun  .consist  of  two  kinds,  differing  in  intensity,  and  subject  to 
periodical  changes ;  the  times  of  maxima  of  one  kind,  and  those  of 
minima  of  the  other,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  times  of 
maximum  frequency  of  solar  spots.  Mr.  Baxendell  also  pointed  out 
a  connection  between  the  mean  monthly  variation  of  solar  radiation 
on  cloudless  days,  and  the  mean  monthly  daily  range  of  the  magneto- 
meter. In  1871  he  published  his  further  researches  on  the  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  barometric  pressure,  temperature,  and  rainfall, 
under  different  winds  during  a  period  of  solar-spot  frequency.  He  found 
that  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  three  elements  under  discussion, 
which  corresponded  very  closely  in  the  times  of  their  maxima  and 
minima  with  those  of  sun-spot  frequency.  In  1875  Mr.  H.  T. 
Blanford,  Meteorological  Reporter  at  Calcutta,  stated,  from  experi- 
ments conducted  in  Bengal :  '  The  result  is  to  me  very  striking,  and 
if  not  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  direct  variation  of  the  sun's  heat 

1  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  aqueous  vapour  produced  at  the  period  of 
minimum  sun-spots  would  be  more  transparent  to  the  heat-rays  than  that  produced 
at  other  times. — J.  N.  L. 
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with  the  number  of  spots  and  prominences,  certainly,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  strongly  confirms  Mr.  BaxendelTs  conclusions.'2  In  the  same 
year  Professors  Balfour  Stewart  and  Rosooe,  from  an  investigation  of 
the  heating  effects  of  the  sun,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
more  sunshine  at  London  in  years  of  maximum,  than  in  years  of 
minimum  solar  disturbance.  Next  year,  1876,  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart  found  that  the  winter  temperature-range  at  Kew  apparently 
depends  on  the  sun-spot  period,  being  greatest  at  times  of  maximum 
sun-spots,  and  least  at  times  of  minimum  sun-spots.  This  year,  1877, 
he  has  raised,  and  produced  evidence  upon,  the  interesting  question 
whether  the  mean  daily  range  does  not  depend,  among  other  influences, 
on  the  state  of  the  sun's  surface  with  regard  to  spots. 

Meanwhile,  another  series  of  observations  had  been  going  on,  not 
with  black  bulb  thermometers  for  solar  radiation,  but  with  reference 
to  the  mean  annual  temperature.  In  1870  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth, 
the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  published  the  result  of  observa- 
tions made  from  1837  to  1869,  with  thermometers  sunk  in  the  rock 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  heat  wave  occurs  every  eleven  years  and  a  fraction, 
its  maximum  slightly  lagging  behind  the  minimum  of  the  sun-spot 
cycle.  Next  year,  1871,  Mr.  E.  J.  Stone,  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  examined  the  temperature  observations  recorded 
during  thirty  years  at  the  Cape  under  his  predecessor,  Sir  T.  Maclear. 
He  stated  that  the  temperature  and  sun-spot  curves  presented  an 
agreement  so  close  as  to  compel  him  to  believe  that  the  same  cause 
which  leads  to  an  access  of  mean  annual  temperature  leads  equally  to  a 
dissipation  of  solar  spots.  Here  also  we  find  the  maximum  heat  slightly 
lagging  behind  the  minimum  spots.  In  1873  Signor  Celoria,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  sun-spot  periods  with  the  rainfall  at  Milan  firoih 
1763  to  1872,  came  to  the  result  that  the  coincidence  was  marked, 
but  not  very  decidedly.  Dr.  W.  Koppen's  papers  in  the  Zeitschrift 
der  d8terreichi8chen  Oesellschaft  fur  Meteorologie  for  August  and 
September,  1873,  form  the  most  important  contribution  upon  the 
question.  He  endeavoured,  with  an  elaboration  and  completeness 
not  previously  attempted,  to  present  the  earth's  temperature  in 
connection  with  sun-spots  for  the  hundred  years  preceding  1870.  He 
divided  the  thermometric  returns  into  two  great  classes :  those  taken 
within  the  tropics,  and  those  belonging  to  the  extra-tropical  zones. 
The  barest  summary  of  his  researches  would  occupy  several  pages. 
In  a  carefully  prepared  chart,  he  exhibited  the  rainfall  and  sun-spot 
curves  from  1768.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  he  had 
thermometric  returns  only  from  the  northern  temperate  zone.  The 
curres  do  not  show  a  coincidence ;  whether  from  the  local  character 
of  the  temperature  returns,  or  from  the  uncertain  value  of  the  sun-spot 

*  We  should  add,  however,  that  a  communication  has  just  appeared  (Nature, 
October  11,  1877),  from  Mr.  Hill,  in  Northern  India,  differing  from  Mr.  Blandford'a 
conclusions. 
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curve,  we  need  not  here  inquire.  After  the  year  1826,  when  the 
sun-spot  data  become  metre  trustworthy,  the  case  is  entirely  different* 
The  cufres  follow  each  other  in  a  most  striking  manner ;  and,  indeed, 
he  states  that  from  1816  to  1854  the  coincidence  of  temperature 
changes  with  the  sun*spots  does  not  merely  extend  oyer  the  average 
length  of  the  cycles,  but  reflects  all  the  leading  disturbances  and 
peculiarities  of  the  sun-spot  periods.  Dr.  Koppen  further  pojpts  out, 
that  as  the  period  of  increase  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum, 
year  in  the  sun-spot  cycle  is  almost  always  shorter  than  the  period 
of  decrease  from  the  maximum,  to  the  minimum,  so,  on  the  whole, 
is  that  feature  reflected  in  the  temperature  changes.  The  parallelism, 
in  this  series  of  returns,  he  says  with  reference  to  his  table  dealing 
with  the  period  from  1820  to  1854,  is  so  great,  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  accidental  coincidence  of  variations  independent  of  each, 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  his  figures  disclose  many  anomalies.  Thus, 
in  the  tropics,  the  maximum  of  warmth  occurs  a  full  year  before  the 
year  of  minimum  sun-spots ;  while  in  the  zones  beyond  the  tropics  it 
falls  two  years  after  the  minimum.  The  regularity  and  magnitude  of 
the  undulation  of  the  temperature  curve  is  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  tropics,  and  decrease  towards  the  poles. 

With  regard  to  the  third  class  of  phenomena,  Wind  Disturbances, 
the  evidence,  although  less  abundant,  is  more  uniform,  Th^e  fire-, 
quency  of  such  disturbances  at  times  of  maxima  sun-spots  has  been 
observed  independently  by  two  meteorologists  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe.  In  both  cases  their  observations  were  made  in  the 
tropics,  where  wind  disturbances  have  so  violent  and  so  well-marked 
a  character  as  to  admit  of  more  easy  enumeration  than  in  the  extra- 
tropical  zones.  To  our  countryman  Dr.  Meldrum,  Government 
astronomer  at  Mauritius,  belongs  the  honour  of  originating,  with 
the  chief  credit  of  prosecuting,  this  research.  By  a  series  of  care- 
ful observations  he  had,  more  than  five  years  ago,  established  the 
existence  of  a  coincidence  between  the  frequency  of  cyclones  and  sun- 
spots.  In  1872  one  of  the  writers  of  this  article  thus  summarised  the 
results :  '  Mr.  Meldrum  tells  us  that  the  whole  question  of  cyclones 
is  a  question  of  solar  activity,  and  that  if  we  write  down  in  one 
column  the  number  of  cyclones  in  any  given  year,  there  will  be  a 
strict  relation  between  them — many  sun-spots,  many  hurricanes ;  few 
sun-spots,  few  hurricanes.  Mr.  Meldrum  points  out  that  in.  those 
years  in  which  we  have  been  quietly  mapping  out  the  sun-spot  maxima, 
the  harbours  were  filled  with  wrecks  and  vessels  coming  in  disabled 
from  every  part  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean.'  Next  year,  1873,  M. 
Poey,  who  had  conducted  a  similar  research  into  the  hurricanes  of 
the  West  Indies,  communicated  his  results  to  the  Acad&nie  des 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  enumerated  357  hurricanes  between  1750  and 
1873,  and  stated  that  out  of  12  maxima,  10  agreed.  A  careful 
re-examination  of  his  materials  discloses  striking  coincidences ;  but 
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at  the  same  time  we  ought  to  add,  very  serious  discrepancies.  The 
discrepancies,  however,  chiefly  belong  to  the  last  century  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  one.  Since  the  commencement  of  Schwabe's 
continuous  sun-spot  observations  in  1826,  the  common  periodicity  is 
more  strongly  marked,  as  Table  III.  on  p.  600  will  show. 

During  the  present  summer,  1877,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  whether  the  periodicity  thus  observed  in  the  wind  dis- 
turbances of  the  tropics  produces  any  well-marked  results  upon  the 
shipping  of  the  world.  Mr.  Henry  Jeula,  secretary  to  the  late 
Statistical  Committee  of  Lloyd's,  obtained  the  returns  of  marine 
casualties  posted  on  Lloyd's  Loss-book,  from  1855  to  1876.  Con- 
jointly with  one  of  the  writers  of  this  article,  he  worked  out  and 
tabulated  the  information  thus  derived  with  regard  to  the  two  periods 
of  eleven  years  from  1855  to  1876.  It  was  found  that  the  marine 
casualties  disclosed  a  cycle  closely  corresponding  with  the  sun-spot 
period.  The  percentage  of  casualties  on  the  registered  vessels  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  greater  during 
the  maximum  two  years  in  the  common  cycle,  than  during  the  mini- 
mum two  years.  The  percentage  of  losses  on  the  total,  posted  on 
Lloyd's  Loss-Book  during  the  eleven  years,  was  fifteen  per  cent, 
greater  during  the  two  maximum  years  of  the  common  cycle,  than 
during  the  two  minimum  ones.  This  cycle  of  marine  casualties  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  tropical  rainfall,  and  it  will  be  exhibited  side 
by  side  with  the  tabulated  periods  of  the  rainfall  at  Madras.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  two  periods  of  eleven  years- 
for  which  the  returns  of  marine  casualties  are  available,  form  a  very 
narrow  basis  for  a  statistical  induction. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  branch  of  the  inquiry.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Joseph  Baxendell,  in  1871,  found  that 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  rainfall  as  well  as  in  the  temperature 
and  barometric  pressure,  which  corresponded  very  closely  in  their 
maxima  and  minima  periods  with  those  of  sun-spots.  Dr.  Meldrum, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  rain  return  at  Mauritius,  Adelaide,  and 
Brisbane,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  of  a  connection 
between  its  maxima  and  minima  periods,  and  the  corresponding  sun- 
spot  periods,  although  not  absolute,  was  very  striking,  and  demanded 
further  inquiry.  In  1872,  one  of  the  writers  of  this  article  published 
a  paper  entitled  The  Meteorology  of  the  Future,  in  which  was  deve- 
loped the  idea  of  a  connection  between  sun-spots  and  rainfall,  and 
further  evidence  was  produced.  In  1872-73,  frequent  contribu- 
tions appeared  on  the  subject,  but  at  first  with  conflicting  results* 
In  opposition  to  individual  coincidences,  Sir  R.  Rawson  rejoined 
that,  '  assuming  that  sun-spots  affect  all  parts  of  the  globe  equally, 
and  that  periodicity  prevails  in  all  alike,  the  experience  of  Barbadoes 
is  opposed  to  the  theory.'     Dr.  Carl  Jelinek  of  Vienna,  from  an 
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examination  of  fourteen  stations  between  1833  and  1869,  showed 
that  while  a  coincidence  held  good  in  fifty-two  cases,  it  failed  in 
forty-two.  In  1873  the  inquiry  branched  out  in  a  new  direction* 
Gustav  Wex  made  an  examination  into  the  depths  of  water  recorded  in 
the  Elbe,  Rhine,  Oder,  Danube,  and  Vistula,  for  the  six  sun-spot  periods 
from  1800  to  1867.  He  came  to  the  result  that  the  years  in  which 
the  maximum  amount  of  water  appeared  in  the  rivers  were  years  of 
maximum  sun-spots ;  while  the  minimum  amount  of  water  occurred 
during  the  years  of  minimum  sun-spots.  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson, 
Geologist  to  the  B.  N.  A.  Boundary  Commission,  made  a  similar 
inquiry  in  America.  In  1874  he  stated  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  periods  of  maxima  and  minima  in  the  solar-spot  cycles, 
and  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  great  lakes,  though  by  no  means 
absolute,  was  sufficiently  close  to  open  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  In 
the  same  year,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hennessey,  from  an  examination  of  the 
rainfall  at  Masuri  in  India,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  In  1874 
also,  Dr.  J.  A.  Broun,  in  an  analysis  of  the  returns  from  ten  stations, 
considered  it  probable  that  a  difference  of  about  two  inches  in  the 
rainfall  might  be  expected  between  the  years  of  greatest  and  the 
years  of  least  sun-spot  area.  Professor  John  Brocklesby,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  stated  that  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tion pointed  to  a  connection  between  variations  in  the  sun-spot  area 
and  the  annual  rainfall ;  the  rainfall  rising  above  the  mean  when  the 
sun-spot  area  is  in  excess,  and  falling  below  the  mean  in  periods  of 
small  sun-spots. 

At  the  close  of  1876,  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  writers  of 
this  article  to  examine  the  Madras  rainfall  in  connection  with  the 
anticipated  famine.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  him  that  inquiries 
which  deal  with  the  rain  supply  of  India  as  a  yearly  unit  must  be 
essentially  inadequate.  Native  usage  and  speech  strongly  mark  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  factors  in  the  annual  rainfall ;  and  the  local 
system  of  agriculture  is  merely  a  practical  recognition  of  this  meteoro- 
logical fact.  The  summer  monsoon,  with  its  stately  and  ever  shifting 
procession  of  rain-clouds,  marching  over  India  in  aerial  battalions 
from  the  southern  ocean  to  their  resting-place  in  the  Himalayas, 
formed  a  theme  dear  to  the  Sanskrit  poet.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
continent  '  beloved  of  Indra '  had  only  to  sit  still  and  receive  in  her 
lap  the  treasures  which  the  winds  gathered  from  distant  tropical 
seas.  Indra,  the  personification  of  the  Watery  Atmosphere,  won  hi* 
way  to  the  supreme  godhead  of  the  Sanskrit  pantheon  by  the  all- 
powerful  influence  which  he  exercised,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  on  a  popu- 
lation of  husbandmen.  Himself  gracious  and  beneficent,  ever  seeking 
to  shower  his  treasures  on  the  thirsty  earth,  he  was  nevertheless 
restrained,  and  from  time  to  time  prevented,  by  the  evil  spirit,  Vrita. 
Next  to  Indra  came  V&yu,  the  Wind,  representing  in  his  single 
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personality  the  combined  Maruts  or  storm-gods.  The  same  India 
and  V&yu,  the  Watery  Atmosphere  and  the  Wind,  whom  the  Sanskrit 
race  adored  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  our  -era*  still 
decide  each  autumn  the  fate  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  meteorological  year  at  Madras  divides  itself  into  three  parts* 
The  first  of  tbem  extends  from  January  to  the  end  of  April,  with  a 
nominal  rainfall  of  but  half  an  inch  per  mensem.  The  second  com* 
mences  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  lasts  till  the  end 
of  September,  or  beginning  of  October.  It  is  popularly  known -as 
the  south-west  monsoon,  and  if  we  include  in  it  the  month  of  May* 
it  supplies  17  inches  of  the  yearly  rainfall  of  48$ ;  if  we  exclude  the 
month  of  May,  it  yields  15  inches.  In  October  the  northerly  wind 
sets  in,  and  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  derive  from  its  influence 
a  rainfall  of  close  on  29  inches.  In  an  inquiry  such  as  the  present, 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  with  their  sporadic  rainfall  of  half 
an  inch  per  mensem,  may  be  dismissed.  The  two  over-ruling  factors 
in  the  rainfall  are  the  south-west  monsoon  from  May  to  September, 
and  the  north-east  monsoon  from  October  to  December.  If  either 
of  these  monsoons  fails  to  bring  its  supply  of  rain,  or  if  they  both 
fail  partially,  the  result  is  famine.  Of  the  five  Madras  famines  sincQ 
the  institution  of  rain  gauges,  three  have  been  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  winter  monsoon,  one  by  the  failure  of  the  summer  monsoon, 
and  one  by  the  partial  failure  of  both. 

The  Madras  rainfall,  therefore,  furnishes  three  distinctly  marked 
elements  for  comparison  with  the  cycle  of  sun-spots.  There  is  first 
the  north-east  monsoon  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year, 
bringing  its  average  rainfall  of  nearly  29  inches;  second,  the  south- 
west monsoon  from  May  to  September,  supplying  over  17  inches, 
or  15,  if  we  take  it  as  commencing  from  June;  and  third,  the  total 
yearly  rainfall  of  48$  inches.  Does  sun-spot  activity  exercise  any 
influence  upon  the  supply  which  the  two  great  water-carriers  collect 
from  the  ocean  tract  stretching  from  the  southern  pole  to  India,  and 
then  shower  upon  that  country  ? 

As  regards  the  principal  factor,  the  north-east  monsoon,  which 
brings  29  inches  out  of  the  whole  yearly  rainfall  of  48$  inches,  the 
statistics  are  these.  Of  the  six  years  of  minimum  sun-spots,  including 
1876  as  one,  since  rain  gauges  were  kept  at  Madras,  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon has  in  five  had  a  distinctly  deficient  rainfall.  The  average 
rainfall  of  the  north-east  monsoon  during  these  six  years  of  mini- 
mum sun-spots  has  been  only  16*94  inches,  against  the  average  of 
28*90  inches  which  the  north-eastern  monsoon  annually  brought 
during  the  last  sixty-four  years.  The  north-east  monsoon  in  years  of 
minimum  sun-spots  brings  therefore  41  *39  per  cent,  less  rain  than  in 
ordinary  years  ;  or,  put  differently,  it  brings  70  per  cent,  more  rain 
on  the  average  of  64  years  than  in  the  years  of  minimum  sun-spots. 
Nor  is  this  deficiency  confined  to  the  exact  year  of  minimum  sun-spots. 
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Taking  the  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  together  with  the  preceding 
years,  the  north-eastern  monsoon  yielded  25|  per  cent,  less  rainfall 
during  the  twelve  years  thus  made  up,  than,  its  average  yield  during 
the  sixty-four  years  for  which  returns  exist.  Or,  put  in  other  words, 
the  average  water  supply  brought  to  Madras  in  ordinary  years  by  the 
north-eastern  monsoon  is  34£  per  cent,  greater  than  that  which  it 
brings  during  the  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  and  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  them. 

jThe  south-west  monsoon  yields  little  more  than  one-half  the  rain- 
fall which  the  north-eastern  one  supplies  to  Madras.  Its  deficiency 
during  years  of  low  solar-spot  activity  is,  however,  well  marked.  If 
we  take  the  south-west  monsoon  as  commencing  in  June,  it  yielded  in 
each  of  the  six  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  less  rain  than  in  ordinary 
years.  Its  water-supply  during  the  six  years  of  minimum  sun-spots 
averaged  only  12*12  inches,  or  20  per  cent,  less  than  its  normal  rain- 
fell  of  15*13  inches  in  ordinary  years.  If  we  include  the  rainfall  for 
May  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  it  yielded  less  than  its  normal  average 
in  five  out  of  the  six  years  of  minimum  sun-spots.  In  only  one  year 
of  minimum  sun-spots  did  the  south-west  monsoon  (including  the  May 
rainfall)  yield  more  than  its  average  supply,  taken  over  the  sixty-four 
years.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  exceptional  year,  1843,  was 
really  an  exception.  A  great  rain-storm  took  place  in  May,  before 
the  monsoon  had  established  itself,  and  of  a  character  different 
from  the  regular  monsoon  rains.  This  storm  poured  down  a  sudden 
deluge  of  over  14  inches  on  Madras,  and  completely  disguised  the 
average  for  the  monsoon  months,  the  ordinary  rainfall  in  May  being 
just  two  inches.  Deducting  this  rain-storm  in  1843,  the  southern 
monsoon  has  proved  deficient  at  Madras,  whether  we  take  it  to  com- 
mence in  May  or  June,  during  every  year  of  minimum  sun-spots 
since  the  returns  began  in  1813.  This  deficiency  is  well  marked,  not 
only  in  the  years  of  minimum  sun-spots,  but  in  the  years  preceding 
and  following  them.  Thus,  even  including  the  month  of  May  and 
the  exceptional  rain-storm  of  May  1843,  the  southern  monsoon 
during  the  six  years  of  minimum  sun-spots,  and  the  years  immediately 
preceding  them,  yielded,  during  the  twelve  years  thus  made  up,  20} 
per  cent,  less  rain  than  its  average  yield  in  the  sixty-four  years.  Or, 
expressed  in  another  form,  the  water  supply  brought  to  Madras'by  the 
southern  monsoon  is  26£  per  cent,  greater  in  ordinary  years  than  in 
the  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  and  those  immediately  preceding 
them. 

The  two  monsoons  are  the  great  factors  of  the  rain  supply  at 
Madras,  and  their  fluctuations  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  third 
element  of  comparison,  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year.  In  five  out  of 
the  six  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  the  annual  rainfall  fell  short  of 
the  average  supply,  calculated  over  the  sixty-four  years.  The  excep- 
tional year  was  1843,  and  its  exceptional  character  was  due  to  the 
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sporadic  rain-storm  in  May,  already  mentioned.  Even  including  that 
rain-storm,  however,  the  six  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  had  an 
average  rainfall  of  less  than  34£  inches,  against  the  ordinary  annual 
rainfall  of  48£  calculated  over  the  sixty-four  years.  The  minimnm 
years  of  sun-spots,  therefore,  brought  29  per  cent,  less  rainfall  than 
ordinary  years :  or,  put  into  another  form,  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall supply  at  Madras  is  40£  per  cent,  greater  than  in  years  of  mini- 
mum sun-spots. 

In  each  of  the  three  elements  of  comparison,  the  deficient  rainfall 
is  not  confined  to  the  minimum  year  of  sun-spots,  but  includes  the 
preceding  year  as  well.  But  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that  no  nu- 
merical proportion  exists  between  the  actual  number  of  sun-spots  and 
the  number  of  inches.  There  is  a  rain  cycle  of  eleven  years  at 
Madras,  which  coincides  with  the  cycle  of  sun-spots.  The  periods 
of  maxima  and  minima  in  these  two  cycles  disclose  a  striking 
coincidence.  That  coincidence  is  common  to  all  the  three  elements 
of  comparison ;  namely,  the  rainfall  of  the  year,  of  the  great  northern 
monsoon,  and  of  the  south-western  monsoon.  The  following  table 
will  show  this.  The  cycle  of  eleven  years  starts  from  1876  and  runs 
back  to  1813,  at  which  year  the  rain-returns  commence.  The 
eleventh,  first,  and  second  series  in  the  cycle  include  all  the  years  of 
minimum  sun-spots  since  1810,  and  form  the  minimum  group  of  rain- 
fall. 

TABLE  I. 

Eleven  Years'  Cycle  of  Sot-spots  ajtd  Rainfall  at  Madras. 


North-east 

South-west 

Average  annual 

monsoon. 

monsoon. 

Sales  of  yean  in  the  cycle  of 
eleven  years. 

relative  number 

of  sun-spots 

(Wolf's  List, 

1877). 

Total  average 

annual  rainfall 

at  Madras, 

1818-76 

Madras, 
Oct.-Dec. 
Average 

rainfall. 

Madras, 

May-Sept. 

Average 

rainfall, 

1810-75 

1818-76 

1813-76 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

nr;«;««w  f  Eleventh1  series 
Mmmum4  First*     and 
1FoxrP      I    second 8  series 

163 1    av. 

37031    ftv 

1876T  av. 

15781    av. 

lO-sJ12'6 

4207J40*39 

26-49  J2392 

14-08J1*65 

Third 4  and  fourth5  series 

48-6 

49-12 

32-87 

14-89 

fifth0  and  sixth7  series  . 

88-3 

64-64 

31-48 

19-68 

Seventh 8    and     eighth 9 

series   .... 

65-8 

62-36 

80-64 

18-93 

Ninth ,0  and  tenth  n  series 

88-5 

4902 

27-67 

18-63 

Eleventh 12  series     . 

16-3 

3703 

18-76 

16-78 

Namely,  1876, 1865, 1854, 1848, 1882,  1821  [1810,  sun-spots  only]. 

„  1866, 1865, 1844, 1888, 1822  [1811,  sun-spots  only]. 

„  1867, 1856, 1845, 1884, 1828  [1812,  sun-spots  only]. 

„  1868, 1857, 1846, 1885, 1824, 1818. 

„  1869, 1858, 1847, 1886, 1826, 1814. 

„  1870, 1859, 1848, 1887, 1826, 1815. 

„  1871, 1860, 1849, 1888,  1827, 1816. 

„  1872, 1861, 1850, 1889, 1828, 1817. 

„  1878, 1862, 1851, 1840, 1829, 1818. 

„  1874, 1868, 1852, 1R41, 1880, 1819. 

„  1875, 1864, 1858, 1842, 1881, 1820. 

„  1876, 1865, 1854, 1848, 1882, 1821  [1810,  son-spots  only]. 
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The  cyclic  coincidence  may  be  tested  in  another  way.  If  there  is 
a  true  coincidence  it  should  disclose  a  well-marked  minimum  group 
at  the  extremities  of  the  cycle  (in  the  eleventh,  first,  and  second  years) 
and  a  well-marked  maximum  group  in  the  middle  of  the  cycle' (the 
fifth  and  following  years).  The  years  on  both  sides  of  the  central 
wwiTmim  group  should  yield  intermediate  results,  and  when  taken 
together,  should  form  a  well-marked  intermediate  group.  Dividing 
the  cycle,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  number  admits,  into  three  equal 
groups  of  four  years,  we  get  the  following  results. 

TABLE  II. 
Eleven  Ybabs'  Cycle  of  Sto-spots  akd  Rainfall  in  Madras. 


Yean 


AreragB 

relative 

number  of 

•tin -spot* 

(Wolfe  Lilt, 

1877). 

1810-75 


Total  average 
annual  rain- 
fall at 
Madras, 
1813-76 


North-east 
monsoon, 


Oct.-Dec 
Average 
annual 
rainfall, 
1813-76 


South* west 
monsoon, 
Madras. 
May-Sept 
Average 
annual 
rainfall, 
1813-76 


Minimum  Group, 
Eleventh,   first,    and    second 
years  of  the  cycle  of  eleven 
years 

Intermediate  Group. 
Third,  fourth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
years  of  the  cycle  of  eleven 
years  

Maximum  Group. 
Fifth,     sixth,    seventh,     and 
eighth  years  of  the  cycle  of 
eleven  years 


12-6 


43-5 


76-8 


inches 


40-39 


49-07 


53-60 


inches 


30-27 


31-06 


inches 


14*66 


16-71 


19-31 


Has  this  recurring  period  of  deficient  sun-spot  and  rainfall  any 
practical  result  on  the  food  supply  of  the  people  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
present  one,  Southern  India  suffered  an  almost  perpetual  distress.  But 
for  these  years  we  have  no  rain  register ;  and  the  desolation  spread 
by  native  misrule,  together  with  the  drain  of  food  for  great  armies 
in  the  field,  sufficed  to  intensify  every  local  scarcity  to  the  starva- 
tion point.  A  march  of  Tippu  Sult&n  left  a  worse  blight  on  a 
district  than  a  dozen  inches  of  deficiency  in  the  rainfall ;  and  Mar- 
hatt&  raids  were  a  more  direct  and  frequent  factor  of  famine  than  the 
sun-spots.  We  are  destitute  of  the  first  conditions  for  a  scientific 
study  of  the  fcoa  supply,  until  we  reach  the  period  of  settled  British 
rule  and  rain  gauges. 

It  would  be  fruitless,  therefore,  to  extend  the  inquiry  beyond  the 
year  1810,  the  earliest  year  in  the  sun-spot  cycles  with  which  we 
deal.    The  years  of  famine  at  Madras  since  that  date  have  been 
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1811,  1824,  1833,  1854,  1866,  and  1877.  These  famines  were 
caused  by  deficient  rainfall  in  the  preceding  years,  namely,  in  1810, 
1823,  1832,  1853,  1865,  and  1876.  Now,  five  oat  of  these  six 
years  of  drought  fell  within  the  three  years'  group  of  mininiimi  rain- 
fell  and  sun-spots  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables;  the  remaining 
drought  (1853-5)  extended  over  a  year  immediately  preceding  the 
minimum  group  and  two  years  within  that  group ;  the  famine  itself 
resulting  within  the  minimum  group.  Three  of  the  six  years  of 
drought  fell  exactly  in  years  of  minimum  sun-spots ;  one  fell  in  the 
year  preceding  a  year  of  minimum  sun-spots ;  one  fell  in  the  second 
year  preceding  a  year  of  minimum  sun-spots ;  the  remaining  drought, 
1853-55,  fell  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  preceding  a  year  of 
minimum  sun-spots. 

There  have  been  other  years  of  scarcity  in  Madras.  But  the 
above  six  years  were  selected  by  Sir  William  Robinson,  sometime 
Acting  Governor,  as  the  years  of  true  famine,  without  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writer's  speculations  on  the  rainfall,  or  of  any  cycle 
being  supported  or  disproved  by  them.  No  famine  in  Madras  has 
been  recorded  from  1810  to  1877,  caused  by  a  drought  lying  entirely 
outside  the  minimum  group  of  sun-spots  and  rainfall  (as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  tables).  The  only  drought  which  could  be  claimed  as 
an  exception,  1853-55,  extended  over  two  years  within  the  group  ■ 
and  the  year  immediately  preceding  them.  It  is  shown  as  an  excep- 
tion in  Table  III. 

The  foregoing  statistics  refer  to  the  single  station  of  Madras.  • 
They  are,  however,  of  special  value  for  testing  the  coincidence1 
between  sun-spot  frequency  and  the  rainfall,  which  the  north-east 
monsoon  brings  to  Southern  India.  For  that  monsoon  strikes  the 
land  with  all  its  first  vigour  at  Madras.  By  the  time  it  crosses  the 
Eastern  GMts,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  central  plateau,  it  has  got  rid 
of  the  aqueous  burden  which  it  has  carried  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
To  the  table-land  of  Mysore  it  brings  only  eight  inches,  while  at 
Bellfiri  and  in  Haidar&b6d  it  only  supplies  three.  But  even  at  Mysore 
a  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  is  disclosed.. 
Of  four  years  of  minimum  sun-spots  for  which  materials  exist  (1876 
to  1837),  not  one  had  quite  the  full  annual  rainfall ;  and  the  average 
rain  supply  brought  by  the  forty  years  was  close  on  1 6  per  cent,  greater 
in  Mysore  than  the  rainfall  in  the  years  of  minimum  sun-spots. 

To  Bombay,  the  north-east  monsoon  brings  scarcely  any  rain,  and 
the  returns  lately  published  omit  it  as  being  '  immaterial '  in  twenty 
out  of  sixty  years.  The  south-west  monsoon  is  at  Bombay  the  great 
factor  of  rainfall.  According  to  those  returns,  the  rainfall  at  Bombay 
was  more  or  less  below  the  average  in  every  one  of  the  six  years  of 
minimum  sun-spots  during  the  sixty  years.  The  average  rain  supply 
of  the  sixty  years  was  eighteen  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average 
rainfall  in  the  six  years  of  minimum  sun-spots.   A  well-marked  coined- 
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deuce  exists  between  the  eleven  years'  cycle  of  sun-spots  and  the 
rainfall  at  Bombay.  This  will  be  clearly  shown  in  Table  III. 
1  Passing  from  these  two  points  on  the  great  Indian  Ocean  lying 
foorth  of  the  equator,  to  another  station  in  the  south,  we  find  simi- 
lar results.  The  periodicity  in  the  rainfall  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  even  more  strongly  disclosed  in  the  following  table  than  that 
bf  Madras  or  Bombay.  Hie  Australian]  stations  do  not  lie  upon  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  a  great  continent.  The 
evidence  which  they  yield  o«  the  subject  is  meagre  and  irregular ; 
but  such  as  it  is,  it  scarcely  bears  on  an  inquiry  which  deals  with  the 
water  supply  collected  by  the  great  periodical  windfi  from  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  collateral  evidence  with  regard  to  a  common  periodicity  be- 
tween the  sun-spots,  wind  disturbances,  and  rainfall,  may  therefore 
be  ranged  under  ten  heads.  These  are :'  first,  magnetic  declination ; 
second,  electrical  displays  (auroras);  third,  Dr.  Meldrum's  list  of 
cyclones  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  fourth,  M.  Pony's  hurricane  lists  for 
the  West  Indies ;  fifth,  the  marine  casualties  posted  on  Lloyd's  Loss- 
book  ;  sixth,  the  rainfall  at  Madras  brought  by  the  north-eastern,  and 
feeventh,  by  the  south-western  monsoon ;  eighth,  the  annual  rainfall 
at  Madras ;  ninth,  the  annual  rainfall  at  Bombay  (almost  entirely 
brought  by  the  south-western  monsoon);  and  tenth,  the  annual  rain- 
fall at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  have  stated  the  facts  as  regard* 
solar  radiation  and  mean  temperature ;  but  they  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
stipply  a  sufficiently  firm  bads' for  induction.  The  rest  of  the  evidence 
is  exhibited  in  the  table  on  next  page. 

The  main  point  of  inquiry  in  that  table  may  be  thus  stated. 
ts  the  variation  in  solar  activity,  as  indicated  by  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  solar  up-rushes,  spots,  and  prominences,  reflected  in 
terrestrial  phenomena?  Consequently,  does  a  common  cycle  exist  in 
solar  and  terrestrial  phenomena,  in  addition  to  and  independent  of 
the  two  ordinary  cycles  caused  by  the  diurnal  and  by  the  annual 
revolutions  of  the  earth  ? 

To  answer  this  question  we  have  examined  the  results  separately 
arrived  at  by  students  of  five  classes  of  phenomena ;  namely,  the  sun- 
spots  as  an  index  of  solar  energy,  terrestrial  magnetism,  tempe- 
rature, wind-disturbanoes*  and  rainfall.  We  find  that  as  regards 
sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism  a  common  cycle  of  eleven  years 
is  now  an  established  fact ;  that  there  are  indications  (although  not 
proofs)  of  an  eleven  years'  cycle  in  solar  radiation  and  mean 
temperature ;  that  there  is  ample  evidence  of  such  a  cycle  in  wind- 
disturbances  ;  and  absolute  proof  of  a  cycle  of  eleven  years  in  the 
great  factors  of  tropical  rainfall.  We  further  find  that  the  eleven 
years'  cycle  in  the  separate  classes  of  terrestrial  phenomena  corre- 
spond with  the  eleven  years'  cycle  of  sun-spots ;  and  that  with  regard 
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to  the  three  sets  of  terrestrial  phenomena  on  which  we  possess  fullest 
evidence  (magnetism,  wind-disturbances,  and  rainfall),  the  corre- 
spondence is  most  clearly  established.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
paper  we  saw  that  on  a  priori  grounds,  arrived  at  from  recent  solar 
work,  there  was  reason  to  suspect  an  eleven  years'  cycle  common  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  the  sun.  We  have  now  shown,  by 
an  induction  from  widely  separated  but  converging  series  of  facts,  that 
such  a  cycle  exists. 

This  induction  has  a  very  practical  interest.  We  have  seen 
that  the  eleven  years'  cycle  in  terrestrial  magnetism  has  a  direct 
and  important  influence  upon  telegraphic  enterprise ;  that  the  cycle 
of  wind-disturbances  produces  distinct  results  upon  the  percentage 
of  casualties  among  the  shipping  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  cycle  of 
tropical  rainfall  has  a  portentous  coincidence  with  a  cycle  of  famine. 
One  of  the  writers  of  this  article  has  dealt  with  the  subject  purely  as 
a  statistician,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  and  tabulate  all  collateral 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  regarding 
the  cyclic  character  of  the  factors  of  the  Madras  rainfall.  The  other 
writer  has  re-examined  that  evidence  in  its  bearings  on  solar  physics. 
The  conclusions  at  which  they  have  jointly  arrived  are :  First,  that 
notwithstanding  many  apparent  anomalies  and  a  large  area  of  unex- 
plained facts,  the  evidence  suffices  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  com- 
mon cycle;  Second,  that  the  subject  merits  the  earnest  attention 
both  of  men  of  science  and  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  great 
present  problem  of  Indian  administration. 

A  study  of  the  rainfall  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civilised 
government  in  India.  Indra  and  V&yu,  the  Watery  Atmosphere 
and  the  Wind,  are  still  the  prime  dispensers  of  weal  or  woe  to 
the  Indian  races.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  lie  every  year  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rainfall.  The  population  is  a  constant  (or  rather 
an  increasing)  quantity,  emigration  on  any  adequate  scale  being 
incompatible  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  area  of  tillage  is 
also  a  constant  quantity  throughout  a  great  part  of  India,  spare  land 
being  no  longer  available.  But  whether  the  yield  of  the  one  constant 
quantity  will  or  will  not  suffice  for  the  necessities  of  the  other,  depends 
each  autumn  on  the  rainfall — a  quantity  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  altogether  inconstant  and  beyond  calculation.  We  believe 
that  the  supposed  inconstancy  of  the  rainfall  is  simply  the  measure  not 
of  its  freedom  from  law,  but  of  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  think 
it  wise,  from  the  data  here  collected,  to  prophesy  future  famines  at 
Madras ;  although  five  out  of  the  six  famine-causing  droughts  of  this 
century,  since  1810,  happened  at  Madras  within  the  minimum  group 
of  our  cycle,  and  the  sixth  fell  in  that  group  together  with  the  year 
immediately  preceding  it.  The  time  for  safe  prediction  has  not  yet 
come.  But  we  do  think  that  the  cyclic  character  of  the  Madras  rain- 
fall must  henceforth  enter  into  considerations  connected  with  the  food 
Vol.  II.— No.  9.  T  T 
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supply  of  the  people,  and  into  arrangements  for  husbanding  and  dis- 
tributing the  water  supply  of  Madras.     The  problem  is  how  best  to 
conserve  and  utilise  the  rainfall,  not  merely  of  the  year,  but  of  the  cycle. 
Fortunately,  while  the  study  of  the  rainfall  forms  a  prime  State  duty 
in  India,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  better  suited  than 
India  for  meteorological  reseach.     If  a  meteorologist  were  to  sit  down 
and  construct  a  model  field  for  his  inquiries,  he  would  make  a  con- 
tinent stretching  from  near  the  equator  up  into  the  temperate  zone. 
He  would  cut  off  his  field  by  a  great  wall  on  the  north,  with  smaller 
coast-walls  running  down  towards  the  southern  extremity,  and  with 
two  distinct,  regular,  and  well-ascertained  sets  of  winds  playing  from 
a  vast  expanse  of  ocean  upon  each  side.     India  is  precisely  Buch  a 
model.     If  we  are  ever  to  reach  the  great  laws  which  regulate  the 
weather,  it  will  be  by  combining  meteorological  observations  with 
statistical  inductions  in  a  country  like  that,  where  the  general  laws 
have  a  sufficient  space  to  produce  general  results,  and  where  the  dis- 
turbing influences  are  regular  and  well  ascertained.     The  first  step  is 
to  find  the  quantitative  value  and  variations  of  the  several  factors  of 
Indian  rainfall.     Nothing  will  be  accomplished  by  jumbling  together 
rain  returns   from   unhomogeneous  stations,   at  which,    from    their 
situation  and  surroundings,  the  same  factors  act  in  a  totally  dissimilar 
manner.    Thus,  if  the  north-eastern  monsoon  produces  a  periodicity  in 
the  rainfall  of  Madras,  where  it  contributes  twenty-nine  inches  of  the 
total  rainfall,  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  in  not  finding  a  similar 
periodicity  at  Bellari  or  Haidarabad,  where  it  only  yields  three. 
The  figures  for  which  we  have  found  space  in  the  foregoing  pages 
establish  the  cycle  of  rainfall  at  only  two  stations  in  India ;  but 
they  are  the  stations  for  which  returns  exist  for  the  longest  periods ; 
and  at  which  the  two  great  factors  of  the  Indian  rainfall  can  pro- 
duce clearly  marked  effects.     If,  out  <?f  each  thousand  pounds  spent 
on  famine  relief  this  year,  ten  shillings  were  laid  aside  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  physical  laws  of  famine,  we  should  await  the  next  calamity 
with  a  very  different  power  of  dealing  with  it.     The  people  of  Eng- 
land, both  now  and  beforetime,  have  displayed  a  noble  liberality  to 
their  suffering  fellow-subjects  in  the  East.     On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  they  have  not  only  been  liberal  of  their  money :  they  have 
disclosed  an  earnestness  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  an  Indian 
famine,  and  to  find  out  its  causes  and  its  remedies.     Splendid  as  have 
been  their  acts  of  national  sympathy  and  benevolence,  this  desire 
to  arrive  at  a  truer  understanding  of  the  facts  will  prove  of  not  less 
service  to  the  Indian  races,  and  of  not  less  help  and  encouragement  to 
those  on  whom  rests  the  anxious  task  of  Indian  administration. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  here  another  instance  of  how  a  patient 
study  of  the  abstract  truths  of  science  is  fruitful  of  practical  benefits 
to  mankind. 

J.  Norman  Loc&tsr. 

W.  W.  Htotbb. 
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Tub  remarkable  address  on  the  causes  of  Indian  Famines,  lately 
delivered  by  General  Strachey  at  the  Royal  Institution,  opened  with 
a  statement  of  fact  which  had  been  generally  lost  sight  of  until  he 
brought  it  to  notice,  and  the  assertion  of  which  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  that  has  been  said  or  written  on  the  subject  to  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
which  the  subject  is  involved.  When  people  enlarge  on  the  appalling 
fact  that  a  million  of  persons  in  India  are  unable  to  feed  themselves, 
and  are  dependent  on  public  charity  for  the  means  of  sustaining  life, 
they  have  forgotten  that  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  obtains  at 
home.  The  number  supported  on  charity  in  this  country  is  indeed 
just  at  present  somewhat  smaller  than  this,  but  it  forms  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  whole  population  ;  and  while  this  strain  on 
the  resources  of  the  solvent  classes  is  in  India  an  exceptional  and 
occasional  burden,  it  is  the  normal  condition  at  home.  Further, 
when  the  cause  of  the  Indian  Famine  is  said  to  be  that  an  in- 
sufficiency of  food  has  been  produced  in  the  districts  affected,  General 
Strachey  retorts  that  this  also  is  the  chronic  condition  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  produces  barely  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  food 
required  for  consumption  by  it ;  and  that  India,  tried  by  this  standard, 
is  relatively  far  better  off  than  Great  Britain,  for  that  whereas  the  latter 
country  imports  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  food  from  foreign  countries, 
India  has  always  produced  a  sufficiency  within  its  own  territories. 
If  failure  has  occurred  in  the  harvest  of  one  district  or  province, 
there  has  been  a  surplus  in  the  rest.  India  has  never  been  compelled 
in  its  worst  seasons  of  scarcity  to  obtain  its  food  from  abroad,  as 
England  is  obliged  to  do  from  day  to  day. 

Here  unfortunately  the  resemblance  ends.  The  same  work  which 
is  carried  out  at  home  without  any  appreciable  strain  on  the  State,  or 
the  resources  of  the  people  generally,  and  which  suffices  to  raise 
the  objects  of  public  charity  above  suffering  or  even  discomfort, 
is  effected  in  India  at  the  cost  of  a  financial  pressure  which  recoils 
through  every  branch  of  the  administration.  Yet  withal  the  relief 
given  does  not  avail  to  prevent  an  enormous   amount  of  misery. 
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Nor  is  it  only  the  poorest  classes  who  suffer.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  recipients  of  relief,  and  far  exceeding  them  in  numbers, 
comes  an  enormous  population  which  has  just  managed  to  keep  itself 
from  starvation  only  by  parting  with  almost  everything  it  possesses. 
England  spends  its  seven  millions  a  year  on  the  support  of  the  poor, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  population  grows  steadily  richer,  and  the 
burden  of  taxation  lighter.  In  India  the  money  is  found  for  the 
purpose  only  by  a  large  addition  to  the  public  debt,  and  deferring  inde- 
finitely the  prosecution  of  a  variety  of  useful  measures,  in  fact,  by 
starving  every  branch  of  the  administration;  while  the  famine- 
stricken  population  at  the  end  of  the  crisis  have  literally  nothing  left 
but  life.  Their  cattle  dead,  their  savings  spent,  nothing  remains  to 
them  but  the  right  of  tilling  the  land  they  rent.  Nature,  now  more 
kind,  once  again  gives  a  return  for  the  labour — a  labour  piteously 
enfeebled — bestowed  on  the  soil,  and  plenty  once  more  fills  the  land ; 
but  it  is  now  peopled  by  a  race  of  paupers,  and  a  generation  may  pass 
before  the  waste  has  been  made  good  and  the  country  again  assumes 
its  former  condition  of  prosperity. 

To  attempt  to  furnish  a  complete  explanation  why  it  is  that  in 
the  two  countries  the  same  causes  should  produce  such  widely 
different  results,  would  be  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Indian 
economy  ;  but  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  case  suffices  to  disclose 
two  leading  points  of  difference.  In  England  the  larger  part  of  the 
people  is  employed  in  producing,  not  food,  but  commodities  with 
which  food  may  be  procured ;  in  India  an  enormous  majority  of  the 
population  is  engaged  wholly  in  producing  food,  and  food  for  its  own 
consumption ;  and  if  that  crop  fails  them,  they  have  no  means 
wherewith  to  import  a  supply  from  elsewhere.  Secondly,  India 
possesses  no  organisation  for  dealing  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
whole  burden  of  supporting  whom  comes  therefore  directly  on 
the  central  Government.  It  needs  hardly  be  added  that  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  India  bears  an  extremely  small  proportion  to  that 
of  England ;  in  fact  in  the  former  country  such  a  thing,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  If  we 
suppose  a  peasant  cultivator  to  have  accumulated  the  value  of  three 
or  four  ordinary  harvests  in  jewels,  cattle,  and  silver,  a  fourfold  rise 
in  the  price  of  grain  simultaneously  with  the  failure  of  his  own  crop 
leaves  him  soon  absolutely  without  means,  either  to  die  or  to  be  kept 
in  life  as  a  State-fed  pauper. 

Such  being  the  most  prominent  and  striking  conditions  of  the 
case,  the  question  now  arises  on  all  sides,  How  far  is  it  possible  by  any 
administrative  action  to  bring  the  condition  of  India  into  some  sort 
of  relation  with  that  of  England,  and  so  avert,  or  at  any  rate  miti- 
gate, the  ravages  of  famines  for  the  future  ?  A  partial  answer  to  this 
question  is  given  by  citing  what  has  already  been  done  to  palliate 
this  scourge.     Terrible  although  the  present  famine  has  been,  it  may 
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be  said  without  any  exaggeration  that  the  disaster  is  but  trivial  com- 
pared with  what  must  have  been  the  inevitable  result  if  the  various 
public  works  which  have  been  carried  out  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  had  not  been  in  existence.  A  single  line  of  railway 
passing  through  a  tract  of  country  much  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
might  seem,  indeed,  to  go  but  a  small  way  towards  affording  the 
needful  distribution  of  food;  but  if  this  railway  were  non-existent,  the 
Indian  Government  with  the  best  intentions  could  have  done  little 
towards  saving  life ;  the  condition  of  Madras  and  the  Deccan  would 
have  been  little  better  now  than  that  which  eyewitnesses  have  banded 
down  of  Bengal  during  the  great  famine  a  century  ago,  when  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  attempt  to  cope  with  the  disaster,  when  the  people  died 
of  starvation  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  a  desolation  spread  over 
the  country,  the  marks  of  which  have  not  even  yet  been  wholly  erased. 
And  in  addition  to  the  enormous  benefit  conferred  by  improved  com- 
munications, which  furnish  to  the  more  favoured  tracts  the  means  of 
sending  their  surplus  food  to  the  drought-afflicted  regions,  must  be 
set  down  the  incalculable  effects  of  protective  irrigation  works.  Close 
on  the  borders  of  the  famine-stricken  land  there  are  at  this  moment 
tracts  in  the  highest  condition  of  fertility,  where,  it  is  true,  grain  is  at 
famine  price,  but  only  because  it  is  so  much  in  demand  to  send  away, 
and  where  the  cultivators,  elsewhere  so  miserable,  have  never  been  so 
prosperous,  because  never  before  able  to  command  such  prices  for 
their  crops.  From  other  parts  of  India  again,  which  have  not  been 
actually  included  in  the  present  visitation,  but  to  which  until  within 
the  last  few  days  it  threatened  to  extend,  the  reports  came  that  every- 
where the  crops  had  been  burnt  up,  save  the  broad  strips,  many 
hundred  miles  long,  watered  by  the  canals  which  traverse  them.  The 
chance  of  getting  any  harvest  generally,  it  was  said,  depended  on  a 
timely  fall  of  rain,  but*  on  the  irrigated  lands  the  prospect  of  raising 
a  crop  was  absolutely  free  from  chance,  and  the  effect  of  having  these 
protected  belts  would  have  been  to  convert  what  otherwise  must 
have  been  a  famine  into  a  season  of  scarcity. 

If  such  be  the  beneficent  effects  of  opening  up  communications 
and  of  irrigation,  then  surely,  it  is  naturally  said,  this  awful  warning 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  We  may  have  been  remiss  and  partial  in 
our  work  so  far,  and  the  present  calamity  finds  us  only  half  prepared 
to  meet  it ;  but  surely,  so  soon  as  the  difficulty  of  the  hour  has  been 
disposed  of,  we  shall  set  about  making  up  for  lost  time.  There  have 
been  many  warnings  before,  but  none  so  sharp  as  this  ;  now,  at  least, 
we  shall  be  roused  to  the  distinct  perception  of  our  obligations  to 
complete  all  that  remains  to  be  done  to  prevent  such  terrible,  and 
destructive,  and  costly  visitations  for  the  future. 

Such  is  the  opinion  on  this  great  question  which  now  finds  expres- 
sion in  many  quarters,  and  with  more  earnestness  than  has  ever  been 
brought  to  its  advocacy  before ;  and  among  others,  an  eloquent  and 
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weighty  voice  has  been  heard  to  claim  attention  for  bolder  and  more 
extensive  schemes  than  even  the  warmest  advocates  of  this  policy  have 
ever  before  ventured  to  put  forward.  Official  prudence,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  not  been  silent,  but  has  at  once  come  forward  with  a  caution 
against  indulging  in  an  excess  of  sentimental  benevolence  on  this 
head,  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  such  am- 
bitious measures,  and  whether,  if  they  could  be  carried  out,  they  would 
really  insure  the  benefits  expected  from  them.  Thus  the  famine  has 
by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the  old  controversy  on  this  head.  Gene- 
rally, indeed,  up  to  this  time,  during  the  prevalence  of  one  of  these 
calamities,  there  has  been  a  perfect  unanimity  about  the  blessings  of 
roads  and  irrigation,  and  the  Indian  Government  has  been  as  ready 
while  the  crisis  lasts  to  form  good  resolutions  as  a  certain  personage 
when  sick ;  it  is  only  when  the  immediate  effects  of  the  calamity 
have  passed  off,  that  the  advocates  for  letting  things  alone  have  taken 
courage  to  advance  their  opinions.  If  then  they  are  so  early  in  the 
field  on  the  present  occasion,  we  may  conclude  that  the  old  contro- 
versy has  still  to  be  fought  out  from  the  beginning. 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  really  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  protective  works,  and  what  results  are  likely  to 
follow  from  doing  it ;  also  whether  it  will  be  wiser  to  do  it  quickly  or 
to  go  on  quietly.  In  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question,  I  purpose 
to  confine  myself  mainly  to  works  of  irrigation ;  but,  in  conclusion,  I 
shall  offer  a  few  words  on  an  aspect  of  the  case  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  not  yet  been  adequately  considered. 

The  irrigation  works  which  form  so  important  a  place  in  Indian 
economy  are  of  two  kinds :  canals,  and  tanks  or  reservoirs.  Of  the 
former,  again,  the  most  important  are  the  canals  supplied  by  the 
great  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalaya, 
because  their  supply  is  independent  of  the  local  rainfall,  and  the 
annual  melting  of  the  snow  in  summer  fills  the  rivers  at  the  time 
when  water  is  most  needed.  The  principle  on  which  this  class  of 
irrigation  is  conducted  is  simple  and  uniform,  although  the  engineer- 
ing details  of  construction  are  various  and  difficult.  A  weir  or  dam 
is  constructed  across  the  river  bed,  which  raises  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  a  canal  constructed  above  the  weir  carries  off  the  intercepted 
water,  just  as  maybe  seen  in  almost  every  English  stream  which  feeds 
a  mill,  the  process  differing  only  in  the  vastly  greater  magnitude  of 
the  operation,  and  in  the  special  difficulties  presented  by  the  localities 
where  the  headworks  are  situated.  The  rivers  of  Northern  India 
running  after  their  issue  from  the  Himalaya  through  vast  plains, 
which  have  a  gradual  but  slight  fall  towards  the  sea,  the  water  in  the 
canal,  which  is  made  with  a  smaller  slope  of  bed  than  the  general 
slope  of  the  country,  is  gradually  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  then  diverted  into  branch  channels,  and  so  eventually 
delivered  on  to  the  fields.     Thus  if,  for  example,  the  level  of  the  water 
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surface  in  the  river,  at  the  point  where  the  weir  is  constructed,  be  twenty 
feet  below  that  of  the  country,  and  the  general  fell  of  the  country  be 
two  feet  in  the  mile,  a  canal  constructed  with  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  the 
mile  gains  upon  the  country  one  foot  in  every  mile,  and  will  come  to  the 
surface  in  twenty  miles.  These  are,  roughly  speaking,  the  conditions  of 
the  great  Ganges  Canal,  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  which  has  yet 
been  constructed.  For  the  first  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  after  leaving 
the  river,  it  runs  below  the  level  of  the  country,  and  is  therefore 
not  more  available  for  irrigation  than  the  river  itself ;  at  that  dis- 
tance from  its  source  it  comes  to  the  surface,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  its  course — about  800  miles  if  the  different  branches  be  included 
— it  flows  on  or  above  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  its  waters  are 
available  for  distribution  by  the  mere  force  of  gravitation.  Thus  an 
irrigation  canal  is,  in  fact,  an  artificial  river,  differing  from  a  natural 
one  in  that  its  course  is  always  directed  along  the  highest  line  or 
watershed  of  the  country,  instead  of  in  the  lowest  or  drainage  line, 
and  that  its  volume  decreases  instead  of  increases  from  its  source  to 
its  termination.  It  may  be  added  that  the  conditions  of  Northern 
India  are  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  extension  of  irrigation,  being, 
as  it  is,  an  enormous  plain,  presenting  no  obstacle  to  the  construction 
of  such  works,  while  a  constant  supply  of  water  may  be  depended 
on  at  the  season  when  it  is  most  wanted.  Further,  while  this  vast 
tract  is  for  the  most  part  a  corn-producing  country,  where,  conse- 
quently, a  moderate  supply  of  water  is  sufficient  for  ensuring  a  crop, 
it  has  also  but  a  moderate  rainfall,  any  sensible  diminution  of  which 
immediately  results  in  drought  if  not  famine  ;  and  even  in  ordinary 
seasons  it  is  found  that  the  cultivators,  once  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
artificial  irrigation,  demand  a  steady  supply  in  good  seasons  as  well 
as  bad.  Here,  then,  it  might  be  thought,  where  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  are  all  favourable ;  where  the  demand  for  water  is  con- 
stant, and  the  means  of  furnishing  it  can  be  supplied  with  certainty ; 
in  this  part  of  India,  at  any  rate,  everything  would  have  been  done  to 
utilise  to  the  fullest  the  bounty  of  nature.  But  although  a  good  deal 
has  certainly  been  accomplished,  it  is  only  a  part  of  what  can,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  yet  be  effected.  Of  the  great  rivers  which  receive  a 
perennial  supply  from  Himalayan  snows,  the  waters  of  two  have  been 
diverted  in  the  way  just  described.  Two  large  canals  irrigate  the 
country  on  each  side  of  the  River  Jumna,  one  of  them  extending  to  the 
thirsty  but  fertile  tract  which  borders  on  the  Indian  desert.  These 
works,  the  oldest  of  the  kind,  one  being  indeed  a  restoration  of  a  work 
constructed  before  the  British  era,  have  been  extraordinarily  successful 
and  profitable.  The  great  River  Granges  has  been  intercepted  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  largest  canal  ever  constructed.  But  although  both 
these  rivers  have  thus  the  whole  of  their  apparent  streams  diverted 
from  their  channels  at  the  points  where  they  issue  from  the  mountains, 
an  under-stream  still  flows  on,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
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site  of  the  weirs  they  again  present  the  appearance  of  large  rivers. 
Moreover  the  canals  in  question  are  of  a  capacity  to  carry  off  only 
the  minimum  discharge  of  the  rivers ;  but  at  the  driest  season  of  the 
year,  when  water  is  most  in  demand,  the  rivers,  as  we  have  explained, 
are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  a  great  volume  of  water 
runs  to  waste  over  the  weirs.  Here  is  another  opportunity  for  irriga- 
tion which  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  turned  to  account.  A 
large  canal  lately  completed  again  intercepts  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna  at  Delhi,  and  conveys  them  to  Agra  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, and  another  great  canal  is  in  course  of  construction  near 
Alighur  to  receive  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  distribute 
them  in  the  direction  of  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted, the  territory  known  as  the  North-West  Provinces,  the  seat  of 
the  great  empires  and  of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  India, 
the  home  of  the  manly  race  which  furnishes  the  bulk  of  our  soldiery, 
will  be  rendered  secure  from  famine ;  irrigation  will  here  have 
attained  a  full  development ;  the  worst  that  can  happen  will  be  seasons 
of  scarcity  and  high  prices.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  other  portion  of 
the  great  northern  plain,  the  country  known  as  the  Punjab,  a  very 
different  state  of  things  is  disclosed.  The  Punjab  is  watered — or  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  is  not  watered — by  the  five  great 
rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  for  although  a  canal  has  been 
constructed  to  receive  and  utilise  the  waters  of  the  smallest  of  these 
five  rivers,  which  is  doing  most  important  work,  and  another  canal  is 
in  course  of  construction  from  the  Sutlej,  the  waters  of  the  other 
three,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indus  itself,  run  useless  to  the  sea.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Punjab,  where  it  borders  on  the  Himalaya,  has 
usually  a  sufficient  supply  of  rain,  although  this  year  a  famine  seemed 
imminent  till  within  the  last  few  days ;  but  towards  the  south  the 
production  of  crops  is  always  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
a  perpetual  struggle  is  maintained  with  the  neighbouring  desert, 
which  encroaches  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  or  gives  way  a  little, 
from  year  to  year,  according  as  the  rainfall  is  propitious  or  otherwise. 
Here,  then,  with  a  large  and  never  failing  supply  of  water,  and  a 
thirsty  but  fertile  soil  which  will  never  have  a  sufficiency  of  natural 
irrigation,  is  offered  an  enormous  and  almost  untouched  field  for  the 
extension  of  irrigation,  where  success  is  absolutely  certain,  so  far  as 
the  benefit  to  the  country  is  concerned,  and  a  reasonable  return  for 
the  outlay  may  be  confidently  reckoned  upon.  Ten  millions  sterling 
might  be  spent  on  irrigation  in  the  Punjab  with  absolutely  no  risk, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  enormous  advantage  that  would  accrue  from 
assurance  against  drought. 

The  fertile  province  of  Oudh  is  another  of  those  which  might  be 
supplied  with  irrigation  canals  of  this  class,  as  it  is  intersected  by  a 
great  river  rising  in  Himalayan  snows ;  and  a  complete  project  for  a 
canal  to  be  taken  off  this  river  was  elaborated  a  few  years  ago,  and 
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then  shelved  indefinitely.  It  was  said  the  country  did  not  want  the 
water ;  and  in  one  sense  the  assertion  was  true.  In  ordinary  years 
the  rainfall  in  Oudh  suffices  to  give  abundant  harvests.  Here,  then, 
irrigation  work  must  be  regarded  more  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance 
against  famine  than  as  a  profitable  investment,  if  famine  should 
never  again  occur.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Tirhoot,  even  more  favoured  by  nature  in  ordinary  years 
than  Oudh,  was  the  scene  of  the  last  famine  but  one,  the  reservation 
is  a  bold  one  to  make.  A  portion  of  the  six  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  spent  on  that  occasion  to  keep  the  people  of  Tirhoot  alive 
would  have  sufficed  to  cover  it  with  irrigation,  and  to  supply  com- 
munications for  distributing  the  food  which  that  irrigation  would 
produce.  Yet  speculating,  we  may  suppose,  on  the  chance  that 
famine  will  not  recur  in  exactly  the  same  spot,  we  have  not  set  about 
any  effective  steps  for  making  things  safe  in  that  part  of  India. 

Coming  nearer  to  the  seaboard,  to  Bengal  proper,  and  the 
maritime  tracts  of  Orissa,  where  the  large  rainfall  admits  of  rice 
cultivation,  and  the  country  in  most  seasons  labours  under  an  excess 
of  water,  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  that  such  works  will  pay 
a  return  on  their  outlay  within  a  reasonable  time,  unless  by  raising  a 
forced  cess  of  some  sort.  Yet  those  who  would  grudge  the  outlay,  so 
far  unprofitable,  on  the  works  constructed  in  Orissa  since  the  Famine 
of  1866,  which,  if  they  had  been  executed  before  instead  of  after  that 
event  would  have  prevented  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  chapters 
of  Indian  history  from  being  written,  must  surely  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  gambler's  instinct,  preferring  to  run  a  tremendous 
risk  rather  than  to  pay  a  moderate  price  to  ward  off  its  occurrence. 
It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  would  reproach  the  Government 
for  its  extravagance  in  effecting  an  insurance  of  Orissa,  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  still  an  enormous  tract  of  Bengal  which  is  still 
unprotected  in  any  way  against  famine,  but  which  the  teaching  of 
history  shows  to  be  always  liable  to  such  a  catastrophe. 

With  the  snow-fed  rivers  the  highest  class  of  irrigation  ends,  but 
the  great  river  Sone,  in  Behar,  has  been  turned  to  excellent  account 
by  the  grand  work  designed  by  General  Dickens,  now  approaching 
completion,  which  will  irrigate  a  very  populous  district  where  the 
high  average  rainfall  encourages  rice  cultivation,  but  where  the  rain- 
fall is  nevertheless  uncertain. 

Turning  to  southern  India  we  find  a  considerable  system  of  irri- 
gation canals  in  the  Deltas  of  the  Cauvery  and  Godavery  rivers,  the 
construction  of  which  has  been  due  mainly  to  their  persistent  advocacy 
by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton.  These  works  differ  from  those  of  Upper  India 
in  that  the  rivers  in  question  do  not  enter  into  a  level  tract  of 
country,  admitting  of  the  water  being  quickly  brought  on  to  the 
land,  till  the  greater  part  of  their  course  is  run,  so  that  only  their 
deltas  can  be  irrigated  in  this  way.    Further,  these  rivers  do  not  rise 
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in  snowy  mountains,  but  are  dependent  for  their  volume  on  the 
periodic  rains.  The  monsoon  which  fills  their  beds  is  however  that 
which  is  brought  by  the  south-west  wind,  and  very  little  of  this 
reaches  the  dry  country  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  gets  its  direct 
supply  of  rain  from  the  north-east  monsoon  at  another  season  of  the 
year.  If  this  monsoon  should  fail,  still  the  rivers  will  bring  down  the 
rain  of  the  other,  unless,  indeed,  as  has  happened  on  this  occasion,  both 
monsoons  should  foil  consecutively.  Still  these  large  rivers  never 
run  dry,  and  the  deltas  of  the  Cauvery  and  Godavery  have  never 
been  more  prosperous  than  at  the  present  time,  when  the  contiguous 
districts  are  in  such  a  horrible  condition. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  irrigation  in  southern  India  is  effected 
by  means  of  tanks.  These  are  not,  as  the  name  might  import  to 
English  ears,  excavations  in  the  ground  from  which  the  water  has  to 
be  lifted,  but  superficial  collections  of  water  formed  by  carrying  a 
dam  across  the  drainage  line  of  a  watercourse,  or  even  across  the  open 
country.  The  surface  of  the  land  having,  to  speak  generally,  a  slight 
but  uniform  slope  towards  the  east  coast,  the  tank  is  formed  by  an 
embankment  on  three  sides,  that  at  the  lower  end  being  of  uniform 
height,  and  the  other  two  sides  gradually  diminishing  in  height  till 
they  terminate  at  the  level  of  the  ground  which  makes  the  fourth  side. 
These  tanks  in  fact  resemble  the  reservoirs  for  water- works  now  to  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  England,  except  that  they  are  usually  con- 
structed on  more  level  ground,  and  therefore  cover  a  larger  area  in 
proportion  to  their  depth.  The  enormous  number  of  these  works  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Carnatic  will  at  once  attract  the  attention  of  any 
one  examining  a  large  scale  map,  still  more  the  great  size  of  these 
artificial  lakes,  as  they  more  properly  deserve  to  be  called,  an  area  as 
large  as  Windsor  Park  being  not  uncommon.  They  serve  for  the 
storage  of  water  during  the  rainy  season,  and  to  give  it  out  during 
the  dry ;  they  ensure  good  crops  in  ordinary  years  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  them  that  rice  cultivation  is  possible  in  this  part  of  India. 
Unfortunately  the  tanks,  unlike  the  canals,  instead  of  bringing  water 
from  a  distance,  are  supplied  with  local  rain,  and  therefore  fail  just  at 
the  time  when  they  are  most  wanted.  Moreover,  in  a  large  part  of 
the  Deccan,  the  principal  scene  of  the  present  calamity,  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  country  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  tanks 
with  the  same  facility  as  the  gentle  slope  of  the  maritime  districts ; 
the  same  height  of  embankment  in  a  hilly  country  gives  of  course  a 
smaller  area  of  water,  and  the  tank  being  necessarily  in  the  valley,  it 
is  impracticable  to  convey  the  water  to  the  adjacent  uplands.  But 
this  country,  in  which  it  is  thus  the  most  difficult  to  carry  out  pro- 
tective measures,  is  just  that  which  stands  most  in  need  of  them,  for 
it  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  north-east  rains,  and  is  cut  off  by  the 
range  of  western  mountains  from  the  full  influence  of  the  great 
periodic  deluge  known  as  the  south-west  monsoon,  receiving  thus 
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only  a  very  moderate  rainfall,  a  reduction  in  which  below  the 
average  results  in  at  least  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops.  Twice  within 
the  last  few  years  this  great  portion  of  the  Peninsula  has  been  visited 
with  famine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  cultivation  in  force 
here  is  such  that  a  comparatively  moderate  addition  of  water  artifi- 
cially supplied  will  usually  suffice  to  turn  the  scale.  The  apparent 
remedy  in  this  particular  case  against  the  recurrence  of  famine 
ravages  is  such  an  extension  of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  tanks  as 
shall  afford  a  surplus  of  water  in  good  years.  The  conditions  of  the 
problem  cannot  be  stated  with  anything  like  the  same  precision  as  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  great  plains  of  northern  India,  where  the 
conditions  of  the  tracts  still  to  be  supplied  with  irrigation  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  where  irrigation  has  already  been  carried  out,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  establishing  successful  irrigation 
may  be  predicated  with  absolute  certainty.  But  the  fact  remains, 
that  in  ordinary  seasons  an  enormous,  and  in  the  worst  seasons  a  con- 
siderable, volume  of  water  runs  useless  to  the  sea,  a  part  of  which 
might  certainly  be  impounded,  while  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
by  extending  the  fertility  of  this  part  of  the  country  in  good  years, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  which  at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  meet  seasons 
of  scarcity  would  be  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  larger  stores  of 
food  that  would  follow  improved  cultivation.  So  far,  then,  from  the 
case  of  this  part  of  India  being  a  hopeless  one,  with  which  it  ia 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  State  to  interfere  for  good,  this  is  eminently 
a  case  for  the  application  of  preventive  measures  on  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive scale.  A  large  part  of  it  has  been  greatly  neglected,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  land  revenue  settlement  which  obtains  there,  any 
outlay  on  irrigation  can  be  made  to  furnish  an  immediate  return. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  about  the  other  class  of  works  necessary 
to  preserve  India  from  famine,  because  the  necessity  for  extending  com- 
munications really  needs  no  advocacy.  For  want  of  roads  and  railways 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Bengal  Government  did  not  avail  to 
save  a  multitude  of  persons  from  starvation  in  Orissa  eleven  years  ago, 
and  it  needs  not  be  said  that  the  conveyance  of  food  to  the  people  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  has  had 
to  contend  during  the  present  famine.  There  is  therefore  no  danger 
of  this  point  being  lost  sight  of,  though  it  is  perhaps  not  generally 
understood  that  what  has  been  done  in  this  way — wonderful  although 
the  change  has  been  which  it  has  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  India 
during  the  last  twenty  years — is  in  reality  but  a  small  step  towards 
what  still  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  still  tracts  in  India  where 
corn  may  be  at  famine  price,  while  a  short  way  off  the  farmers  are  in 
absolute  distress  because  corn  is  so  cheap  they  cannot  sell  their  crops 
for  enough  to  pay  their  rents  with.  But  the  roads  and  railway  in- 
terests may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.   Each  road  and  railway, 
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finished  brings  to  light  the  need  for  some  new  one  to  act  as  a  feeder ; 
the  progress  of  these  is  sure  to  be  continued  indefinitely.  And  some 
high  authorities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  India  may  be  pro- 
tected from  famine  without  irrigation  works,  simply  by  an  extension 
of  communications.  Famines,  they  argue,  have  hitherto  been  so 
disastrous  because  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  food.  Remove 
this  difficulty  by  opening  up  the  country,  till  India  enjoys  the  same 
facility  of  transport  as  European  countries,  and  it  will  become  as 
free  as  Europe  is  from  the  ravages  of  famine.  In  this  argument, 
however,  the  feet  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  order  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  there  must  not  only  be  the  food  available,  but  also  the 
money  to  buy  it  with ;  and  that  if  the  Indian  villager  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  live  on  the  produce  of  his  little  farm,  and  barely  makes 
two  ends  meet  from  year  to  year,  is  no  longer  able  to  raise  a  crop  in 
consequence  of  a  drought,  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to  starve 
although  a  first-class  railway  may  be  running  past  his  village.  The 
effect  of  improved  communications,  except  so  far  as  they  may  benefit 
the  people  by  opening  up  a  market  for  their  produce  in  good  years 
— as  to  which  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  rate  the  benefit  too  high — 
will  rather  be  to  make  the  task  of  supporting  the  people  more  easy ; 
it  will  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  need  for  supporting  them. 
Irrigation,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  the  appeal  for  aid  unnecessary, 
while  the  vastly  greater  security  and  regularity  it  gives  to  all  the 
operations  of  husbandry  tends  to  raise  the  character  of  the  cultivator, 
to  make  him  both  more  wealthy  and  more  prudent.  But,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  opposition  between  the  two  things,  the  extension  of  com- 
munications and  irrigation  must  go  on  together,  the  one  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  other.  If  from  the  want  of  an  outlet  no  foreign  market 
can  be  found  for  the  produce  of  a  country,  the  effect  of  increasing 
that  produce  by  improved  agriculture — and  in  India  irrigation  is  the 
greatest  improvement  of  which  agriculture  is  susceptible — will  be  to 
add  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  people,  because  there  will  be 
more  food  for  everybody  to  eat.  But  in  the  absence  of  an  export 
trade  the  stock  of  money  in  the  country  will  remain  constant ;  prices 
will  fall,  and  the  former's  profits  will  be  reduced.  But  the  extension 
of  railroads  admits  of  export  trade,  and  it  is  in  the  extension  of  its 
export  trade  that  a  way  must  be  found  for  raising  India  from  its 
present  condition  of  poverty.  As  I  set  out  by  observing,  the  failure 
of  its  food  supply — the  normal  condition  of  England — has  occasioned 
such  dire  distress  to  the  people  of  India  because  they  are  engaged  for 
the  most  part  solely  in  producing  food  for  their  own  consumption ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  they  grow  food  and  other  commodities  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  will  they  become  better  able,  by  accumulating 
wealth,  to  cope  unaided  with  the  failure  of  a  single  crop.  This  is 
obvious.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  less  generally  understood  how  the 
development  of  the  export  trade  will  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  pro- 
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cess  of  impoverishment  caused  by  the  tribute  paid  to  England.  The 
cost  of  that  tribute,  paid  in  the  form  of  pensions  to  the  European 
services,  charges  for  the  European  army  and  for  the  home  establish- 
ments of  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  interest  on  loans  and  railway 
capital,  is  so  many  millions  a  year  abstracted  from  the  people  and 
the  wealth  of  India.  The  tribute  is  paid  by  the  Government,  but 
it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  just  as  much  as  if  it 
were  collected  from  them  direct.  If  the  State  had  not  to  remit 
these  fifteen  millions  a  year  to  England  the  taxation  might  be  re- 
duced to  that  extent,  or  the  money,  if  raised,  might  be  spent  in  the 
country,  and  so  find  its  way  back  to  the  people.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  of  course,  that  India  has  not  got  its  equivalent  for  this 
payment.  Without  the  settled  government  of  which  this  payment 
in  part  represents  the  effect,  no  trade  would  be  possible ;  and  the 
railways  alone  have  increased  already  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  a 
degree  which  far  outweighs  the  burden  of  the  interest  payable  on 
them.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  India  would  be  still  better  off  if 
it  had  got  all  the  benefits  of  good  government  without  having  to  pay 
for  it;  or  if  the  payment  were  made  in  India  instead  of  having 
to  be  remitted  home.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  India  has  now  to 
export  fifteen  millions  sterling  of  commodities — for  the  tribute  in 
effect  is  ultimately  remitted  in  that  way,  although  the  process  may 
be  a  roundabout  one — for  which  it  receives  no  imports  in  return; 
its  imports  are  only  as  much  as  will  balance  its  surplus  exports  over 
and  above  these  fifteen  millions.  These  considerations  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  special  importance  to  India  of  a  development  of  its  export 
trade.  The  tribute  does  not  stimulate  that  trade,  as  has  been  naively 
alleged,  any  more  than,  as  the  late  Mr.  McCulloch  asserted,  heavy 
taxation  stimulates  national  industry.  But  great  national  industry 
renders  heavy  taxation  possible,  and  the  existence  of  an  export  trade 
renders  the  payment  of  the  Indian  tribute  possible  without  the 
country  becoming  poorer ;  and  the  larger  that  trade  becomes,  the 
smaller  in  comparison  will  the  non-effective  portion  of  it  be.  Now 
everybody  has  heard  of  the  export  of  wheat  which  has  just  begun  to 
take  place  from  India,  barely  stopped  even  by  the  famine.  It  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  this  trade  has  not  yet  found  its  legitimate 
outlet.  So  far  it  has  been  shipped  mainly  from  Calcutta ;  but  the 
wheat  is  not  grown  in  Bengal,  it  comes  from  the  north-west  of  India, 
and  travels  over  1,500  miles  of  railway,  because  there  is  no  direct  line 
to  the  seaboard.  So  soon  as  the  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Indus  shall 
be  completed,  and  the  Punjab  placed  in  communication  with  Kur- 
rachee,  its  natural  harbour,  we  may  look  to  see  the  India  corn  trade 
obtain  a  development  such  as  will  sensibly  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
corn  markets  of  the  west.  If  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  were 
carried  out  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain  freely  sup- 
plied with  the  water  which  is  so  readily  available,  its  capacity  for  the 
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production  of  corn  might  be  indefinitely  increased  till  it  became  the 
granary  of  Europe.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  value  such  a 
trade  would  confer  on  India,  nor  on  the  importance  of  ensuring  stabi- 
lity to  this  young  and  rising  industry,  by  insuring  the  crops  against 
the  chances  of  drought. 

The  objection  sometimes  brought  against  irrigation  that  it  tends  to 
make  the  country  unhealthy,  by  interfering  with  the  natural  drainage* 
at  most  amounts  to  saying  that  the  system  has  not  yet  been  perfected, 
and  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  method  for  taking  the  water  off 
which  is  laid  on ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  does  not  produce 
a  tithe  of  the  illness  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  drought.  The 
assumption  which  also  has  been  made  that  the  effect  of  improved 
cultivation  is  to  over-stimulate  population,  General  Strachey  has 
sufficiently  disposed  of  in  the  paper  already  referred  to.  If  peace 
takes  the  place  of  war,  and  life  is  made  secure  against  the  attacks 
of  plundering  marauders,  and  if  the  people  are  maintained  by  charity 
whenever  food  fails  them,  it  will  of  course  follow  that  there  will 
be  more  people  alive  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  die  from 
these  causes ;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
increase  of  population  exceeds  or  even  keeps  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  agriculture. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  irrigation  does  not  pay.  As  regards 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  works  executed,  the  assertion  is  in 
glaring  opposition  to  the  facts.  In  those  parts — which  include  all 
the  south  of  India — where  the  land  is  held  from  the  Government 
direet  on  a  yearly  lease,  the  protective  works  executed  by  the 
Government  as  landlord  the  return  from  which  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  increased  rent,  have  been  extraordinarily  profitable,  the  only 
question  being  whether  they  are  entitled  to  claim  a  dividend  of  from 
50  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  as  the  more  enthusiastic 
disciples  of  an  irrigation  policy  declare,  or  whether  the  account 
should  be  struck  at  the  more  sober  figure  of  15  or  20  per  cent 
In  fact  there  are  cases  when  even  more  than  the  higher  of  these 
figures  might  be  credited  without  exaggeration,  since  it  is  only  by 
means  of  these  works  that  in  a  country  with  a  moderate  rainfall  a 
crop  of  rice  can  with  certainty  be  harvested.  The  great  canals  of 
Upper  India  show  a  less  remarkable  result,  and  indeed  do  not  return 
a  profit  at  first ;  but  if  the  balance  be  struck  on  a  long  term  of  years, 
it  will  show  favourably,  so  that,  although  they  may  not  offer  a 
good  means  of  investment  for  private  persons,  who  want  an 
immediate  return  for  their  money,  they  will  remunerate  the  Govern- 
ment sufficiently,  which  can  afford  to  wait.  In  the  moister  climate 
of  Bengal  the  case  is  different ;  in  most  years  there  is  no  demand  for 
additional  water,  and  a  good  deal  of  not  very  intelligent  criticism  has 
been  levelled  inside  and  outside  Parliament  at  the  policy  which 
sanctioned  the  construction  of  the  Orissa  Irrigation  Works ;  and  no 
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doubt  the  ill  success  of  these  as  regards  the  recovery  of  a  dividend 
has  tended  to  discredit  the  irrigation  policy.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  pays  even  worse  than  Orissa  irrigation,  and  that  is 
famine  relief.  Had  these  works  been  carried  out  ten  years  sooner, 
the  cost  of  the  famine  in  that  quarter  and  some  half  million  of  lives 
would  have  been  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impoverishment  of  the 
people  and  indefinite  check  to  trade  and  prosperity  which  have 
occurred  in  that  quarter  of  India.  The  money  spent  on  the  famine 
in  Tirhoot  would  equally  have  sufficed  to  maintain  that  district  in  a 
prosperous  condition  both  then  and  thereafter.  And  it  may  confi- 
dently be  said  that  ten  millions,  which  appears  to  be  the  latest 
estimate  of  the  present  famine,  spent  beforehand,  would  have  gone  far 
to  prevent  it,  besides  doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  before 
and  after  the  season  of  drought,  and  so  rendering  the  people  better 
able  to  meet  the  calamity,  even  if  it  cannot  be  wholly  staved  off.  In 
feet,  given  the  probability  of  a  famine  occurring  in  any  part  of  India 
—and  who  shall  say  this  is  not  a  reasonable  expectation  ? — and  irriga- 
tion outlay  becomes  a  safe  investment,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
benefit  it  confers  in  good  years.  Unfortunately,  these  workB  have 
hitherto  always  followed  instead  of  preceding  famine,  in  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  each  great  work  marks  the  scene  of  some  previous 
catastrophe.  The  Ganges  Canal  was  the  outcome  of  the  great 
Famine  of  1833 ;  the  new  project  in  the  Doab  of  the  Famine  of  1861 ; 
the  Orissa  works  that  of  1866.  Oudh  has  escaped  famine  so  far, 
and  in  Oudh  no  irrigation  works  have  been  constructed.  We  have 
behaved  in  this  matter  like  the  father  of  a  family  who  spares  no 
expense  in  doctors  and  medicine  when  his  children  are  sick,  but 
withholds  the  food  and  clothing  necessary  to  keep  them  in  health. 

On  a  review  therefore  of  the  needs  of  India  in  different  parts,  now 
brought  to  light  more  forcibly  than  ever  by  the  solemn  warning  which 
has  just  been  given;  when  it  is  seen  that  in  the  Punjab  alone  ten 
millions  might  be  spent  on  irrigation,  not  in  any  speculative  way,  but 
as  a  sober  undertaking,  certain  of  giving  satisfactory  results ;  when 
we  consider  that  the  railway  system  of  the  country  must  continue  to 
receive  a  considerable  further  extension,  if  only  for  the  proper  deve- 
lopment of  the  lines  already  constructed,  and  that  every  railroad 
completed  must  be  furnished  with  its  complement  of  common  roads 
if  it  is  to  be  turned  to  proper  account ;  if  we  consider  these  different 
wants,  especially  under  the  stronger  sense  of  our  duties  and  obliga- 
tions to  India  imposed  by  recent  events,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  Mr.  Bright  exceeded  the  bounds  of  sobriety  in  pro- 
posing an  expenditure  of  thirty  millions  for  this  purpose.  During 
the  last  ten  years  more  than  fifty  millions  have  been  spent  in  Hub 
way  with  borrowed  money,  exclusive  of  the  outlay  out  of  revenue, 
at  least  twenty  millions  more ;  so  that,  assuming  the  outlay  is  to  be 
distributed  over  five  or  six  years — and  schemes  of  public  works  in 
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India  must  take  time  to  execute,  and  be  put  in  hand  with  some  sort 
of  reference  to  the  fixed  character  of  the  agency  to  be  employed — 
a  programme  which  involved  the  spending  of  thirty  millions  within 
the  next  six  years  would  in  fact  amount  to  doing  nothing  more  than 
what  has  been  already  going  on  during  the  same  period.  So  far 
therefore  from  such  an  estimate  partaking  of  the  extravagant,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  a  sober  and  safe  prediction  to  say  that  a  much 
larger  sum  than  this  will  certainly  be  spent  on  public  works  in  India 
in  one  form  or  another  within  the  next  decade.  Nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  that  any  definite  policy  should  be  laid  down  in 
the  matter,  unless  we  give  that  name  to  what  is  often  merely  the 
course  of  events,  creating  a  force  of  public  opinion  which  it  is  found 
impossible  to  resist. 

And  even  if  such  an  estimate  of  future  needs  was  not  justified  by 
reference  to  the  standard  furnished  by  the  past,  still  those  who  are  for 
approving  it  may  fairly  deprecate  the  charge  of  extravagance  or  even 
enthusiasm.  So  far  from  laying  claim  to  the  possession  of  any 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  they  might  fairly  protest  that  they  were 
landed  in  this  conclusion  through  a  defect  of  imagination,  because 
unable  to  realise  the  state  of  things  that  must  arise — the  utter 
embarrassment  and  confusion  that  must  overtake  the  finances  of  India, 
the  desolation  that  must  cover  that  country — if  this  scourge  is  again 
to  visit  the  land  with  all  its  virulence.  If,  for  example,  the  calamity 
which  so  lately  threatened  it — a  calamity  averted  by  the  rain  of  the 
last  few  weeks — of  a  prolongation  of  the  existing  famine  in  an  inten- 
sified and  more  widespread  form,  had  actually  fallen  on  the  land,  then 
the  condition  of  that  unhappy  country  would  inevitably  have  been 
such  as  to  render  the  sufferings  it  has  already  gone  through  appear 
trifling  in  comparison ;  while  to  cope  with  it,  the  efforts  and  devotion 
of  the  Government,  even  if  they  had  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
could  have  been  so  only  at  the  cost  of  complete  disorganisation  of  the 
finances— of  a  victory  only  not  worse  than  ruin.  In  face  of  the 
narrow  escape  which  we  have  just  had  from  this,  the  charge  of  rashness 
and  excess  of  enthusiasm  must  rather  be  placed  on  those,  if  there  be 
such,  who  have  the  hardihood  to  await  such  a  catastrophe  with 
calmness,  or  an  imagination  so  powerful  as  to  see  a  way  of  escape 
from  it. 

Yet  the  alternative  action  of  looking  the  difficulty  in  the  face,  and 
setting  steadfastly  to  work  to  provide  an  adequate  assurance  against 
such  devastations  in  the  future,  is  a  choice  of  difficulties  sufficiently 
grave.  It  is  not  a  mere  throwing  of  bread  on  the  waters,  to  be  returned 
after  many  days  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  may  never  come  back  ;  and  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  urge  a  policy  of  public  works,  as  if  you  had  only  to 
carry  them  out  fast  and  plentifully  enough,  and  the  cost  would  adjust 
itself  in  the  end,  and  all  be  smooth  and  pleasant.  It  is  not  likely 
indeed  that  railways  will  ever  be  a  serious  burden*     Already  the  net 
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charge  on  an  outlay  of  nearly  100  millions — a  sensible  part  of  which 
has  only  not  yet  begun  to  give  any  return,  from  the  works  on  which 
the  outlay  has  occurred  being  still  in  progress — amounts  to  only  half 
a  million  a  year;  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  the  result,  and  this 
burden  may  be  expected  to  decrease  every  year.  Irrigation  works  in 
most  parts  of  India  will  pay  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  eventually, 
although  the  account  has  to  run  over  a  great  many  years  before  this 
result  is  obtained.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  ever  directly  remunerative,  and  the  outlay  from  this  point  of 
view  can  be  regarded  as  only  one  degree  more  profitable  than  outlay 
on  keeping  people  alive  during  famines,  although  happily  a  long  in- 
terval in  the  scale  of  utility  separates  the  two  cases.  The  outlay  on 
roads,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  no  case  recovered  by  the  maker.  And 
even  as  regards  railways,  although  the  return  may  be  speedy,  still  if 
the  capital  has  to  be  found  in  England,  it  adds  to  the  amount  of  gold 
payments  by  India,  which  are  already  the  cause  of  so  much  embar- 
rassment both  to  the  finances  and  trade  of  that  country. 

The  question  then  arises,  How  can  the  needful  work  of  the  future 
be  paid  for  ?  Shall  the  public  debt  of  India  be  suffered  to  go  on 
increasing  indefinitely,  or  can  some  other  way  be  found  of  providing 
for  its  execution  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  proposal  that  England 
should  come  to  the  rescue  with  a  free  gift  for  the  purpose.  The 
objections  to  offering  and  receiving  such  aid  have  been  sufficiently 
exposed,  and  to  the  reasons  already  made  public  might  be  added  that 
given  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  India's  public  servants. 
To  confer  such  help,  said  this  distinguished  man,  would  be  a  public 
misfortune  for  India,  because  it  would  afford  an  excuse  to  the  Govern- 
ment once  more  to  put  off  looking  the  famine  question  boldly  in  the 
face.  Hitherto  we  had  been  satisfied  to  go  on  dealing  with  each 
emergency  as  it  arose,  taking  no  thought  for  the*  future.  Now,  at 
last,  the  lesson  had  been  so  severe,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  taking 
to  heart  its  teaching,  and  substituting  a  definite  policy  for  the  hap- 
hazard dealings  of  the  past.  But  for  this  it  was  above  everything 
necessary  that  India  should  feel  that  it  could  not  lean  on  England, 
but  must  overcome  the  difficulty  by  its  own  exertions. 

As  regards  irrigation  works,  it  seems  clear  that  the  time  has  come 
for  again  considering  the  proposal  first  brought  forward  by  General 
Strachey  to  recover  the  interest  on  capital  outlay,  in  the  territories 
where  the  land  revenue  is  settled  in  perpetuity,  by  an  enforced  cess 
on  those  for  whom  the  works  are  made  available.  Space  does  not 
admit  of  the  discussion  here  of  the  important  principle  involved ; 
but  it  may  be  just  observed  by  the  way  that  the  reluctance  to  take 
water  from  new  canals  until  they  are  forced  by  drought  to  do  so, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Indian  peasantry,  might  possibly  be 
overcome  by  irrigating  their  land  gratis  for  a  term  of  years.  They 
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will  be  ready  enough  to  take  the  water  if  they  have  not  to  pay  for 
it,  and  all  experience  on  the  older  works  seems  to  show  that  when 
once  they  have  got  accustomed  to  using  the  water,  they  do  not  like 
to  go  without  it.  In  this  way  irrigation  may  possibly  be  extended 
more  rapidly  than  has  been  hitherto  found  practicable. 

Roads,  on  the  other  hand,  will  never  yield  any  return,  because 
the  maker  retains  no  monopoly  of  transport  on  them ;  yet  if  rail- 
ways are  to  have  a  fair  chance,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  road  extension  is  enormous.  We  hear  of  proposals  for  trans- 
ferring the  cost  of  road-making  to  local  estimates ;  indeed,  these 
charges  no  longer  appear  among  those  of  the  central  Government,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  as  if  a 
saving  had  been  effected  by  the  process,  it  might  be  supposed  some 
valuable  discovery  had  been  made  for  getting  rid  of  the  charge  alto- 
gether. Having  been  the  first  person  to  propose  a  system  of  decen- 
tralisation of  the  finances  of  India,  towards  which  some  steps  have 
lately  been  taken,  I  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  the  value  of  any 
measures  tending  in  that  direction ;  but  an  item  of  expenditure  is 
not  got  rid  of  merely  by  handing  it  over  from  the  accounts  of  the 
supreme  Government  to  those  of  a  subordinate  province ;  the  money 
has  ultimately  to  be  raised  in  some  way  or  other  from  the  taxpayer. 
But  one  view  of  the  case  may  be  offered  for  consideration  which  has, 
I  believe,  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty. 

It  has  been  a  common  fashion  with  some  speakers  and  writers  to 
depreciate  both  the  efforts  and  the  skill  of  the  English  in  dealing 
with  Indian  public  works,  and  to  contrast  them  unfavourably  with 
what  was  accomplished  in  earlier  days  by  native  agency.  Mr.  Fawcett 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  held  up  the  tanks  and  bridges  of  native 
construction  as  examples  of  superior  and  more  economical  construc- 
tion, and  the  same  sort  of  view  was  lately  expressed  by  the  Times. 
4  How  is  it/  asks  the  writer, '  there  are  so  many  ruined  tanks  and 
disused  canals  in  a  country  which  has  often  to  depend  on  them  not 
only  for  the  crops  but  for  the  cattle  ?  A  sad  misgiving  has  often 
suggested  itself  that  the  former  rulers  of  India,  if  not  so  great  or  so 
powerful,  yet  had  more  of  that  simple  craft  and  homely  benevolence 
which  show  themselves  in  storing  the  rain  and  diverting  the  torrent 
to  the  first  necessities  of  man.  We  may  have  larger  aims  and  more 
ingenious  schemes,  but,  somehow,  they  take  money  and  time,  and 
share  with  the  smallest  contrivances  of  primitive  industry  the  chance 
of  disappointment.'  This  statement,  which  fairly  embodies  the  sort 
of  criticism  to  which  we  refer,  no  doubt  accurately  represents  the 
fact  in  one  respect.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  large  tanks 
constructed  under  native  rule,  of  which  so  many  specimens  exist, 
were  not  only  more  cheaply  constructed  than  anything  of  the  kind 
done  by  the  English,  but  that  they  cost  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
way  of  money,  being  carried  out  by  forced  labour.     Labour  is  the 
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one  commodity  which  India  possesses  in  abundance,  of  which 
native  rulers  availed  themselves  largely,  both  for  their  own  purposes 
and  to  benefit  the  country,  but  of  which,  without  giving  the  equiva- 
lent in  wages,  we  make  no  use.  In  a  hot  country,  which  re- 
ceives its  annual  rainfall  in  a  few  weeks,  and  where  great  tracts 
are  all  planted  with  the  same  crop,  there  are  long  intervals 
between  the  different  seasons  of  active  husbandry,  when  the  culti- 
vators have  little  or  no  occupation.  It  was  at  such  seasons,  we 
may  believe,  that  native  Governments  required  their  services,  which 
could  then  be  given  without  any  appreciable  hardship  or  sacrifice 
of  their  interests.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  in  a  revival  of 
this  procedure,  largely  modified  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
case,  that  a  solution  may  be  found  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  difficulty 
that  now  besets  the  question,  namely,  how  to  carry  out  the  needful 
extension  of  roads  and  tanks  without  imposing  an  inordinate  burden 
on  the  finances  of  the  country.  Let  me  at  once  say,  however,  that  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  contemplate  anything  so  monstrous  as  the  in- 
troduction of  corv/e89  or  gang-labour,  under  foreign  and  unsym- 
pathetic task-masters.  The  sort  of  method  I  have  in  view  would  be 
in  the  direction  of  a  great  extension  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. A  first  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  this  way  in  the 
municipal  committees,  which  temper,  at  any  rate  in  some  small  degree, 
the  irresponsible  will  of  the  English  district  official,  who  has  hitherto 
represented  the  embodiment  of  absolute  government  to  the  people 
under  his  charge.  The  thing  needed  is  to  carry  this  minute  attempt 
at  self-government  very  much  further,  and,  among  other  practicable 
steps  in  this  direction,  to  hand  over  to  the  village  communities,  which 
already  possess  an  apparatus  for  self-government,  the  management  of 
their  own  water  works,  a  trust  of  which,  having  the  keenest  interest 
in  their  preservation,  they  would  fully  appreciate  the  importance. 
Larger  works  might  be  dealt  with  by  a  combination  of  the  villages 
which  are  benefited  by  them.  So  with  regard  to  roads :  village  roads 
to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  neighbouring  communities,  more  important 
lines  to  be  in  charge  of  the  sub-districts  or  districts  traversed  by  them. 
Let  me  add  that  in  the  sort  of  method  here  indicated  I  do  not  at  all 
contemplate  the  complete  and  absolute  transfer  of  such  a  business  all 
at  once.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  change,  if  it  were  suddenly 
carried  out,  would  probably  be  the  rapid  destruction  or  decay  of  all 
these  works.  Administrative  changes  in  India  can  hardly  be  made 
too  gradually  or  with  too  much  caution,  and  the  change  I  suggest  is 
that,  the  skilled  supervision  remaining  as  at  present,  the  village  and 
district  communities  should  be  required  to  co-operate  in  the  business  ; 
and  that  whereas  now  their  part  is  limited  to  contributing  their  share 
of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  which  provides  the  funds  which 
come  back  to  tbem  again  in  the  form  of  payment  for  the  labour  on 
these  works,  it  should  be  now  their  obligation  to  arrange  for  the  direct 
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supply  of  the  labour  from  the  large  store  at  their  disposal,  and  also 
to  find  the  money  for  the  moderate  quantity  of  materials  used  upon 
the  works  in  which  they  are  directly  concerned.  In  short,  the  money, 
instead  of  going  through  the  regular  administrative  mill,  from  the 
tax-payer's  pocket  to  the  sub-district  treasury,  and  thence  into  the 
imperial  exchequer,  to  come  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  grant  to  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  to  be  spent  by  the  centralised  authority 
in  the  district  where  it  was  raised,  would  make  a  shorter  circuit,  not 
travelling  beyond  the  village,  or  the  district,  or  the  province,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  the  people  interested  having  a  share  in  the  appro- 
priation of  it. 

Such  a  system,  apart  from  the  direct  gain  claimed  for  it,  has  the 
further  advantage  of  offering  the  way  towards  a  beginning  of  real  self- 
government  in  India.  As  Sir  James  Stephen  well  pointed  out  the  other 
day  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  the  decentralisation  of  Indian  Govern- 
ment, so  loudly  advocated  in  certain  quarters,  does  not  in  the  least 
mean  any  approach  to  real  local  government  or  local  responsibility, 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  simply  that  certain  officials 
should  take  their  orders  from  the  Government  of  Bombay,  or  Madras, 
or  Bengal,  instead  of  direct  from  the  Government  of  India.  Whether 
self-government  or  representative  government  of  any  sort  for  India 
shall  ever  become  a  possibility  is  a  question  as  to  which  it  would 
be  premature  at  the  present  time  to  attempt  to  offer  a  reply,  so  vast 
must  be  the  change  to  be  first  wrought  in  the  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  but  this  at  least  seems  clear,  that  they  might  be 
trained  to  the  management  of  the  works  in  which  they  have  se 
material  an  interest,  and  the  effect  of  which  on  their  well-being  is  so 
palpable  and  immediate,  long  before  they  could  be  educated  politically 
up  to  the  point  of  relieving  their  rulers  from  any  part  of  the  burden 
now  resting  on  them  of  carrying  on  a  benevolent  despotism  in  the 
complex  relations  of  law  and  public  security.  The  management  of 
the  simpler  classes  of  public  works  seems  therefore  to  offer  the  most 
promising  field  on  which  to  make  the  first  steps  towards  decentralisa- 
tion, in  the  real  sense  of  the  word ;  while  in  this  way  it  might  also  be 
possible  to  obtain,  without  paying  a  ruinous  price  for  it,  the  most 
valuable  commodity  which  India  can  furnish — the  labour  of  its  people. 

George  Chbsnet. 
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A  MORNING   WITH  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

Omnes  has,  qu»  hodie  usquam  fiorent,  respublicas  intuenti  .  .  .  mihi  nihil  sic 
me  amet  Deus  occurrit  aliud,  quam  qusedam  conspiratio  divitum  de  suis  commodis 
reipublicae  nomine  tituloque  tractantium. 

I  most  say  that  as  I  hope  for  mercy  I  can  have  no  other  notion  of  all  the  other 
governments  that  I  see  or  know  than  that  they  are  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich,  who, 
on  pretence  of  managing  the  public,  only  pursue  their  private,  ends. — Bishop 
Bubitbt's  Translation  of  Utopia. 

Thus  wrote  Sir  Thomas  More  in  1516,  and  since  his  time  the  same 
idea  has  germinated  not  only  amongst  the  discontented  classes  of 
society,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  many  philosophers.  Internationalists, 
Socialists,  Communists,  have  all  Utopias  of  their  own  ready  cut  and 
dried  for  adoption  when  the  good  time  arrives,  and  the  fears  of  many 
are  excited  that  a  deadly  conflict  is  at  hand  throughout  Europe  be- 
tween the  revolutionary  and  conservative  forces  of  society.  But  it  is 
not  only  wild  theorists,  such  as  these,  to  whom  4  the  world  has  not 
l)een  a  friend  nor  the  world's  law,'  who  entertain  convictions  that  the 
institutions  of  society  may  be  very  much  improved,  for  the  same 
doctrine  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  may  be  found  permeating 
the  views  of  the  whole  Liberal  party  of  Europe.  Even  in  England, 
where  the  continuous  growth  of  democratic  power  has  tended  so 
greatly  to  suppress  all  popular  discontent,  many  a  thoughtful  mind 
has  been  led  to  doubt  whether  we  have  yet  attained  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  a  good  governmental  system.  Parliamentary  government, 
said  a  very  acute  observer  some  years  ago,  is  now  on  its  trial,  and  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  since  the  period  of  that  remark,  Parlia- 
ment, with  its  accession  of  Conservative  nouveaux  riches,  and  of  Irish 
Obstructives,  has  gained  neither  in  intellectual  nor  moral  character. 
But  it  is  in  France  that  speculations  on  the  future  organisation  of 
society  have  taken  the  widest  range.  The  critical  philosophy  of  the 
last  century  having  sapped  all  accredited  beliefs  has  left  the  French 
mind  in  a  complete  state  of  negation.  An  intelligent  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day  who  has  lost  all  faith  in  right  divine,  who  revolts 
from  the  sensuous  and  immoral  government  of  the  Empire,  and  yet 
is  not  sanguine  as  to  the  aptitude  of  the  Celtic  race  for  representative 
government,  may  well  look  out  for  a  guide,  may  well  feel  hopeless 
that  any  of  the  alternatives  presented  to  him  by  conflicting  parties 
offers  reasonable  prospects  of  success.  Accordingly,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  in  France  to  frame  schemes  for  the  entire  recon- 
struction of  society.    In  1814,  St.  Simon  wrote : — 
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Poets  have  imagined  that  the  golden  age  existed  in  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race  amidst  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  early  times ;  it  is  rather  the  age  of  iron 
that  should  be  placed  there.  The  golden  age  is  not  behind  us,  but  is  to  come :  it 
means  the  perfection  of  human  society.  Our  ancestors  never  knew  it,  our  children 
will  arrive  at  it  some  day  or  other,  and  it  is  for  us  to  strike  out  the  path. 

These  fascinating  views  allured  many  of  the  ablest  young  men  of 
the  day  to  the  banners  of  St.  Simon,  amongst  others  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, Gustave  d'Eichtal,  Auguste  Comte,  but  the  greatest  of  all  these 
was  Comte. 

Comte's  extraordinary  scientific  attainments  and  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  were  first  recognised  in  this  country  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  contributed  in  1838  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  an  elaborate 
criticism  on  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  great  work,  the  Cours  de 
Philosophie  Positive.  He  there  acknowledged  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  great  fundamental  law  which  Comte  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered, and  which  is  known  to  his  readers  under  the  term  of  the 
Three  States — theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive — through  whicn 
human  knowledge  has  necessarily  made  its  progress,  and  by  which  it 
has  been  accumulated  and  finally  methodised.  Brewster,  pointing! 
out  the  positive  path  pursued  by  Comte,  and  which  was  first  struck 
out  by  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Galileo,  of  founding  all  knowledge  on 
observation  and  experiment,  and  on  strict  reasoning  deduced  there- 
from, pronounces  the  solemn  judgment  that  Comte  had  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  phenomena  of  astronomy,  terrestrial  physics,  chemistry, 
and  physiology  to  positive  theories,  and  that  Comte's  great  object 
was  to  place  social  physics  on  the  same  positive  basis. 

When  this  object  is  once  attained  he  (Comte)  conceives  that  all  our  funda- 
mental conceptions  will  become  homogeneous — that  philosophy  will  be  definitely 
constituted  in  its  positive  state,  and  that  without  changing  its  character  it  will 
gradually  develop  itself  by  constantly  increasing  acquisitions  which  necessarily 
result  from  new  facts  and  more  profound  acquisitions.1 

Of  his  celestial  physics  Brewster  remarks  : — 

We  follow  him  with  delight  through  one  of  the  finest  surveys  of  astronomical 
truth  that  has  ever  been  composed.  .  .  .  These  views  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
the  various  systems  of  worlds  .  .  .  break  upon  the  mind  with  all  the  interest  of 
novelty  and  all  the  brightness  of  truth.  .  .  .  The  mind  feels  as  if  a  revelation  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  past  and  future  history  of  the  universe. 

After  characterising  the  entire  work  as  one 

of  profound  science  .  .  .  conspicuous  for  the  highest  attributes  of  intellectual 
power,  he  particularly  notices  his  simple  yet  powerful  eloquence — his  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  intellectual  superiority — his  accuracy  as  a  historian,  his  honesty  as 
a  judge,  and  his  absolute  freedom  from  all  personal  and  national  feelings. 

But  the  high  praise  thus  accorded  to  Comte  as  a  physical  philo- 
sopher on  the  appearance  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  work  is  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  judgment  passed  on  him  for  his  treatment  of  moral 
questions  by  Stuart  Mill,  some  years  afterwards,  when  the  whole  work 
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in  six  volumes  had  been  given  to  the  world.  After  describing  the 
efforts  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  Europe  by  study  and  analysis 
of  the  general  facts  of  history  to  discover  the  law  of  progress  among 
the  human  race,  which  when  once  understood  will  allow  sociology  to 
be  erected  into  a  science,  and  thus  enable  the  prediction  of  future 
events.  Mill  declares  that  Auguste  Comte  4  alone  has  arrived  at  any 
results  truly  8cientific., 

A  practical  politician  like  myself,  accustomed  to  deal  with  the 
daily  business  of  government,  may  reject  as  wholly  unfeasible  the 
political  conclusions  deduced  by  Comte  from  the  social  science  which 
he  conceived  that  he  had  established,  but  he  would  say  that  I  was 
incompetent  from  want  of  sufficient  scientific  elaboration  to  pass  a 
judgment.  But  the  ablest  of  all  his  followers,  Dr.  Littre,  was  com- 
pelled to  separate  from  him  when  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  coup  d?6tat  of  1851,  and  practical  men  re- 
fuse to  be  led  by  men  of  science  in  the  path  of  politics  beyond  a 
certain  distance.  Whether,  however,  one  accepts  or  rejects  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Comte,  there  is  something 
extremely  interesting  in  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  a  man  of 
gigantic  intellect  who  devoted  a  whole  life  of  study  and  self-denial  to 
the  development  of  works  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  struck  out  the 
grand  fundamental  idea,  described  as  above  by  Brewster,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  system  of  positive  philosophy,  which  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  the  day — 
Humboldt,  Fourier,  Broussais,  De  Blainville,  Poinsot.  From  that 
period  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  he  devoted  his  whole  life, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  personal  interests,  to  the  elaboration  of  this 
system.  To  those  who  have  at  all  studied  the  incidents  of  Comte's 
career,  it  will  be  apparent  that  his  strong  sympathy  with  humanity, 
his  lofty  views  on  morality,  were  at  least  equal  to  those  high  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  that  immense  grasp  of  knowledge  which  more 
competent  judges  than  myself  have  ascribed  to  him.  It  therefore  has 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  desire 
to  know  more  of  the  man  to  read  the  account  of  an  interview  which 
I  had  with  him  in  1853.  But  I  will  first  state  briefly  the  leading 
incidents  of  his  life. 

Auguste  Comte  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1798,  where  his  father 
held  a  small  situation  as  cashier  to  the  collector  of  taxes  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Herault.  At  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  Lyceum 
in  that  town,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  sixteen,  and  where  he 
made  such  astonishing  progress  in  his  mathematical  studies  that  on 
the  sudden  illness  of  his  professor  he  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  first  on  the  list  of  competitive  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  at  Paris,  which  he  at  once 
joined,  and  where  he  remained  till  it  was  dissolved  by  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  in  1816.     He  then  returned  to  Montpellier  for  a  few 
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months,  but  his  independence  of  character  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
determined  him  to  return  to  Paris,  which  he  accordingly  did  against 
the  wishes  of  his  family,  who  thereupon  stopped  all  allowances  to 
him ;  and  from  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources.  From  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  Polytechnic 
School  till  1826 — that  is  to  say,  for  ten  years — Comte  devoted  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Positive  Philosophy, 
a  sketch  of  which  he  had  published  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  as 
above  mentioned,  under  the  title  Plan  des  Travaux  sciervtifiques 
nScessavres  pour  reorganises  la  Soctite. 

During  this  period  he  supported  himself  by  a  small  appointment 
he  held  as  teacher  in  the  Polytechnic  School  and  by  private  tuition. 
An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Dublin  Paternoster,  who  was  one  of  his 
private  pupils  during  this  period,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
man: — 

Exactly  as  the  clock  of  the  Luxemburg  struck  eight  he  entered  my  lodging,  in 
full  dress,  with  white  neckcloth  fresh  from  the  washerwoman,  and  hat  shining 
like  the  coat  of  a  racehorse.  He  took  the  armchair  set  out  for  him,  put  his  hat  on 
the  left  side  of  the  desk,  his  snuffbox  on  the  right,  dipped  his  pen  twice  in  the 
inkstand,  held  it  up  to  his  nose  to  see  that  it  was  well  filled,  and  then  broke 
silence, '  I  have  before  explained  that  the  line  A  B,  &c.  &c.' 

And  thus  for  a  whole  year  proceeded  this  mode  of  private  instruction 
without  the  least  interchange  of  any  of  the  common  courtesies  of  life, 
and  with  a  sturdy  determination  on  the  part  of  Comte  to  resist  any 
attempts  at  gossip  into  which  his  pupil  would  fain  have  enticed  him. 
He  was  there  in  discharge  of  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  nothing  should 
divert  him  from  it.  But  the  writer  takes  care  to  describe  how  much 
of  deep  feeling  and  tenderness  of  heart  he  discovered  at  a  later  period 
to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  this  rigid  mathematical  professor.* 

In  1 825  he  married,  but  this  event  does  not  appear  to  have  dis- 
tracted his  attention  for  a  single  day  from  the  profound  studies  and 
meditations  over  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  which  occupied 
ten  years  of  his  life,  and  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the  six  thick 
volumes  of  the  work  before  mentioned.  In  the  year  following  he 
had,  in  his  opinion,  collected  sufficient  materials  for  the  development 
of  his  system.  He  accordingly  announced  a  course  of  seventy-two 
lectures,  which  were  at  once  flocked  to  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  at  Paris.  But  nature  had  been  overworked.  After 
delivering  three  lectures  his  brain  gave  way,  and  for  some  time  he 
was  confined  in  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Esquirol.  He 
was  there  given  over  as  incurable,  but  by  the  judicious  treatment  and 
tender  care  of  his  wife,  who  had  removed  him  home,  he  soon  recovered, 
and  delivered  in  1829  the  course  of  lectures  previously  commenced, 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  great  work  to  which  the  criticisms  of 
Brewster  and  Stuart  Mill  refer.  In  1842  an  amicable  separation 
took  place  between  M.  and  Madame  Comte  at  the  desire  of  the 
*  Vuf  d'Augwte  Comte,  par  Bobinet,  344. 
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latter,  who,  judging  between  the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  biogra- 
phers Littrf  and  Bobinet,  seems  little  to  blame  in  the  matter.  It  is 
a  curious  trait  in  Comte's  character  that,  when  the  separation  was 
finally  agreed  upon,  he  begged  her  to  remain  till  he  had  completed 
his  last  volume  of  the  PhUosophie  Positive  I  Three  years  later  an 
event  occurred  that  had  the  deepest  influence  on  all  his  subsequent 
writings.  In  1845  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Clotilde  de 
Vaux — a  young  quasi  widow  who  was  living  in  forced  separation 
from  her  husband,  a  thorough  vaurien.  It  is  not  accurate  language, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  Comte,  then  aged  forty-seven,  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  her,  but  the  intensity  of  the  passion,  and  the  ardent  feelings 
which  she  inspired,  combined  with  the  evident  purity  of  their  rela- 
tions, make  this  episode  in  Comte's  career  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  lives  of  literary  men.  The  friendship  only  lasted  for  a 
year,  as  the  lady  was  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death.  But  from  this 
epoch  dates  the  complete  revolution,  or,  as  he  would  term  it,  evolution, 
in  all  the  ideas  of  Comte,  with  which  his  readers  are  well  familiar. 
Up  to  this  period  he  had  attacked  all  the  main  problems  of  life  with 
the  strict  reasoning  of  a  mathematician  ;  now  he  discovered  that 
intellect  should  be  subordinated  to  the  heart,  and  under  the  direct 
influence  of  Clotilde  arose  the  religion  of  humanity,  the  establishment 
of  daily  worship,  the  institution  of  sacraments,  &c,  which  are  still 
fervently  believed  in  and  carried  out  by  a  small  knot  of  devoted 
adherents  at  his  old  residence,  10  Eue  Monsieur  le  Prince,  Paris. 

The  celebrated  preface  which  Comte  prefixed  to  the  last  volume 
of  his  PhUosophie  Positive  in  1842  caused  so  much  animosity 
amongst  some  of  his  scientific  colleagues  that  it  led  to  the  loss  of  his 
appointment  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  in  1843,  and  to  considerable 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mill,  three 
Englishmen  came  forward  to  relieve  his  immediate  distress — Mr. 
Grrote,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  Mr.  Eaikes  Currie.  This  timely 
assistance,  which  enabled  Comte  to  devote  himself  strictly  to  the 
studies  of  his  predilection,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  famous  4  subside ' 
which  his  followers  subsequently  raised  among  themselves,  and  which 
they  continued  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1857.  During  this 
latter  period  of  his  life  he  published  his  Sysikme  de  Politique 
Positive  (4  vols.  8vo.),  his  Catechisme  Positiviste,  and  his  Calvn- 
drier  Positiviste. 

I  have  probably  now  said  enough  to  make  the  details  of  the 
interview  which  I  held  with  him  in  1853  intelligible  to  readers  who 
have  not  gone  through  his  voluminous  writings.  Having  whilst  in 
India  been  attracted  to  his  works  by  the  high  eulogium  passed  on 
him  by  Stuart  Mill,  and  having  thus  become  acquainted  with  his 
straitened  circumstances,  I  ventured,  soon  after  my  return  from  that 
country,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  following  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
the  note  of  his  conversation  which  I  made  on  the  following  day : — 
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February  25,  1853. — Called  yesterday  by  appointment  on 
Auguste  Comte.  I  had  gone  there  on  the  23rd,  expecting  to  find 
him  living  in  great  distress,  and  was  agreeably  disappointed  an 
finding  a  handsome  apartment  au  second  in  a  very  good  house  in 
Hue  Monsieur  le  Prince ;  but  the  old  gouvernante,  who  opened  the 
door,  and  who  reminded  me  by  the  interest  she  took  in  her  master  of 
Rousseau's  Therese,  said  *  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  see  him,  or  to 
interrupt  him  by  giving  him  my  card ;  "  il  travaUlait,"  but  he  was 
visible  in  the  evening  from  seven  till  eight,  or  all  day  on  Thursdays,' 
so  I  gave  her  my  card,  and  said  I  would  return  on  the  following 
Thursday.  Accordingly,  when  I  presented  myself  yesterday  at  one 
o'clock,  she  recognised  me  immediately,  said  that  her  master  would 
be  delighted  to  see  me,  had  given  orders  not  to  be  interrupted,  and 
that  I  was  to  have  the  interview  all  to  myself.  She  showed  me  into 
a  neat  little  room  with  a  good  fire  in  it,  two  book-cases  with  glass 
doors  full  of  books,  and  a  small  table  against  the  wall  with  a  little 
writing  paper  on  it,  as  if  for  a  casual  visitor  to  write  his  name,  and 
she  said  her  master  would  be  with  me  immediately.  I  had  time, 
therefore,  to  make  a  good  survey  of  the  room.  On  the  mantelpiece 
were  a  few  books,  Don  Quixote  in  French,  V Imitation  in  Corneille's 
translation,  Dante's  Inferno  in  Italian.  In  the  book-cases  I  noticed 
principally  Descartes'  works  in  eight  volumes,  Gibbon,  Montucla's 
History  of  Mathematics,  Aristotle  in  French,  Fielding's  works, 
several  scientific  works.  All  these  were  well  bound,  but  all  appeared 
as  if  little  touched  or  consulted.  Comte  soon  entered,  a  smallish  / 
stooping  man,  in  long  dark  tweed  dressing-gown,  much  bloodshot  in/ 
one  eye,  healthy  rosy  tint,  short  black  hair,  small  Celtic  features^ 
forehead  unremarkable,  agreeable  physiognomy.  After  apologising 
for  not  seeing  me  on  Tuesday,  on  the  ground  of  his  studies  which 
would  not  bear  any  interruption,  he  commenced  with  a  brilliant  flow 
of  words  to  state  how  pleased  he  always  was  with  visits  from  English- 
men, and  how  high  he  placed  England  in  the  scale  of  the  Five 
Nations  forming  the  Western  Republic. 

'  I  place  her,'  he  said, '  second  to  France,  who,  by  her  geographical 
position  and  her  immediate  influence  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  centre  of  civilisation ;  but  France  is  very  inferior  to 
England  in  some  respects,  for  though  the  masses  in  the  latter  are 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  are  behind  the  French,  the  gens  d?&ite  are 
very  superior,  and  appreciate  far  more  the  duties  of  their  position  and 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  present  crisis.  And  as  I  altogether 
repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  maintain 
that  it  is  from  on  high  to  those  below  that  civilisation  must  proceed, 
and  not  de  bos  en  haut,  I  have  never  desired  to  address  myself  to  the 
masses,  but  always  to  the  tlite.  Now  in  France,  where  all  is  egotism 
and  unbridled  ambition  among  the  upper  classes,  the  gens  d'Slite  are 
to  be  found  much  more  amongst  the  industrious  classes,  though  this 
ought  not  to  be ;  whereas  in  England,  it  appears  to  me,  the  members 
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of  the  aristocracy  who  aim  at  government  are  more  inclined  to  keep 
their  ears  open  in  order  to  prevent  this  tendency  to  anarchy  which  is 
threatening  to  6wallow  up  Europe,  and  which  none  of  the  men  at  the 
head  of  affairs  here  are  at  all  in  a  position  to  comprehend  or  battle 
with.'  '  Car  voyez-vous  les  hommes  qui  gouvernent  &  present  ne  sont 
pas  dignes  de  servir  comme  valets  de  pied  derri&re  votre  voiture.' 

In  England  he  had  found  appreciators,  and  he  mentioned  Lewes, 
author  of  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  also,  in  high  terms  of  praise, 
Congreve,  a  professor  or  qudque  chose  at  Oxford,  Stuart  Mill  as  one 
with  whom  he  used  formerly  to  correspond,  Molesworth,  and  Mrs, 
Austin.  This  burst  of  talk  must  have  lasted  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
without  one  word  from  me,  and  was  summed  up  as  a  statement  why 
he  was  so  glad  to  see  Englishmen. 

I  then  mentioned  that  I  had  just  come  from  India,  where  I  had 
lived  twelve  years,  and  where  I  had  read  his  works.  The  mention  of 
India  led  him  to  describe  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  an  English- 
man of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  of  the  name  of  Devereux,  and 
connected,  as  he  thought,  with  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Essex.  Mr. 
Devereux  was  surprised  to  find  how  greatly  the  views  which  he 
(Comte)  had  formed  on  Indian  life  and  on  the  Hindu  character 
corresponded  with  the  reality.  He  then  proceeded  to  unfold  his 
system,  enlarging  especially  on  his  Conservative  views,  and  denouncing 
Communists  and  Socialists.  He  stated  that  he  had  lately  written  a 
long  letter  to  the  Czar  (Nicholas),  whom  he  looked  upon  as  possessed 
of  one  of  the  few  governing  minds  of  the  day,  and  that  he  intended 
to  publish  it  with  the  reply,  if  any  reply  came ;  that  he  had  also 
written  in  the  same  strain  to  Bedschid  Pacha,  and  in  this  key  another 
improvisation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  poured  forth. 

I  then  interposed  an  objection  to  his  personification  of  God,  his 
ideal  religion,  his  system  of  worship,  &c.,  as  being  such  a  completely 
artificial  creation,  that  it  must  revolt  the  gros  bon  sens  of  mankind, 
and  could  never  become  an  actual  belief. 

4  God  I '  he  said,  4  I  have  taken  care  never  to  use  the  word,  and  I 
am  very  precise  in  the  choice  of  language.  I  say  Grand  Etre,  and 
occasionally  use  the  word  Diesse.  I  must  take  some  word  to  express 
the  idea  of  humanity  which  is  an  actual  thing— which  governs,  but 
which  is  not  unfortunately  omnipotent.  See  for  example  Bichat.' 
And  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  Bichat,  whom  he  extolled  to  the  skies, 
but  as  I  was  ignorant  of  the  facts  to  which  he  alluded,  I  could  not 
quite  catch  how  it  was  that  humanity  was  impotent  in  his  caae. 
*  But,'  he  continued, 4  as  I  have  defined  my  meaning  rigorously,  and 
am  the  least  mystical  of  men,  I  can  never  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
necessary  to  personify  in  order  to  concentrate  ideas.  Humanity  is  a 
real  thing',  just  a$  la  Patois  is  a  thing  felt,  understood,  believed  in ; 
but  la  Patrie  in  its  true  sense  is  la  CUS — it  is  there  where  one  lives 
and  develops  in  civilisation.  Directly  it  is  diffused  over  a  vast  extent 
like  France  or  England  it  ceases  to  be  operative,  and  on  the  other 
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hand  it  is  too  contracted  an  idea  to  embrace  the  largeness  of  modern 
views.  Thus  it  is  only  humanity  that  can  supply  the  intellectual 
want.  But  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  has  always  been  to 
embody  the  type  of  what  is  most  excellent  and  most  loveable  in  a 
female  form.  Borne  was  always  represented  by  the  ancients  as  a 
woman.  So  in  modern  times  two  remarkable  illustrations  may  be 
seen — the  tendency  of  Catholics  to  devote  all  their  worship  to  the 
Virgin,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  God  the  Father;  so  that  in 
Spain,  for  example,  the  test  of  a  man  being  a  good  Christian  is 
whether  he  is  devoted  or  not  to  Notre  Dame.  The  other  example 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  Convention,  when,  the  necessity  being 
felt  for  something  on  which  the  understanding  and  heart  could 
combine  in  paying  homage,  now  that  Christianity  was  abolished,  they 
erected  the  goddess  Beason,  la  Baison  malheureusement  sans  morale, 
in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  but  wretched  courtesan  from  the  streets.' 

I  still  insisted  on  my  objection  that  this  Grand  Etre  was  so  evi- 
dently a  figment  and  man-created  that  it  shocked  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.     '  Ah,'  said  he, 1 1  fear  you  do  not  render  justice  to  the 
middle  ages,  and   have  too   many   prejudices   still   in   your  mind 
belonging  to  the   last  century.     The   services  which   the   Church 
rendered  during  a  very  long  period,  though  for  five  centuries  it  has 
been  undoubtedly  retrograde,  are  inestimable.     The  spiritual  domi- 
nation erected  as  a  power,  the  complete  union  of  the  affections  and 
the  intellect  in  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  yielded  fruits  such  as  the 
world  now  knows  nothing  of.    Unfortunately  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  completely  egotistical,  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  everything,  even 
to  giving  up  father  and  mother,  to  save  a  man's  own  soul,  whereas 
duty,  reason,  the  progress  of  intellect,  incontrovertibly  prove  that 
altruism,  or  the  living  for  others,  is  the  only  worthy  object  of  life. 
When  I  say  vwre  pour  autrui,  that  of  course  implies  vivre^  a  man 
must  provide  for  his  own  life,  for  his  family,  &c,  before  he  is  in  a 
position  to  do  anything  for  others.     Your  philanthropists  par  mStier 
are  all  charlatans ;  but  all  superior  minds,  all  the  gens  cPSlite,  recognise 
the  above  truth.     But  what  I  can't  forgive  in  Christianity  is  its 
rupture  with  all  preceding  times ;  it  destroyed  the  true  continuity 
which  binds  mankind  together.     For  observe  clearly,  it  is  the  dead 
who  govern  the  living.    Homer,  Aristotle,  Plato,  are  always  influencing 
us,  and  will  continue  so  to  influence  us,  but  Catholicism  severed 
itself  entirely  from  the  past,  it  worked  solely  through  the  masses, 
and  is  essentially  revolutionary.     Protestantism  has  done  still  worse 
by  erecting  a  personal  standard,  and  the  deism  of  the  last  century 
is  the  worst  of  all,  for  it  destroyed  all  authority,  all  reverence,  and 
naturally  produced  that  unbridled  selfishness  which  is  now  prevalent 
everywhere.     Ah,  some  day  I  will  preach  against  Catholicism,  and 
will  bring  to  light  all  the  injuries  she  has  inflicted  on  humanity.     I 
said  in  1847  that  within  ten  years  I  should  preach  at  Notre  Dame, 
*nd  I  shall  do  so  yet,  for  there  are  still  five  years  to  run.' 
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In  this  strain  he  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with  but  very 
slight  interruptions  from  me,  when  at  last,  on  his  making  some 
allusion  to  his  personal  position,  I  broke  in  with  the  remark  that 
this  was  the  subject  on  which  I  desired  information,  and  which  had 
led  to  my  visit,  for  I  had  gathered  from  hints  in  his  works  that  he 
was  not  a  Croesus,  and  I  desired  to  know  if  I  could  be  of  any 
assistance. 

He  replied  that  fortunately  at  the  present  moment  he  was 
completely  4  destitu^ '  from  all  professional  avocations,  not  by  Go- 
vernment, for  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  complain  of  any  Govern- 
ment action  towards  him,  but  through  the  miserable  jealousies  of 
colleagues.  He  was  now  living  on  the  subsidy  which  a  few  Positivists 
collected  for  him.  He  thus  felt  himself  established  in  his  normal 
position,  for  he  was  no  longer  drawn  off  from  his  appropriate  studies 
by  the  necessities  of  teaching,  and  was  able  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  his  proper  work. 

4 1  rise  every  morning  at  five,  and  work  the  whole  day,  except 
on  Wednesdays,  when  I  go  out  to  preside  over  the  Soci&6  Posi- 
tive '  (and  on  the  evenings  of  which  day,  I  may  add,  he  paid  a 
weekly  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Clotilde  de  Vaux),  *and  except  on 
Thursdays,  when  I  conduct  my  correspondence  and  receive  my 
friends.  I  receive  also  every  evening  from  seven  to  eight,  and  if  no 
one  comes  I  go  to  bed  at  eight.  Thanks  to  my  great  temperance,  my 
health  is  perfect,  and  you  see,'  pulling  a  lock  of  his  hair, 4 1  am  not 
yet  grey,  for  I  have  no  ambition  like  all  the  rest.  That  is  to  say,  I 
am  ambitious,  for  I  wish  to  found  a  school  like  Aristotle  or  St.  Paul, 
and  one  that  will  probably  be  more  important  than  both  of  those  two 
joined  together.  And  I  am  fiill  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  thereupon.' 

I  then  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  the  subsidy,  which  he  told  me 
was  going  on  well,  and  increasing,  and  he  gave  me  a  printed  paper, 
showing  the  details  for  the  last  three  years  ending  1852.  By  this  it 
appeared  that  there  were  70  subscribers  in  the  last  year,  whose  con- 
tributions amounted  to  5,600  francs,  thus  falling  short  of  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  raised — 7,000  francs.  So  I  stated  that  I  should  feel  it 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  a  yearly  101.  Observing 
the  neatness  of  his  apartments,  he  told  me  they  cost  him  1,600 
francs  a  year,  which  was  wholly  disproportioned  to  his  income  and 
to  his  other  expenditure.  For  his  living,  he  said,  thanks  to  his 
8ervantey  femme  surexcdlente  (the  same  I  before  described,  and 
whom  he  mentions  so  often  in  his  works),  did  not  exceed  40J.  a  year. 
But,  he  observed,  this  dwelling  was  consecrated  to  him  by  so  many 
souvenirs,  and  exercised  such  a  potent  effect  on  all  his  ideas,  that  he 
clung  to  it  to  the  last,  and  hoped  to  live  and  die  there  (as  he  did). 
Formerly,  when  he  took  it,  he  lived  a  family  life  with  his  wife,  a 
woman  who  had  given  him  all  kinds  of  trouble,  from  whom  he  was 
now  happily  separated.    And  here,  he  said,  was  the  scene  of  those 
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*  entretiens  avec  ma  sainte  collogue  qui  est  morte  il  y  a  sept  ans '  (and 
the  old  man  trembled,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  memory 
thus  called  up) ;  and  in  this  little  room,  he  continued  (a  pretty  ante- 
room to  the  one  in  which  we  had  been  sitting),  many  important 
sacraments  have  already  been  performed — marriage — presentation  of 
children  (I  did  not  then  understand  what  had  occurred  with  them),  &c. 
&c.  During  this  time  he  was  showing  me  over  his  rooms,  for  I  had 
risen  to  go.  Seeing  nothing  but  the  empty  uncarpeted  room  in 
which  he  received  me,  the  little  drawing-room,  consecrated  by  her 
presence,  and  by  the  sacraments,  his  bedroom,  and  one  or  two  empty 
closets  in  which  were  a  few  books — copies  of  his  CatSchisme  Positive, 
for  instance— I  inquired  with  interest  for  his  library  where  he  wrote. 
4  Mais  c'est  le  salon  oil  je  vous  recevais  tout  &  l'heure.' 
4  But,'  I  said, 4  there  are  no  books  there.' 

He  rejoined,  '  I  never  read ;  reading  interrupts  thinking ;  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  reading,  but  now  I  have  given  it  up,  and  don't 
read  even  scientific  works.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  gave  up  reading  news- 
papers, as  I  found  it  very  injurious.' 

4  But  how,  then,'  I  asked,  *  can  you  keep  up  with  the  history  of 
the  times  ? ' 

4  Oh,'  said  he,  *  living  at  Paris,  and  seeing  so  many  people  as  I  do, 
I  hear  of  everything  that  occurs.' 

He  then  commenced  a  monologue  on  journalism,  which  he  thought 
would  some  day  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  placards  posted  against 
the  wall,  by  which  those,  including  Government,  who  had  anything  to 
say  to  the  world,  would  speak  at  the  moment  it  was  necessary,  where- 
as at  the  present  time  writers  for  the  press  had  to  pour  out  a  broad- 
side day  after  day  whether  they  had  anything  to  say  or  not.  4  But  I 
read  poetry,  books  like  those,'  pointing  to  the  volumes  on  a  mantle- 
piece  ;  *  every  day  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  Imitation,  and  I  have  a 
copy  there  with  Corneille's  beautiful  translation,  and  I  advise  you  to 
get  it,'  as  I  had  thrown  out  that  I  had  never  read  a  line  in  this  cele- 
brated work.  In  connection  with  this  taste  for  poetry  I  may  also 
record  that  in  the  course  of  this  long  conversation  he  threw  out  that 
formerly  he  used  to  take  a  stall  at  the  Italian  opera,  but  had  been 
compelled  by  his  circumstances  to  give  it  up. 

Thus  finished  a  conversation  which  lasted  for  at  least  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  of  which  I  have  given  a  most  imperfect  description, 
but  the  effect  of  it  on  my  mind  was  to  inspire  me  with  warm  regard 
for  his  benevolence  and  purity  of  views,  with  admiration  for  his  pro- 
fundity of  ideas  and  brilliant  elocution,  but  above  all  with  wonder  at 
the  calm  and  well-assured  self-complacency  with  which  he  regarded 
his  own  social  theory  to  be  as  firmly  established  as  any  of  the  exact 
sciences  which  he  had  previously  mastered. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  my  return  to  London,  my  modest 
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contribution  to  *  le  subside '  elicited  from  him  the  following  charac- 
teristic letter : 

A  Sib  Ebskhtb  Perky,  A  Loxdbes. 

Paris,  le  6  Aristote  65  (Jeudi,  3  Mars  1853). 
Monsieur, — Votre  billet  de  dimanche  me  permet  heureusement  de  vous  exprimer 
sans  delai  ma  juste  gratitude  pour  le  cordial  empressement  avec  lequel  vous  avez 
deja  realist  votre  noble  participation  a  mon  digne  subside  annuel,  d'apres  1'envoi 
que  me  fit  samedi  votre  banquier  des  dix  livres  sterling,  dont  void  mon  recu 
special,  que  je  n'aurais  su  comment  vous  adresser  directement.  Le  profond 
souvenir  que  je  conserverai  toujours  de  votre  preaeuse  visite  de  jeudi  dernier  se 
presents  ici  comme  llionorable  annonce  de  l'appui  decisif  que  trouvera  bient6t 
l'ensemble  de  ma  doctrine  chez  les  plus  eminent e  conservateurs  britanniques,  seule 
classe  occidentale  d'ou  je  doive  attendre  un  vrai  patronage  temporel,  suivant  les 
provisions  de  ma  jeunesse.  Assez  convaincus  de  la  fragility  radicale  de  leur  *  statu 
quo/  mais  comptant  assez  sur  sa  duree  procbaine  pour  le  remplacer  avec  opportunity, 
ces  hommes  d'etat  sont  aujourdliui  les  seuls  dans  tout  l'Occident  europe'en  qui 
puissent  sainement  apprecier  Inaptitude  sociale  du  positivisme,  comme  l'unique 
preservatif  contre  un  sauvage  communisme  vers  lequel  tend  ouvertement  la  revolu- 
tion occidentale  commencee  partout  au  quatorzieme  siecle.  Depuis  son  debut,  elle 
offirit  toujours  le  melange  de  deux  esprits  radicalement  distincts:  Fun  positif  et 
disciplinable,  caracte*rise*  par  la  liberty,  poussant  l'elite  de  notre  espece  a  sa  vraie 
regeneration ;  Tautre  purement  negatif  et  constamment  indisciplinable,  ou  Finvo- 
cation  de  VigaliU  tend  a  l'entiere  subversion  d'une  sociability  quelconque.  Tant 
que  le  regime  ancien  ne  tut  point  assez  dissous,  ces  deux  dispositions  re*volutionnaires 
durent  sembler  conciliates,  d'apres  leur  commune  participation  a  des  luttes 
nOcessaires.  Mais  depuis  que  la  decomposition  de  l'ordre  anterieur  permet,  et 
meme  exige,  que  la  construction  pre*vaille  de  plus  en  plus  sur  la  demolition,  leur 
incompatibility  saturelle  se  manifeste  profondement,  et  bientot  determinera  la 
derniere  lutte,  ou  plut6t  controverse,  que  doive  offirir  la  revolution  occidentale  avant 
d'instituer  sa  vraie  transition  organique  vers  l'etat  final  de  l'humanite  devenue 
pleinement  adulte.  Au  nom  de  la  liberty,  le  positivisme,  son  seul  garant  syste"- 
matique,  dirigera  le  mouvement  qui  transforme  pour  conserver,  tandis  que  le 
communisme  continuera  de  precher  une  e*galit6  radicalement  subversive,  non  moins 
contraire  a  la  vraie  progression  bumaine.  C'eat  seulement  en  France,  je  l'espere, 
que  cette  lutte  occidentale  pourra  sortir  du  domaine  spiritual,  et  susciter  des 
confiits  materiels.  En  Angleterre,  ou  la  situation  les  rendrait  beaucoup  plus 
graves,  ils  pourront,  ce  me  semble,  Stre  essentiellement  evites,  si  la  classe  dirigeante 
comprend  a  temps  les  devoirs  et  les  dangers  de  la  position.  Or,  notre  precieuse 
entrevue  confirme  specialement  mes  esperances  sur  le  perfectionnement  moral  et 
mental  que  comportent  les  vrais  conducteurs  britanniques.  Je  ne  puis  guere  compter, 
il  est  vrai,  qu  ils  m'offriront  beaucoup  de  types  comparables,  de  cosur,  df effort,  et 
de  caractere,  a  celui  que  je  pus  admirer  le  24  Fevrier  1853.  Mais  ces  natures 
d'elite  n'ont  heureusement  aucun  besoin  d'etre  fort  multipliees  pour  exercer  leur 
empire  natural  avec  une  salutaire  plenitude. 

Salut  et  fraternite, 

Attguste  Comtb. 

P.S. — Quelques  heures  d'un  loisir  inattendu  m'ont  permis  avant-hier  dlionorer 
votre  interessante  opuscule  dfune  de  mes  rares  exceptions  a  rheureuse  hygiene 
cerebrale  qui  depuis  longues  annees  mlnterdit  toute  autre  lecture  que  celle  des 
grands  poetes  occidentaux  anciens  et  modernes.  Le  titre  m'avait  vivement  attire, 
d'apres  l'espoir,  ainsi  realise  pleinement,  de  ne  pas  trouver  une  vaine  erudition, 
mais  un  vrai  travail  social.  Cette  lecture  m'a  tellement  frappe  que  je  n*ai  pu 
m'empecher  de  mediter  specialement  sur  cette  importante  question,  envers  laquelle 
mon  point  de  vue  habituelle  m'a  bientot  inspire  le  projet  d'une  solution  differente 
de  la  vdtre. 
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THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  ON 
NONCONFORMITY. 

Me.  Thomas  Hughes,  in  his  speech  at  the  Croydon  Church  Congress, 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  the  great  national  inheritance,  of 
which  the  clergy  are  in  trust,  should  be  preserved  intact ;  but  added 
very  significantly : — 

I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  that  inheritance  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  in 
danger,  and  that  danger  is  mainly  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  their  relations 
with  the  Dissent  of  this  country.  They  have  become  too  professional  in  a  narrow 
sense!  they  are  separating  themselves  too  much  from  the  nation  in  general,  and 
particularly  from  that  portion  which  is  outside  their  own  lines,  viz.,  their  Noncon- 
formist brethren. 

Mr.  Hughes'  own  ideas  of  this  'national  inheritance'  certainly 
appear  to  be  somewhat  cloudy ;  and  the  speech  in  question,  like  most 
of  his  utterances  on  the  same  subject,  is  more  creditable  to  his  feeling 
than  to  his  logic  But  in  this  particular  view  he  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  sympathy  of  a  very  large  body  of  thoughtful  laymen. 
His  opinion,  indeed,  must  have  been  considerably  strengthened  by 
what  he  saw  and  heard  at  Croydon,  and  not  least  by  the  reception 
which  was  given  to  his  own  conciliatory  suggestions.  The  miscel- 
laneous rabble  at  a  political  demonstration  could  hardly  have  shown 
less  courtesy  to  an  opponent  than  this  select  assembly,  composed 
largely  of  clergy,  appear  to  have  exhibited  to  a  high-minded  and 
honourable  gentleman,  who  has  seriously  injured  his  own  political 
prospects  by  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  his  sturdy,  if  unwise, 
championship  of  its  rights.  His  only  offence  was  that  he  reminded 
his  hearers  of  a  fact  which  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  ignore — that 
they,  as  clergy  of  a  National  Church,  owed  their  position  to  the  will 
of  the  nation  ;  and  sought  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  a 
duty  which  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to  discharge — the  conciliation 
of  Nonconformists.  For  this  he  was  made  to  feel  the  displeasure  of 
the  meeting.  It  had  borne  a  good  deal  of  different  kinds,  but  the 
idea  of  concessions  to  Dissent  was  too  much  even  for  its  long-enduring 
patience.  There  is  hope  of  Agricultural  Labourers'  Unions  if  they 
can  be  induced  to  renounce  Joseph  Arch  and  his  evil  ways ;  therefore 
indulgence  was  shown  to  them  and  their  manly  advocates.    There 
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was  consideration  even  for  Mohammedanism,  and  a  manifest  disposi- 
tion to  estimate  its  character  more  philosophically  and  more  charitably 
than  Christians  have  been  wont  to  do.  4  Hardly  one  of  the  forces 
antagonistic  to  the  Church  or  Christianity,'  says  the  Quardian, 
*  from  Mohammedanism  to  Trades  Unionism  as  at  present  conducted ' 
(is  it  to  the  Church  or  Christianity,  it  may  be  asked  in  passing, 
that  Trades  Unionism  is  supposed  to  be  hostile?),  'failed  to  have 
justice  and  more  than  justice  done  to  it.'  That  initial  word  4  hardly ' 
leaves  room  for  one  exception  to  this  general  flow  of  geniality.  For 
Dissent,  or  at  least  for  4  political  Dissent,'  there  could  be  no  hear- 
ing, and  the  man  who  dared  to  hint  at  the  impossibility  and  peril 
of  the  4  no  surrender '  policy  was  made  at  once  to  feel  how  egre- 
giously  he  had  mistaken  the  temper  of  his  audience.  Mr.  Hughes 
must  surely  have  gone  away  more  anxious  than  ever  as  to  the 
future  of  a  Church  whose  clergy  are  so  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

To  every  far-seeing  friend  of  the  Establishment  it  must  long  have 
been  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  a  National  Church,  from  which 
about  one-half  the  nation  has  separated,  must  be  attended  with 
immense  difficulties,  and  that  unless  the  hostility  to  the  Noncon- 
forming half  can  be  disarmed  it  becomes  an  absolute  impossibility. 
The  clergy  may  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  strength  of  the  Conser- 
vative reaction,  and  rely  too  confidently  upon  the  forces  which  it 
represents  to  beat  back  any  assault  upon  ecclesiastical  privilege.  But 
cooler-headed  politicians,  who  have  more  accurately  gauged  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  are  not  to  be  thus  easily  misled.  They  perceive 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  that  a  National  Church  must  have  an 
undisputed  supremacy  if  it  is  to  survive  in  an  age  like  this ;  that  it 
is  as  necessary  for  its  claims  to  be  beyond  serious  controversy  as  for 
Caesar's  wife  to  be  above  suspicion  ;  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  it  to 
command  the  support  of  a  mere  majority  of  the  people,  but  that  it 
must  be  national  in  fact  as  well  as  in  profession,  enjoying  the  approval 
of  those  who  are  not  actually  its  adherents,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  position. 
The  necessity  for  conciliation,  therefore,  is  recognised  by  numbers  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Liberal  party,  but  who  see  that  it  is  the  truest 
Conservatism  thus  to  endeavour  to  postpone  a  catastrophe  which  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  avert. 

To  all  men  of  this  class  the  proceedings  at  Croydon  must  have 
been  a  bitter  disappointment.  The  clerical  spirit  was  in  the  as- 
cendant— was,  in  fact,  so  absolutely  predominant  as  to  be  insolent 
and  defiant,  contemptuous  of  all  moderate  counsels,  and  impatient  of 
the  slightest  tolerance  to  Nonconformists,  unless,  indeed,  they  will 
renounce  their  schism,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  clerical  spirit  of  which  we  speak  is  by  no  means  to  be  found 
exclusively  among  clergymen,  nor  are  all  clergymen  possessed  by  it. 
No  man  could  well  be  freer  from  it  than  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
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and  certainly  it  would  not  be  easy  for  it  to  be  more  perfectly  in- 
carnated than  in  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  Traced  to  its  origin,  it  is  in 
truth  the  spirit  of  authority  which  has  set  up  an  infallible  Pope  at 
Borne,  and  would  maintain  an  infallible  clergy  in  this  country.  Its 
fundamental  principle  is  the  divine  right  of  the  Church,  and  with 
it  the  Church  and  the  clergy  are  convertible  terms.  Among  those 
who  lend  it  support  there  are,  as  there  were  at  Croydon,  numbers 
who  would  disavow  sympathy  with  such  a  view ;  some  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  true  and  decided  Protestants,  and  who  fancy  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism  when  they  insist 
on  maintaining  intact  the  rights  of  the  Establishment ;  and  others 
who  simply  cling  to  the  supremacy  which  it  gives  their  Church  and 
party.  But,  though  they  may  fail  to  perceive  it  themselves,  all  these 
classes  are  swelling  the  power  of  the  school  which  regards  the  Church 
as  the  appanage  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  nation  as  the  subjects  of 
the  Church. 

There  could  not  well  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between  the 
clerical  and  the  lay  view  (understanding  the  distinction  in  the  way 
already  indicated)  of  Nonconformists  and  their  demands ;  between  the 
position  taken,  for  example,  by  such  men  as  Dean  Stanley  and  Mr.  Walter 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Hubbard  on 
the  other.  All  are  attached  to  the  Establishment,  and  even  those 
who  take  the  most  favourable  view  of  Nonconformity  regard  it  as  a 
great  national  misfortune,  probably  as  a  necessary  evil.  But  there  the 
agreement  stops.  The  one  party  would  have  the  Church  as  broad  in 
its  own  constitution  and  as  generous  in  its  treatment  of  those  whose 
consciences  might  still  compel  them  to  remain  outside  its  pale  as 
is  practicable.  The  other  insists  that  it  must  stand  on  the  old  lines ; 
that  it  has  a  great  Catholic  heritage  which  it  must  jealously  guard ; 
that  to  yield  a  point,  whether  as  to  the  internal  constitution  or  the 
external  relations  of  the  Church,  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness,  if  not 
of  positive  sin.  The  members  of  this  school  are  honoured  by  Non- 
conformists for  their  lofty  superiority  to  considerations  of  mere  ex- 
pediency and  their  resolve  to  abide  by  principle  at  whatever  cost.  But 
while  their  firmness  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  blind  and  fanatical 
obstinacy,  their  self-confidence  trenches  on  the  borders  of  insufferable 
arrogance,  and  their  intolerance  swells  into  the  proud  and  insolent 
assumption  of  Borne.  They  are  just  as  impatient  of  their  own  friends, 
and  even  of  their  chiefs,  if  they  happen  to  differ  from  them,  as  they  are 
of  Dissenters  themselves.  The  Primate  has  dared  to  take  an  independent 
course  on  certain  points.  He  introduced  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  the  sting  of  which  is  in  its  underlying  principle  that  the  Church  and 
its  clergy  are  under  the  rule  of  the  nation ;  he  has  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  worst  of 
all,  he  has  declared  in  favour  of  Lord  Harrowby's  resolution.  On  all 
these  points  he  was  indirectly  rebuked  in  the  Congress  over  which  he 
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was  presiding,  and  the  assembly,  by  its  cheers,  emphasised  the  words 
of  those  who  thought  it  necessary  thus  to  give  their  spiritual  chief  a 
little  of  their  mind.  The  Archbishop  was  clearly  not  sufficiently  clerical 
for  the  Congress.  He  has  looked  on  the  world  from  other  windows 
than  those  of  a  country  parsonage  or  a  cathedral  close,  and  has  learned 
better  to  understand  what  the  Zeit-geist  demands  from  a  national 
Church.  If  it  be  said  that  he  is  politic,  they  at  all  events  have  no  right 
to  accuse  him  on  this  score  who  insist  on  retaining  a  political  institu- 
tion whose  head  must  have  recourse  to  policy  if  he  is  to  save  it  from 
the  dangers  by  which  it  is  threatened  on  all  sides* 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  not  at  the  Congress ;  but  in  his  address 
to  his  own  diocesan  conference,  he  furnishes  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  Croydon.  After  avowing 
his  continued  opposition  to  Lord  Harrowby's  resolution,  he  proceeded 
to  deal  with  the  Primate's  support  of  it,  and  from  it  took  up  his 
parable  on  the  calamities  which  the  Church  has  suffered  from  the 
mistakes  of  its  spiritual  chiefs.  St.  Peter  erred  at  Antioch,  and  had 
almost  led  away  St.  Barnabas  also.  St.  Cyprian  '  fell  into  error,  and 
very  calamitous  were  its  consequences ; '  and  after  him  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Nicene  Creed  itself  lapsed  into  a  heresy,  which  i  was  a 
severe  trial  to  the  Church.'  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  would  be  free  from  this  common  infirmity ;  and 
Dr.  Wordsworth  pointed  out  that  Whitgift,  Usher,  and  Tillotson  all 
erred  and  would  have  done  lasting  injury  to  the  Church  if  they  had 
not  been  resisted,  the  last-named  being  *  unfriendly  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  successor.'  Churches  have  erred, 
and  may  err  again,  and  so  with  archbishops.  But  what  can  a  bishop 
do,  when  his  Primate  sins  against  God  and  counsels  a  procedure 
which  may  draw  down  a  Divine  vengeance  on  the  Church  and  the 
nation  ?  This,  and  nothing  milder  than  this,  is  the  view  which  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  takes : 

The  question,  therefore,  gentlemen,  is  not,  what  noble  lords  may  propose,  nor 
what  prelates  may  advise,  but  what  does  God  command.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in 
the  discussions  on  this  question  the  person  most  concerned  in  it  has  been  almost 
wholly  left  out  of  the  account.  And  who  is  he  P  Almighty  God.  The  Church 
is  God's  house.  The  churchyard  is  '  God's  acre.'  It  has  been  set  apart  from  all 
common  uses,  and  has  been  religiously  dedicated  to  God  by  a  solemn  act  of  conse- 
cration. It  cannot  be  interfered  with,  and  be  applied  to  uses  which  he  disap- 
proves, without  sin.  And  he  is  a  God  of  truth  and  a  God  of  unity.  He  is  also  a 
jealous  God.  Famine,  flood,  pestilence,  and  war  are  God's  judgments,  by  which 
he  punishes  those  nations  who  sin  against  him.  Let  us  not  provoke  him  to  chastise 
us  with  those  fearful  visitations  by  profaning  what  is  holy.  Our  Blessed  Lord,  who 
'  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,'  twice  drove  from  his  presence  in  anger  those 
who  profaned  the  outer  courts  of  his  Father's  house.  Can  we  hope  for  his  blessing 
if  we  desecrate  the  churchyards  which  have  been  dedicated  to  God  ?  Churchyards 
are  holy  places,  and  if  a  nation  profanes  them  it  must  expect  severe  retribution 
from  him. 
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It  is  not  the  Dissenters  who  have  most  reason  to  dread  the  intro- 
duction of  a  spirit  like  this  into  the  controversy  between  themselves 
and  the  Church.  Its  manifestations  only  disgust  the  candid  and 
intelligent  portion  of  the  laity.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
Dissenters  in  daily  life,  know  that  they  are  very  much  like  other 
people,  that  even  Liberationists  are  not  monsters  or  revolutionists, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  find  courtesy  and  culture,  and  even  Christian 
charity,  among  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  Establishment* 
They  meet  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  with  that  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Church,  and  all  connected  with  it,  of  which  ardent  Church  defenders 
make  so  much,  and  possibly  they  find  at  least  as  much  of  this  bitter 
sectarianism  among  their  own  friends.  They  dislike  the  idea  of  a 
change  so  revolutionary  as  Disestablishment  appears  to  them,  and, 
even  if  it  is  to  come,  wish  the  country  to  be  gradually  prepared  for  it, 
are  reluctant  to  venture  on  the  unknown,  and  especially  are  afraid  of 
trusting  the  provision  for  the  religious  wants  of  sparse  populations  in 
rural  districts  to  the  action  of  the  voluntary  principle,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  alive  to  the  grievance  under  which  Dissenters  suffer,  and 
would  fain  have  it  removed.  To  the  clerical  mind  such  willingness 
to  conciliate  is  a  sin  only  a  degree  less  grievous  than  Dissent  itself, 
and  the  more  loudly  this  view  is  proclaimed  in  a  meeting  like  the 
Congress,  the  more  frantic  is  the  applause.  Nonconformists  may, 
however,  well  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  there  is  not 
*one  of  those  cheers  which  does  not  help  to  weaken  the  defence  it  is 
meant  to  strengthen,  and  to  further  that  silent  and  almost  unob- 
served, but  none  the  less  real,  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  religious 
equality. 

For  what  could  more  clearly  exhibit  the  injurious  influence  of 
sectarian  ascendency  upon  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  it  is  enjoyed 
than  some  of  the  papers  and  speeches  at  the  Congress,  proceeding,  as 
they  did  in  some  cases,  from  men  of  whom  much  better  things  might 
have  been  expected  ?  What  possible  object,  for  example,  could  be 
served  by  such  a  paper  as  that  of  Canon  AshwelPs,  in  which  he  re- 
capitulated the  offences  of  certain  Dissenters  against  the  Establish- 
ment, or  gloated  over  confessions  of  weakness  in  the  working  of  their 
cystem  which  he  had  found  in  their  journals,  except  to  exacerbate  that 
party  feeling  which  all  large-hearted  Christians  would  fain  keep  out 
-of  all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversies?  It  is  doubtless 
^easy  to  pick  out  unwise  and  even  uncharitable  words  from  the 
utterances  of  Dissenters  against  the  Church,  and  it  is  equally  easy  to 
match  them  with  a  catena  of  bitter  sayings  of  Churchmen  against 
Dissent.  The  Canon  seems  to  have  been  very  much  troubled,  indeed 
to  have  felt €  a  shudder  when  the  person,  in  the  responsible  position 
of  the  head  of  the  Baptist  society ' — he  should  have  said  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union — 'can  point  the  Church  of  England  to 
Ireland,  and  then  talk  of  the  death,  as  he  assumes,  of  the  Irish 
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Church' — an  allusion  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira — and  then  say  to  the 
Church  of  England  '  the  feet  of  them  that  earned  her  out  are  at  the 
door  to  carry  you  out ! '  Probably  the  allusion  had  better  been 
avoided,  certainly  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  feeling  it  has 
awakened  been  anticipated.  Still  the  Canon  would  hardly  have  felt 
it  so  keenly  had  he  remembered  the  distinction  which  the  Bishop  of 
Orahamstown  so  wisely  drew  between  the  Church  and  the  Establish- 
ment. All  Dissenters  rejoice  that  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  has 
shown  a  stronger  vitality  as  the  result  of  the  death  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  they  anticipate  a  similar  revival  in  the  English  Church 
whenever  it  has  to  face  Disestablishment.  God  forbid,  would  be  the 
earnest  cry  of  most  ardent  champions  of  liberation,  that  the  Church 
should  suffer  any  detriment  in  its  religious  interests  or  any  weakening 
of  its  spiritual  forces ! 

But  if  a  Congregational  minister  erred  in  taste  by  introducing 
the  allusion  which  has  been  thus  unfortunately  misconstrued,  he  is 
able  at  least  to  quote  a  very  high  authority  in  his  favour.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  controversy,  but  the  Dissenter's  use  of  it  is  innocence 
itself  as  compared  with  that  to  which  it  was  put  by  an  eminent 
prelate.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  not  in  a  speech  but  in  a  grave  and 
learned  commentary,  and  not  by  way  of  allusion,  but  in  the  form  of 
emphatic  and  solemn  censure,  holds  up  the  doom  which  overtook 
these  sinners  as  a  warning  to  Dissenters. 

The  substance  of  the  comments  above  cited  may  be  commended  in  connection 
with  the  awful  history  recorded  in  this  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  those  persons 
who  have  been  or  may  be  tempted  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  sin  by  robbing  God  in 
'  tithes  and  offerings '  (Mai.  iii.  6),  or  in  the  matter  of  Church  Rates  (see  Matt, 
xvii.  27.) l 

It  is  a  miserable  business  to  take  up  sayings  of  this  kind,  of 
which,  alas !  it  is  only  too  possible  to  find  an  abundance  in  most  con- 
troversies. But  Canon  Ashwell  is  one  of  the  last  men  who  should 
have  had  recourse  to  weapons  of  this  kind,  for  in  his  own  paper  he 
positively  exults  in  the  extinction  of  Dissenting  churches,  which  he 
fancies  is  approaching.  It  is  not  the  collapse  of  resistance  to  the 
Established  Church  which  he  anticipates,  and  over  which  he  rejoices 
in  anticipation,  but  the  positive  death  of  religious  systems. 

A  system  cannot  go  on  long  without  individuals  to  work  it.  If,  as  is  most 
true,  the  Dissenting  ministry  is  declining,  and  if,  as  is  equally  true,  the  Dissenting 
laity  are  demanding  higher  culture,  the  system  may  ere  long  be  like  a  shell  cast  on 
the  seashore  by  the  force  of  some  receding  torrent,  the  vital  creature  within  it  hav- 
ing perished ;  and  there  the  empty  shell  will  remain  only  to  bear  witness  to  what  it 
has  been,  and  what  it  is  no  longer. 

And    the    prediction,  so  bright  with  the  hope  of  Christian   faith 

and  charity,  was  received  with  4  cheers '  by  the  Congress.    Not  a  voice 

1  Wordsworth's  Greek  Testament,  in  loo. 
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seems  to  have  been  raised  in  remonstrance  against  a  forecast  which, 
if  it  had  any  basis  of  truth  on  which  to  rest,  ought  to  have  been 
received  in  sadness  and  sorrow  by  every  lover  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
assembly,  A  good  deal  was  said,  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  Chris- 
tianity in  the  present  age,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done 
even  in  this  Christian  country.  Yet  the  Canon  can  rejoice  in  the 
probable  extinction  of  communities  which  are  certainly  doing  some- 
thing against  the  common  foes,  and  rendering  some  help  in  labours 
which  are  far  too  weighty  for  any  individual  church !  The  rumoured 
jealousies  between  Turkish  commanders  are  nothing  compared  to 
this.  Does  the  Canon  really  believe  that  the  annihilation  of  Dis- 
senting systems  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  glory  and  power  of 
the  Anglican  Church  ?  Vain  imagination !  The  men,  to  whatever 
Church  they  belong,  who  expect  that  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wide  world  beyond,  can  be  subdued  to  their  favourite  system,  are 
living  in  dreamland,  and  fail  to  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  secure 
uniformity  of  religious  system  while  there  is  such  diversity  of  human 
intellect,  and  temperament,  and  feeling.  Had  a  similar  prediction  in 
relation  to  the  Episcopal  Church  been  uttered  in  the  Congregational 
Union,  it  would  have  been  received  with  derisive  scorn  or  indignant 
reprobation.  Nonconformists  have  learned  that  there  are  tribes  and 
languages  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  and  that 
these  need  to  hear,  every  one  in  his  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  established  over  all.  They 
marvel  at  the  way  in  which  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  is  continually 
reproduced  in  this  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  infinitely  varied 
spiritual  necessities  of  men,  and,  conscious  that  they  have  their  own 
work  to  do,  rejoice  that  there  are  other  systems  which  meet  the  case 
of  those  to  which  theirs  may  be  unsuited.  The  last  hope  they  would 
entertain  is  that  they  might  prosper  by  the  misfortunes  of  their 
brethren,  or  that  their  power  to  do  the  work  of  Christ  would  be 
increased  by  the  overthrow  of  those  who,  though  they  belong  to  a 
different  regiment,  march  under  the  same  banner,  and  form  part  of 
the  same  host,  whose  united  strength,  alas !  is  only  too  feeble  to 
conquer  the  land  which  yet  remains  to  be  possessed. 

Canon  Curteis  was  more  candid  and  more  generous  than  bis 
associate,  but  his  position  was  hardly  so  logical  or  indeed  so  intelli- 
gible. He  admitted  so  much  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  paper  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  have  penned  its  closing 
passages.  Starting  with  the  suggestion  that  every  nation  has  its 
own  peculiar  work  to  do,  both  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
world,  and  that  in  the  one  she  has  been  privileged  to  furnish  an 
illustrious  example  of  political  prudence,  he  asks : 

What,  then,  is  her  corresponding  work  for  Christendom  P    I  speak  with  trem- 
bling when  I  contemplate  the  greatness  and  intricacy  of  the  problem.    But  I 
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honestly  think  her  problem  is  to  find  out  the  true  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  religion  and  politics — the  problem,  in  a  word,  of '  Church  and  State.'  Now 
in  the  gradual  working  out  of  this  problem,  I  think  we  are  bound,  in  all  candour,  to 
confess  that  our  country  has  received  very  large  assistance  indeed,  and  owes  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Dissenters. 

Here  is  an  acknowledgment  which  is  as  honourable  to  him  by 
whom  it  is  made  as  to  those  to  whom  it  is  tendered.  Nor  is  its 
value  at  all  reduced  when  the  Canon  «  condescends  on  particulars,' 
and  traces  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  have  been 
made  from  the  defeat  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  bill,  when,  in  his  view,  Dis- 
senters first  became  conscious  of  their  political  power  and  put  it  forth, 
down  to  1870.  It  is  only  their  action  during  subsequent  years  which 
calls  forth  his  animadversion,  and  on  this  his  criticism  is  sufficiently 
severe  and  trenchant.  The  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  change  of 
tone  are  certainly  not  apparent.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against 
the  policy  of  the  Nonconformists,  it  has  certainly  undergone  no 
change  during  the  last  seven  years.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  the  suggestion  that  Nonconformists  have  in  these  late 
years  adopted  a  more  sweeping  and  destructive  policy,  made  more 
extravagant  and  inadmissible  demands,  or  employed  a  more  intole- 
rant style  of  advocacy.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  their  agita- 
tion has  assumed  a  more  political  character,  but  that  is  simply 
the  result  of  its  increasing  strength.  But  if  this  be  evil,  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  evil  fruits  of  a  National  Church.  If  the  interference 
of  mere  politicians  with  religious  matters  be  resented,  it  is  not  on 
Nonconformists  that  the  responsibility  must  rest.  Mr.  Curteis's  warning 
to  Dissenters,  '  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword,' 
might,  in  all  fairness,  be  retorted  on  himself  and  his  friends,  though 
with  a  slightly  varied  application.  A  party  will  be  met  with  the 
same  forces  as  it  employs,  and  the  Church  that  leans  on  political 
support  must  be  prepared  to  face  political  opposition.  The  subject 
of  the  relations  of  4  Church  and  State '  is  one  which  affects  political 
as  well  as  religious  work,  and  it  is  idle  for  either  party  to  complain  • 
that  mere  politicians  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  its  adver- 
saries. 

The  general  complaint  of  Canon  Curteis  is,  that 4  the  tactics  of 
the  Liberation  Society  (at  least)  have  lately  been  such  as  to  reveal  a 
fixed  intention,  not  of  "  liberating  "  the  Church,  but  of  destroying  her.' 
Hence  the '  thick  cloud  of  suspicion  and  resentment'  which  has  *  "over- 
cast "  the  friendship  that  might  easily  have  sprung  up  between  Church- 
men and  Dissenters.'  If  this  be  so,  it  were  a  grave  offence,  and  the 
society  should  answer  for  it.  It  may  be  urged,  on  its  behalf,  that  the 
friendship  it  has  interrupted  was  only  something  which  might  have 
sprung  up,  not  what  already  existed ;  and  if  regard  be  had  to  the  facts, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  *  suspicion  and  resentment '  are  by  no  means 
of  recent  growth.     The  truth  is  that,  so  far  from  the  estrangement 
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between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  having  become  more  complete  of 
late  years,  there  are  many  signs  of  a  better  understanding. 

Where  these  feelings  exist  at  all,  they  might  probably  be  greatly 
modified  if  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  could  have  opportunities  for  that 
consultation  which  Canon  Curteis  desiderates.  Canon  Kyle  thinks  that 
great  good  has  resulted  from  the  association  of  Churchmen  of  different 
schools  at  the  Congress.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale,  and  for  Churchmen  to  meet  Nonconformists, 
not  merely  to  indulge  in  kindly  professions  of  mutual  regard,  or  to- 
proclaim  their  agreement  on  certain  common  principles,  but  frankly  to- 
talk  over  the  questions  which  separate  them  ?  It  is  not  probable  the 
result  would  be  absolute  agreement,  while  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  it  would  not  lead  to  any  miserable  attempts  at  compromise. 
But  such  association  would  surely  dispel  many  prejudices,  and  save  us- 
from  some  of  the  acerbities  of  controversy.  Had  Canon  Curteis  known 
even  Liberationists  better,  he  could  hardly  have  indulged  in  some 
of  the  scathing  rhetoric  which  he  has  directed  against  the  Noncon- 
formists of  the  last  seven  years. 

We  can  easily  forgive  the  curtailment  of  our  revenues,  the  loss  of  Church  Rates, 
the  secularisation  of  the  Universities,  and  similar  acts  of  a  somewhat  severe  jus- 
tice ;  for  many  of  us  think  that  these  measures  were  right  and  the  motives  were 
honourable,  and  are  quite  assured  (at  any  rate)  that  such  adjustments  are  fairly 
within  the  competence  of  the  State  to  effect.  But  we  do  find  it  hard  to  forgive  the 
ignorant  confusion  which  for  filthy  lucre's  sake  has  involved  our  beautiful  college- 
homes  of  prayer  and  study  in  the  general  secularisation  of  the  Universities ;  we  do 
find  it  hard  to  forget  the  reiterated  and  unretracted  falsehoods  with  which  week  after 
week  things  and  persons  dear  to  us  are  horribly  befouled  by  the  liberation  press ; 
we  do  find  it  hard  to  put  any  Christian  construction  on  the  attempt  now  being  made 
not  to  reform,  not  even  to  confiscate  our  time-honoured  churches  and  their  tranquil, 
lovely  burial-grounds,  but  simply  to  spoil  them  for  our  religious  use,  to  besmirch, 
and  desecrate  them  to  our  religious  sentiments,  and  to  make  them  hateful  in  our 
eyes  as  Babels  of  confusion  and  discord,  where  once  all  was  order  and  peace. 

This  is  assuredly  a  terrible  indictment,  and  it  loses  nothing  from 
excessive  moderation  of  style.  It  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
provocation  must  be  great  indeed  which  could  induce  such  a  lover  of 
4  order  and  peace '  to  indulge  in  language  which,  had  it  been  em- 
ployed by  any  one  but  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  might  almost 
have  been  described  as  coarse.  When  it  is  taken  to  pieces,  however,  it 
is  seen  that  there  is  in  it  much  mora  of  4  heedless  rhetoric '  than  of 
solid  allegation.  As  to  the  weekly  falsehoods  of  the  Liberation  press, 
the  Canon  ought  to  rejoice  in  them,  for  a  lie  has  no  legs,  and  if  the 
society  thus  lends  itself  to  habitual  falsehood  there  is  no  need  to  feas 
either  it  or  its  work.  But  the  charge,  as  the  Canon  must  see  himself, 
is  a  very  serious  one,  and  should  not  be  made  on  slight  grounds.  It 
might  overwhelm  the  leaders  of  the  society  with  shame  and  confusion, 
did  they  not  know  how  prone  the  clerical  mind  is  to  treat  all  differences 
as  falsehoods.   Thus  Mr.  Knox-Little,  speaking  of  the  assertion  that  the 
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Church  of  England  doe3  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood, 
coolly  says :  4  If  you  cannot  prove  that,  and  I  confidently  defy  you  to 
prove  so  patent  a  falsehood?  Mr.  Knox-Little's  interpretation  of  the 
Prayer  Book  is  that  which  most  unprejudiced  men  will  approve,  but 
if  some  can  give  it  another  meaning,  why  denounce  them  as  setting 
forth  a  falsehood  ?  Falsehoods  of  this  type  the  Canon  may  fancy  that  he 
can  discover  in  the  publications  or  speeches  of  the  Liberation  Society 
— for  every  assertion  that  Church  property  is  national  property,  that 
the  parochial  graveyards  are  national  burial-places,  that  the  clergy  are 
officials  in  a  department  of  the  State,  may  be  so  regarded.  But,  after 
all,  these  are  points  about  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  and 
controversy  ceases  to  be  a  fair  discussion  of  opposing  views  if  the 
champions  on  either  side  seek  to  brand  their  adversaries  with  the  charge 
of  falsehood.  If  there  are  other  falsehoods,  especially  such  as  4  horribly 
befoul '  not  only  things  but  persons  dear  to  Churchmen,  by  all  means 
let  them  be  exposed.  The  Liberation  Society  will  certainly  either 
justify  its  statements  or  retract  them,  and  make  proper  apology  for 
its  errors. 

The  more  definite  charges  in  the  accusation  may  be  resolved  into 
two — the  first,  the  throwing  open  of  the  colleges,  what  Canon  Curteis 
rhetorically  calls  4  the  ignorant  confusion  which  for  filthy  lucre's  sake 
has  involved  our  beautiful  college-homes  of  prayer  and  study  in  the 
general  secularisation  of  the  Universities.'  That  is,  translated  into 
plainer  terms,  Nonconformists  have  not  only  secured  their  admission 
to  the  Universities,  but  have  made  good  their  right  to  fellowships  and 
scholarships  in  the  colleges.  It  must  frankly  be  confessed  that  Dissenters 
have  been  guilty  of  this  wickedness.  Whether  the  result  has  been  to 
desecrate  the  4  beautiful  college-homes '  is  a  point  about  which  there 
will  probably  be  difference  of  opinion.  The  nation  at  large  approves 
it  as  a  tardy  act  of  justice  ;  and  when  a  little  more  time  has  been 
allowed  for  the  subsidence  of  feeling,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  Canon 
may  place  it  where  he  now  places  the  abolition  of  Church  Bates  and 
University  tests — among  the  righteous  reforms  which  the  State  was 
competent  to  undertake.  Nonconformists,  however,  have  as  little  right 
to  the  exclusive  credit  belonging  to  it  as  to  any  reproach  it  may  de- 
serve. It  was  the  work  of  Liberal  Churchmen,  quite  as  much  as  it  was 
theirs.  It  was  a  reform,  in  fact,  the  necessity  for  which  approved 
itself  to  the  lay  mind  generally,  and  it  was  carried  to  its  present 
point,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  ultimately  completed,  in  the  interests  of 
literature  almost  as  much  as  of  religious  freedom. 

But  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  Bill  is  doubtless  the  gravest  offence 
recited  in  this  severe  impeachment.  It  is  the  immediate  reform  of 
the  time,  and  as  the  battle  is  raging  round  it  there  is  the  same  feeling 
in  relation  to  it  which  was  shown  about  Church  Bates  when  their 
abolition  was  the  point  under  discussion,  and,  at  an  earlier  period 
still,  about  the  removal  of  the  tests  which  debarred  Dissenters  from 
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the  rights  of  citizenship.  Every  stage  in  the  conflict  has  brought 
the  assailants  nearer  to  the  citadel  itself,  and  this  may  serve  to 
account  for  any  greater  intensity  of  feeling  which  is  now  shown  by 
the  defenders.  Of  the  irritation  at  present  existing  among  the  clergy, 
unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  on  any  previous  occasion  they  had  so  little  sympathy,  even 
from  their  own  laity.  They  have  taken  up  the  position  of  '  Irre- 
concilables,'  and  if  it  were  possible  to  accomplish  anything  by  the 
strength  of  their  protests  and  the  severity  of  their  denunciations, 
they  might  yet  hope  for  victory.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  holds  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty  vn,  ter- 
rorem  over  the  guilty  nation,  if  it  venture  on  the  terrible  impiety 
of  allowing  any  service  but  that  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of 
England  to  be  used  within  its  graveyards.  Canon  Kyle  is  so  full  of 
the  wrong  which  would  be  done  not  only  to  the  clergy  but  to  those 
pious  and  God-fearing  people  the  sextons  and  clerks,  if  they  should 
have  to  listen  to  the  words  of  a  Dissenting  service,  that  he  omits  no 
opportunity  of  unfolding  his  grief.  And  Canon  Curteis  waxes  so 
vehement  in  his  indignation  at  the  prospect,  that  he  scatters  his  angry 
words  in  reckless  profusion,  apparently  without  any  thought  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  he  intends  to  convey.  Were  it  possible  to  cross- 
examine  on  his  excited  phraseology,  some  valuable  results  might  be 
reached.  We  should  be  curious  to  ascertain  what  is  the  exact  sense 
he  attaches  to  the  statement  that  Dissenters  wish  to  '  besmirch  and 
desecrate  the  burial-grounds '  to  the  '  religious  sentiments '  of  Church- 
men, or  to  learn  in  what  manner  he  expects  these  peaceful  resting- 
places  of  the  dead  to  be  turned  into  '  Babels  of  confusion  and  discord.' 
Dissenters  are  not  foreign  invaders,  about  whom  nothing  is  known. 
Their  habits  and  modes  of  life  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  who  care 
to  ascertain  anything  about  them.  They  live  and  die,  and  are  buried, 
even  as  Churchmen  do,  and  their  funeral  rites  are  not  mysteries,  bat 
are  celebrated  in  the  light  of  day,  so  that  all  the  world  may  know 
their  character.  There  are  cemeteries  in  most  of  our  large  towns 
where  their  services  are  frequently  conducted,  and  if  they  were  '  Babels 
of  confusion,'  or  if  their  peace  and  tranquillity  were  disturbed  in  a 
way  unknown  in  parochial  grounds,  the  facts  could  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. But  if  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  now,  what  possible 
reason  can  there  be  to  suppose  that  as  soon  as  Dissenters  were  ad- 
mitted into  churchyards  their  first  idea  would  be  how  to  make  them- 
selves disagreeable  to  Churchmen  ?  The  fears  of  the  Canon  have  run 
away  with  his  judgment  and  charity,  and  led  him  to  draw  a  fancy 
picture  which  might  well  excite  the  indignation  of  his  opponents 
were  it  not  that  it  is  so  intensely  grotesque  as  only  to  provoke  their 
ridicule.  Perhaps  Dissenters  ought  to  be  angry,  but  in  fact  they  are 
only  amused.  When  rational  arguments  are  advanced  (and  they  are 
far  from  denying  that  the  clergy  have  their  own  side),  they  will  en- 
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deavour  to  meet  them,  but  when  they  are  met  by  these  alarmist 
fancies  there  can  be  only  one  response — Solvuntur  rim  tabvlce. 

Possibly  the  Canon  may  say  that  his  thoughts  were  running  on 
the  probable  admission  of  unbelievers  to  perform  services,  which  would 
necessarily  be  offensive  to  every  Christian  heart ;  but  even  so,  this 
'  high-falutin '  style  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  unfair  to  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed.  It  is  not  to  be  hastily  assumed  that  unbelievers  would 
make  a  funeral  the  occasion  for  an  attack  on  the  Christian  faith,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Dissenters  would  convert  it  into 
a  demonstration  against  the  State  Church.  In  all  our  controversies 
it  is  well  to  give  one  another  credit  for  the  same  kind  of  feelings  as 
we  have  ourselves,  and  to  believe  that  our  opponents  would  recoil  from 
acts  which  would  be  abhorrent  to  our  own  hearts.  In  every  party  there 
will  probably  be  some  exceptions,  but  even  rude  and  violent  men  are 
to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  a  public  sentiment  which  would 
be  extremely  intolerant  of  any  outrages  such  as  some  Churchmen 
seem  to  anticipate.  Still,  after  all  abatement,  there  would  remain 
the  possibility  of  interments  with  a  non-Christian  or  anti-Christian 
service.    The  Canon  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says : — 

You  cannot  draw  the  line  at '  orthodox  Dissenters.'  You  cannot  exclude  Jews 
or  heathen.  It  is  childish  to  think  you  can.  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  atheist,  whose 
manly  character  none  can  impugn,  sees  that  quite  plainly,  and  utters  it.  If  this 
bill  [he  says]  is  to  recognise  equality  among  persons  of  all  opinions,  I  may  one  day 
speak  at  a  churchyard  grave  where  I  should  speak  what  I  thought  Of  course  he 
would,  and  all  honour  to  him  if  he  once  gets  there. 

It  would  be  as  uncandid  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  as  it  would  be 
unfair  not  to  recognise  that  the  clergy  may  very  naturally  deprecate 
such  a  contingency.  A  strong  sentiment— which  would  be  felt  by 
Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen — rises  up  in  rebellion  against  it. 
But  sentiment  is  not  always  a  safe  guide,  and  certainly  should  not  be 
allowed  to  override  reason  or  justice.  In  the  present  case  its  de- 
mands will  scarcely  bear  a  very  close  scrutiny.  Its  actual  recoil  is 
from  unbelief  itself,  not  merely  from  the  admission  of  unbelievers  to 
churchyards.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  the  words  of  unbelief  should 
be  heard  in  a  churchyard,  but  the  real  cause  for  sorrow  is  that  there 
should  be  unbelievers  to  be  laid  there.  If,  indeed,  the  question  be 
looked  at  fairly,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  far  sadder  desecration 
under  the  wasting  system  than  under  that  which  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 
proposes.  For  while  there  are  unbelievers  there  must  be  some  place 
of  sepulture  for  them.  The  stoutest  supporters  of  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the  clergy  must  grant  not  only  that  they  must  be  buried 
when  they  die,  but  that  their  relatives  have  a  right  to  demand  the 
services  of  the  clergyman  of  their  parish  at  their  interment,  unless 
they  die  unbaptised  or  excommunicate.  A  pious,  conscientious 
minister  of  Christ  may,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  read  the  touching 
words  of  faith  and  hope,  and  even  the  strongest  expressions  of  joyous 
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confidence  which  the  Burial  Service  contains,  over  the  body  of  one 
whom  he  believes  to  have  died  in  impenitence,  who  would,  in  fact, 
with  his  latest  breath,  have  scoffed  at  the  God  to  whom  thanks  are 
offered  on  his  behalf,  and  the  Gospel  whose  most  precious  assurances 
and  hopes  are  recited  as  the  pledge  of  his  glorious  immortality. 
That  is,  to  put  it  in  the  terse  words  of  the  manly  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
he  may  have  to  recite  the  three  lies  of  the  service  when  read  at  the 
grave  of  an  unbeliever.  Whether  this  be  not  a  greater  desecration 
than  the  permission  to  one  who  shared  his  unbelief  to  set  forth 
what  consolation  he  is  able  to  find  in  his  negations  and  doubts  for 
the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved,  unprejudiced  minds  may  be  left  to 
judge.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  purity  of  a  human  soul 
or  the  supposed  sanctity  of  a  hit  of  ground  is  the  treasure  to  be  most 
carefully  guarded,  for  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  clergyman,  whereas  in 
the  other  it  is  only  the  grave,  which  is  desecrated. 

The  extreme,  indeed  morbid,  sensitiveness  of  the  clergy  about  what 
they  regard  as  a  sacrilegious  intrusion  into  '  God's  acre,'  only  makes 
it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  burial-ground  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  field  on  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Establishment. 
But  the  selection  was  made  by  the  clergy  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  if  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  parishioners 
had  been  left  to  be  settled  by  the  decision  on  the  broad  issue  of  the 
State  Church  itself.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  so  if  the  clergy 
had  exercised  such  Christian  courtesy  towards  Dissenting  ministers  as 
has  been  shown  here  and  there  by  a  few  of  their  number,  who  have 
allowed  Nonconformists  to  officiate  at  the  grave  of  their  friends. 
Had  the  clergy  generally  pursued  such  a  policy,  as  sagacious  as  it 
would  have  been  generous,  the  question  of  right  would  never  have 
been  raised  apart  from  that  of  the  Establishment  itself.  Nay, 
further,  if  the  extreme  men  had  not  forced  the  subject  on  public 
attention  by  refusing  burial  to  the  unbaptised,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  ever  have  attained  its  present  importance.  There  could 
hardly  have  been  a  greater  error  in  tactics ;  but  those  who  committed 
it  must  not  attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to  their  adversaries, 
who  have  only  accepted  the  challenge  which  they  themselves  gave. 
Ground  more  advantageous  for  Dissenters  could  not  well  have  been 
taken,  for  it  is  just  the  point  where  they  are  strongest  and  Church- 
men are  weakest.  The  defence  is  peculiarly  difficult,  for  the  injustice 
of  a  system  which  has  appropriated  the  estate  of  the  nation  to  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  section  is  nowhere  more  apparent.  The  attack 
could  not  well  be  more  easy,  for  the  assailants  are  close  to  their 
supports  in  public  opinion  and  sympathy.  Nonconformists  could  not 
be  expected  to  decline  such  a  contest,  but  they  who  really  forced  it 
on  them  have  no  good  reason  to  reproach  them  with  the  unpleasant 
incidents  that  may  arise  out  of  it. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Bill,  Canon  Curteis  says : — 
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It  forms  a  good  illustration  how  the  Church's  cause  may  be  imperilled  and  her 
good  name  be  dragged  in  the  mire  by  one  headstrong  man  determining  to  stake  every- 
thing on  some  untenable  position  and  defending  with  the  ' artillery*  of  David 
and  Jonathan  some  crumbling  ruin  that  one  modern  cannon  shot  brings  hope- 
lessly to  the  ground.  How  often  has  a  Churchman  to  say, '  0  defend  me  from  my 
friends ! ' 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  worthy  Canon  himself  may  have 
provoked  this  very  exclamation  from  some  of  his  associates.  He  has 
certainly  described  the  action  of  the  clergy  relative  to  the  Burials 
Bill  exactly  as  it  appears  to  multitudes  of  Churchmen.  A  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  a  Dissenting  claim,  and  in 
opposition  alike  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  supposed  to  be  absolute 
among  the  Peers,  and  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  is  a  pheno- 
menon whose  significance  it  would  be  madness  to  underrate.  But 
the  only  effect  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  produced  is  to  make  the 
clerical  opposition  more  resolute  and  vehement  than  before.  The  utter 
hopelessness  of  its  success  for  any  length  of  time  has  only  infused  into 
it  a  new  passion ;  and  the  clergy,  regardless  of  every  consideration  of 
charity,  of  prudence,  of  the  aversion  which  their  conduct  is  producing 
in  the  minds  of  their  most  valuable  supporters,  of  the  peril  in  which 
they  are  placing  interests  which  ought  to  be  more  precious  in  their 
estimation  than  any  temporal  advantages,  raise  on  every  possible 
occasion  the  cry  of  *  no  surrender,'  and  brand  every  one  who  counsels 
a  more  peaceful  policy,  though  he  be  their  primate,  as  a  traitor. 

Canon  Kyle  supplies  one  of  the  most  melancholy  illustrations  of 
the  intensity  of  this  feeling.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
would  be  fully  alive  to  the  internal  perils  with  which  the  Church 
of  England  is  menaced  at  present,  and  which  surely  involve  possi- 
bilities, compared  with  which  the  loss  of  exclusive  rights  in  church- 
yards is  as  the  light  dust  of  the  balance.  Anglican  Protestantism 
is  passing  through  a  crisis  more  terrible  than  any  it  has  had  to 
meet  since  the  days  of  Laud ;  and  Canon  Kyle,  whether  he  chooses 
publicly  to  recognise  it  or  not,  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact.  Yet 
he,  once  known  as  the  gallant  defender  of  Protestant  doctrine,  forgets 
all  its  dangers  in  his  desire  to  maintain  the  hold  of  the  clergy  upon 
the  churchyards.  It  might  almost  seem  as  though  he  would  be 
content  to  inter  Protestantism  in  his  parochial  cemetery,  provided  he 
could  thus  set  up  a  barrier  over  which  Dissenters  could  not  pass. 
That  such  a  man  should  fall  so  far  below  the  noblest  memories  of  his 
life,  be  silent  where  he  once  would  have  spoken  with  all  the  boldness 
of  an  apostle,  gently  talk  of  innovations  which  have  startled  many 
who  are  not  subject  to  religious  panic  as  flirtations  with  Kome,  and 
seem  content  to  tolerate  theological  differences  if  he  can  secure 
union  against  the  admission  of  Nonconformists  to  the  churchyards,  is 
little  short  of  a  calamity.  The  sight  of  Canon  Carter,  the  champion  of 
the  confessional,  as  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  Congress,  is  surely 
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more  ominous  than  the  presence  of  any  number  of  Dissenting 
ministers  in  burial-grounds.  That  Canon  Ryle,  of  all  men,  should 
think  otherwise,  is  as  sad  as  it  is  strange ;  but  the  country  will  form 
its  own  opinion  of  this  preference  of  the  mere  temporal  accidents  of 
an  Establishment  to  the  great  interests  of  Protestantism  and  freedom. 
If  it  were  not  presumptuous  to  speak  wisdom  to  them  that  are 
perfect,  the  Congress  might  be  advised  before  next  it  deals  with  Non- 
conformists to  take  more  pains  to  understand  their  principles,  and 
especially  to  give  them  a  little  more  credit  for  manliness  and  intelli- 
gence. The  time  spent  in  talk  about  absorbing  them  is  simply 
wasted,  and  that  talk  would  be  regarded  as  insulting  were  it  not 
evident  that  it  is  so  largely  the  result  of  ignorance  and  the  self-com- 
placency it  induces.  When  a  young  man,  without  any  special  claim 
to  speak,  except  that  he  has  written  a  book  in  defence  of  an  Esta- 
blishment whose  fundamental  principle  all  spiritual  Churchmen  re- 
pudiate, anticipates  the  time  when  the  body  of  Nonconformity 
'  shall  disappear,  and  its  soul  pass  into  the  body  of  the  Church,  to  the 
Church's  good,'  he  trenches  very  closely  upon  insolence,  but  the 
puerility  of  such  conceit  disarms  rational  resentment.  The  hope  of 
comprehending  or  wheedling  Dissent  is  utterly  futile ;  and  it  is  only 
marvellous  that  some  men,  otherwise  so  liberal  and  enlightened, 
should  cling  to  it,  and  insist  upon  it  somewhat  offensively.  Dissenters 
are  not  made  of  such  stuff  as  might  be  supposed  from  Canon  Ryle  s 
story  of  the  Baptist  minister  who  borrowed  Chaucer  from  him,  or  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes's  account  of  the  Northern  town  where  Nonconformists 
declined  to  attend  a  Liberation  meeting  because  of  their  respect  for 
their  vicar.  Mr.  Hughes  is  surely  too  manly  himself  to  approve 
either  of  those  who  would  thus  sacrifice  their  principle  to  personal 
regard,  or  of  him  who  would  value  and  approve  such  a  surrender. 
Let  us  rather  accept  Canon  Curteis's  idea  that  this  country  has  to  deal 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  and 
that  they  are  doing  the  nation  and  the  Church  the  best  service  who, 
with  proper  consideration  for  those  who  differ  from  them,  most 
earnestly  and  courageously  maintain  their  own  views,  even  though 
they  be  as  unpopular  as  those  of  political  Dissenters. 

J.  Guinness  Rogers. 
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THE  MARSHALATE: 
A    CHAPTER  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

May  1873— October  1877. 

The  elections  of  the  14th  of  October  have  opened  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  France.  Whether  Marshal  MacMahon  elects  to 
submit  to  the  national  verdict,  or  to  resign  his  office,  or  whether 
he  has  the  evil  courage  to  impose  his  will  by  force  upon  the  French 
people,  in  any  case  the  peculiar  power  he  has  wielded  since  the  fall 
of  M.  Thiers  must  be  replaced  by  something  belonging  to  a  different 
political  order.  The  '  Marshalate,'  as  it  has  been  aptly  named,  was 
neither  a  pure  Republican  government  nor  a  frank  despotism.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  evade  the  oppugnancy  between  parliamentary 
institutions  and  personal  rule ;  it  was  a  compromise  which  no  party 
in  the  State  cordially  accepted,  and  which  was  interpreted  in 
different  ways  according  to  the  diverse  opinions  of  Frenchmen. 
It  has  come  to  an  end  in  the  clash  of  a  struggle  as  momentous 
as  any  that  France  has  witnessed  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Bour- 
bon Monarchy.  Europe  has  watched  its  progress  with  the  most 
painful  anxiety.  Nevertheless,  though  the  issues  are  so  grave,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  so  obvious,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  political  forces  which  have  come  into  collision  are  imperfectly 
appreciated.  A  period  of  transition  and  of  compromise  is  always  a 
period  of  reserves,  ambiguities,  and  confusions,  and  the  history  of 
France  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  so  obscure  and  shifting, 
that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  matter  for  wonder  if  its  undercurrents 
had  been  comprehended  and  remembered  even  by  the  most  intelligent 
foreign  observers.  Yet  if  we  would  understand  what  has  happened 
in  France  since  the  16th  of  May,  and  what  is  likely  to  happen  next 
month,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the  tendencies  of  French  parties 
and  the  ambitions  of  French  statesmen  through  the  maze  of  intrigue, 
passion,  and  illusion,  the  analysis  of  which  is,  it  may  be  acknowledged, 
unattractive,  but  not  by  any  means  uninstructive. 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  disentangle  from  the  complicated 
annals  of  the  Marshalate  the  main  threads  of  political  interest. 
The  progress  of  liberal  opinion  in  France  since  the  resignation  of 
M.  Thiers  has  been  not  less  steady  and  rapid  than  it  was  during  the 
provisai/re  established  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  But  it  has 
been  bo  often  and  bo  ingeniously  obstructed,  that  it  is  only  by  taking 
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a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  advance  that  we  can  measure 
either  the  pace  or  the  ground  that  has  been  gained. 

1.  M.  Thiers  and  the  Monarchists. 

The  armistice  of  the  28th  of  January,  1871,  brought  to  one  section 
of  Frenchmen  a  gleam  of  hope  for  long  unsatisfied  ambitions.     The 
Monarchical  parties  in  France  had  for  more  than  twenty  years  been 
excluded  from  power.     The  Legitimists  were  too  proud  to  serve  a 
mushroom  Empire  ;  the  Orleanists  waged  an  unceasing  war  against  the 
outrage  on  the  principles  of  constitutional  government  which  Louis 
Napoleon's  rule  was  from  the  beginning  and  remained  till  the  end. 
But  they  both  knew  well  that  when  Imperialism  broke  down,  it  was 
neither  the  Comte  de  Chambord  nor  the  Comte  de  Paris  that  would 
ascend  the  vacant  throne.     The  Empire,  it  was  evident,  could  be 
overthrown  only  by  a  popular  movement,  and  no  popular  movement 
in  the  France  of  the  present  generation  was  likely  to  result  in  the 
recall  of  either  the  elder  or  the  younger  Bourbons.     Patient  Legiti- 
mists—of whom  there  were  a  few — and    sagacious   Orleanists— of 
whom  there  were  many — recognised    the    fact,  that  the  Republic 
must  succeed  the  Empire,  and  they  restricted  their  ambitions  to  a 
later  opportunity.     They  argued  that  the  Republic  must  break  down, 
and  that  in  sheer  weariness  and  disgust  the  country  would  then  return 
to  the  old  Monarchy,  reconciled  with  the  claims  of  modern  progress. 
Their  chief  anxiety  was  lest  this  chance  should  escape  them  through 
their  family  feuds.      Ever  since   1848,  therefore,  there  have  been 
Legitimists  and  Orleanists  who  dreamed  of  '  the  Fusion '  of  the  two 
branches  of  the   Bourbons.     In    1852    M.  Thiers   told  Mr.   Senior 
that  the  solution  of  the  dynastic  difficulty  was  to  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  by  Henri  Cinq.     But  the  exile  of 
Frohsdorf  is  a  true  Bourbon,  and  he  has  consistently  refused  to  accept 
any  of  those  compromises  which  would  have  permitted  the  family 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  accept  his  headship.     So  when  the  Empire  fell, 
and  the  Republic  was  dragged  through  the  terrible  ordeal,of  the  war, 
the  Monarchists  were  taken  by  surprise.     Their  opportunity,  however, 
came  sooner  than  they  had  expected.  The  Imperialists  did  not  yet  dare 
to  lift  their  heads  ;  the  Republicans  were  unable  to  come  forward  as 
the  advocates  of  peace.     The  Convention  signed  by  M.  Jules  Favre 
at  Versailles  on  the  28th  of  January,  stipulated  (Article  2)  that  an 
Assembly  should  be  at  once  convoked  to  decide  the  question  of  peace 
or  war.    From  this  Assembly  the  Bonapartists  were  almost  completely 
excluded,  and  the  Republicans  were  hampered  in  their  appeal  to  the 
electors  by  the  vehemence  with  which  M.  Grambetta  and  some  others 
advocated  the  war  d  outrance,  a  policy  at  the  time  denounced  by  M. 
Thiers  as  politique  des  fous  furieux.     The  result  was,  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Bordeaux  Assembly  were  Legitimists 
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and  Orleanists,  wealthy  men,  known  to  be  lovers  of  peace  and  order, 
and  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  with  a 
great  monarchy  like  Germany. 

The  Monarchists  lost  no  time  in  fastening  their  grasp  upon  the 
power  which  had  so  unexpectedly  passed  into  their  hands.     The  age, 
the  experience,  the  eminent  services  of  M.  Thiers  had  given  him  an 
undisputed  claim  to  the  highest  place  in  the  state,  and  the  Monar- 
chists had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not  join  hands  with 
them.     However,  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  the  first  task  before  the 
Assembly,  and  the  slow  performance  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  gave  the 
majority  an  excuse  for  remaining  invested  with  power  after  their 
original  'mandate'  had  been  exhausted.      In  the   scheme  for  the 
provisional  constitution  of  the  executive  power,  the  Assembly  was 
ingeniously    styled  dSpositaire    de  VautoritS    souveraine, .  and  M. 
Thiers  was  formally  confirmed  as  President  en  attendant  qu'U  soit 
8tatu6  8ur  lea  vmtitutions  de  France.     Starting  from  these  admis- 
sions, they  advanced  to  the  preamble  of  the  Rivet- Vitet  Constitution 
(passed  the  30th  of  August  1871,  by  434  against  225  votes),  which 
asserted  for  the  Assembly  *  the  right  to  use  the  constituent  power,  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  sovereignty  with  which  it  is  invested.'     The 
Monarchists  thus  out-numbering  the  Republicans  by  nearly  two  to  one, 
and  having  no  Bonapartist  rivals  in  the  Assembly,  might  hope  to 
arrange  a  Restoration  as  soon  as  they  had  disposed  of  their  disputes 
among  themselves.     The  Facte  de  Bordeaux,  to  which  M.  Thiers 
had  given  his  approval  in  March,  protected  the  majority  from  any 
sudden  attack.     It  was  stipulated  that,  while  the  work  of  reorganising 
the  administration  was  being  carried  out,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  parties, 
to  quote  the  words  of  M.  Thiers,  *  de  n'en  tromper  aucun,  de  ne  pas  nous 
conduire  de  manure  a  preparer  a  votre  insu  une  solution  exclusive  qui 
desolerait  les  autres  partis.'  This  understanding  gave  the  Monarchists- 
a  chance  of  patching  up  '  the  Fusion  '  at  last,  and  of  then  using  their 
majority  to  restore  Henri  Cinq,  with  or  without  a  Charter. 

While  M.  Thiers  was  occupied  with  the  task  of  paying  off  the 
German  indemnity,  and  reconstructing  the  fabric  of  government 
which  had  been  shattered  by  war  and  revolution,  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
to  some  declaration  which  would  enable  them  to  present  him  to 
France  as  a  constitutional  sovereign.  •  But  Henry  Cinq  opposed  to 
these  efforts  an  unyielding  resolution.  He  would  never,  he  said, 
become  '  the  legitimate  king  of  the  Revolution ; '  he  would  never 
consent  to  substitute  the  tricolour  for  the  white  flag.  He  even 
rebuked  4  the  hours  lost  in  seeking  barren  combinations.'  In  fact  at 
the  close  rf  the  first  year  of  the  Assembly's  authority,  the  prospects  of 
a  Restoration  seemed  as  distant  as  ever.  The  Bonapartists  began  to 
pluck  up  courage  and  to  creep  out  of  their  obscurity.  The  partial 
elections  showed  that  the  tide  of  public  feeling  had  turned  in  favour 
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of  the  Kepublicans.  The  Monarchists  had  gained  nothing,  except 
the  expulsion  of  most  of  the  Eepublican  officials  from  their  places,  and 
the  reinstatement  of  great  numbers  who  had  served  the  Empire  and 
were  still  attached  to  Imperialism. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Thiers  had  shown  a  disposition  to  separate 
himself  from  the  majority.  M.  Casimir  P&ier,  son  of  the  minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Left  Centre,  was  brought 
into  the  cabinet  (October  11,  1871),  and  he  lost  no  time  in  de- 
claring that  he  regarded  the  Bepublic  as  'the  only  possible  govern- 
ment.' In  January  1872  M.  Thiers  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of 
the  transfer  of  the  legislature  to  Paris,  a  change  most  distasteful  to 
the  Right.  He  was  beaten,  and  his  defeat  was  probably  due  to  the 
emphasis  with  which  a  month  earlier  he  had  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  Bepublic  a  fair  trial.  The  Monarchists  shrank  from 
the  es8ai  loyal,  and  their  smothered  anger  against  M.  Thiers  soon 
began  to  produce  important  consequences.  A  controversy  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly  upon  the  question  of  protective 
duties  led  (January  19,  1872)  to  M.  Thiers's  first  resignation,  which 
however  he  withdrew  in  deference  to  the  almost  unanimous  appeal 
of  all  parties.  But  the  majority  now  saw  that  by  choosing  their  own 
time  and  driving  M.  Thiers  into  a  corner  they  could  again  compel 
him  to  quit  his  place.  Indeed,  M.  Thiers  showed  a  fatal  inclination 
to  press  the  majority  with  threats  of  resignation,  and  in  this  way  he 
carried  his  point  when  the  period  of  military  service  was  being 
debated  in  June  1872.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  M.  Thiers  ever 
sincerely  accepted  the  attitude  of  deference  towards  a  parliamentary 
majority  which  a  constitutional  ruler  ought  to  assume,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  did  not  possess  the  power  of  dissolution  with 
which  a  constitutional  king  or  minister  can  at  any  time  secure  an 
appeal  to  the  country. 

By  the  middle  of  1872  it  had  become  evident  to  the  Monarchists 
that  M.  Thiers  must  either  be  subjugated  or  driven  from  power. 
The  progress  of  Bonapartism  alarmed  Legitimists  and  Orleanists 
alike,  and  convinced  them  that  further  delays  would  be  dangerous. 
Nearly  all  the  by-elections  went  in  favour  of  the  Republicans ;  but 
fiome  Bonapartists  were  elected,  among  them  M.  Rouher,  and  a  brisk 
Imperialist  propaganda  was  begun  by  secret  committees  established 
throughout  France.  The  majority  sent  a  deputation  of  nine 
members  to  the  President  to  demand  that  thenceforward  he  should 
choose  all  his  ministers  from  the  ranks  of  the  Right,  but  M.  Thiers 
refused  to  give  any  such  engagement.  There  was  no  formal  rupture ; 
but  it  was  felt  on  both  sides  that  if  the  Monarchy  was  to  be  restored,  it 
would  be  in  despite  of,  and  not  with  the  aid  of,  the  President.  The 
immediate  attack,  however,  was  postponed,  because  precisely  at  this 
time  the  government  achieved  its  most  brilliant  financial  success  in 
raising  the  loan  of  three  milliards  (120  millions  sterling),  the  sub- 
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scriptions  offered  amounting  to  41  milliards,  or  more  than  twice 
the  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  moment  was  not 
opportune  for  assailing  M.  Thiers.  Yet  some  malcontents  ventured 
to  assert,  that  if  there  were  a  Monarchy  in  France  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  heavy  expenditure  upon  the  army. 

In  November  1872,  M.  Thiers  took  another  step  away  from  the 
Bight.  He  said,  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly :  '  The  Bepublic  is 
the  legal  government  of  the  country  ;  to  desire  anything  else  would 
be  a  new  revolution  and  the  most  formidable  of  all ; '  and  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  without  delay  to  the  work  of  giving  the 
Bepublic  'that  conservative  force  with  which  it  cannot  dispense.' 
This  was  M.  Thiers's  gage  of  battle.  He  declared  that  the  restoration 
of  national  vigour,  order,  and  confidence  was  complete,  as  the  success 
of  the  loan  had  proved,  and  that  therefore  the  time  had  come  to  set 
aside  the  Pact  of  Bordeaux,  and  to  give  France  a  definitive  form  of 
government.  The  majority  accepted  the  challenge.  A  Commission 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  the  message,  and  M.  Thiers 
was  invited  to  give  'explanations.'  He  was  very  frank;  he  said: 
4  My  conviction  is  that  monarchy  is  impossible,  for  there  are  three 
dynasties  competing  for  a  single  throne.  The  Pact  of  Bordeaux  has 
been  torn  in  pieces  by  all  parties.  .  .  .  Everyone  feels  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  provisoire.'  But  he  added  that  he  did  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  the  form  of  constitutional  changes  which  were  indis- 
pensable. The  Eight,  after  secret  consultations,  determined  to  strike 
at  M.  Thiers  by  a  law  defining  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  By 
this  they  hoped  not  only  to  compel  M.  Thiers  to  take  his  ministers 
from  the  majority,  but  to  exclude  him  from  the  tribune.  These 
aims  were  apparent  in  a  report  read  by  M.  Batbie.  M.  Thiers, 
through  M.  Dufaure,  resisted,  and  again  urged  the  importance  of 
4  defining '  the  government.  On  M,  Dufaure's  motion  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence was  taken,  which  gave  M.  Thiers  only  a  majority  of  37. 
The  subject  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  of  the  distribution  of 
power  in  the  State  was  referred  to  a  Commission  of  Thirty,  of  whom 
nearly  two-thirds  belonged  to  the  Bight. 

The  Bepublicans  had  begun  a  movement  for  a  dissolution,  which 
quickened  the  apprehensions  of  the  Monarchists.  The  latter,  while 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  prolonging  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commission  of  Thirty,  approached  the  Comte  de  Chambord  with  new 
Fusionist  schemes.  But  Henri  Cinq  was  immovable;  he  wrote 
(February  5,  1873),  *  I  have  neither  sacrifices  to  make  nor  conditions 
to  accept.  I  expect  little  from  the  cleverness  of  men  and  much  from 
the  justice  of  God.'  The  majority  returned,  therefore,  to  their 
schemes  for  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  President.  M.  Thiers 
did  not  oppose  them  on  personal  points,  content  to  find  them  moving, 
however  slowly,  towards  the  organisation  of  the  government  and  the 
dissolution.     But  the  passions  of  all  parties  weie  now  unchained. 
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The  session  of  1873  was  discredited  by  some  riotous  scenes,  one  of 
which  ended  in  M.  Gravy's  resignation  of  his  presidency  of  the 
Assembly,  and  some  scandalous  combinations,  as  when  the  Legiti- 
mists, on  March  29,  voted  for  the  readmission  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

2.  The  24th  of  May  and  the  Mabshal. 

After  two  years  of  half-concealed  strife,  the  Conservative  majority 
in  the  Assembly  had  at  length  determined  to  measure  its  strength 
with  M.  Thiers.  The  declarations  of  the  latter  in  favour  of  the 
Eepublic,  the  electoral  victories  of  the  Eepublicans,  the  pledges 
which  the  Assembly  itself  had  given  by  the  law  of  the  13th  of  March 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  constitutional  debates,  admonished  the 
Monarchist  leaders  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose.  Unprepared  as 
they  were  with  any  definite  scheme  which  would  satisfy  at  once  the 
Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  they  hoped  so  to  retard  the  progress  of 
events,  when  M.  Thiers  was  once  driven  from  power,  that  a  Restor- 
ation could  be  safely  and  quietly  arranged.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
a  section  of  the  majority — the  Imperialists,  who  had  steadily  grown 
in  numbers  and  influence — to  whom  the  plans  entertained  by  *  the 
party  of  the  Dukes ' — the  Orleanists  and  constitutional  Legitimists  led 
by  the  Dues  de  Broglie,  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  and  Decazes — could  not 
be  satisfactory.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
Imperialists  not  only  to  strengthen  the  majority  in  the  Chamber,  but 
to  make  siire  of  the  army  and  the  civil  administration.  For  many 
military  commanders  and  civil  officials  had  Imperialist  connections,, 
and  M.  Thiers,  in  his  anxiety  to  separate  himself  from  Radicalism, 
had  given  little  substantial  power  to  the  Republicans.  The  alliance 
with  the  Bonapartists  was  concluded  early  in  the  spring  of  1873r 
when  M.  Raoul  Duval  become  Secretary  to  the  Commission  of 
Thirty,  of  which  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  was  the  president,  and 
M.  Batbie,  famous  for  his  invention  of  the  phrase  gouvemement  de- 
combat,  the  '  reporter.' 

The  coalition  only  awaited  a  pretext,  which  was  not  long  wanting. 
The  Extreme  Left  had  been  for  some  time  discontented  with  M.  ThiersV 
concessions  to  the  majority,  and  had  especially  revolted  against  the 
severe  treatment  of  the  municipality  of  Lyons  which,  proposed  by  the 
Right,  had  been  accepted  by  the  government.  A  vacancy  in  the 
representation  of  Paris  was  to  be  filled  on  the  27th  of  April.  The  minis- 
terial candidate  was  M.  de  R&nusat,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
personal  friend  of  M.  Thiers,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  and  an 
old  Orleanist  converted  to  the  Republic  by  the  logic  of  events.  As 
'  un  avertissement  &  M.  Thiers '  the  Radicals  put  forward  M.  Baiodet, 
Mayor  of  Lyons,  a  politician  of  extreme  opinions.  The  Right,  en- 
chanted at  the  split  among  the  Republicans,  brought  forward  Colonel 
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Stoffel,  an  avowed  Bonapartist,  not  with  any  hope  of  gaining  a 
majority,  but  with  the  intent  to  proclaim  the  Conservative  coalition. 
M.  Barodet  was  successful,  obtaining  185,000  votes,  while  M.  de 
Eemusat  had  135,000,  and  Colonel  Stoffel  27,000,  A  fortnight 
later  M.  Eanc,  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Commune,  was  elected 
in  the  Rhone. 

These  *  Radical '  victories  afforded  a  casus  belli.  M.  Thiei^  at 
once  made  ready  for  the  conflict.  On  the  17th  of  May,  he  '  modified ' 
his  cabinet,  getting  rid  of  M.  de  Goulard,  representing  the  Right,  and 
of  M.  Jules  Simon,  representing  the  Left.  The  new  Ministers  were 
MM.  Casimir  Perier,  Waddington,  and  B^ranger,  all  Left  Centre 
politicians,  hostile  to  Radicalism,  but  also  pledged  to  the  Republic. 
Upon  this  ground  the  Right  were  ready  to  deliver  battle.  They 
closed  up  the  ranks  of  the  coalition ;  they  ascertained  that  if  M. 
Thiers  were  forced  to  resign,  Marshal  MacMahon  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  vacant  place,  and  then  their  newspapers  opened  fire  un- 
sparingly upon  the  government.  M.  Thiers  had  been  beaten  in  the 
Paris  election,  yet  the  whole  blame  of  the  Radical  victory  was  cast 
upon  him.  Those  who  used  to  name  him  4  l'illustre  homme  d'etat,' 
now  spurned  him  as  '  le  sinistre  vieillard.' 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  M.  Buffet,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Grevy  as  President,  read  out  a  motion,  signed  by  more  than 
300  deputies,  affirming  that *  the  gravity  of  the  situation  demanded  a 
cabinet  at  the  head  of  affairs  which  by  its  firmness  should  reassure  the 
country,'  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  *  a  resolutely  conservative 
policy.'  The  debate  was  remitted  to  the  23rd,  when  the  Due  de  Broglie 
led  the  attack  upon  M.  Thiers.  M.  Dufaure,  the  most  conservative  pro- 
bably of  the  Ministers,  offereda  feeble  defence.  But  M.  Thiers  demanded 
a  hearing  in  his  own  cause,  which  the  Right  could  not  refuse  to  accord. 
The  decision,  however,  was  predetermined.  M.  Target,  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  members  of  the  Left  Centre,  announced  that  his  'groupe'  would 
vote  for  the  motion  of  M.  Ernoul,  a  conspicuous  4  clerical,'  affirming 
that c  the  ministerial  modifications  had  not  given  conservative  interests 
the  satisfaction  that  might  have  been  expected.'  With  the  aid  of 
the  *  groupe  Target,'  the  Monarchists — Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and 
Bonapartists — rejected  the  order  of  the  day  proposed  by  the  Ministry, 
by  362  against  348  votes.  It  was  not  a  glorious  victory,  but  it  was 
sufficient.  The  same  evening  M.  Thiers  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  by  362  votes  against  331.  Without  an  adjourn- 
ment, the  majority  elected  Marshal  MacMahon  by  390  votes,  the 
Republicans  abstaining  en  masse.  At  feleven  o'clock  at  night  M. 
Buffet,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  waited  on  the  Marshal  and  secured 
his  formal  acceptance.  The  fact  was  announced  to  the  Chamber  a 
few  minutes  after  midnight.  The  Journal  Officiel  of  the  next  day 
(May  25)  published  an  address  from  the  Marshal  in  which  he  pro- 
mised *  the  re-establishment  of  moral  order,'  and  pledged  4  the  word 
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of  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier '  that, '  with  the  aid  of  the  Assembly, 
he  would  maintain  internal  peace  and  the  principles  on  which  society 
rests.'  The  same  day  the  list  of  the  new  Ministry,  prepared  before- 
hand, like  the  Marshal's  nomination,  was  made  public.  The  Orleanists 
— MM.  de  Broglie,  Beule\  Batbie — had  the  greater  number  of  places> 
but  M.  Ernoul  (Legitimist)  became  Keeper  of  the  Seals  and  M. 
Magne  (Bonapartist)  Minister  of  Finances.  This  was  M.  Batbie's 
gouvemement  de  combat 

It  is  certain  that  if  M.  Thiers  had  been  driven  from  power  some 
months  before,  the  choice  of  his  successor  would  have  dismayed  and 
disgusted  France.  Down  to  the  end  of  1872,  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  known  to  Frenchmen  as  a  brave  but  unlucky  soldier.  In  the 
Crimea  he  had  displayed  more  valour  than  skill,  and  his  strategy  in 
the  Italian  campaign  had  been  severely  criticised.  His  earlier  de- 
feats in  the  war  of  1870  would  have  cast  upon  him  a  serious  responsi- 
bility, if  they  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  more  ruinous  collapse  of 
Sedan.  And  at  Sedan,  it  was  believed,  MacMahon's  will  had  been 
overruled  by  the  Emperor's  political  fears.  Wounded  and  a  captive, 
he  came  to  represent  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  the  gallantry  and  the 
misfortunes  of  France.  On  his  return  from  Germany  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  highest  command  and  with  the  task  of  reorganising  the  army. 
But  no  glory,  no  popular  enthusiasm  gathered  around  his  name.  In 
civil  affairs  he  was  simply  unknown.  He  had  held  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
under  the  Empire,  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  courageously  opposed, 
as  a  few  remembered,  an  oppressive  law.  There  was  no  one,  however, 
ready  to  affirm  that  the  Marshal  knew  anything  more  of  political 
conduct  and  constitutional  principles  than  one  of  his  own  orderlies. 
But  when  the  majority  found  M.  Thiers  determined  to  keep  the 
question  of  organising  the  Eepublic  before  the  country,  they  turned 
to  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  set  their  journals  to  extol  the  Marshal's 
merits,  while  they  vilified  the  '  sinistre  vieillard.'  After  six  months 
of  assiduous  trumpet-blowing,  there  was  something  approaching  to  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  France  that  Marshal  MacMahon  was  a  great 
man.  At  any  rate  he  had  the  army,  it  was  believed,  '  well  in  hand,' 
and  his  assurances  that  he  would  keep  the  peace  were  received  by 
France,  in  her  alarm  and  fatigue,  with  a  sort  of  acquiescence. 

3.  The  Duo  de  Broglie  and  the  Fusion. 

Marshal  MacMahon  being  unfit  himself  to  exercise  political  power, 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  State  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie.  This  son  of  Louis  Philippe's  Liberal  minister,  trained  in 
the  school  of  M.  Guizot  and  posing  at  an  early  age  as  the  defender  of 
Constitutions  and  Parliaments  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  had 
been  regarded  under  the  Empire  as  a  deadly  enemy  of  despotism  in 
all  its  forms.     But  when  his  mastery  of  the  arts  of  intrigue  had 
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organised  the  coalition  which  gave  him  power,  and  when  he  found 
that  the  country  was  unwilling  to  follow  the  path  he  had  chosen,  he 
quickly  cast  behind  him  his  constitutional  doctrines.  So  carefully  had 
he  studied  the  practices  of  the  Empire  in  attacking  them,  that  he 
was  well  fitted  to  use  them  when  the  time  came.  The  Due  de  Broglie 
had  persuaded  himself  that  the  Orleanists,  though  having  less  support 
in  the  country  than  either  the  Legitimists  or  the  Bonapartists,  could 
step  upon  the  heads  of  the  others  to  a  supremacy  preserved  by  skilful 
management  of  men.  The  larger  operations  of  politics  did  not  attract 
him,  but  supposing  it  were  possible  to  restore  the  pays  Ugal,  the  re- 
stricted suffrage,  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  he  was  justified  in  believ- 
ing in  the  results  his  cleverness  might  achieve. 

The  Monarchist  coalition  had  thus  gained  their  first  point ;  they 
had  the  command  of  the  army,  the  civil  bureaucracy,  the  magistracy, 
and  the  Assembly.  With  such  means,  a  Restoration  might  be  accom- 
plished. No  opposition  was  to  be  feared  from  the  Marshal  who  had  long 
served  an  Empire,  who  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and  who  probably 
would  accept  with  grateful  joy  the  office  of  Constable  or  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Kingdom  from  its  Legitimate  King.  The  officers  of  the 
army,  the  judges,  the  civil  servants,  were  '  made  sure '  by  a  rapid 
process  of  purgation.  Scarcely  a  single  person  holding  Republican 
opinions  was  retained  in  the  service  of  the  State  three  months  after  the 
eventful  24th  of  May.  But  the  Assembly  remained  and  '  the  King ' — 
two  immense  obstacles  to  any  solution.  The  majority  in  the  Assembly 
was  the  work  of  the  Coalition,  and  among  its  members  many  Legi- 
timists and  the  whole  of  the  Bonapartists  were  jealous  of  the  Orleanist 
success.  The  Bonapartists  might  perhaps  be  neglected,  for  the  party 
in  power  always  attracts  fresh  support,  and  the  Government  spared  no 
pains  to  draw  over  to  itself  some  members  of  the  Left  Centre.  But 
the  Legitimists  could  not  be  dealt  with  so  cavalierly.  For  them  the 
approval — the  advent  even  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord — was  an  indis- 
pensable requirement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Orleanists  could  not 
accept  the  Comte  de  Chambord  except  as  a  Constitutional  King.  To 
keep  together  a  Parliamentary  majority,  and  to  *  bring  out '  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  as  a  Constitutional  King,  were  tasks  worthy  even  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie's  unmatched  skill  as  a'  lobbyist.' 

During  the  Parliamentary  recess  the  Monarchical  chiefs  set  to  work 
with  extraordinary  zeal  to  patch  up  '  the  Fusion.'  In  August  they 
triumphed  over  the  scruples  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  sent  that  in- 
telligent and  amiable  prince  to  Frohsdorf,  to  recognise,  in  so  many 
words,  his  cousin  of  the  elder  branch  as  '  the  sole  representative  of 
the  monarchical  principle  in  France.'  This  submission  went  far  be- 
yond the  views  of  the  Orleanist  party,  and  it  could  only  have  been 
condoned  by  an  understanding  with  Henri  Cinq  which  would  content 
the  Constitutionalists  and  make  an  alliance  with  the  Centre  gauche 
possible.     But  neither  the  Comte  de  Paris  nor  those  who  prompted 
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him  had  made  any  terms,  and  the  Liberal  Monarchists  found  it  neces- 
sary at  once  to  protest.  They  insisted  on  knowing  whether  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  would  give  constitutional  guarantees  or  not.  The  Bight 
could  not  refuse  an  answer,  and  delegates  were  sent  to  Frohsdorf  to 
obtain  4  explanations  'on  the  subject  of  a  Charter  and  '  the  flag.'  They 
brought  back  ambiguous  utterances,  which  foiled  to  produce  calm. 
The  Monarchists  had  appointed  a  Committee  of  Nine,  one  of  whom, 
the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  told  his  friends  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
had  given  him  this  warning :  '  If,'  said  the  Marshal, '  the  white  flag 
were  raised  against  the  tricolour,  the  chassepots  would  go  off  of  them- 
selves, and  I  could  not  answer  either  for  order  in  the  streets  or  for 
discipline  in  the  army.'  The  Committee  of  Nine,  in  alarm,  despatched 
another  envoy,  M.  Chesnelong,  to  Frohsdorf,  who  obtained  an  assur- 
ance that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  would  leave  the  question  of  the  flag 
to  be  determined  in  concert  with  the  Assembly  after  his  return  to 
France.  The  Monarchists  confidently  proclaimed  that c  the  Restora- 
tion was  made.'  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Comte  was  appalled 
by  the  Liberal  interpretation  placed  upon  his  conversation  with  M. 
Chesnelong.  He  would  not,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  remain  silent.  On 
the  27th  of  October,  1873,  he  published  a  letter  from  Salzburg,  in  which 
he  protested  against  the  pressure  and  the  misunderstandings  of  which 
he  was  the  victim.  Never  would  he  become  a  revolutionary  (i.e.  con- 
stitutional) king ;  never  would  he  sacrifice  his  honour  to  the  exigences 
of  parties ;  never  would  he  disclaim 4  the  standard  of  Arques  and  Ivry.' 
'  My  person  is  nothing,'  he  said, '  my  principle  is  everything :  I  am 
the  indispensable  pilot,  the  only  one  capable  of  guiding  the  vessel 
into  port,  because  for  this  I  have  a  mission  and  authority.'  This  letter 
demolished  the  work  of  the  king-makers.  The  Orleanist  princes  re- 
fused to  accept  any  compromise  to  which  the  '  head  of  the  family '  was 
not  a  party. 

There  still  remained,  however,  an  expedient  at  which  the  Due  de 
Broglie  grasped  eagerly — the  prolongation  of  Marshal  MacMahon's 
power,  not  as  a  Republican  President,  but  as  a  Chief  of  the  Executive 
personally  trusted.  When  the  Chamber  reassembled  (November  5),  the 
Marshal  himself  was  put  forward  by  his  Ministers  to  suggest  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  establishment  of  a  definitive  form  of  government 
4  presented  grave  difficulties,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  central  power 
needed  at  once  stability  and  extended  authority.  The  Due  de  Broglie's 
ministry,  which  lasted  nearly  twelve  months,  was  occupied  during  the 
first  half  with  the  abortive  scheme  of  Restoration,  and  during  the 
second  with  securing  a  prolonged  dictatorship  for  Marshal  MacMahon. 

4.  Constitution-Making. 

The  Legitimists  were  naturally  angered  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
hopes  they  had  cherished  for  months ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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Bonapartists  saw  in*  the  consolidation  of  the  Marshal's  personal  power 
a  new  encouragement.  The  latter  were  no  more  ready  than  the  Due 
de  Broglie  and  his  Orleanist  friends  to  appeal  to  the  country  on 
behalf  of  their  own  candidate ;  the  Prince  Imperial  was  too  young ; 
the  history  of  1870  had  not  yet  been  forgotten.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  Bonapartists  than  the  Due  de  Broglie's  efforts 
to  establish  Marshal  MacMahon  in  authority  as  a  watchful  enemy  of 
'  Radicalism.'  They  knew  that  a  reactionary  administration  would  be 
compelled,  whatever  its  own  leanings,  to  use  the  instruments  which 
the  Empire  had  provided. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Marshal's  authority  was  instantly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly  on  its  meeting  in  November.  The  Right 
proposed  a  term  of  ten  years,  the  Left  a  term  of  five  years ;  finally  a 
seven  years'  term  was  accepted  as  a  compromise.  The  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  was  confirmed.  The  *  Septennate  '  thus  estab- 
lished was  supported  by  a  majority  of  383  members,  including  several 
of  the  Left  Centre,  but  excluding  a  band  of  malcontent  Legitimists. 
The  greater  number  of  its  supporters  hoped  to  make  it  the  cover  for 
sohemes  of  an  Orleanist  or  Bonapartist  restoration;  others  were 
attracted  to  it  by  the  mere  promise  of  stability ;  a  few  were,  or 
professed  to  be,  satisfied  with  the  mention  of  the  Republic  by  name. 
A  new  majority,  therefore,  was  substituted  for  the  majority  of  the 
24th  of  May,  and  the  Cabinet  was  modified  to  suit  the  change. 
MM.  Ernoul  and  Labouillerie,  Legitimists,  resigned,  and  the  Due 
Decazes  took  office  as  Foreign  Minister  on  the  express  stipulation  that 
all  '  manifestations,'  whether  Legitimist  or  Orleanist,  Bonapartist  or 
Radical,  should  be  kept  down.  The  Due  de  Broglie  still  remained 
Premier,  and  took  to  himself  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  The 
Ministry  had  thus  become  pure  Right  Centre  with  a  slight  leaning 
to  the  Left  Centre,  and  with  a  careful  repression  of  Orleanist  hopes. 
The  anger  of  the  Legitimists  was  unrestrained,  but  for  the  time  they 
were  powerless. 

Another  Commission  of  Thirty,  however,  was  immediately  nomi- 
nated to  draw  up  the  constitutional  laws,  and  in  this  body  the 
Legitimists  were  strong.  Their  proceedings  showed  a  disposition  to 
delay  the  organisation  of  the  '  public  powers '  and  to  jeopardise  the 
stability  of  which  the  authors  of  the  Septennate  had  boasted.  The 
Due  de  Broglie  devoted  his  attention  more  especially  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  those  local  liberties  of  which  he  had  been  the  champion 
under  the  Empire.  The  nomination  of  mayors  and  deputy-mayors 
was  transferred  to  the  Government  by  the  law  of  January  1 5,  1 874. 
The  changes  which  followed  were  all  unfavourable  to  the  Repub- 
lic. Nevertheless  the  Republicans  began  to  show  a  disposition  to 
accept  the  Septennate  as  bound  up  with  the  Republic,  and  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  by  his  ambiguities  and  vacillations,  holding  fast  to  no- 
thing except  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Marshal  in  power,  became  the 
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mark  for  criticism  from  all  sides.  The  first  attack  was  opened  by 
the  Bonapartists.  M.  Souher  published  a  manifesto  declaring  that  the 
Septennate  was  a  truce  of  parties,  but  adding  that  when  the  day 
came  for  an '  appeal  to  the  people '  (i.e.  a  plebiscite)  there  would  only 
be  two  rivals — the  Kepublicand  the  Empire.  The  Ministry  retorted 
with  two  strong  circulars,  prohibiting  the  civil  functionaries  and 
officers  of  the  army  from  taking  a  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Prince 
Imperial's  birthday.  The  most  striking  effect  of  the  Bonapartist 
movement  was  to  induce  the  Government  to  make  overtures  to  the 
Left  Centre,  which,  however,  bore  no  fruit.  The  Legitimists,  on  the 
other  hand,  lost  no  time  in  declaring  that  they  considered  the  Septen- 
nate no  bar  to  a  Restoration.  The  Marshal,  they  said,  will  never  oppose 
his  historic  words,  spoken  in  the  Malakoff, '  J'y  suis,  j'y  reste,'  to  the 
summons  of  Henri  Cinq.  It  was  clear  that,  though  the  Broglie 
ministry  could  on  a  critical  occasion  still  command  the  votes  of  the 
coalition,  the  Legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists  had  become  insecure 
allies.  The  discontent  grew  to  a  head  rapidly,  and  the  16th  of  May, 
not  quite  a  year  after  the  overthrow  of  M.  Thiers,  the  Due  de  Broglie 
was  defeated  upon  the  question  whether  the  Electoral  Bill  should  take 
precedence  of  the  Municipal  Bill.  He  was  defeated,  as  he  had  tri- 
umphed in  the  previous  year,  by  a  coalition.  The  three  groups  of 
the  Left  were  joined  by  fifty-two  Legitimists  and  eighteen  Bonapart- 
ists in  hurling  him  from  power. 

The  Duke  had,  it  was  admitted,  become  the  most  unpopular 
minister  that  France  had  known  since  the  days  of  Prince  Polignac 
His  craft  had  overreached  itself  in  every  direction,  and  he  found  no 
party  that  would  thoroughly  trust  him.  The  result  of  his  painful 
labours,  first  to  restore  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  then  to  establish 
the  Marshalate  as  a  non-Republican  government,  was  what  M.  Rouher 
had  predicted :  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  were  left  practically 
alone  in  the  political  field.  During  the  ministry  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  and  down  to  December,  1874,  twenty-one  Republicans  gained 
seats  and  six  Bonapartists ;  not  one  Royalist.  A  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  either  line  was  never  more  hopeless  than  in  1874. 

No  Parliamentary  party  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibilities under  which  the  Due  de  Broglie  had  fallen,  and  no  coalition 
was  for  the  moment  possible.  Marshal  MacMahon  accordingly  formed 
what  was  called  a  business  Cabinet  under  the  War  Minister,  General 
de  Cissey ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  was  known  to  be 
still  powerful  both  with  the  Ministers  and  the  Marshal. 

The  Commission  of  Thirty  continued  to  waste  time  in  barren 
controversies,  until  in  1875  the  Marshal,  losing  patience,  held  several 
conferences  of  *  Moderates '  at  the  Elysfe.  In  these  it  became  evident 
that  the  '  impersonal  Septennate '  would  never  be  accepted  by  the  Left 
Centres  and  the  hostility  of  the  Legitimists  being  already  known,  the 
subject  was  apparently  forced  into  an  impasse.     Under  the  influence 
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of  the  Due  de  Broglie  the  Marshal,  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly, 
made  a  final  attempt  to  carry  the  Eight  Centre  policy,,  but  the 
jealousy  of  Orleanist  designs  was  too  strong,  and  the  Chamber  refused 
to  adopt  the  course  recommended  in  the  message.  The  Bepublicans  on 
this  vote  again  were  aided  by  the  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists,  but 
they  could  not  count  on  a  working  majority,  and  when  the  Ministers 
resigned,  no  one  could  be  found  to  take  their  places.  The  Marshal 
resolved  to  maintain  them  in  power  until  the  close  of  the  debates  on 
the  constitutional  laws,  which  at  last  the  Chamber  was  prepared  to 
carry  through.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  complicated  discussions 
upon  the  '  Public  Powers  bill '  and  on  the  '  Senate  bill,'  in  which  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1875,  were  spent.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  ideas  of  the  Left  Centre  most  powerfully  influenced  the 
result,  and  that  a  considerable  contingent  of  the  Eight  Centre,  led  by 
MM.  Wallon  and  Lavergne,  co-operated  with  them.  The  Constitution, 
if  not  expressly  establishing  the  Republic,  did  so  by  a  clear  impli- 
cation. The  Eight  Centre,  including  the  Due  de  Broglie  himself 
and  the  Princes  of  the  Orleans  family,  reluctantly  yielded,  though  with- 
out resigning  the  hope  of  renewing  the  battle  another  day.  The  triumph 
of  the  Left  Centre  was  for  the  time  complete,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  Marshal  could  not  decline  to  choose  some  at  least  of  his  Ministers 
among  its  members. 

To  this  point,  then,  had  the  Due  de  Broglie's  policy  conducted 
the  cause,  or  causes,  he  had  championed.  The  Anti-Republican 
majority  was  broken  up ;  the  Left  Centre  had  become  the  most 
powerful  and  [compact  force  in  the  State ;  the  Republicans  of  all 
shades  had  been  forced  into  union;  the  Eight  Centre  had  been 
driven  to  give  an  unwilling  support  to  arrangements  which  estab- 
lished the  Republic;  Marshal  MacMahon  had  unexpectedly  taken 
the  Septennate  au  s&rieux,  and  was  fast  coming  to  believe  that  he,  too, 
was  a  'Providential  man.'  Whatever  interpretation  the  Marshal 
might  place  upon  the  Republican  constitution — and  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  not  construe  it  in  a  Liberal  sense — the  continuance  of 
his  power  familiarised  France  and  her  neighbours  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  Republic  as  an  orderly  and  established  government. 
But  the  control  of  the  'political  machine'  had  given  the  largest 
share  of  permanent  power  to  men  whose  ambitions  were  bound  up 
with  the  hopes  of  the  Empire. 

Still  the  Due  de  Broglie  had  some  ground  for  hoping  that  he 
might  retrieve  his  failing  fortunes.  His  personal  influence  over  the 
Marshal- President  was  great,  and  though  his  unpopularity  prevented 
him  from  taking  office,  he  might  hope  that  his  voice  would  always 
be  powerful  in  choosing  the  new  Ministers  and  directing  their 
policy.  He  trusted  in  the  skill  of  the  Government  agents  to  hold  the 
Republicans  in  check  at  the  general  election.  Finally,  he  regarded 
the  Senate,  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by 
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the  moribund  Assembly,  and  the  rest  by  electoral  colleges  drawn  from 
the  councils  of  departments,  arrondissemente,  and  municipalities, 
as  a  stronghold  of  the  peculiar  Conservatism  which  he  professed. 
M.  Gambetta,  in  a  famous  speech  at  Belleville,  pointed  out  that  this 
view  was  unsound,  and  that  the  Senate  might  be  considered  as  a  de- 
mocratic institution — '  a  grand  Council  of  the  Communes  of  France.* 

M.  Buffet  and  the  Dissolution. 

In  March,  1875,  the  Marshal  reorganised  his  Cabinet  to  fit  in 
with  the  new  constitution  and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Left. 
After  prolonged  negotiations  M.  Buffet,  the  President  of  the  Assembly, 
accepted  the  Premiership  with  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  M. 
Buffet  had  certainly  shown  no  favour  towards  the  Left  during  the  two 
years'  hot  debating  over  which  he  had  severely  ruled  ;  he  had  been  a 
minister  of  the  Empire,  he  had  shared  in  the  dreams  of  the  Fusionists. 
But  it  was  believed  that  he  had  rallied  sincerely  to  the  constitution, 
and  he  was  known  to  be  a  strong  man,  who  could,  if  he  pleased,  keep 
down  the  intrigues  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  who  could  steadily  guide 
the  vacillating  temper  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  The  Left  were  on 
the  whole  satisfied  with  the  choice  of  M.  Buffet,  especially  as  he 
brought  into  the  Cabinet  with  him  three  Conservative  Republicans, 
MM.  Dufaure,  Leon  Say,  and  Wallon.  It  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  the  Marshal,  who  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  was  a  Con- 
servative, and  would  act  only  with  and  through  Conservatives, 
consented  to  this  c  capitulation.'  It  was,  however,  inevitable,  unless 
the  restraints  of  the  Parliamentary  system  were  to  be  wholly  thrown 
off.  The  majority  of  the  24th  of  May  no  longer  existed.  The 
Legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists  were  openly  hostile  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  neither  one  section  nor  the  other  commanded  strength 
enough  in  the  Assembly  to  maintain  a  Cabinet  in  power  for  a  single 
week.  The  Right  Centre,  which  had  formed  the  flower  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie's  scattered  army,  had  partly  drifted  into  the  Legitimist 
and  Bonapartist  ranks,  and  partly  had  crystallised  into  a  new  party, 
the  Constitutionalists,  ready  to  support  with  the  Left  a  Buffet 
ministry,  but  incapable,  like  the  others,-  of  undertaking  any  exclusive 
responsibility.  The  Ministers,  therefore,  could  not  dispense  with  the 
good  will  of  the  Left,  and  this,  at  the  time,  was  to  be  obtained  by 
very  moderate  concessions.  For  though  the  number  of  the  Re- 
publicans had  been  steadily  augmented  by  the  results  of  the  bye- 
elections,  they  were  still  unable  to  hold  their  ground  against  a 
*  fortuitous  concourse '  of  the  fractions  of  the  Right  except  with  the 
aid  of  the  Constitutionalists.  By  putting  the  Left  Centre  forward  as 
the  representatives  of  Republican  opinions,  the  moderate  and  extreme 
Left  avoided  the  risk  of  alarming  the  Constitutionalists.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  a  small  group  of  irreconcilables — M.  Madier  de 
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Montjau,  M.  Naquet,  M.  Ordinaire — who  were  mischievously  in- 
genious in  giving  the  Government,  the  Constitutionalists,  and  the 
Left  Centre  reasons  or  pretexts  for  alarm. 

The  new  Ministry  had  to  clear  the  way  for  the  dissolution  by  the 
enactment  of  a  great  number  of  indispensable  supplementary  laws. 
The  electoral  question,  the  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate 
and  Lower  House,  the  control  of  the  press,  had  all  to  be  settled 
before  the  appeal  to  the  country.  But  their  progress  was  delayed  by 
the  line  of  policy  wliich  M.  Buffet  adopted.  He  seemed  pained  and 
ashamed  at  having  allied  himself  with  the  Left,  and  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  telling  the  Assembly  his  real  opinions.  He  was 
jealous,  it  was  said,  of  the  vast  though  quiet  influence  which  M. 
Thiers  wielded  over  and  through  the  Left  Centre,  and  which  was 
increasing  every  day.  He  was  dismayed  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
Eight  Centre  as  a  party,  and  was  resolved  to  reconstitute  it.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  governing  with  a  vigorous  conservative 
policy ;  he  refused  to  join  in  the  sharp  condemnation  which  the  Left 
wished  to  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Bonapartists ;  finally,  he 
used  all  his  efforts  to  diminish  the  advantages  which  the  Republicans 
seemed  likely  to  obtain  at  the  general  election.  He  procured  the  partial 
disfranchisement  of  the  French  colonies,  always  Republican ;  he  insisted 
on  obtaining  a  stringent  Press  law  in  consideration  of  his  surrendering 
the  powers  of  the  *  state  of  siege.'  But  the  most  remarkable  ag- 
gression was  upon  the  scrutin  de  liste,  the  system  of  voting  for  all 
the  members  of  a  department  together,  for  which  M.  Buffet,  aided 
by  M.  Dufaure,  wished  to  substitute  the  scrutin  d'amondissement,  or 
4  unicorn '  constituencies.  The  Left  feared  the  latter  system,  because 
it  gave  excessive  power  to  local  and  official  influences;  and  the 
contest  was  a  sharp  one,  though  the  Republicans  had  forced  themselves 
to  endure  much  from  M.  Buffet,  and  the  Liberal  Ministers  had  kept 
their  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  But  the  struggle  was  chiefly  important 
as  showing  M.  Buffet's  unexpected  success  in  rallying  a  Conservative 
majority.  The  Left  Centre,  in  defending  the  scrutin  de  liste,  found 
itself  deserted  by  the  Lavergne-Wallon  c  Constitutionalists,'  and  by 
some  of  its  own  members,  including  the  Liberal  Ministers.  To 
overwhelm  them,  the  whole  of  the  conservative  sections  combined. 
It  was  rumoured  that  if,  notwithstanding,  the  Left  should  triumph, 
the  Marshal  would  abandon  his  efforts  at  conciliation,  and  would  take 
a  Broglie-Fourtou  Cabinet,  as  he  did  a  year  and  a  half  later.  M. 
Buffet  triumphed  by  357  against  326  votes. 

The  blow  was  a  severe  one  for  the  Left,  especially  as  it  had  been 
provoked  by  the  imprudent  violence  with  which  M.  Gambetta  had 
attacked  the  ministry  and  the  Moderate  Right.  But  it  proved  the 
ruin  of  M.  Buffet  and  the  Right  Centre.  The  latter  believed  that  the 
opportunity  they  had  missed  in  1873  had  returned,  and  became  im- 
patient to  use  their  power.  The  election  of  the  seventy-five  life  senators 
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by  the  Assembly  gave  them  an  apparent  chance  of  gathering  in  the 
fruits  of  victory.  The  Left  proposed  that  a  list  should  be  selected, 
taken  in  fair  proportions  from  the  various  parties  which  had  voted  for 
the  Constitution.  The  Eight  refused,  and  the  Left  was  thus  driven  to 
fight  a  outrance.  Eleven  Legitimists,  headed  by  M.  de  la  Rochette, 
the  personal  friend  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  offered  their  votes  to 
the  Left,  provided  they  were  themselves  placed  upon  the  Liberal  list. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  result  of  the  ballots  showed  that  several 
Bonapartists,  though  without  any  similar  agreement,  must  have  voted 
with  the  Republicans.  The  fact  was  that  the  success  of  the  Right 
Centre  had  alarmed  both  Frohsdorf  and  Chiselhurst,  and  at  any  cost 
the  recrudescence  of  Orleanism  was  to  be  forced  back. 

The  seventy-five  life  senators  were  thus  distributed  :  fifty  belonged 
to  the  three  constitutional  divisions  of  the  Left,  seven  were  Lavergne 
liberals,  and   ten  Ultra-Legitimists   who  had  voted  with  the  Left. 
The  Legitimists  adhering  to  M.  Buffet,  the  Bonapartists    and  the 
Right  Centre  had  only  eight  seats,  three  of  which  the  Left  Centre  had 
conceded  to  the  Due  d'AudiSret-Pasquier,  General  de  Cissey,  and  M. 
Wallon.     M.  Buffet  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  were  among  the  van- 
quished.    But  the  former  at  least  was  not  disheartened ;  before  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  fixed  for  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  took  care  to  obtain   his  powers  over  the  press.      He 
then  launched  a  manifesto  in  which  he  declared  that  '  the  victor  of 
Magenta  and  the  Malakoff  would  never  resign  himself  to  become  the 
plaything  of  factions  and  of  Radical  passions,  and  the  instrument  of 
their  demands.'     This  done,  he  was  ready  for  the  dissolution. 

The  Assembly  adjourned  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1875.  The 
senatorial  elections  were  fixed  for  the  30th  of  January,  and  the  elections 
of  deputies  for  the  20th  of  February.  In  the  meantime  the  Marshal, 
under  M.  Buffet's  inspiration,  again  warned  the  country  against  Radical- 
ism, and  extolled  the  '  conservative  and  truly  liberal  policy '  of  his  First 
Minister.  More  than  once  there  was  danger  of  a  rupture  with  MM. 
Dufaure  and  Leon  Say,  but  harmony  was  outwardly  preserved.  M. 
Gambetta  counselled  the  Left  to  preserve  a  cautious  moderation,  and 
his  word  of  command  was  obeyed. 

5.  From  M.  Dufaure  to  M.  Jules  Simon. 

The  National  Assembly  which  met  for  the  last  time  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1875,  had  during  its  five  years'  tenure  of  power  conferred 
one  priceless  benefit  on  France.  It  accustomed  the  French  people  to 
think  soberly  about  politics,  and  to  discuss  political  questions  on  a 
basis  of  practical  compromises.  If  a  Radical  Assembly  had  been  elected 
in  1871,  it  would  probably  have  attempted  legislation  for  which  the 
mass  of  the  nation  was  not  prepared,  and  would  have  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  new  saviour  of  society  to  sweep  away  Parliamentary 
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Government,  or  at  any  rate  to  restore  the  pays  Ugal  of  the  July 
Monarchy.  But  the  weakness  of  the  Extreme  Left  in  the  country 
taught  its  leaders  the  necessity  of  prudence  and  'transactions.' 
Nothing  in  modern  history  is  more  remarkable  than  the  gradual 
development  of  M.  Gambetta's  good  sense,  except  the  docile  sagacity 
with  which  the  so-called  Revolutionary  party  learned  the  lesson  their 
leader  was  at  so  much  pains  to  teach  them.  Having  to  cooperate  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Left  Centre  and  M.  Thiers,  with  the  '  Repub- 
lican Left '  and  M.  Jules  Simon,  M.  Gambetta's  organisation — the 
Union  RSpublicaine — was  compelled  to  choose  between  isolation  and 
i  opportunism.'  It  wisely  chose  the  latter,  and  firmly  held  to  it  in 
spite  of  the  angry  protests  of  a  few  Irreconcilables.  And  at  the 
elections  of  1876  this  wisdom  bore  fruit. 

The  Senatorial  Elections  did  not  confirm  the  hopes  of  M.  Buffet 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie.  The  former  was  rejected  in  the  Vosges ;  the 
latter  only  succeeded  in  the  Oise  by  a  coalition  with  the  Bonapartist 
Admiral  La  Ronci&re  le  Noury,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
command  for  an  open  attack  on  the  constitution.  The  issue  every- 
where raised  turned  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  clause  which  per- 
mitted the  revision  of  the  constitution  in  1 880.  The  Republicans  con- 
tended that  this  was  not  meant  to  justify  a  monarchical  restoration  at 
the  end  of  the  Septennate.  The  Bonapartists  upheld  the  contrary,  but 
insisted  on  a  plebiscite  in  1880.  M.  Buffet  and  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
with  the  Right  Centre,  threw  into  prominence  the  personal  power 
of  Marshal  Macmahon,  and  while  parading  the  revision  clause,  were 
careful  to  abstain  from  forecasting  its  operation.  At  the  same  time 
M.  Buffet  did  not  disdain  the  Bonapartist  alliance,  and  the  candidates 
of  M.  Rouher  everywhere  received  the  patronage  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  except  in  one  or  two  places  where  the  Liberal  Ministers, 
MM.  Dufaure  and  L&m  Say,  were  attacked  by  the  champions  of  the 
Empire.  The  result  was  that  reckoning  the  life  senators,  the 
Senate  was  thus  divided:  the  Extreme  Left,  15;  the  Republican 
Left,  50;  the  Left  Centre,  80;  the  Right  Centre,  81 ;  the  Legiti- 
mists, 13  ;  the  Bonapartists,  40,  while  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House  wavered  a  small  body  of  24  or  25  Constitutionalists,  among 
whom  were  reckoned  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  and  M.  Bocher. 
If  the  last  section  remained  true  to  the  constitution,  M.  Buffet's 
policy  might  be  regarded  as  defeated. 

The  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  gave  much  more 
decisive  results.  While  the  Senate  reproduced  almost  precisely  '  the 
unstable  equilibrium  '  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Lower  Chamber 
was  frankly  Republican.  The  Extreme  Left  had  98  seats,  the 
Republican  Left  194,  the  Left  Centre  48,  and  the  Constitutionalists 
22.  The  minority  was  composed  of  75  Bonapartists,  25  Legitimists, 
and  55  Right-Centrists.  M.  Buffet  was  beaten  in  four  departments. 
M.  Gambetta  was  elected  by  four  of  the  great  cities  of  France — Paris, 
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Marseilles,  Lille,  and  Bordeaux.  Before  the  struggle  M.  Buffet's 
journals  had  announced  that c  the  public  security  would  be  inevitably 
compromised,9  and  the  Marshal's  mission  made  impossible,  unless  a 
Conservative  Senate,  and  at  least  a  c  moderate '  Chamber  of  Deputies,, 
were  returned.  It  was  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  Marshal 
would  defy  the  country,  but  he  yielded.  He  accepted  the  resignation 
which  M.  Buffet  promptly  tendered,  and  formed  a  Left  Centre 
ministry  under  M.  Dufaure.  Among  the  new  Ministers  were  several 
trusted  conservative  Republicans:  M.  Ricard,  who  took  the  port- 
folio of  the  Interior,  M.  Waddington,  and  Christophle.  M.  Leon 
Say  and  the  Due  Decazes  remained  in  their  former  places.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  probable  that  Marshal  MacMahon  would  go  still 
further,  and  a  Cabinet  under  M.  Casimir  Perier  representing  not  the 
Left  Centre  only,  but  the  Left  Centre  and  the  pure  Left,  was  pro- 
posed. The  Marshal,  however,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  pure  Left  Cabinet,  or  to  sanction  the  large  changes  in  the  bureaucracy 
which  M.  Perier  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Republic. 

It  was,  however,  a  great  step  in  advance  to  bring  the  Marshal  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  Ministry  that  might  be  fairly  called  Liberal.  He 
insisted  indeed  on  keeping  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  two  of  whom  at  least  would  have 
been  at  once  rejected  if  their  nominations  had  been  submitted  to  a 
parliamentary  vote.  But  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  excuse  for 
the  Marshal.  A  dull  man,  ignorant  of  civil  affairs,  and  accustomed 
to  use  the  peremptory  methods  of  military  command,  his  head  had 
been  turned  by  the  perpetual  incense  of  contending  parties,  each  of 
whom  was  eager  to  influence  the  Executive  Chief,  and  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  partisan  or  a  sympathiser.  He  had  come  to  believe  himself 
indispensable,  adored,  the  protector  of  order  against  revolutionary 
passions ;  and,  believing  this,  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  him 
to  defer  to  the  simple  formulas  which  govern  the  conduct  of  consti- 
tutional sovereigns.  Moreover,  behind  the  Marshal  was  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  now  counselling  compromise,  now  resistance,  but  always 
meditating  a  sudden  blow  at  the  Republicans. 

The  session  of  1876  was  uneventful.  The  Republican  majority 
in  the  Chamber  did  nothing  to  justify  the  panic  with  which  the  news 
of  their  victory  had  been  received  by  the  Conservatives.  Yet  exciting 
topics  were  not  wanting  The  amnesty  claimed  for  the  Communist 
prisoners  by  the  majority,  the  authority  of  the  Church  over  higher 
education,  the  honours  to  be  paid  at  the  funerals  of  officers'  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur  who  were  buried  without  religious  rites,  did  un- 
doubtedly show  that  the  Government  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
Chamber,  and  that  the  Senate  was  in  accord  neither  with  the  Executive 
nor  with  the  Lower  House.  While  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
Deputies  had  been  increased  by  the  invalidation  of  some  Conservative 
elections,  and  the  choice  of  Liberals  in  place  of  Bonapartists  and 
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Legitimists,  a  Conservative  majority  on  the  Senate  was  formed  by 
the  filling  up  of  certain  seats  lost  to  the  Liberals  by  deaths,  and  by 
the  defection  of  the  Constitutionalists.  The  main  cause,  however, 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Dufaure  Ministry  was  its  disinclination  to 
grapple  with  the  administrative  question.  Its  liberal  intentions  were 
everywhere  crossed  and  confounded  by  Bonapartist  and  Legitimist 
judges,  prefects,  and  mayors.  It  was  not  astonishing  that  the 
Republican  Chamber  showed  some  dissatisfaction.  But,  as  M.  Thiers 
in  his  posthumous  address  to  the  election  of  the  ninth  Arrondissement 
of  Paris  has  pointed  out,  in  spite  of  this  irritation,  no  Radical  measures 
were  carried  ;  a  Conservative  policy  was  maintained  in  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  army,  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  in  ecclesiastical 
relations,  in  finance,  and  finally,  with  respect  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  State. 

M.  Dufaure,  finding  himself  checked  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Chamber,  resigned  petulantly  in  December,  1876.  The  attempts 
of  the  Marshal  to  form  ministries  which  would  not  force  him  further 
towards  the  Left  failed.  Neither  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  nor 
M.  Gt6vj  (President*  respectively,  of  the  two  Houses)  would  under- 
take the  task.  It  was,  indeed,  indispensable  that  the  new  Government 
should  rest  upon  a  parliamentary  majority.  As  M.  Gambetta  said, 
'  R  faut  mivre  la  Chambre  <m  la  dissoudre  ! '  For  a  moment  again 
the  Marshal  thought  of  an  *  extra  Parliamentary  Ministry,'  but  the 
Left  seemed  ready  to  meet  any  expedient  of  this  kind  with  a  war 
a  outrance  upon  the  supplies.  The  Due  de  Broglie  himself  was  of 
opinion  that '  the  pear  was  not  ripe/  and  he  advised  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  to  send  for  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  Left.  It 
was  only  after  a  painful  struggle  that  the  Marshal  consented,  but  he 
did  consent,  and  M.  Simon  came  into  office,  taking  with  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  M.  Martel,  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  Left  Centre  and  Vice-President  of  the  Senate, 
became  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

6.  The  16th  of  May. 

M.  Jules  Simon's  Cabinet  began  with  more  than  one  success  which 
ought  to  have  reassured  the  Marshal  and  the  Conservatives.  M. 
Gambetta  imprudently  provoked  a  conflict  between  the  Chambers  on 
the  question  whether  the  Senate  should  be  allowed  to  alter  money 
bills  or  should  be  restricted,  according  to  the  English  precedent  and 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  to  the  re- 
jection or  acceptance  of  the  Budget  as  a  whole.  But  on  this  point 
M.  Jules  Simon  triumphed  over  M.  Gambetta,  and  the  danger  of  a 
collision  like  that  between  the  Victorian  Chambers  on  the  Darling 
grant  a  few  years  ago  was  averted.  In  other  parts  of  his  policy 
M.  Jules  Simon  appeared  for  a  time  to  triumph  at  once  over  the 
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suspicions  of  the  thoroughgoing  Republicans  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
Marshal.     He  proceeded  slowly  but  steadily  to  carry  out  the  adminis- 
trative changes  from  which  the  Dufaure  Cabinet  had  shrunk,  and  to 
place    Republican  magistrates,  prefects,  and  other  officers  in  posts 
previously  occupied  by  avowed  enemies  of  the  Republic.     He  did 
not  resist,  though  he  did  not  follow  to  its  full  extent,  the  energetic 
feeling  of  hostility  to  Ultramontanism  which   the  majority  in  the 
Chamber  began  to  show.     He  expressed  sympathy  with  the  movement 
for  freeing  the  press  from  the  trammels  that  M.  Buffet  and  his  prede- 
cessors had  in  the  interests  of  4  order '  thrown  around  it.     At  length 
it  grew  apparent  that  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  spite  of  his  dexterity  in 
evading  unpleasant  issues,  was,  and   was   determined  to  remain,  a 
parliamentary  minister,  not  a  personal  agent  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 
The  cabal  which  has  ever  since  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  been  hidden 
behind  the  Presidental  chair  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  to 
strike  a  blow.     On  the  16th  of  May,  a  memorable  date,  the  Marshal 
sent  a  letter  to  his  President  of  the  Council  insisting  that  the  latter 
did  not  possess  influence  enough  in  the  Chamber  to  carry  on  the 
government,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  complaisance  towards  the 
Radicals.     M.  Jules  Simon  and  his  colleagues  immediately  resigned, 
and  the  l  Government  of  Combat '  was  reconstituted,  with  the  Due 
de  Broglie  as  Premier  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals  and  M.  de  Fourtou 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  16th  of  May  was  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  24th  of  May. 
The  Due  de  Broglie  had  in  both  instances  prepared  everything  be- 
forehand, and  sprung  his  mines  with  rare  skill.  But  when  he  over- 
threw M.  Thiers  he  had  been  able  to  organise  a  majority,  and  against 
M.  Jules  Simon  no  such  success  was  possible.  The  imminent  pre- 
sence of  disaster  cooled  the  most  heated  spirits  among  the  Republicans. 
In  the  Chamber,  when  the  Marshal's  coup  was  announced,  there  was 
neither  confusion  nor  excitement  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left.  A  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  asserting  the  rights  of  parliamentary  majorities,  and 
carried  by  the  whole  of  the  Republican  party.  The  action  of  the  Senate, 
whose  assent  was  needed  for  the  dissolution,  was  awaited  calmly,  and 
only  a  few  riotous  Bonapartists  such  as  MM.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  and 
Robert  Mitchell  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  debate.  M.  de  Fourtou, 
by  a  clumsy  compliment  thrown  at  the  majority  in  the  defunct  National 
Assembly,  gave  the  Republicans  an  opportunity  of  acclaiming  M. 
Thiers  as  '  the  Liberator  of  the  territory,'  and  of  putting  him  forward 
as  an  avowed  competitor  for  the  Presidency.  Marshal  MacMahon,  by 
declaring  his  incompatibility  of  temper  with  the  Radical  majority  in 
the  Chamber,  had  appealed  to  the  country  against  them,  and  it  seemed 
clear  that  unless  he  cast  off  all  pretences  of  respect  for  constitu- 
tional principles,  he  was  bound  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  the  appeal. 
He  had  not,  however,  taken  into  account  the  important  fact  that  so 
long  as  M.  Thiers  was  ready  to  take  his  place,  the  country  would  not 
be  frightened  by  his  threatened  retirement, 
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The  Senate  supported  the  Marshal's  dissolution  decree  bj  a 
majority  of  twenty.  Exactly  one-half  of  the  senators  (150)  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the 
majority  may  be  defended  on  Constitutional  principles.  If  Marshal 
MacMahon  had  been  somewhat  brusque  in  dismissing  M.  Jules  Simon 
and  installing  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  his  place,  he  was  still  guilty  of 
no  legal  breach  of  the  constitution,  and  he  was  bound,  like  any  other 
constitutional  sovereign,  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  his  new  ministers 
when,  checked  in  the  Chamber,  they  wished  to  appeal  to  the  nation. 
The  Senate  cannot  be  blamed  for  sanctioning  this  appeal,  nor  could  they 
have  been  blamed  for  refusing  it.  But  it  was  apparent  that  many  of 
the  Constitutionalists  and  a  few  of  the  Left  Centre  politicians  had 
drifted  away  from  their  allies  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

The  dissolution  once  resolved  upon,  both  parties  braced  themselves 
for  a  conflict  more  decisive  than  any  that  France  had  witnessed  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon  throne.  The  Left  hoped  to  conquer  by 
moderation,  the  Right  by  'vigour.'  M.  Thiers,  M.  Gambetta,  M. 
Jules  Simon,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  were  for  once  agreed 
upon  immediate  ends  and  means.  The  majority  which  had  opposed 
the  Marshal's  dismissal  of  his  Liberal  ministers  was  to  be  returned 
unbroken,  or  if  possible  augmented.  The  4  363,'  whether  Left  Centre, 
Left,  or  Extreme  Left,  were  in  the  first  place  to  be  re-elected,  and 
every  anti-Sepublican  seat  was  to  be  attacked.  The  Republicans,  sink- 
ing all  differences  of  ultimate  objects,  were  to  hold  together  on  the  con- 
stitutional ground  which  Marshal  MacMahon  had  conveniently  defined 
for  them.  He  had  declared  that  he  could  not  govern  with  a  Radical 
Chamber,  and  that  the  country  had  been  entrapped  into  voting  for 
Radical  candidates  in  1876  by  the  unauthorised  use  of  his  name.  If 
the  363,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  were  returned  in  spite  of  his 
denunciation,  he  would  be  compelled,  it  was  hoped,  to  acknowledge 
that  the  country  wished  to  be  governed  through  the  Republicans. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Marshal,  advised  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  had 
persuaded  himself  that  France,  in  sheer  despair  of  losing  his  guidance, 
would  submit  her  own  wishes  to  his.  The  Due  de  Broglie  himself 
had  probably  no  such  confidence,  but  he  trusted  much  in  the  strenuous 
'management'  of  the  political  machine  by  M.  de  Fourtou  and  the 
official  forces  of  the  Empire.  These  were  means  which,  when  the  Empire 
used  them,  the  Due  de  Broglie  had  repudiated  in  the  loftiest  disdainful 
moralities,  but  if  they  could  only  be  employed  to  bring  back  a  docile 
Conservative  Chamber,  which  would  establish  the  pays  ttgal  and  leave 
the  Right  Centre  to  govern  it,  all  might  be  well.  The  Due's  reckon- 
ings omitted  the  ambitions  of  the  Bonapartists,  who  for  their  own 
part  had  no  notion  of  being  left  out  of  the  game,  but  were  willing 
to  postpone  their  claims  to  a  later  day. 

So  the  campaign  opened.  Its  incidents  are  too  fresh  in  the 
recollections  of  all  of  us  to  need  repetition  here.    M.  de  Fourtou 
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did  all  that  the  Marshal  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  could  have  ex- 
pected of  him.  Never,  even  under  the  Empire  itself,  were  the 
prefects,  mayors,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bureaucracy  so  active. 
The  voice  of  Republican  opinion  was  everywhere  strangled.  The 
press  was  coerced ;  public  meetings  were  bullied  into  silence ;  the 
most  moderate  statements  of  the  political  issue  before  the  country 
were  made  the  mark  for  vindictive  prosecutions.  The  Due  de  Broglie 
as  Keeper  of  the  Seals  rivalled  the  '  energy '  of  his  colleague  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  indictment  of  M.  Gambetta  for  a  speech  in  which 
he  laid  down  the  constitutional  principle  that  the  Chief  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, when  he  appeals  to  the  country  against  a  hostile  legislature 
and  is  beaten,  must  *  either  submit  or  resign,'  appeared  the  high- 
water  mark  of  4  Conservative'  pretensions.  But  this  was  followed  up 
by  two  proclamations  in  which  Marshal  MacMahon  personally  ad- 
dressed the  French  people  and  told  them  that  adverse  elections  would 
not  force  him  upon  M.  Gambetta's  dilemma.  If  defeated — for  he 
made  the  defeat  of  his  ministers  his  own — he  would  neither  accept  a 
ministry  from  the  parliamentary  majority  nor  surrender  his  place  to 
any  rival.  'With  the  Senate,'  he  would  continue  to  govern  and  to 
maintain  order. 

What  Marshal  MacMahon  meant  by  this  oracular  utterance  is 
now  the  great  problem  before  France ;  for  the  electors  have  not  been 
terrified  by  his  threats  into  voting  against  their  convictions.  As 
M.  de  Fourtou  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  redoubled  their  4  administrative 
pressure,'  the  Republicans  closed  up  their  ranks  and  displayed  a  calm, 
moderate,and  firm  resolution,  that  won  the  admiration  of  even  those  who 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  Revolution  and  its  developments.  The 
death  of  M.  Thiers  seemed  a  heavy  blow,  but  it  was  sustained  in  a 
worthy  spirit.  M.  Grevy  was  put  forward  as  the  representative  of  the 
same  moderate  but  steadfast  championship  of  parliamentary  liberties  of 
which  M.  Thiers,  in  the  admirable  State  paper  he  left  behind  him, 
had  justly  claimed  the  credit.  The  Government  multiplied  its  rest- 
less and  splenetic  interference  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  election, 
and  it  received  its  reward. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  October,  the  votes  of  the  French  electors 
were  taken  in  the  midst  of  profound  and  imposing  calm.  The  Re- 
publicans returned  were  325,  the  anti-Republicans  less  than  200. 
A  few  seats  remained  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  second  ballot  (Oct.  28). 
The  Republican  majority  is  at  least  120:  as  great  as  any  English 
Minister  has  commanded  since  the  rout  of  the  Whigs  by  Pitt.  Such 
is  the  answer  of  France  to  Marshal  MacMahon's  challenge.  How  will 
•'  the  simple  soldier '  of  the  Elysee  receive  the  plain  and  disagreeable 
intimation  that  his  pretensions  are  held  incompatible  with  the  rights 
of  his  countrymen  ? 

E.  D.  J.  Wilson. 
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LIFE  AND   TIMES  OF  THOMAS  BECKET. 

[Conclusion.] 

Maktyb  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  turbulent  incendiary  justly 
punished  for  his  madness  or  presumption  ?  That  was  the  alternative 
•which  lay  before  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world.  On  the 
response  which  would  be  given  depended  interests  which  stretched  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Becket's  own  island  home.  How  vast  were  the 
issues,  how  possible  was  an  unfavourable  conclusion,  may  be  seen  in 
the  passionate  language  in  which  Benedict  of  Canterbury  describes 
the  general  feeling,  and  relates  the  influences  by  which  alone  the 
popular  verdict  was  decided  in  the  archbishop's  favour. 

Our  crowned  head  was  taken  from  us,  the  glory  of  angels  and  of  Angles.  We 
were  orphans  who  had  lost  their  father.  The  mother  Church  was  desolate,  and 
her  children  were  not  lamenting.  She  sought  for  some  to  comfort  her,  yet  found 
she  none.  She  was  weeping,  and  her  children  were  glad.  Our  own  noble  monas- 
tery was  speechless,  and  cruel  mockers  said  it  was  well  done.  The  brethren 
mingled  their  bread  with  tears,  but  they  kept  silence.  Had  not  light  risen  upon 
us  from  on  high,  we  had  been  lost  for  ever.  Praised  be  He  who  looked  upon  us  in 
the  day  of  our  affliction !  All  generations  shall  now  call  us  blessed.  When  the 
martyr  was  slain  our  young  men  saw  visions,  our  old  men  dreamed  dreams ;  and 
then  came  the  miracles,  and  we  knew  that  Qod  had  exalted  the  horn  of  his  anointed 
one. 

The  sheep  were  scattered :  the  hirelings  had  fled.  There  had  not  been  found  a 
man  who  would  stand  beside  the  lord  of  Canterbury  against  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
The  second  part  of  Christendom  had  gone  astray  after  the  idol  Baal,  the  apostate, 
the  antipope.  Who  can  say  what  the  end  might  not  have  been  ?  In  the  blood  of 
the  martyr  of  Canterbury  the  Most  High  provided  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  The  darkness  passed  away  before  the  splendour  of  the  miracles.  The  seed 
of  the  word  sprang  up.  Unnumbered  sinners  are  converted  daily,  and  beat  their 
breasts  and  turn  back  into  the  fold.  Our  anointed  Gideon  had  his  lamp  in  a 
pitcher :  the  clay  of  the  earthly  body  was  broken,  and  light  shone  out.  The  schis- 
matic Octavian  was  at  once  condemned,  and  Pope  Alexander  was  established  in 
Peter*8  chair.  If  Alexander  had  not  been  our  true  father,  the  martyr  who  adhered 
to  him  would  have  been  defiled  by  the  pitch  which  he  had  touched.  His  miracles 
prove  that  he  had  not  been  defiled.  No  man  could  do  such  wonders  unless  God 
was  with  him. 

And  as  he  died  for  the  Universal  Church,  so  especially  he  died  for  the  Church  of 
Canterbury.  Let  his  successor  not  abandon  the  rights  which  our  holy  martyr  de- 
fended. Let  him  not  despise  the  law  of  the  Church,  or  depart  from  obedience  to 
Pope  Alexander.  Let  his  holiness  be  glad  that  in  these  last  times,  and  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  he  has  found  such  a  son.    Let  the  children  of  Canterbury  rejoice  that 
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the  consolation  of  such  miracles  has  been  vouchsafed  to  them.  Let  the  whole 
earth  exult,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.  On  those  who  walked  in  darkness  the 
light  has  shined.  The  fearful  shepherds  have  learned  boldness ;  the  sick  are  healed ; 
the  repenting  sinner  is  forgiven.  Through  the  merits  of  our  blessed  martyr  the 
blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised 
up,  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  In  him  all  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  are  repeated,  and  find  their  full  completion.  Four  times  the  lamps  about 
his  tomb  have  been  kindled  by  invisible  hands.  An  innocent  man  who  was  muti- 
lated by  the  executioner  called  on  the  martyr  for  help,  and  is  restored :  new  eyes 
and  new  members  have  been  granted  to  him.  Never  anywhere,  so  soon  after  death 
and  in  so  brief  a  time,  has  saint  been  made  illustrious  by  so  many  and  so  mighty 
tokens  of  God's  favour.1 

Miracles  come  when  they  are  needed.  They  come  not  of  fraud, 
but  they  come  of  an  impassioned  credulity  which  creates  what  it  is 
determined  to  find.  Given  an  enthusiastic  desire  that  God  should 
miraculously  manifest  Himself,  the  religious  imagination  is  never  long 
at  a  loss  for  facts  to  prove  that  He  has  done  so ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  is  the  scale  of  the  miraculous 
interposition.  In  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  cause  in  which  Becket  fell 
was  the  cause  of  sacerdotalism  as  against  the  prosaic  virtues  of  justice 
and  common  sense.  Every  superstitious  mind  in  Christendom  waa 
at  work  immediately,  generating  supernatural  evidence  which  should 
be  universal  and  overwhelming.  When  once  the  impression  wai 
started  that  Becket's  relics  were  working  miracles,  it  spread  like  an 
epidemic.  Either  the  laws  of  nature  were  suspended,  or  for  the 
four  years  which  followed  his  death  the  power  and  the  wish  were  gone 
to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  The  most  ordinary  events  were 
transfigured.  That  version  of  any  story  was  held  to  be  the  truest 
which  gave  most  honour  to  the  martyr.  That  was  the  falsest  which 
seemed  to  detract  from  his  glory.  As  Becket  in  his  life  had  repre- 
sented the  ambition  and  arrogance  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not 
its  genuine  excellence,  so  it  was  his  fate  in  death  to  represent  beyond 
all  others  the  false  side  of  Catholic  teaching,  and  to  gather  round 
himself  the  most  amazing  agglomerate  of  lies. 

The  stream  which  was  so  soon  to  roll  in  so  mighty  a  volume  rose 
first  in  the  humble  breast  of  Benedict  the  monk.  After  the  murder 
the  body  was  lifted  by  the  trembling  brotherhood  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  fallen,  and  was  laid  for  the  night  in  front  of  the  high 
altar.  The  monks  then  sought  their  pallets  with  one  thought  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  them.  Was  the  archbishop  a  saint,  or  was  he  a  vain 
dreamer  ?  God  only  could  decide.  Asleep  or  awake — he  was  unable 
to  say  which — Benedict  conceived  that  he  saw  the  archbishop  going 
towards  the  altar  in  his  robes,  as  if  to  say  mass.  He  approached  him 
trembling.  '  My  lord,'  he  supposed  himself  to  have  said,  'are  you  not 
dead  ? '  The  archbishop  answered, 4 1  was  dead,  but  I  have  risen 
again.'     «  If  you  are  risen,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  martyr,'  Benedict 

'  "  Materials,  vol.  ii.  p.  21  (abridged). 
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said, €  will  you  not  manifest  yourself  to  the  world  ? '  The  archbishop 
showed  Benedict  a  lantern  with  a  candle  dimly  burning  in  it.  *  I 
bear  a  light,'  he  said,  *  but  a  cloud  at  present  conceals  it'  He  then 
seemed  to  ascend  the  altar  steps.  The  monks  in  the  choir  began  the 
introit.  The  archbishop  took  the  word  from  them,  and  in  a  rich  full 
voice  poured  out, 4  Arise,  why  sleepest  thou,  0  Lord  ?  Arise,  and  cast 
us  not  forth  for  ever.' 

Benedict  was  dreaming;  but  the  dream  was  converted  into 
instant  reality.  The  word  went  round  the  dormitory  that  the  arch- 
bishop had  risen  from  the  dead  and  had  appeared  to  Benedict.  The 
monks,  scarcely  knowing  whether  they  too  were  awake  or  entranced, 
flitted  into  the  cathedral  to  gaze  on  the  mysterious  form  before  the 
altar.  In  the  dim  winter  dawn  they  imagined  they  saw  the  dead 
man's  arm  raised  as  if  to  bless  them.  The  candles  had  burnt  out. 
Some  one  placed  new  candles  in  the  sockets  and  lighted  them. 
Those  who  did  not  know  whose  hand  had  done  it  concluded  that  it 
was  an  angel's.  Contradiction  was  unheard  or  unbelieved  ;  at  such  a 
moment  incredulity  was  impious.  Bumours  flew  abroad  that 
miracles  had  already  begun,  and  when  the  cathedral  doors  were 
opened  the  townspeople  flocked  in  to  adore.  They  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  murder.  They  dipped  their'  handkerchiefs  in  the  sacred 
stream  which  lay  moist  upon  the  stones.  A  woman  whose  sight  had 
been  weak  from  some  long  disease  touched  her  eyes  with  the  blood, 
and  cried  aloud  that  she  could  again  see  clearly.  Along  with  the 
tale  of  the  crime  there  spread  into  the  country,  gathering  volume  as  it 
rolled,  the  story  of  the  wonders  which  had  begun ;  and  every  pious 
heart  which  had  beat  for  the  archbishop  when  he  was  alive  was  set 
bounding  with  delighted  enthusiasm.  A  lady  in  Sussex  heard  of  the 
miracle  with  the  woman.  Her  sight,  too,  was  failing.  Divinitus 
inspirata,  under  a  divine  inspiration,  which  anticipated  the  judgment 
of  the  Church,  she  prayed  to  the  blessed  martyr  St.  Thomas,  and  was 
instantly  restored.  Two  days  later  a  man  at  Canterbury  who  was 
actually  blind  recovered  his  sight.  The  brothers  at  the  cathedral 
whose  faith  had  been  weak  were  supernaturally  strengthened.  The 
last  doubter  among  them  was  converted  by  a  vision. 

In  the  outside  world  there  were  those  who  said  that  the  miracles 
were  delusion  or  enchantment ;  but  with  the  scoffs  came  tales  of  the 
retribution  which  instantly  overtook  the  scoffers.  A  priest  at  Nantes 
was  heard  to  say  that  if  strange  things  had  happened  at  Canterbury 
the  cause  could  not  be  the  merits  of  the  archbishop,  for  God  would 
not  work  miracles  for  a  traitor.  As  '  the  man  of  Belial '  uttered  his 
blasphemies  his  eyes  dropped  from  their  sockets,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  foaming  at  the  mouth.  His  companions  carried  him  into  a 
church,  replaced  the  eyeballs,  and  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water, 
and  prayed  to  St.  Thomas  for  pardon.  St.  Thomas  was  slowly 
appeased,  and  the  priest  recovered,  to  be  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
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Sir  Thomas  of  Ecton  had  known  Becket  in  early  youth,  and 
refused  to  believe  that  a  profligate  scoundrel  could  be  a  saint.1  Sir 
Thomas  was  seized  with  a  quinsy  which  almost  killed  him,  and  only 
saved  his  life  by  instant  repentance. 

In  vain  the  De  Brocs  and  their  friends  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  by  threatening  to  drag  the  body  through  the  streets,  to  cut  it 
in  pieces,  and  fling  it  into  a  cesspool.  The  mob  of  Kent  would  have 
risen  in  arms,  and  burnt  their  castle  over  their  heads,  had  they  dared 
to  touch  so  precious  a  possession.  The  archbishop  was  laid  in  a  marble 
sarcophagus  before  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  crypt* 
The  brain  which  De  Broc's  rude  sword  had  spread  out  was  gathered  up 
by  reverent  hands,  the  blood  stains  were  scraped  off  the  stones,  and 
the  precious  relics  were  placed  on  the  stone  lid  where  they  could  be 
seen  by  the  faithful.  When  the  body  was  stripped  for  burial,  on 
the  back  were  seen  the  marks  of  the  stripes  which  he  had  received  on 
the  morning  of  his  death.  The  hair  shirt  and  drawers  were  found 
swarming  (scaturientes)  with  vermin.  These  transcendent  evidences 
of  sanctity  were  laid  beside  the  other  treasures,  and  a  wall  was  built 
round  the  tomb  to  protect  it  from  profanation,  with  openings  through 
which  the  sick  and  maimed,  who  now  came  in  daily  crowds  for  the 
martyr's  help,  could  gaze  and  be  healed. 

Now  came  the  more  awful  question.  The  new  saint  was  jealous  of 
his  honour:  was  it  safe  to  withhold  his  title  from  him  till  the  pope 
had  spoken  ?  He  had  shown  himself  alive — was  it  permitted  to  pray 
for  him  as  if  he  were  dead  ?  Throughout  England  the  souls  of  the 
brethren  were  exercised  by  this  dangerous  uncertainty.  In  some 
places  the  question  was  settled  in  the  saint's  favour  by  an  opportune 
dream.  At  Canterbury  itself  more  caution  was  necessary,  and  John 
of  Salisbury  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  for  advice : 

The  blind  see  (he  said),  tlie  deaf  hear,  the  dumb  speak,  the  lame  walk,  the 
devils  are  cast  out.  To  pray  for  the  soul  of  one  whom  God  had  distinguished  by 
miracles  so  illustrious  is  injurious  to  him,  and  bears  a  show  of  unbelief.  We  should 
have  sent  to  consult  the  pope,  hut  the  passages  are  stopped,  and  no  one  can  leave 
the  harbours  without  a  passport.  For  ourselves,  we  have  concluded  that  we  ought 
to  recognise  the  will  of  God  without  waiting  for  the  holy  father's  sanction.9 

The  pope's  ultimate  resolution  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.  The 
party  of  the  antipope  in  England  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
miracles.  Many  people  had  begun  to  waver  in  their  allegiance,  and 
now  all  uncertainty  was  gone.  It  was  universally  admitted  that 
these  wonders   displayed  in   favour  of  a  person  who  had  been  on 

2  *  Martyrem  libidinosi  et  nebulonis  elogio  notans.' — William  of  Canterbury. 
Materials,  vol.  i. 

•  John  of  Salisbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  Lettcr8%vo\.  ii.  pp.  257, 258  (abridged). 
How  John  of  Salisbury  was  able  to  write  both  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  and  to  the 
Arohbishop  of  Sens,  if  he  was  unable  to  write  to  Borne  because  the  passages  were 
•topped,  does  not  appear. 
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Alexander's  side  conclusively  decided  the  question.4  Alexander  would 
do  well,  however,  John  of  Salisbury  thought,  to  pronounce  the 
canonisation  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  epidemic  was  still  in  its  infancy.  The  miracles  already 
mentioned  had  been  worked  in  comparative  privacy  in  the  first  few 
weeks  which  succeeded  the  martyrdom.  Before  the  summer  the 
archbishop's  admirers  were  contending  with  each  other  in  every  part 
of  Europe  which  could  report  the  most  amazing  miracles  that  had 
been  worked  by  his  intervention  or  by  the  use  of  his  name.  Pilgrims 
began  to  stream  to  Canterbury  with  their  tales  of  marvel  and  their 
rich  thanksgiving  offerings.  A  committee  of  monks  was  appointed 
to  examine  each  story  in  detail.  Their  duty  was  to  assure  them- 
selves that  the  alleged  miracle  was  reality  and  not  imagination.  Yet 
thousands  were  allowed  to  pass  as  adequately  and  clearly  proved. 
Every  day  under  their  own  eyes  the  laws  of  nature  were  set  aside. 
The  aperture  in  the  wall  round  the  tomb  contracted  or  enlarged 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  visitants.  A  small  and  delicate  woman 
could  not  pass  so  much  as  her  head  through  it  to  look  at  the  relics. 
She  was  found  to  be  living  in  sin.  A  monster  of  a  man  possessed  by 
a  devil,  but  honestly  desirous  of  salvation,  plunged  through,  body  and 
all.  The  spectators  (Benedict  among  them,  who  tells  the  story)  sup- 
posed it  would  be  necessary  to  pull  the  wall  down  to  get  him  free. 
He  passed  out  with  the  same  ease  with  which  he  had  entered.  But 
when  the  monks  told  him  to  repeat  the  experiment,  stone  and  mortar 
had  resumed  their  properties. 

The  blood  gathered  on  the  handkerchiefs  from  the  pavement  had 
shown  powers  so  extraordinary  that  there  was  a  universal  demand  for 
it.  The  difficulty  from  the  limitation  of  quantity  was  got  over  in 
various  ways.  At  first  it  exhibited  a  capacity  for  self-multiplication. 
A  single  drop  might  be  poured  into  a  bottle,  and  the  bottle  would  be 
found  full.  Afterwards  a  miraculous  fountain  broke  out  in  the 
crypt,  with  the  water  from  which  the  blood  was  mixed.  The  smallest 
globule  of  blood,  fined  down  by  successive  recombinations  to  a  frac- 
tion of  unimaginable  minuteness,  imparted  to  the  water  the  virtues 
of  the  perfect  original.  St.  Thomas's  water  became  the  favourite 
remedy  for  all  diseases  throughout  the  Christian  world,  the  sole  con- 
dition of  a  cure  being  that  doctor's  medicines  should  be  abjured. 
The  behaviour  of  the  liquid,  as  described  by  Benedict,  who  relates 
what  he  professes  to  have  continually  seen,  was  eccentric  and  at  first 
incomprehensible.  A  monk  at  the  fountain  distributed  it  to  the 
pilgrims,  who  brought  wooden  boxes  in  which  to  carry  it  away. 
When  poured  into  these  boxes  it  would  sometimes  effervesce  or  boil. 
More  often  the  box  would  split  in  the  pilgrim's  hand.     Some  sin 

4  <  D  ubit  at  ur  a  plurimis  an  pars  domini  papas  in  qua*  stamus  de  just  it  id  niteretur, 
sed  earn  a  crimine  gloriosus  martyr  absolvit,  qui  si  fautor  erat  schismatis  nequa- 
quam  tantis  miraculis  coruscaret.' — To  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
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unconfessed  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  and  the  box  itself,  after 
such  a  misfortune,  was  left  as  an  offering  at  the  tomb.  The  splitting 
action  after  a  time  grew  less  violent,  and  was  confined  to  a  light 
crack.  One  day  a  woman  brought  a  box  which  became  thus  slightly 
injured.  The  monk  to  whom  she  gave  it  thought  it  was  too  good 
to  be  wasted,  and  was  meditating  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would 
keep  it  for  himself.  At  the  moment  that  the  wicked  thought  formed 
itself  the  box  flew  to  pieces  in  his  hands  with  a  loud  crash.  He 
dropped  it,  shrieking  that  it  was  possessed.  Benedict  and  others 
ran  in,  hearing  him  cry,  to  find  him  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The 
amusement  with  which  Benedict  admits  that  they  listened  to  his 
story  suggests  a  suspicion  that  in  this  instance  at  least  the  incident 
was  not  wholly  supernatural.*  Finding  boxes  liable  to  these  mis- 
fortunes, the  pilgrims  next  tried  stone  bottles,  but  with  no  better 
success — the  stone  cracked  like  the  wood.  A  youth  at  Canterbury 
suggested  tin;  the  bursting  miracle  ceased,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  was  then  perceived.  The  pilgrims  were  intended  to  carry  St. 
Thomas's  water  round  the  world,  hung  about  their  necks  in  bottles 
which  could  be  at  once  secure  and  sufficiently  diminutive  for  trans- 
port. A  vessel  that  could  be  relied  on  being  thus  obtained,  the 
trade  became  enormous.  Though  the  holy  thing  might  not  be  sold, 
the  recipient  of  the  gift  expressed  his  gratitude  by  corresponding 
presents;  and  no  diamond  mine  ever  brought  more  wealth  to  its 
owners  than  St.  Thomas's  water  brought  to  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury. 

As  time  went  on  the  miracles  grew  more  and  more  prodigious. 
At  first  weak  eyes  were  made  strong ;  then  sight  was  restored  which 
was  wholly  gone.  At  first  sick  men  were  made  whole ;  then  dead 
men  were  brought  back  to  life.  At  first  there  was  the  unconscious 
exaggeration  of  real  phenomena ;  then  there  was  incautious  embel- 
lishment. Finally,  in  some  instances  of  course  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, there  was  perhaps  deliberate  lying.  To  which  of  these  classes 
the  story  should  be  assigned  which  has  now  to  be  told  the  reader 
must  decide  for  himself.  No  miracle  in  sacred  history  is  apparently 
better  attested.  The  more  complete  the  evidence,  the  more  the 
choice  is  narrowed  to  the  alternative  between  a  real  supernatural  oc- 
currence and  an  intentional  fraud. 

In  the  year  which  followed  Becket's  death  there  lived  near  Bedford 
a  small  farmer  named  Aylward.  This  Aylward,  unable  to  recover 
otherwise  a  debt  firom  one  of  his  neighbours,  broke  into  his  debtor's 
house,  and  took  possession  of  certain  small  articles  of  furniture  to 
hold  as  security.  The  debtor  pursued  him,  wounded  him  in  a  scuffle, 
and  carried  him  before  the  head  constable  of  the  district,  who 
happened  to  be  Aylward's  personal  enemy.     A  charge  of  burglary 

*  'Hoc  miraculum  tarn  joco  et  risui multis  extititquam  admirationi.' — Material* 
vol.ii. 
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was  brought  against  him,  with  the  constable's  support.  Aylward  was 
taken  before  the  sheriff,  Sir  Richard  Fitzosbert,  and  committed  to 
Bedford  Gaol  to  await  his  trial.  The  gaol  chaplain  in  the  interval 
took  charge  of  his  soul,  gave  him  a  whip  with  which  to  flog  himself 
five  times  a  day,  and  advised  him  to  consign  his  cause  to  the  Virgin, 
and  especially  to  the  martyr  Thomas.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he 
was  brought  before  the  justices  at  Leighton  Buzzard.  The  constable 
appeared  to  prosecute  ;  and  his  own  story  not  being  received  as  true, 
he  applied  for  wager  of  battle  with  his  accuser,  or  else  for  the  ordeal 
of  hot  iron.  Through  underhand  influence  the  judges  refused  either 
of  these  comparatively  favourable  alternatives,  and  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  the  ordeal  of  water,  which  meant  death  by  drowning  or  else 
dismemberment.  The  law  of  the  Conqueror  was  still  in  force.  The 
penalty  of  felony  was  not  the  axe  or  the  gallows,  but  mutilation ;  and 
the  water  ordeal  being  over,  which  was  merely  a  form,  Aylward,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  clergy  and  laity,  was  delivered  to 
the  knife.  He  bled  so  much  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  and 
he  received  the  last  sacrament.  A  compassionate  neighbour,  how- 
ever, took  him  into  his  house,  and  attended  to  his  wounds,  which  began 
slowly  to  heal.  On  the  tenth  night  St.  Thomas  came  to  his  bed- 
side, made  a  cross  on  his  forehead,  and  told  him  that  if  he  presented 
himself  the  next  day  with  a  candle  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  in 
Bedford  Church,  and  did  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  believed  that 
God  was  able  and  willing  to  cure  him,  his  eyes  would  be  restored.  In 
the  morning  he  related  his  vision.  It  was  reported  to  the  dean,  who 
himself  accompanied  him  to  the  altar,  the  townspeople  coming  in 
crowds  to  witness  the  promised  miracle.  The  blinded  victim  of  in- 
justice and  false  evidence  believed  as  he  was  directed,  and  prayed 
as  he  was  directed.  The  bandages  were  then  removed  from  the  empty 
eye  sockets,  and  in  the  hollows  two  small  glittering  spots  were  seen, 
the  size  of  the  eyes  of  a  small  bird,  with  which  Aylward  pronounced 
that  he  could  again  see.  He  set  off  at  once  to  offer  his  thanks  to 
his  preserver  at  Canterbury.  The  rumour  of  the  miracle  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  in  London  he  was  detained  by  the  bishop  till  the 
truth  had  been  inquired  into.  The  result  was  a  deposition  signed 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bedford,  declaring  that  they  had 
ascertained  the  completeness  of  the  mutilation  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt. 

Very  curiously,  precisely  the  same  miracle  was  repeated  under 
similar  conditions  three  years  later.  Some  cavil  had  perhaps  been 
raised  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence.  The  burgesses  of  a  country 
town  were  not,  it  may  have  been  thought,  men  of  sufficient  knowledge 
and  education  to  be  relied  upon  in  so  extraordinary  a  case.  The  very 
ability  of  a  saint  to  restore  parts  of  the  human  body  which  had  been 
removed  may  have  been  privately  called  in  question,  and  to  silence 
incredulity  the  feat  was  performed  a  second  time.     There  appeared 
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in  Canterbury  in  1176  a  youth  named  Rogers,  bringing  with  him  a 
letter  from  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery. 
The  letter  stated  that  in  the  preceding  September  the  bearer  had 
been  convicted  of  theft,  and  had  been  mutilated  in  the  usual  manner. 
He  had  subsequently  begged  his  living  in  the  Durham  streets,  and 
was  well  known  to  every  one  in  the  town  to  be  perfectly  blind.  In 
this  condition  he  had  prayed  to  St.  Thomas.  St.  Thomas  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  red  gown,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head  and  three 
wax  candles  in  his  hand,  and  had  promised  him  restoration.  From 
that  moment  his  sight  began  to  return,  and  in  a  short  time  he  could 
discern  the  smallest  objects.  Though,  as  at  Bedford,  the  eyes  were 
modicce  quantitatw,  exceedingly  minute,  the  functions  were  perfect. 
The  bishop,  to  leave  no  room  for  mistake,  took  the  oaths  of  the 
executioner  and  the  witnesses  of  the  mutilation.  The  cathedral 
bells  were  rung,  and  thanksgiving  services  were  offered  to  God  and 
St.  Thomas. 

So  far  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  But  the  story  received  a  further  con- 
firmation by  a  coincidence  scarcely  less  singular.  When  the  subject  of 
the  miracle  came  to  Canterbury,  the  judge  who  had  tried  him  happened 
to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  monastery.  The  meeting  was  purely  accidental. 
The  judge  had  been  interested  in  the  boy,  and  had  closely  observed 
him.  He  was  able  to  swear  that  the  eyes  which  he  then  saw  were 
not  the  eyes  which  had  been  cut  out  by  the  executioner  at  Durham, 
being  different  from  them  in  form  and  colour.6 

When  the  minds  of  bishops  and  judges  were  thus  affected,  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  thousand  similar  stories  which  passed  into 
popular  belief.  Many  of  them  are  childish,  many  grossly  ridiculous. 
The  language  of  the  archbishop  on  his  miraculous  appearances  was 
not  like  his  own,  but  was  the  evident  creation  of  the  visionary  who  was 
the  occasion  of  his  visit ;  and  his  actions  were  alternately  the  actions 
of  a  benevolent  angel  or  a  malignant  imp.  But  all  alike  were  received 
as  authentic,  and  served  to  swell  the  flood  of  illusion  which  overspread 
the  Christian  world.  For  four  years  the  entire  supernatural  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  economy  was  passed  over  to  St.  Thomas ;  as  if 
Heaven  designed  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  martyr  of  Canterbury 
by  special  and  extraordinary  favour.  In  vain  during  those  years 
were  prayers  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  in  vain  the  cripple 
brought  his  offerings  to  shrines  where  a  miracle  had  never  been  refused 
before.  The  Virgin  and  the  other  dispensers  of  divine  grace  had 
been  suspended  from  activity,  that  the  champion  of  the  Church  might 
have  the  glory  to  himself.  The  elder  saints  had  long  gone  to  and  fro 
on  errands  of  mercy.  They  were  now  allowed  to  repose,  and  St. 
Thomas  was  all  in  all.7 

•  Materials,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

T  William  of  Canterbury  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  in  distress  who  prayed 
without  effect  to  the  Virgin.    '  Hujusmodi  prec    us,'  he  says,  *  s»pius  et  propensius 
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Greater  for  a  time  than  the  Blessed  Virgin,  greater  than  the 
saints! — nay,  another  superiority  was  assigned  to  him  still  more 
astounding.  The  sacrifice  of  St.  Thomas  was  considered  to  be  wider 
and  more  gracious  in  its  operation  than  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary. 
Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  so  long  his  great  antagonist,  was  taken  ill 
a  few  years  after  the  murder,  and  was  thought  to  be  dying.  He  was 
speechless.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  sat  by  him,  endeavouring  to 
hear  his  confession  before  giving  him  the  sacrament.  The  voice  was 
choked,  the  lips  were  closed ;  he  could  neither  confess  his  sins  nor 
swallow  his  viaticum^  and  nothing  lay  before  him  but  inevitable  hell, 
when,  by  a  happy  thought,  sacrament  was  added  to  sacrament — the 
wafer  was  sprinkled  with  the  water  of  St.  Thomas,  and  again  held  to 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  prelate.  Marvel  of  marvels !  the  tightened 
sinews  relaxed.  The  lips  unclosed  ;  the  tongue  resumed  its  office ; 
and  when  all  ghostly  consolation  had  been  duly  offered  and  duly 
received,  Foliot  was  allowed  to  recover. 

4  0  martyr  full -of  mercy ! '  exclaims  the  recorder  of  the  miracle, 
4  blessedly  forgetful  art  thou  of  thy  own  injuries,  who  didst  thus  give 
to  drink  to  thy  disobedient  and  rebellious  brother  of  the  fountain  of  thy 
own  blood.  0  deed  without  example !  0  act  incomparable  !  Christ 
gave  his  flesh  and  blood  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  by  sinners.  St.  Thomas, 
who  imitated  Christ  in  his  passion,  imitates  Him  also  in  the  sacrament. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  Christ  damns  those  who  eat  and 
drink  Him  unworthily,  or  takes  their  lives  from  them,  or  afflicts  them 
with  diseases.  The  blessed  Thomas,  doing  according  to  his  Master's 
promise  greater  things  than  He,  and  being  more  full  of  mercy  than 
He,  gives  his  blood  to  his  enemies  as  well  as  to  his  friends ;  and  not 
only  does  not  damn  his  enemies,  but  calls  them  back  into  the  ways 
of  peace.  All  men,  therefore,  may  come  to  him  and  drink  without 
fear,  and  they  shall  find  salvation,  body  and  soul.' 8 

The  details  of  the  miracles  contain  many  interesting  pictures  of 
old  English  life.  St.  Thomas  was  kind  to  persons  drowned  or  drown- 
ing, kind  to  prisoners,  especially  kind  to  children.  He  was  interested 
in  naval  matters — launching  vessels  from  the  stocks  when  the  ship- 
wrights could  not  move  them,  or  saving  mariners  and  fishermen  in 
shipwrecks.  According  to  William  of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  in 
his  new  condition  had  a  weakness  for  the  married  clergy,  many  miracles 
being  worked  by  him  for  a  focaria.    Dead  lambs,  geese,  and  pigs  were 

instabat ;  similiter  et  aliorum  sanctorum  suffragia  postulabat,  sed  ad  invocationem 
sui  nominis  non  exaudierunt,  qui  retro  tempore,  sua  glorificationis  habuerunt,  at  et 
sua  tempora  propitiationis  martyr  modernus  haberet.  Pridem  cucurrerant  quantum 
potuerunt  et  quantum  debuerunt  signis  et  prodigiis  coruscantes :  nunc  tandem  erat 
et  novo  martyri  currendum,  ut  in  catalogo  sanctorum  mirificus  haberetur,  Domino 
dispensante  quae,  a  quibus,  et  quibus  temporibus  fieri  debeant.  Eo  namque  currente 
et  magna  spatia  transcurrente,  illis  tanquam  veteranis  et  emeritis  interim  debebatur 
otium.' — Materials,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
•  Materials,  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  252. 
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restored  to  life,  to  silence  Sadducees  who  doubted  the  resurrection. 
In  remembrance  of  his  old  sporting  days,  the  archbishop  would  mend 
the  broken  wings  and  legs  of  hawks  which  had  suffered  from  the 
herons.  Boys  and  girls  found  him  always  ready  to  listen  to  their  small 
distresses.  A  Suffolk  yeoman,  William  of  Ramshott,  had  invited  a 
party  to  a  feast.  A  neighbour  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  cheese, 
and  his  little  daughter  Beatrice  had  been  directed  to  put  it  away  in  a 
safe  place.  Beatrice  did  as  she  was  told,  but  went  to  play  with  her 
brother  Hugh,  and  forgot  what  she  had  done  with  it.  The  days  went 
on ;  the  feast  day  was  near.  The  children  hunted  in  every  corner  of 
the  house,  but  no  cheese  could  be  found.  The  nearest  town  was  far 
off.  They  had  no  money  to  buy  another  if  they  could  reach  it,  and  a 
whipping  became  sadly  probable.  An  idea  struck  the  little  Hugh. 
*  Sister,'  he  said,  *  I  have  heard  that  the  blessed  Thomas  is  good  and 
kind.  Let  us  pray  to  Thomas  to  help  us.'  They  went  to  their  beds, 
and,  as  Hugh  foretold,  the  saint  came  to  them  in  their  dreams. 
4  Don't  you  remember,'  he  said,  *  the  old  crock  in  the  back  kitehen, 
where  the  butter  used  to  be  kept  ? '    They  sprang  up,  and  all  was  well. 

The  original  question  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  still 
agitated  men's  minds,  and  was  still  so  far  from  practical  settlement 
that  visions  were  necessary  to  convert  the  impenitent.  A  knight  of 
the  court,  who  contended  for  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
continued  stubborn,  was  struck  with  paralysis.  Becket  came  and 
bade  him  observe  that  the  Judge  of  truth  had  decided  against  the 
king  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  that  it  was  a  sin  to  doubt  any  further. 
The  knight  acknowledged  his  error.  Others  were  less  penetrable. 
The  miracles,  it  was  still  said,  might  be  deceptive ;  and  true  or  false, 
miracles  could  not  alter  matters  of  plain  right  or  wrong.  Even 
women  were  found  who  refused  to  believe ;  and  a  characteristic  story 
is  told,  in  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  murderers. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  were  dining  at  a  house  in  Sussex.  Hugh 
de  Morville  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  while  they  were  sitting 
at  dinner  a  note  was  brought  in  from  him  asking  one  of  the  guests 
who  was  an  old  acquaintance  to  call  and  see  him.  The  person  to 
whom  the  note  was  addressed  read  it  with  signs  of  horror.  When 
the  cause  was  explained,  the  lady  of  the  house  said, '  Is  that  all  ? 
What  is  there  to  be  alarmed  about  ?  The  priest  Thomas  is  dead : 
well,  why  need  that  trouble  us  ?  The  clergy  were  putting  their  feet 
on  the  necks  of  us  all.  The  archbishop  wanted  to  be  the  king's 
master,  and  he  has  not  succeeded.  Eat  your  victuals,  neighbour,  like 
an  honest  man.'  The  poor  lady  expressed  what  doubtless  many  were 
feeling.  An  example  was  necessary,  and  one  of  her  children  was  at 
once  taken  dangerously  ill.  The  county  neighbours  said  it  was  a 
judgment ;  she  was  made  to  confess  her  sins  and  carry  her  child  to 
Canterbury  to  be  cured,  where,  having  been  the  subject  of  divine  in 
terposition,  he  was  '  dedicated  to  God '  and  was  brought  up  a  monk. 
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Through  the  offerings  the  monastery  at  Canterbury  became  enor- 
mously rich,  and  riches  produced  their  natural  effect.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  when  he  paid  a  visit  there  a  few  years  later,  found  the 
monks  dining  more  luxuriously  than  the  king.  According  to  Nigellus, 
the  precentor  of  the  cathedral,  their  own  belief  in  the  wonders  which 
they  daily  witnessed  was  not  profound,  since  in  the  midst  of  them 
Nigellus  could  write  deliberately,  as  the  excuse  for  the  prevalent 
profligacy  of  churchmen, 4  that  the  age  of  miracles  was  past.'  It  was 
observed,  and  perhaps  commented  on,  that  unless  the  offerings  were 
handsome  the  miracles  were  often  withheld.  So  obvious  was  this  feature 
that  William  of  Canterbury  was  obliged  to  apologise  for  it.  '  The 
question  rises,'  he  says, '  why  the  martyr  takes  such  delight  in  these 
donations,  being  now,  as  he  is,  in  heaven,  where  covetousness  can 
have  no  place.  Some  say  that  the  martyr,  when  in  the  body,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  going  into  &xile,  borrowed  much  money,  being  in  need 
of  it  for  his  fellow  exiles,  and  to  make  presents  at  court.  Being 
unable  to  repay  his  creditors  in  life,  he  may  have  been  anxious  after 
death  that  his  debts  should  be  discharged,  lest  his  good  name  should 
suffer.  And  therefore  it  may  be  that  all  these  kings  and  princes, 
knights,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  all  ages  and  conditions,  are 
inspired  by  God  to  come  in  such  troops  and  take  so  many  vows  on 
them  to  grant  pensions  and  annuities.' n 

There  is  no  occasion  to  pursue  into  further  details  the  history  of 
this  extraordinary  alliance  between  religion  and  lying,  which  forced 
on  Europe  the  most  extravagant  sacerdotalism  by  evidence  as  extra- 
vagant as  itself.  By  an  appropriate  affinity  the  claims  of  the  Church 
to  spiritual  supremacy  were  made  to  rest  on  falsehood,  whether 
unconscious  or  deliberate,  and  when  the  falsehood  ceased  to  be 
credible  the  system  which  was  based  upon  it  collapsed.  Thus  all 
illusions  work  at  last  their  own  retribution.  Ecclesiastical  miracles 
are  not  worked  in  vindication  of  purity  of  life  or  piety  of  character. 
They  do  not  intrude  themselves  into  a  presence  to  which  they  can 
lend  no  increase  of  beauty  and  furnish  no  additional  authority.  They 
are  the  spurious  offspring  of  the  passion  of  theologians  for  their  own 
most  extravagant  assumptions.  They  are  believed,  they  become  the 
material  of  an  idolatry,  till  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  better  part 
jf  mankind  rises  at  last  in  revolt,  and  the  fantastic  pretensions  and 
the  evidence  alleged  in  support  of  them  depart  together  and  cumber 
the  world  no  more.     We  return  to  authentic  history. 


When   the  news   of  the   catastrophe  at   Canterbury  arrived  in 
Normandy,  the  king  was  for  a  time  stunned.     None  knew  better  than 

•  Materials,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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he  the  temper  of  his  subjects  on  the  present  condition  of  the  dispute 
with  the  Church.     The  death  of  the  great  disturber  was  natural,  and 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  inevitable.     Nevertheless,  if  the  result  of  it, 
as  seemed  too  likely  to  be  the  case,  was  his  own  excommunication 
and  an  interdict  on  his  dominions,  a  rebellion  in  Normandy  was 
certain,  and  a  rebellion  in  England  was  only  too  probable.     Firm  as 
might  have  been  his  own  grasp,  his  hold  on  his  continental  duchies 
was   not  strengthened   by  his  English  sovereignty.     The   Norman 
nobles  and  prelates  saw  their  country  sliding  into  a  province  of  the 
island  kingdom  which  their  fathers  had  subdued.     If  they  were  to 
lose  their  independence,  their  natural  affinity  was  towards  tfoe  land  with 
which  they  were  geographically  combined.     The  revolutionary  forces 
were  already  at  work  which  came  to  maturity  in  the  next  generation, 
and  if  Normandy  and  Anjou  were  laid  under  interdict  for  a  crime 
committed  in  England  and  for  an  English  cause,  an  immediate 
insurrection  might  be  anticipated   with    certainty.     The   state  of 
England  was  scarcely  more  satisfactory.    The  young  princes,  who  had 
been  over-indulged  in  childhood,  were  showing  symptoms  of  mutiny. 
The  private  relations  between  an  English  sovereign  and  his  family 
were  not  yet  regarded  as  the  property  of  his  subjects ;  the  chroniclers 
rarely  indulged  in  details  of  royal  scandals,  and  the  dates  of  Henry's 
infidelities  are  vaguely  given.     Giraldus  says  that  he  remained  true 
to  his  queen  till  she  tempted  her  sons  into  rebellion,  but  Eleanor 
herself  might  have  told  the  story  differently,  and  the  fire  which  was 
about  to  burst  so  furiously  may  have  been  long  smouldering.     As  to 
the  people  generally,  it  was  evident  that  Becket  had  a  formidable 
faction  among  them.    The  humpbacked  Earl  of  Leicester  was  dead, 
but  his  son,  the  new  earl,  was  of  the  same  temper  as  his  father. 
The  barons  resented  the  demolition  of  their  castles,  which  the  king 
had  already  begun,  and  the  curtailment  of  their  feudal  authority. 
An  exasperating  inquiry  was  at  that  moment  going  forward  into  the 
conduct  of  the  sheriffs.    They  had  levied  tax  and  toll  at  their  pleasure, 
and  the  king's  interference  with  them  they  regarded  as  an  invasion 
of  their  liberties.     Materials  for  complaint  were  lying  about  in 
abundance,  and  anything  might  be  feared  if  to  the  injuries  of  the 
knights  and  barons  were  added  the  injuries  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
bellion could  be  gilded  with  a  show  of  sanctity.     The  same  spirit 
which  sent  them  to  die  under  the  walls  of  Acre  might  prompt  them 
equally  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  archbishop.     Henry  himself  was 
a  representative  of  his  age.    He,  too,  really  believed  that  the  clergy 
were  semi-supernatural  beings  whose  curse  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
undergo.     The  murder  itself  had  been  accompanied  with  every  cir- 
cumstance most  calculated  to  make  a  profound  impression.    The 
sacrilege  was  something,  but  the  sacrilege  was  not  the  worst.    Many 
a  bloody  scene  had  been  witnessed  in  that  age  in  church  and 
cathedral ;  abbots  had  invaded  one  another  at  the  head  of  armed 
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parties  ;  monks  had  fought  and  been  killed  within  consecrated  walls, 
and  sacred  vessels  and  sacred  relics  had  been  carried  off  among  bleeding 
bodies.  High  dignitaries  were  occasionally  poisoned  in  the  sacra- 
mental wine,  and  such  a  crime,  though  serious,  was  not  regarded  as 
exceptionally  dreadful.  But  Becket  had  but  just  returned  to  England 
after  a  formal  reconciliation  in  the  presence  of  all  Europe.  The 
King  of  France,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the  Count  of  Blois  had 
pledged  their  words  for  his  safety.  He  had  been  killed  in  his  own ' 
cathedral.  He  had  fallen  with  a  dignity  and  even  grandeur  which 
his  bitterest  enemies  were  obliged  to  admire.  The  murderers  were 
Henry's  own  immediate  attendants,  and  Henry  could  not  deny  that 
he  had  himself  used  words  which  they  might  construe  into  a  sanction 
of  what  they  had  done. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  when  young  had  seen  and  spoken  with 
him,  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  Henry  the  Second's  appearance  and 
character  more  than  usually  distinct.  Henry  was  of  middle  height, 
with  a  thick  short  neck  and  a  square  chest.  His  body  was  stout  and 
fleshy,  his  arms  sinewy  and  long.  His  head  was  round  and  large,  his 
hair  and  beard  reddish-brown,  his  complexion  florid,  his  eyes  grey, 
with  fire  glowing  at  the  bottom  of  them.  His  habits  were  exception- 
ally temperate ;  he  ate  little,  drank  little,  and  was  always  extremely 
active.  He  was  on  horseback  at  dawn,  either  hunting  or  else  on 
business.  When  off  his  horse  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  rarely  sat  down 
till  supper  time.  He  was  easy  of  approach,  gracious,  pleasant,  and 
in  conversation  remarkably  agreeable.  Notwithstanding  his  outdoor 
habits  he  had  read  largely,  and  his  memory  was  extremely  tenacious. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  never  forgot  a  face  which  he  had  once 
seen,  or  a  thing  which  he  had  heard  or  read  that  was  worth  remember- 
ing. He  was  pious  too,  Giraldus  says,  pietate  spectabilis.  The 
piety  unfortunately,  in  Giraldus's  eyes,  took  the  wrong  shape  of  an 
over-zeal  for  justice,  which  brought  him  into  his  trouble  with  the- 
Church,  while  to  his  technical  'religious  duties'  he  was  less  attentive 
than  he  ought  to  have  been.  He  allowed  but  an  hour  a  day  for  mass, 
and  while  mass  was  being  said  he  usually  thought  of  something  else. 
To  the  poor  he  was  profusely  charitable, 4  filling  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  and  sending  the  rich  empty  away.'  He  was  largus  in  publico, 
parous  vn  privato ;  he  spent  freely  in  the  public  service  and  little 
on  himself.  As  a  statesman  he  was  reserved,  seldom  showing  his 
own  thoughts.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  character,  rarely  changing 
an  opinion  of  a  man  which  he  had  once  formed.  He  was  patient  of 
opposition,  and  trusted  much  to  time  to  find  his  way  through  diffi- 
culties. In  war  he  was  dangerous  from  his  energy  and  his  intellect. 
But  he  had  no  love  for  war,  he  was  essentially  a  friend  of  peace,  and 
after  a  battle  could  not  control  his  emotion  at  the  loss  of  his  men. 
4  In  short,'  Giraldus  concludes,  *  if  Grod  had  but  elected  him  to  grace 
and  converted  him  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  privileges  of  his 
Vol.  II.— No.  9.  3  A 
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Church,  he  would  have  been  an  incomparable  prince.'10  Such  was 
Henry,  the  first  of  the  English  Plantagenet  kings,  a  man  whose  faults 
it  is  easy  to  blame,  whose  many  excellences  it  would  have  been  less 
easy  to  imitate — a  man  of  whom  may  be  said  what  can  be  affirmed  but 
rarely  of  any  mortal,  that  the  more- clearly  his  history  is  known  the 
more  his  errors  will  be  forgiven,  the  more  we  shall  find  to  honour 
and  admire. 

He  was  at  Argenteuil  when  the  fatal  account  was  brought  to  him. 
He  shut  himself  in  his  room,  ate  nothing  for  three  days,  and  for  five 
weeks  remained  in  penitential  seclusion.    Time  was  precious,  for  his 
enemies  were  not  asleep.    Lewis  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  wrote  pas- 
sionately to  the  pope,  charging  the  king  with  the  guilt  of  the  murder, 
and  insisting  that  so  enormous  an  outrage  should  be  punished  at 
once  and  with  the  utmost  severity.     The  Archbishop  of  Sens,  on  his 
own  authority  as  legate,  laid  Normandy  under  interdict,  and  Alex- 
ander, startled  into  energy  at  last,  sent  persons  to  the  spot  to  confirm 
the  archbishop's  action,  and  to  extend  the  censures  over  England. 
Henry  roused  himself  at  last.     He  despatched  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  two  other  bishops  u  to  explain  what  had  happened,  so  tar 
as  explanation  was  possible;  and  as  the  danger  was  pressing  and 
bishops  travelled  slowly,  three  other  churchmen,  the  Abbot  of  Valaise 
and  the  Archdeacons  of  Lisieux  and  Salisbury,  pushed  on  before  them. 
On  their  first  arrival  these  envoys  were  refused  an  audience.  When  they 
were  admitted  to  Alexander's  presence  at  last,  the  attempt  at  palliation 
was  listened  to  with  horror.    Two  of  Becket's  clergy  were  at  the  papal 
court,  and  had  possession  of  pope  and  cardinals,  and  it  appeared  only 
too  likely  that  at  the  approaching  Easter  Alexander  himself  would 
declare  Henry  excommunicated.     By  private  negotiations  with  some 
of  the  cardinals  they  were  able  to  delay  the  sentence  till  the  coming  of 
the  bishops.     The  bishops  brought  with  them  a  promise  on  Henry's 
part  to  submit  to  any  penance  which  the  pope  might  enjoin,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  any  order  which  the  pope  might  prescribe  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  clergy.     An  immediate  catastrophe  was  thus  averted. 
Cardinals  Albert  and  Theodoric  were  commissioned   at  leisure  to 
repair  to  Normandy  and  do  what  might  be  found  necessary.     To  the 
mortification  of  Lewis  the  censures  were  meanwhile  suspended,  and 
the  interdict  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  not  con- 
firmed. 

Henry  on  his  part  prepared  to  deserve  the  pope's  forgiveness. 
Uncertain  what  Alexander  might  resolve  upon,  he  returned  to  England 
.as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  energy.    He  renewed  the  orders  at  the 

»•  Giraldus,  vol.  v.  p.  301,  &c. 

11  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  was  one  of  them.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  could 
explain  to  the  pope  why  his  inhibitory  letter  on  the  coronation  had  never  been 
delivered  in  England. 
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ports  against  the  admission  of  strangers  and  against  the  introduction  of 
briefs  from  Borne,  which  might  disturb  the  public  peace.  He  then 
at  once  undertook  a  duty  which  long  before  had  been  enjoined 
upon  him  by  Alexander's  predecessor,  and  had  been  left  too  long 
neglected. 

Ireland  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  an  apostle 
from  the  Holy  See,  but  in  seven  centuries  the  Irish  Church  had 
degenerated  from  its  original  purity.  Customs  had  crept  in  unknown 
in  other  Latin  communions,  and  savouring  of  schism.  No  regular 
communication  had  been  maintained  with  the  authorities  at  Borne ; 
no  confirmation  of  abbots  and  bishops  had  been  applied  for  or  paid 
for.  At  a  council  held  in  1151  a  papal  legate  had  been  present,  and 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  presentation  of  the  palls  of 
the  four  Irish  archbishoprics.  But  the  legate's  general  account  of  the 
state  of  Irish  affairs  increased  the  pope's  anxiety  for  more  vigorous 
measures.  Not  only  Peter's  pence  and  first  fruits  were  not  paid  to 
himself — not  only  tithes  were  not  paid  to  the  clergy — but  the  most 
sacred  rites  were  perverted  or  neglected.  In  parts  of  the  island  children 
were  not  baptised  at  all.  Where  baptism  was  observed,  it  more  re- 
sembled a  magical  ceremony  than  a  sacrament  of  the  Church.  Any  per- 
son who  happened  to  be  present  at  a  birth  dipped  the  child  three  times 
in  water  or  milk,  without  security  for  the  use  of  the  appointed  words*. 
Marriage  scarcely  could  be  said  to  exist.  An  Irish  chief  took  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleased,  and  paid  no  respect  to  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity.12 Even  incest  was  not  uncommon1*  among  them.  The 
clergy,  though  not  immoral  in  the  technical  sense,  were  hard  drinkers. 
The  bishops  lived  in  religious  houses,  and  preferred  a  quiet  life  to 
interfering  with  lawlessness  and  violence.  The  people  of  Ireland, 
according  to  Giraldus,  who  was  sent  over  to  study  their  character,  were 
bloodthirsty  savages,  and  strangers  who  settled  among  them  caught 
their  habits  by  an  irresistible  instinct.  But  Ireland,  religious  Ireland 
especially,  had  something  in  its  history  which  commanded  respect 
and  interest.  A  thousand  saints  had  printed  their  names  and  memo- 
ries on  Irish  soil.  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bride  had  worked  more 
miracles  than  even  the  water  of  St.  Thomas.  Apostles  from  Ireland 
had  carried  the  Christian  faith  into  Scotland,  into  Iceland,  and  into 
Scandinavia. 

The  popes  felt  the  exclusion  of  so  singular  a  country  from  the 
Catholic  commonwealth  to  be  a  scandal  which  ought  no  longer  to  be 
acquiesced  in.  In  1155  Pope  Adrian  had  laid  before  Henry  the 
Second  the  duty  imposed  on  Christian  princes  to  extend  the  truth 
among  barbarous  nations,  to  eradicate  vice,  and  to  secure  Peter's  pence 

19  '  Plerique  enim  iUoram  quot  volebant  uxores  habebant,  et  etiam  cognatas  sua* 
germanas  habere  solebant  sibi  uxeres.' — Benedict,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
M  « Non  incestus  vitant.' — Giraldus  Cambrensis,  toI.  v.  p.  138. 
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to  the  Holy  See ;  and  a  bull  bad  been  issued,  sanctioning  and  enjoin- 
ing the  conquest  of  Ireland.14 

Busy  with  more  pressing  concerns,  Heury  had  put  off  the  expedi- 
tion from  year  to  year.  Meanwhile,  the  Irish  chiefs  and  kings  were 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  MacMorrough  of  Leinster  was  driven 
out,  and  had  come  to  England  for  help.  The  king  hesitated  in 
his  answer ;  but  volunteers  had  been  found  for  the  service  in  Sir 
Eobert  Fitzstephen,  Sir  Maurice  Prendergast,  Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
Earl  fiichard  Strigul,  with  other  knights  and  gentlemen  who  were 
eager  for  adventure ;  and  a  Norman  occupation  had  been  made  good 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Munster  and  Leinster.  The  invasion  had 
been  undertaken  without  the  king's  consent.  He  had  affected  to 
regard  it  with  disapproval ;  and  the  Irish  of  the  west,  rallying  from 
their  first  panic,  were  collecting  in  force  to  drive  the  intruders  into 
the  sea.  The  desirableness  of  doing  something  to  entitle  him  to  the 
pope's  gratitude,  the  convenience  of  absence  from  home  at  a  time 
when  dangerous  notices  might  be  served  upon  him,  and  the  certainty 
that  Alexander  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  excommunicated  when 
engaged  in  a  conquest  which,  being  undertaken  under  a  papal  sanction, 
resembled  a  crusade,  determined  Henry  to  use  the  opportunity,  and  at 
last  accomplish  the  mission  which  Adrian  had  imposed  upon  him. 
After  his  return  from  Normandy,  he  passed  rapidly  through  England. 
He  collected  a  fleet  at  Milford  Haven,  and  landed  at  Waterford  on 
October  18,  1171.  All  Ireland,  except  the  north,  at  once  submitted. 
The  king  spent  the  winter  in  Dublin  in  a  palace  of  wattles,  the  best 
lodging  which  the  country  could  afford.  In  the  spring  he  was  able 
to  report  to  Alexander  that  the  obnoxious  customs  were  abolished, 
that  Catholic  discipline  had  been  introduced,  and  that  the  Irish 
tribute  would  be  thenceforward  punctually  remitted  to  the  papal 
treasury. 

Could  he  have  remained  in  Ireland  for  another  year,  the  conquest 
would  have  been  completed ;  but  in  April  he  was  recalled  to  meet 
the  two  cardinals  who  had  arrived  in  Normandy  to  receive  his  sub- 
mission for  Becket's  death.  The  Irish  annexation  was  of  course  a 
service  which  was  permitted  to  be  counted  in  his  favour,  but  the  cir- 

14  Irish  Catholic  historians  pretend  that  the  bull  was  a  Norman  forgery.  The 
boll  was  aUeged  to  have  been  granted  in  1155:  in  1170  it  was  acted  upon.  In 
1171-2  a  cotmcU  was  held  at  Cashel,  in  which  the  reforms  demanded  by  Pope  Adrian 
were  adopted,  and  the  Irish  Church  was  remodelled,  and  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  forwarded  to  Alexander  the  Third.  In  1174  a  confirmation  of  the  original 
bull  was  published,  professing  to  have  been  signed  by  Alexander.  In  1177  Cardinal 
Vivian  came  as  legate  from  Rome,  who,  in  a  synod  at  Dublin,  declared  formally  in 
the  pope's  name  that  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  was  vested  in  the  English  king,  and 
enjoined  the  Irish  to  submit  tub  pcend  anathematu.  It  requires  some  hardihood  to 
maintain  in  the  face  of  these  undisputed  facts  that  the  pope  was  kept  in  ignorance 
that  the  island  had  been  invaded  and  conquered  under  a  sanction  doubly  forged, 
and  that  Cardinal  Vivian  was  either  a  party  to  the  fraud,  or  that  when  in  Ireland 
he  never  discovered  it. 
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cumstances  of  the  murder,  and  Henry's  conduct  in  connection  with  it, 
both  before  and  after,  still  required  an  appearance  of  scrutiny.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  story  is  that  the  four  knights  had 
not  been  punished.  They  had  not  been  even  arrested.  They  had 
gone  together,  after  leaving  Canterbury,  to  De  Morville's  Castle  of 
Knaresborough.  They  had  been  excommunicated,  but  they  had 
received  no  further  molestation.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
owed  their  impunity  to  Becket's  own  claim  for  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  spiritual  courts  in  cases  where  spiritual  persons  were  con- 
cerned. But  the  wildest  advocates  of  the  immunities  of  the  Church  had 
never  dreamed  of  protecting  laymen  who  had  laid  their  hands  on  clerks. 
The  explanation  was  that  the  king  had  acted  honourably  by  taking  the 
responsibility  on  himself,  and  had  not  condescended  to  shield  his  own 
reputation  by  the  execution  of  men  whose  fault  had  been  over-loyalty 
to  himself.  Elizabeth  might  have  remembered  with  advantage  the 
example  of  her  ancestor  when  she  punished  Davison,  under  circum- 
stances not  wholly  dissimilar,  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  king  met  the  cardinals  at  Caen  in  the  middle  of  May.  At 
the  first  interview  the  difficulty  was  disposed  of  which  was  most  im 
mediately  pressing,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  repetition  of 
the  ceremony  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  excommunication 
of  the  bishops.  Prince  Henry  and  the  Princess  Margaret  were  again 
crowned  at  Winchester  on  the  27th  of  August  by  the  Archbishop  of 
fiouen  and  the  Bishops  of  Evreux  and  Worcester,  the  same  prelates 
who  had  gone  on  the  mission  to  Rome. 

At  Avranches  on  the  27th  of  S  eptember,  at  a  second  and  more  solemn 
assembly,  the  king  confessed  his  guilt  for  the  archbishop's  death.  He 
had  not  desired  it,  he  said,  and  it  had  caused  him  the  deepest  sorrow ; 
but  he  admitted  that  he  had  used  words  which  the  knights  had 
naturally  misconstrued.  He  attempted  no  palliation,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  endure  any  penalty  which  the  cardinals  might  be 
pleased  to  impose. 

The  conditions  with  which  the  cardinals  were  satisfied  implied  an 
admission  that  in  the  original  quarrel  the  right  had  lain  with  the 
king.  All  the  miracles  at  Canterbury  had  made  no  difference  in  this 
essential  point.  The  king  promised  to  continue  his  support  to  Alex- 
ander as  long  as  Alexander  continued  to  recognise  him  as  a  Catholic 
sovereign — as  long,  that  is,  as  he  did  not  excommunicate  him.  He 
promised  not  to  interfere  with  appeals  to  Borne  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
but  with  the  reservation  that  if  he  had  ground  for  suspecting  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  he  might  take  measures  to  protect 
himself.  He  promised  to  abandon  any  customs  complained  of  by  the 
Church  which  had  been  introduced  in  his  own  reign ;  but  such  customs, 
he  said,  would  be  foimd  to  be  few  or  none.  He  pardoned  Becket's 
friends;  he  restored  the  privileges  and  the  estates  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury.     For  himself,  he  took  the  cross,  with  a  vow  to  serve  for 
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three  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  unless  the  pope  perceived  that  his 
presence  was  needed  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  he  promised  to  maintain 
two  hundred  Templars  there  for  a  year. 

On  these  terms  Henry  was  absolved.  Geoffrey  Ridel  and  John 
of  Oxford,  Becket's  active  opponents,  whom  he  had  twice  cursed,  were 
promoted  to  bishoprics.  The  four  knights  must  have  been  absolved 
also,  since  they  returned  to  the  court,  and,  like  their  master,  took  the 
vows  as  Crusaders.  The  monastic  chroniclers  consign  them  to  an 
early  and  miserable  death.  The  industry  of  Dean  Stanley  has  dis- 
covered them,  two  years  after  the  murder,  to  have  been  again  in 
attendance  on  the  sovereign.  Tracy  became  Justiciary  of  Normandy, 
and  was  at  Falaise  in  1174,  when  William  the  Lion  did  homage  to 
Henry.  De  Morville,  after  a  year's  suspension,  became  again  Justi- 
ciary of  Northumberland.  Fitzurse  apparently  chose  Ireland  as  the 
scene  of  his  penance.  A  Fitzurse  was  in  the  second  flight  of  Norman 
invaders,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  family  known  to  later  history  as 
the  Macmahons,  the  Irish  equivalent  of  the  Son  of  the  Bear. 

But  Henry  was  not  yet  delivered  from  the  consequences  of  his 
contest  with  Becket,  and  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  him  under  the  shelter  of  Becket's  name  was  not  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  spell  of  a  papal  absolution.  Lewis  of  France  had  taken 
up  Becket's  cause,  not  that  felonious  clerks  might  go  unhanged,  but 
that  an  English  king  might  not  divide  his  own  land  with  him.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  had  torn  down  Reginald  of  Cologne's  altars,  not 
alone  because  he  was  an  orthodox  Catholic,  but  that,  with  the  help  of 
an  ambitious  ecclesiasticism,  he  might  break  the  power  of  the  crown. 
Through  France,  through  England,  through  Normandy,  a  combination 
had  been  formed  for  Henry's  humiliation,  and  although  the  pope  no 
longer  sanctioned  it,  the  purpose  was  deeply  laid,  and  could  not 
lightly  be  surrendered. 

Unable  to  strike  at  his  rival  as  a  spiritual  outlaw,  Lewis  found  a 
point  where  he  was  no  less  vulnerable  in  the  jealousy  of  his  queen  and 
the  ambition  and  pride  of  his  sons.  His  aim  was  to  separate  England 
from  its  French  dependencies.  He,  and  perhaps  Eleanor,  instigated 
Prince  Henry  to  demand  after  the  second  coronation  that  his  father 
should  divide  his  dominions,  and  make  over  one  part  or  the  other  to 
him  as  an  independent  sovereign.  The  king  of  course  refused. 
Prince  Henry  and  his  wife  escaped  to  Lewis  per  con&Uium  comitum 
et  baronum  AngUaz  et  Normannice  qui  patrem  suum  odio  Ao6a- 
bant.15  The  younger  princes,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  followed  them ; 
and  a  council  was  held  at  Paris,  where  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the 
Count  of  Boulogne,  William  the  Lion,  and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
from  Scotland,  and  the  English  and  Norman  disaffected  nobles,  com- 
bined with  Lewis  for  a  general  attack  upon  the  English  king. 
England  was  to  rise.     Normandy  was  to  rise.    William  was  to  invade 

u  Benedict. 
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Northumberland.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  to  assist  the  English 
insurgents  in  the  eastern  counties.  Lewis  himself  was  to  lead  an 
army  into  Normandy,  where  half  the  barons  and  bishops  were  ready 
to  join  him.  The  three  English  princes,  embittered,  it  may  be,  by 
their  mother's  injuries,  swore  to  make  no  peace  with  their  father 
without  consent  of  their  allies. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Henry  must  be  overwhelmed.  Open 
enemies  were  on  all  sides  of  him.  Of  his  professed  friends  too  many 
were  disloyal  at  heart.  The  Canterbury  frenzy  added  fuel  to  the 
conflagration,  by  bringing  God  into  the  field.  The  Earl  of  Norfolk 
and  Lord  Ferrars  rose  in  East  Anglia.  Lewis  and  young  Henry 
crossed  the  frontier  into  Normandy.  The  Scots  poured  over  the  Tweed 
into  Northumberland.  Ireland  caught  the  contagion  uninvited ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  force  which  had  remained  there  was  recalled,  and 
only  a  few  garrisons  were  left.  Had  Alexander  allowed  the  Church 
to  lend  its  help,  the  king  must  have  fallen;  but  Alexander  honourably 
adhered  to  his  engagement  at  Avranches. 

The  king  himself  remained  on  the  continent,  struggling  as  he  best 
could  against  war  and  treason.  Chief  Justice  de  Luci  and  Humfrey  de 
Bohun  faced  the  Scots  beyond  Newcastle,  and  drove  them  back  to 
Berwick.  In  the  midst  of  their  success  they  learned  that  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  had  landed  in  Norfolk  with  an  army  of  Flemings.  They  left 
the  north  to  its  fate.  They  flew  back.  Lord  Arundel  joined  them,  and 
the  old  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  befriended  Becket  while  he  could,  but  had 
no  sympathies  with  rebellion.  They  fell  on  the  Flemings  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  flung  them  into  total  wreck.  Ten  thousand  were 
killed.  Leicester  himself  and  the  rest  were  taken,  and  scarce  a  man 
escaped  to  carry  back  the  news  to  Gravelines.16 

The  victory  in  Norfolk  was  the  first  break  in  the  cloud.  The 
rebellion  in  England  had  its  back  broken,  and  waverers  began  to 
doubt,  in  spite  of  the  miracles,  whether  God  was  on  its  side.  Bad 
news,  however,  came  from  the  north.  The  Scots  flowed  back, 
laying  waste  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  with  wild  ferocity. 
At  the  opening  of  the  summer  of  1174  another  army  of  French, 
Flemings,  and  insurgent  English  was  collected  at  Gravelines  to  revenge 
the  defeat  at  Bury,  and  this  time  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  Prince 
Henry  were  to  come  in  person  at  the  head  of  it. 

An  invasion  so  led  and  countenanced  could  only  be  resisted  by 
the  king  in  person.  The  barons  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  prince, 
and  the  more  loyal  of  them  might  be  uncertain  in  what  direction 
their  duties  lay.  Sad  and  stern,  prepared  for  the  worst,  yet  resolute 
to  contend  to  the  last  against  the  unnatural  coalition,  Henry  crossed 
in  July  to  Southampton ;  but,  before  repairing  to  London  to  collect 
his  forces,  he  turned  aside  out  of  his  road  for  a  singular  and  touching 
purpose. 

«•  October  16,  1173. 
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Although  the  conspiracy  against  which  he  was  fighting  was  con- 
demned by  the  pope,  it  had  grown  nevertheless  too  evidently  out  of  the 
contest  with  Becket,  which  had  ended  so  terribly.  The  combination  of 
his  wife  and  sons  with  his  other  enemies  was  something  off  the  course 
of  nature — strange,  dark,  and  horrible.  He  was  abler  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  his  piety  was  (as  with  most  wise  men)  a  check 
upon  his  intellect.  He,  it  is  clear,  did  not  share  in  the  suspicion  that 
the  miracles  at  the  archbishop's  tomb  were  the  work  either  of  fraud 
or  enchantment.  He  was  not  a  person  who  for  political  reasons  would 
affect  emotions  which  he  despised.  He  had  been  Becket's  friend. 
Becket  had  been  killed,  in  part  at  least,  through  his  own  fault ;  and, 
though  he  might  still  believe  himself  to  have  been  essentially  right 
in  the  quarrel,  the  miracles  showed  that  the  archbishop  had  been 
really  a  saint.  A  more  complete  expiation  than  the  pope  had  enjoined 
might  be  necessary  before  the  avenging  spirit,  too  manifestly  at  work, 
could  be  pacified. 

From  Southampton  he  directed  his  way  to  Canterbury,  where  the 
bishops  had  been  ordered  to  meet  him.  He  made  offerings  at  the  various 
churches  which  he  passed  on  his  way.  On  reaching  Harbledown,  outside 
the  city,  he  alighted  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  thence  went l7  on 
foot  to  St.  Dunstan's  Oratory,  adjoining  the  wall.  At  the  oratory  he 
stripped  off  his  usual  dress.  He  put  on  a  hair  penitential  shirt,  over 
which  a  coarse  pilgrim's  cloak  was  thrown ;  and  in  this  costume,  with 
bare  and  soon  bleeding  feet,  Henry,  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Count  of  Anjou,  walked  through  the  streets 
to  the  cathedral.  Pausing  at  the  spot  where  the  archbishop  had 
fallen,  and  kissing  the  stone,  he  descended  into  the  crypt  to  the  tomb, 
burst  into  tears,  and  flung  himself  on  the  ground.  There,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  bishops,  knights,  and  monks,  he  remained  long  upon 
his  knees  in  silent  prayer.  The  Bishop  of  London  said  for  him,  what 
he  had  said  at  Avranches,  that  he  had  not  commanded  the  murder, 
but  had  occasioned  it  by  his  hasty  words.  When  the  bishop  ended, 
he  rose,  and  repeated  his  confession  with  his  own  lips.  He  had  caused 
the  archbishop's  death ;  therefore  he  had  come  in  person  to  ac- 
knowledge his  sin,  and  to  entreat  the  brothers  of  the  monastery  to 
pray  for  him. 

At  the  tomb  he  offered  rich  silks  and  wedges  of  gold.  To  the 
chapter  he  gave  lands.  For  himself  he  vowed  to  erect  and  endow  a 
religious  house,  which  should  be  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas.  Thus 
amply,  in  the  opinion  of  the  monks,  recondliaH  meruit,  he  deserved 
to  be  forgiven.  But  the  satisfaction  was  still  incomplete.  The 
martyr's  injuries,  he  said,  must  be  avenged  on  his  own  person.  He 
threw  off  his  cloak,  knelt  again,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  tomb. 
Each  bishop  and  abbot  present  struck  him  five  times  with  a  whip. 
Eafeh  one  of  the  eighty  monks  struck  him  thrice.     Strange  scene ! 

»'  July  12. 
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None  can  be  found  more  characteristic  of  the  age ;  none  more  charac- 
teristic of  Henry  Plantagenet. 

The  penance  done,  he  rose  and  resumed  his  cloak ;  and  there  by  the 
tomb  through  the  remainder  of  the  July  day,  and  through  the  night 
till  morning,  he  remained  silently  sitting,  without  food  or  sleep.  The 
cathedral  doors  were  left  open  by  his  orders.  The  people  of  the  city 
came  freely  to  gape  and  stare  at  the  singular  spectacle.  There  was 
the  terrible  King  Henry,  who  had  sent  the  knights  to  kill  their  arch- 
bishop, sitting  now  in  dust  and  ashes.  The  most  ingenious  cunning 
could  not  have  devised  a  better  method  of  winning  back  the  affection 
of  his  subjects ;  yet  with  no  act  of  king  or  statesman  had  ingenious 
cunning  ever  less  to  do.  In  the  morning  he  heard  mass,  and  pre- 
sented offerings  at  the  various  altars.  Then  he  became  king  once 
more,  and  rode  to  London  to  prepare  for  the  invader.  If  his  humilia- 
tion was  an  act  of  vain  superstition,  Providence  encouraged  him  in 
his  weakness.  On  the  day  which  followed  it  William  the  Lion  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Alnwick.  A  week  later  came  news 
that  the  army  at  Gravelines  had  dissolved,  and  that  the  invasion  was 
abandoned.  Delivered  from  peril  at  home,  Henry  flew  back  to 
France  and  flung  Lewis  back  over  his  own  frontier.  St.  Thomas 
was  now  supposed  to  be  fighting  for  King  Henry.  Imagination 
becomes  reality  when  it  gives  to  one  party  certainty  of  victory,  to 
the  other  the  anticipation  of  defeat.  By  the  spring  of  1175  the 
great  combination  was  dissolved.  The  princes  returned  to  their 
duty ;  the  English  and  Norman  rebels  to  their  allegiance ;  and  with 
Alexander's  mediation  Henry  and  Lewis  and  the  Count  of  Flanders 
were  for  a  time  once  more  reconciled. 


Though  the  formal  canonisation  of  Becket  could  not  be  accom- 
plished with  the  speed  which  his  impatient  friends  demanded,  it  was 
declared  with  the  least  delay  which  the  necessary  forms  required.  A 
commission  which  was  sent  from  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  authenti- 
city of  the  miracles  having  reported  satisfactorily,  the  promotion  of 
the  archbishop  was  immediately  decreed,  and  the  monks  were  able 
to  pray  to  him  without  fear  of  possible  irregularity.  Due  honour 
having  been  thus  paid  to  the  Church's  champion,  it  became  possible  to 
take  up  again  the  ever-pressing  problem  of  the  Church's  reform. 

Between  the  pope  and  the  king  there  had  never  really  been 
much  difference  of  opinion.  They  were  now  able  to  work  har- 
moniously together.  A  successor  for  Becket  at  Canterbury  was 
found  in  the  Prior  of  Dover,  for  whose  good  sense  we  have  a  sufficient 
guarantee  in  the  abhorrence  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
ardent  champions  of  Church  supremacy.  The  reformation  was  corn- 
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menced  in  Normandy.  After  the  ceremony  at  Avranches  the  cardinals 
who  had  come  from  Eome  to  receive  Henry's  confession  held  a 
council  there.  The  resolutions  arrived  at  show  that  the  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  clergy  left  to  us  by  Nigellus  is  not  really  overdrawn. 
It  was  decided  that  children  were  to  be  no  more  admitted  to  the 
cure  of  souls — a  sufficient  proof  that  children  had  been  so  admitted. 
It  was  decided  that  the  sons  of  priests  should  not  succeed  to  their 
father's  preferments — an  evidence  not  only  of  the  habits  of  the  in- 
cumbents, but  of  the  tendency  of  Church  benefices  to  become  here- 
ditary. Yet  more  significantly  the  guilty  bargains  were  forbidden 
by  which  benefices  were  let  out  to  farm,  and  lay  patrons  presented 
incumbents  on  condition  of  sharing  the  offertory  money ;  while  plu- 
ralist ecclesiastics,  of  whom  Becket  himself  had  been  a  conspicuous 
instance,  were  ordered  to  give  a  third,  at  least,  of  their  tithes  to 
the  vicars.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1 175,  a  similar  council  was 
held  at  Westminster  under  the  new  primate.  Not  only  the  Avranches 
resolutions  were  adopted  there,  but  indications  appeared  that  among 
the  English  clergy  simony  and  license  were  at  a  yet  grosser  point 
than  on  the  Continent.  Benefices  had  been  publicly  set  up  to  sale. 
The  religious  houses  received  money  for  the  admission  of  monks 
and  nuns.  Priests,  and  even  bishops,  had  demanded  fees  for  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments ;  while  as  regarded  manners  and 
morals,  it  was  evident  that  the  priestly  character  sat  lightly  on  the 
secular  clergy.  They  carried  arms ;  they  wore  their  hair  long  like 
laymen  ;  they  frequented  taverns  and  more  questionable  places ;  the 
more  reputable  among  them  were  sheriffs  and  magistrates.  So  far  as 
decrees  of  a  council  could  alter  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  order, 
a  better  state  of  things  was  attempted  to  be  instituted.  In  the 
October  following,  Cardinal  Hugezun  came  from  Eome  to  arrange 
the  vexed  question  of  the  liability  of  clerks  to  trial  in  the  civil 
courts.  The  customs  for  which  Henry  pleaded  seem  at  that  time  to 
have  been  substantially  recognised.  Offenders  were  degraded  by 
their  ordinaries  and  passed  over  to  the  secular  judges.  For  one 
particular  class  of  offences  definite  statutory  powers  were  conceded  to 
the  State.  The  clergy  were  notorious  violators  of  the  forest  laws. 
Deer-stealing  implied  a  readiness  to  commit  other  crimes,  and 
Cardinal  Hugezun  formally  consented  that  orders  should  be  no  pro- 
tection in  such  cases.  The  betrayal  of  their  interests  on  a  matter 
which  touched  so  nearly  the  occupation  of  their  lives  was  received  by 
the  clergy  with  a  scream  of  indignation.  Their  language  on  the 
occasion  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  have  been  observed  often, 
before  and  since,  that  no  order  of  men  are  less  respectful  to  spiritual 
authority  when  they  disapprove  its  decrees. 

4  The  aforesaid  cardinal,'  wrote  Benedict  and  Walter  of  Coventry, 
4  conceded  to  the  king  the  right  of  impleading  the  clerks  of  his 
realm  under  the  forest  laws,  and  of  punishing  them  for  taking  deer. 
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Limb  of  Satan  that  he  was !  mercenary  satellite  of  the  devil  himself! 
Of  a  shepherd  he  was  made  a  robber.  Seeing  the  wolf  coming,  he 
fled  away  and  left  the  sheep  whom  the  supreme  pontiff  had  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.' 18 

The  angry  advocates  of  ecclesiastical  license  might  have  spared 
their  passion.  The  laws  of  any  country  cannot  be  maintained  above 
the  level  of  the  average  intelligence  of  the  people ;  and  in  another 
generation  the  clergy  would  be  free  to  carry  their  cross-bows  without 
danger  of  worse  consequences  than  a  broken  crown  from  the  staff  of  a 
gamekeeper.  'Archbishop  Richard,'  says  Giraldus,  'basely  surren- 
dered the  rights  which  the  martyr  Thomas  had  fought  for  and  won, 
but  Archbishop  Stephen  recovered  them.'  .  The  blood  of  St.  Thomas 
had  not  been  shed,  and  the  martyr  of  Canterbury  had  not  been  allowed 
a  monopoly  of  wonder-working,  that  a  priest  should  be  forbidden  to 
help  himself  to  a  haunch  of  venison  on  festival  days.  In  the  great 
Charter  of  English  freedom  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were  compre- 
hended in  the  form,  or  almost  in  the  form,  in  which  Becket  himself 
wollld  have  defined  them.  The  barons  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  on  that  memorable  occasion  by  the  concession  of  their  most 
extravagant  demands.  Benefit  of  clergy  thenceforward  was  permitted 
to  throw  an  enchanted  shield  not  round  deer-stealers  only,  but  round 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  finally  round  every  villain  that  could 
read.  The  spiritual  courts,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  were  allowed 
to  develope  a  system  of  tyranny  and  corruption  unparalleled  in  the 
administrative  annals  of  any  time  or  country.  The  English  laity 
were  for  three  centuries  condemned  to  writhe  under  the  yoke  which 
their  own  credulous  folly  had  imposed  on  them,  till  the  spirit  of 
Henry  the  Second  at  length  revived,  and  the  aged  iniquity  was 
brought  to  judgment  at  the  Reformation. 

J.  A.  Fboude. 

18  'Ecce  membrum  Satanae!  ecce  ipsius  Satanae  oonductus  eateUesI  qui  tarn 
subito  factus  de  pastore  raptor  videos  lupum  venientem  fugit  et  dimisit  oves  sibi  a 
fiummo  pontifice  oommissas.' 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 

The  Principal  of  St.  Salvator's  College  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  Dr.  John  Campbell  Shairp,  has  lately  produced  a  book  On 
Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,1  and  has  also  been  elected  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  succeed  Sir  Francis  Doyle  as  Professor  of 
Poetry.  In  1842  there  was  published  at  Oxford  a  prize  poem  on 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  recited  in  the  theatre  on  the  8th  of  June  in  that 
year  by  its  author,  then  just  graduated,  J.  C.  Shairp  of  Balliol.  The 
heroic  couplet  in  which  it  was  written  dangerously  recalled  the 
familiar  lines  on  Charles  the  Twelfth  in  Samuel  Johnson's  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes ;  but  the  poem  maintained  smoothly  a  generous 
sequence  of  meditation  upon  successive  pictures  of  Charles,  from  the 
time  when  his  portrait  was  painted  as  a  child  of  nine  years  old  to 
the  time  when,  after  a  career  of  vain  ambition,  he  lay  dead  under 
the  stars.  The  closing  lines  of  this  prize  poem — Professor  Shairp's 
first  published  writing — indicated  that  tendency  of  thought  which 
has  led  now  to  discourse  on  the  poetic  interpretation  of  Nature,  for 
they  were  an  expansion  of  Wordsworth's  saying  that — 

Man's  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence. 

With  a  mind  quick  in  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  side  of  life, 
Mr.  Shairp  was  at  Oxford  when  John  Henry  Newman  still  held  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  and  we  gather  from  himself  that  he  was  among 
those  undergraduates  who  felt  most  deeply  the  Christian  poet  in  the 
preacher.  What  he  then  felt  he  recalled  afterwards  in  his  pub- 
lished study  of  John  Keble.  The  stir  of  thought  was,  indeed, 
then  at  its  height ;  for  No.  90  of  Tracts  for  the  Times  appeared  in 
February  1841,  and  it  was  in  1842  that  Dr.  Newman  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Mary's.  Of  late  years  Principal  Shairp  has  been 
known  as  a  writer  in  whom  love  of  poetry  is  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  religion,  and  whose  attention  chiefly  rests  upon  those  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  represent,  as  he  thinks,  the  deeper  life  of  our 
own  time. 

1  On  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature.  By  J.  C.  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  tie 
United  College  of  St.  Sal  vat  or  and  St.  Leonard,  St.  Andrews.  Edinburgh  :  David 
Douglas.    1877. 
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His  past  writings  are  not  voluminous ;  but  in  all  of  them  there  is 
the  clear  tone  of  a  man  who  seeks  the  best  truth  he  can  find,  and 
does  not  spend  thought  upon  trifles.  In  1856  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  Wants  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  in  which  he  noticed 
the  defect  of  elementary  training  that  filled  class-rooms  with  students 
of  whom  few  could  follow  a  professor  uttering  the  best  of  his  mind 
on  his  subject.  Mr.  Shairp  suggested  entrance  examinations  with  a 
raised  standard  of  admission,  to  compel  preparatory  training ;  tutorial 
instruction;  and  a  substantial  final  examination  for  the  literary 
degrees  by,  if  possible,  a  joint  board  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities. 
He  advised  also  the  assigning  of  work  to  be  done  during  the  six 
months  of  vacation ;  and  argued  that  what  most  of  the  students 
wanted  was  not  a  deep-thinking  professor,  but  a  painstaking  school- 
master. In  1864  Sir.  Shairp  published  Kilmahoe,  a  Highland 
Pastoral,  with  other  Poems,  and  if  he  did  not  in  that  book  prove 
himself  a  master-poet,  he  proved  the  fellowship  of  feeling  that  entitles 
him  to  tell  students  at  Oxford  what  a  master-poet  is.  Kilmahoe  is 
represented  as  the  home  by  the  sea  of  an  old  Scottish  family.  It  is 
placed  on  the  coast  of  Kintire,  opposite  the  island  of  Davar  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Campbeltown,  with  Arran  in  view  on  the 
other  side  of  the  straits.  Through  a  series  of  idyllic  pieces  Mr. 
Shairp  represented  here  a  form  of  life  in  the  lower  Highlands  that 
has  disappeared  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  There  was  the 
old  laird,  with  his  memories  of  1745,  taking  his  last  look  at  the  outer 
world  as  he  walked  on  a  November  Sabbath  upon  the  shore  by  his 
house,  with  the  little  daughter  who  had  stayed  from  kirk  to  tend  him. 
There  were  the  cares  of  the  widow  in  her  farm  and  household ;  the 
outdoor  pleasures  of  the  children ;  the  life  and  song  of  the  surround- 
ing people ;  the  growth  of  sisters  into  womanhood,  departure  of  one 
with  a  soldier  husband  to  India,  and  the  lives  of  both  brought  to  a 
placid  close  long  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  household  by  the  sea. 
The  measure  halts  at  times,  but  the  feeling  is  always  true.  Such 
incidents  as  that  of  the  saving  of  two  little  shell-gatherers  caught  by 
the  tide  on  the  sandbank  between  Davar  and  the  coast,  or  the  flutter 
among  all  the  population,  as  of  doves  when  a  hawk  sails  near,  upon 
the  sudden  approach  of  Paul  Jones's  pirate  vessel  to  their  quiet 
shore,  are  told  with  pleasant  animation,  while  the  touches  of  Scottish 
dialect  add  to  the  sense  of  truth  and  freshness  in  the  poem.  There 
is  not  a  piece  in  the  volume  that  does  not  imply  the  love  of  nature, 
with  that  feeling  for  poetic  truth  which  prompts  upon  one  page 
desire  for  the  coming  of  a  poet  whose  music  should  breathe  to  the 
world 

Soul-like  lays, 
Not  of  vain-glory  born,  nor  love  of  praise, 
But  welling  purely  from  profound  heart-springs, 
That  lie  deep  down  amid  the  life  of  things. 
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In  1868  Mr.  Shairp  published  what  is  still  his  best  book,  a  collec- 
tion of  four  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy.  One  of  them — that 
on  John  Keble — had  appeared  as  a  separate  volume,  after  Keble's 
death  in  1866.  Three  of  these  studies  were  of  three  poets,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Keble ;  the  fourth,  called  '  The  Moral  Dynamic,' 
was  a  protest  against  a  scholastic  teaching  of  moral  philosophy  which 
was  said  to  be  dead  teaching,  while  elsewhere  there  were  living 
energies  at  work.  '  Modern  literature,'  said  Mr^Shairp, '  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  last  century,  has  nothing  more  distinctive  in  it  than 
this :  that  it  has  broken  into  deeper  ground  of  sentiment  and  reflec- 
tion, ground  which  has  hitherto  lain  fallow,  non-existent,  or  unper- 
ceived.'  It  could  not  have  lain  fallow  if  it  was  non-existent,  but 
confusion  of  metaphor  does  not  affect  here  the  truth  of  thought.  If 
moral  philosophy  gives  knowledge  of  ideal  character,  where,  Mr.  Shairp 
asked,  is  the  dynamic  force  which  will  enable  its  students  to  per- 
form as  well  as  know  ?  The  answer  was,  Religion ;  and  the  teaching 
in  that  volume  was  what  it  has  been  in  the  two  later  books,  that  if 
religion  be  brought  into  the  studies,  it  will  give  them  life  and  moving 
power  ;  but  that  it  must  be  brought  into  them,  not  sought  as  their 
result.  By  religion  was  meant  Christianity  with  faith  in  the  atone- 
ment. This  view,  however,  Professor  Shairp  holds  with  a  temper 
not  unlike  that  which  he  attributed  to  Coleridge,  when  he  said,  in 
explaining  his  opinions,  '  he  was  full  of  wise  and  large-hearted  tole- 
rance— not  that  tolerance,  so  common  and  so  worthless,  which  easily 
bears  with  all  opinions  because  it  earnestly  believes  none,  but  that 
tolerance,  attained  but  by  few,  which  holding  firmly  by  convictions 
of  its  own,  and  making  conscience  of  them,  would  neither  coerce  nor 
condemn  those  who  most  strongly  deny  them.'  In  an  address  on 
behalf  of  Christian  Missions  given  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1874,  in  St. 
Salvators  College  Church,  Principal  Shairp  showed  his  point  of  view 
very  distinctly.  He  said:  'No  one  can  determine  for  another  how  he  is 
to  serve  Christ.  The  one  thing  that  we  are  sure  of  is  that  all  are  called 
to  serve  Him  and  to  advance  His  kingdom  in  the  best  way  they  can.* 
He  defined  that  kingdom  by  saying : '  It  is  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, peace,  joy  in  God  and  His  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  reign  of  truth, 
purity,  unselfishness,  deliverance  from  self.'  And  he  said :  '  There 
never  has  been,  we  may  safely  say  there  never  will  be,  Christian  life 
and  character  produced  without  Christ  as  its  central  heart,  its  life- 
giving  source.'  Unquestionably  this  belief  will  be  in  the  teaching 
of  the  new  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry.  His  book  published  in  1870 
on  Culture  and  Religion  in  some  of  thevr  Relations,  and  his  book, 
now  published,  On  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,  both  show  that  his 
point  of  view  is  one  for  all  subjects  of  human  thought. 

In  the  book  on  Culture  and  Religion  Principal  Shairp  argued 
that  the  aim  of  Culture  is  a  fuller  and  more  harmonious  development 
of  our  humanity ;  a  high  and  unselfish  ideal  of  life.     This  being  the 
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aim  also  of  Religion,  are  they,  he  asked,  rival  powers  ?  Which  is  the 
master  art  ?  Culture  through  science  alone,  left  out  of  account,  he  said, 
moral  elements  and  facts  in  man's  nature  which  are  as  sure  as  gravi- 
tation. High  culture  through  art  and  literature,  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  a  way  towards  attainment  of  religion,  is  not,  he  said,  in  accord 
with  the  teaching,  *  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  this 
shall  be  added.'  Nor,  he  said,  is  such  seeking  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
added — religion  taken  as  a  means  of  culture — any  better.  God  for  the 
sake  of  strength,  is  not  God  for  Himself  with  single  love.  Culture 
of  the  few,  he  urged,  is  rather  a  separating  than  a  binding  force  ;  it 
leads  to  self-satisfaction,  alienation  from  «  the  Philistines,'  and  a  spirit 
unlike  that  to  which  St.  Augustine  looked  when  he  said, '  That  is 
the  true  perfection  of  a  man  to  find  out  his  own  imperfection.'  The 
conclusion  of  the  argument  was,  therefore,  that  true  strength  flows 
from  the  influences  which  develope  from  birth  in  each  one  the  reli- 
gious breath  of  life  ;  and  that  the  highest  energies  result  from  the 
putting  of  this  into  the  breast  of  every  endeavour.  It  is  to  be  taken 
into  science  or  philosophy,  not  found  there.  The  capacity  of  spiritual 
apprehension — that  is,  the  power  to  apprehend  spiritual  truths — is 
latent,  he  said,  in  all  men ;  and  it  depends  chiefly  upon  home  training 
whether  it  live  or  be  crushed. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Professor  Shairp's  new  book,  and,  after  brief 
discussion  of  its  principles,  endeavour  to  find  some  fair  test  of  poetic 
interpretation,  and  apply  it  to  one  or  two  of  the  last  readings  of 
Nature  by  real  poets  of  our  day. 

Why  was  the  book  written  ?  The  new  movement  in  aid  of  higher 
education  of  adults  caused  professors  of  St.  Andrews  to  give  courses 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  geology,  and  physiology,  to  the  general 
public.  Principal  Shairp,  making  characteristic  choice  of  his  own 
part  in  the  work,  added  a  literary  course  which  should  treat  also  of 
the  outside  world,  and  show  that  when  all  the  physical  sciences  had 
said  their  say,  there  remained  a  relation  between  Nature  and  the 
sensitive  and  imaginative  soul  of  man  which  lies  beside  and  goes 
beyond  their  teaching.  The  lectures  given  for  that  purpose  were 
revised  afterwards  and  published  as  this  book  On  Poetic  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature. 

It  begins,  as  its  plan  required,  with  a  restricted  use  of  the  word 
Nature.  Although  humanity  is  a  chief  part  of  nature,  for  the  purpose 
of  his  argument  Professor  Shairp  limits  his  use  of  the  word  to  '  the 
whole  sum  of  appearances  which  reach  us  primarily  through  the 
senses.'  In  this  outer  framework  of  our  being  he  finds,  beyond  the 
facts  which  are  reduced  to  exact  knowledge  by  physical  science,  a 
something  of  which  science  takes  no  note,  and  that  is  beauty — in 
itself  as  real  and  obvious  as  the  plainest  truth  in  life,  while  it  appeals 
to  a  faculty  of  apprehension  other  than  that  used  in  scientific  reason- 
ing.   Perception  of  beauty,  he  says  next,  can  come  only  by  'the 
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meeting  of  certain  qualities  of  the  outward  world  with  a  sensitive  and 
imaginative  soul.  .  .  .  When  the  two  elements  necessary  to  the  per- 
ception of  it  have  met,  it  is  a  reality  as  inevitable  and  as  veritable  as 
the  law  of  gravitation,  or  any  law  which  science  registers  ;  .  .  .  and 
if  poetry  be  the  fittest  human  expression  of  the  existence  of  this 
quality,  it  follows  that  poetry  has  to  do  with  truth  as  really  as  science 
has,  though  with  a  different  order  of  truth.'  Whenever  a  conception, 
ceasing  to  be  a  mere  notion  of  the  understanding,  passes,  says  Pro- 
fessor Shairp,  into  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  life-giving  imagina- 
tion, is  vitalised  there,  and  shapes  itself  into  living  images  which 
kindle  the  passion  and  affections,  and  stimulate  the  whole  man, 
there  arises  a  real  apprehension  of  truth,  the  poetry  that  Wordsworth 
called  'the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge.'  The  same 
power  of  vividly  realising  whatever  a  man  does  lay  hold  of,  passes  on 
to  action,  and  provides  abounding  energy  in  the  great  workers  of  the 
world.  4  In  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  not  only  begins 
but  continues  in  the  imagination,  kindling  no  doubt  a  real  glow  of 
emotion,  but  not  leading  him  as  poet  to  any  outward  action,  save  the 
one  action  of  giving  vent  to  what  he  feels,  of  finding  poetic  expres- 
sion for  the  vision  with  which  his  imagination  is  filled.  .  .  .  Hence 
the  practical  danger  which  besets  the  poet,  and  indeed  all  aesthetic 
and  literary  men,  of  becoming  unreal  if  that  truth  which  they  see 
and  cultivate  for  artistic  purposes  they  never  try  to  embody  in  any 
form  of  practical  action,  any  common  purpose  with  their  fellow-men.' 
Professor  Shairp  here  touches  on  a  vital  principle,  although  it  lies 
outside  the  bounds  to  which  he  limits,  or  tries  in  vain  to  limit,  his 
discussion.  We  may  as  well,  for  our  own  purposes,  restore  at  once  the 
word  Nature  to  its  proper  sense.  No  poet  conceives  of  an  earth  on 
which  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  the  lilies  blossom,  the  ox  and  the  ass  lie 
down,  and  man  is  not.  In  the  desert  the  felt  absence  of  man  is  a 
chief  part  of  every  impression.  The  outside  world  for  each  of  us  is 
full  of  man,  towards  whom  we  are  drawn  by  all  that  is  most  real  to 
us  in  nature,  and  in  whom  the  mind 

Becomes 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  the  earth 
On  which  he  dwells,  above  this  frame  of  things 
(Which,  'mid  all  revolution  in  the  hopes 
And  fears  of  men,  doth  still  remain  unchanged) 
In  beauty  exalted,  as  it  is  itself 
Of  quality  and  fabric  more  divine. 

It  is  a  contemplation  of  this  part  of  nature  that  stirs  forces  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  strong  men  of  the  world.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
poetic  interpretation  of  the  earth  as  it  lies  simply  outside  the^human 
race,  away  from  any  thought  of  its  relation  to  us,  that  must  have  but 
a  weak  hold  on  human  interest.  The  question  of  a  developed  sense 
of  nature  in  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  a  question  of 
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poets  who  have  turned  from  thoughts  of  man  to  celebration  of  the 
beauty  of  his  dwelling-place,  but  of  the  return  to  us  with  new  force  of 
a  sense  of  the  great  whole  of  life.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  a  poet  learns  something  of  earth  and  heaven  besides  what  is 
learnt  by  the  geologist  and  the  astronomer,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  assume  that  the  poetic  interpretation  of  nature  can  mean  anything 
less  than  this ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  poets  fall  short  of  a  high 
attainment  if  they  '  never  try  to  embody  in  any  form  of  practical 
action,  any  common  purpose  with  their  fellow-men.' 

There  is  in  Nature,  says  Professor  Shairp,  just  as  much  or  as  little 
as  the  soul  of  each  can  see  in  her ;  and  '  for  the  soul  to  apprehend 
all  that  nature  contains  of  meaning,  there  must  be  present  not  only 
the  eye  keenly  observing,  and  tenderly  sensitive  to  natural  beauty ; 
but  behind  this  must  be  a  heart  feelingly  alive  to  all  that  is  most 
affecting  in  human  life,  sentiment,  and  destiny.  *  And  not  only  this, 
but  in  all  survey  of  created  things,  the  upward  look,  unexpressed  it 
may  be,  yet  ever  present,  towards  the  Uncreated.'  New  truths  oV 
science,  realised  as  common  knowledge,  fill  the  poet  with  a  larger 
sense  of  beauty,  and  as  they  are  unfolded  stir  enthusiasm  also  in  the 
master  spirits  of  research.  Professor  Shairp,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  whether  science  will  extinguish  poetry,  is  careful  to  give  the 
exact  words  of  Newton's  much-quoted  saying,  that  he  seemed  to  him- 
self like  a  boy  playing  on  the  seashore  and  diverting  himself  in  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  ^ 
whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  him. 
That  was  undoubtedly  poetic  interpretation  of  nature,  but  it  came 
from  Paradise  Regained ;  and  the  constant  ascribing  of  the  thought 
to  Newton  shows  how  little  we  read  Milton,  for  it  was  he  who  wrote, 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  world — 

Collecting  toys, 

And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge ; 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

Professor  Shairp  is  hardly  fair  to  men  of  science  when  he  quotes' 
with  high  approbation  Mr.  Buskin's  statement  that  the  anatomist 
desires  details  for  their  own  sake,  the  sculptor  that  by  means  of  them 
he  may  kindle  his  work  with  life  and  stamp  it  with  beauty.  The 
anatomist  desires  details  that  the  surgeon  or  physician  may  be  able 
to  kindle  a  work  of  God's  with  life,  restore  the  child  to  his  parent 
and  the  father  to  his  home.  As  little  true  is  Mr.  Buskin's  notion  of 
the  difference  between  what  he  calls  « the  mere  botanist's  knowledge 
of  plants  and  the  great  poet's  or  painter's  knowledge  of  thdm.  The 
one  notes  their  distinctions  for  the  sake  of  swelling  his  herbarium, 
the  other  to  render  them  vehicles  of  expression  and  emotion.  The  one 

counts  the  stamens,  affixes  a  name,  and  is  content ;  the  other ' if  he 

be  really  a  poet  understands  the  naturalist  much  better  than  Mr. 
Buskin  seems  to  do  in  passages  of  which  Professor  Shairp  says  unre- 
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servedly, '  I  know  not  where  can  be  found  truer  and  more  suggestive 
teaching.'  We  need  look,  indeed,  no  further  than  his  own  teaching, 
which  partly  implies  a  higher  truth,  when  he  says  '  it  may  be  that 
the  increased  activity  of  physical  discovery  working  by  scientific 
analysis,  and  the  enlarged  and  heightened  admiration  of  nature  as 
seen  through  the  imagination,  are  but  opposite  sides  of  the  one  great 
current  of  modern  thought.'  In  fact  they  are  joint  forces.  The  poet 
is  more  poet  who  has  felt  the  charm  of  the  pursuit  of  science,  and 
the  man  of  science  is  more  likely  to  rise  high  in  knowledge  who  has 
something  in  him  that  will  kindle  at  the  poet's  fire.  For  the  health 
of  the  mind  it  is  needful  that  a  man  use  all  his  faculties,  although 
his  work  in  life  is  to  be  done  by  the  more  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  powers  that  in  him  chance  to  be  strongest.  Imagination  is  at 
fault  when  it  can  rise  no  higher  than  to  suppose  that  the  research  of 
the  botanist  is  '  for  the  sake  of  swelling  his  herbarium.'  Research  is 
at  fault  when  it  can  penetrate  no  farther  than  to  find  vain  dreams  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  poet. 

Professor  Shairp  shows  how  the  imagination  of  men  worked  of 
old  upon  external  nature  in  forming  language  and  in  shaping  myths, 
before  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  poets  have  looked  at 
nature.  First  of  these  ways  is,  he  says, '  the  simple,  spontaneous,  un- 
reflecting pleasure  which  all  unsophisticated  beings  feel  in  free  open- 
air  life.'  The  firstly  is  a  true  firstly,  but  the  first  illustration  of  it  is 
not  happily  chosen ;  for  it  is  Chaucer's  love  to  the  daisy,  and  nowhere 
in  all  our  literature  is  love  of  a  flower  expressed  in  a  way  less  '  un- 
reflecting.' It  is  everywhere  the  symbol  of  a  higher  beauty  than  its 
-own,  the  beauty  of  a  perfect  woman.  The  pure  spirit  of  Chaucer  en- 
throned the  complete  wife,  Alcestis,  as  queen  of  love,  and,  in  that 
same  Legend  of  Good  Women  which  Professor  Shairp  quotes,  makes 
her  come  to  the  poet  who  is  worshipping  the  daisy,  as  herself  the 
living  flower : 

And  she  was  clad  in  royall  habite  grene, 

A  fret  of  golde  she  hadde  next  her  heere, 

And  upon  that  a  white  coroune  she  beere 

With  flourouns  smal,  &c. 

JEIe  makes  the  song  of  her  ladies : 

Heal  and  honour 
To  truth  of  womanhede  and  to  this  flour 
That  bereth  our  alderprise  in  figuring, 
Her  white  coroune  bereth  the  witnessing. 

Is  reverence  for  truth  of  womanhood — love,  perhaps,  for  his  own  wife 
— or  a  '  simple  and  unreflecting '  love  of  the  daisy  foremost  in  these 
lines  which  give  the  poet's  own  account  of  his  personal  worship  of  his 

flower?  . 

I  do  it  in  the  honour 
Of  love,  and  eke  in  service  of  the  flour 
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Whom  that  I  serve  as  I  have  wit  or  might. 

She  is  the  clearness  and  the  very  light 

That  in  this  derke  world  me  wint  and  ledeth ; 

The  herte  inwith  my  sorwful  brest  you  dredeth, 

And  loveth  so  sore,  that  ye  ben  verily 

The  maistres  of  my  wit,  and  nothing  I. 

My  word,  my  workes,  is  knit  so  in  your  bond 

That  as  an  harp  obeieth  to  the  hond 

That  maketh  it  soune  after  his  fingering. 

Right  so  mowe  ye  out  of  mine  herte  bring 

Such  voice,  right  as  you  list,  to  laugh  or  plain ; 

Be  ye  my  guide,  and  lady  soverain. 

As  to  mine  earthly  God,  to  you  I  call, 

Both  in  this  worke,  and  in  my  sorowes  all. 

It  is  true  that  none  have  excelled  Chaucer  in  the  freshness  of  his 
poetic  interpretation  of  nature,  but  there  is  something  unfathomable 
in  the  notion  of  him  as  a  childlike,  joyous  unreflecting  poet  who 
helped  his  neighbours  to  be  idle  by  amusing  them  with  tales.  It 
was  not  so  that  his  friend  Occleve  read  him,  when  he  painted  him 
with  rosary  in  one  hand  and  the  other  lifted  in  the  act  of  counsel ; 
nor  the  sage  and  serious  Spenser,  whom  Milton  held  to  be  a  better 
teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas,  when  he  looked  reverently  to  Chaucer 
as  his  master,  closely  studied  him,  and  wrote  of  his  tales : 

They  ben  so  well  thewed  and  so  wise 
What  ever  that  good  old  man  bespake ; 

sor  Milton  when  in  U  Penseroso  he  made  study  of  Chaucer  one 
of  the  delights  of  man  in  the  hour  when  he  is  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful. 

Professor  Shairp's  second  form  of  the  poetic  interpretation  of 
nature  is  the  use  of  it '  as  a  background  or  setting  to  human  action 
or  emotion ; '  and  this  is  admirably  illustrated  from  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Iliad  by  the  pastoral  image  associated  with  the  hour  of  the 
charge  of  Agamemnon ;  though  the  aim  of  the  poet  is  not,  as  Dr. 
Shairp  thinks,  to  give  the  mind  a  pleasing  rest,  but  by  using  the  foil 
of  a  scene  of  repose  to  heighten,  as  he  does  wonderfully,  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  fierce  rush  to  battle  that  immediately  follows. 
The  third  form  assigned  to  the  poet's  use  of  external  nature  is  its 
association  with  historical  events,  and  Walter  Scott  is  well  taken  as 
the  poet '  who  has  looked  on  the  earth  most  habitually  as  seen  through 
the  colouring  with  which  historic  events  and  great  historic  names 
have  invested  it.'  The  fourth  way  is  by  the  colouring  of  outward 
nature  with  the  hues  of  one's  own  thought.  Under  this  head  a 
passage  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest  appears  to  be  quoted  with  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  its  meaning.  It  is  given  as  a  poet's  illustra- 
tion of  man  '  colouring  the  world '  with  his  own  excited  feelings. 
'  Numerous  instances,'  it  is  said, '  of  this,  will  occur  to  every  one. 
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Take  one  from  Shakespeare's  delineations  of  character.  Ariel,  break- 
ing through  the  elements  and  powers  of  Nature,  quickens  the  remorse 
of  Alonso,  king  of  Naples,  for  a  crime  committed  twelve  years  before, 
till  the  sounds  of  Nature  become  the  voice  of  conscience : 

Methought  the  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me,  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  bass  my  trespass, 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded,  and 
111  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded. 

This  is  indeed  the  voice  of  conscience,  but  of  conscience  associating- 
its  remorse  with  something  very  much  less  vague  than  '  the  sounds  of 
Nature.'  The  billows,  winds,  and  thunder  were  those  of  the  storm 
that  wrecked  the  ship,  and,  as  Alonso  thought,  had  drowned  his  son 
as  Heaven's  avengement  on  him  of  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The 
passage  shows  that  Alonso's  mind  is  still  intent  on  the  one  great 
fact  always  before  it,  is  concerned  with  something  very  definite  in- 
deed. Professor  Shairp  takes  for  his  fifthly  the  poetic  treatment  of 
that  aspect  of  Nature  which  yields  no  response  to  man's  yearnings. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  rather  of  that  mood  of  life  in  which  the  response 
is  missed.  For  the  voice  one  misses  another  hears.  Dr.  Shairp  is 
the  more  ready  to  accept  an  4  inhuman  side '  of  Nature  because  it 
lends  itself  to  his  argument  that  Religion,  if  brought  into  the  per- 
ception of  Nature,  glorifies  and  harmonises  it,  but  that  Nature  alone 
will  not  make  a  man  religious.  *  Man's  heart  may  be  full  of  gladness,' 
he  says, '  yet  Nature  frowns :  he  goes  forth  from  the  death  chamber, 
and  Nature  affronts  him  with  sunshine  and  the  song  of  birds.'  There 
would  be  considerable  confusion  overhead  if  the  skies  had  to  respond 
to  the  griefs  and  joys  of  every  citizen  in  London.  But  are  not  deeper 
springs  of  thought  opened  by  the  teaching  of  this  outer  world  in 
moments  of  tender  emotion  ?  is  it  not  good  to  feel,  just  then,  that 
when  we  weep  life  has  not  lost  its  smile,  and  when  we  smile  life  has 
not  lost  its  tears?  There  is  a  simple  poetic  touch  of  emotion  caused 
by  Nature  in  this  aspect,  that  gives  exquisite  pathos  to  the  old  Cymric 
poem  in  which  Llywarch  Hen  laments  over  the  last  of  all  his  sons, 
fallen  in  battle :  '  Here  is  the  bier  made  for  him  by  his  fierce  con- 
quered enemy  after  he  had  been  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  army 
of  the  Lloegrians ;  here  is  the  tomb  of  Gwenn,  the  son  of  the  old 
Llywarch.  Sweetly  a  bird  sang  on  a  pear  tree  above  the  head  of 
Gwenn  before  they  covered  him  with  the  turf.  That  broke  the  heart 
of  the  old  Llywarch.'  What  in  the  outer  world  could  be  more  human 
than  the  touch  so  answered  by  the  passion  of  the  old  man's  tears  ? 

Dr.  Shairp's  sixthly  is  the  use  of  Nature  in  purely  descriptive 
poetry.  Thomson's  Seasons  is  cited  as  the  most  striking  example  of 
it.    .  Seventhly,  there  is  the  poet's  i  flashing  upon  our  hearts  by  one 
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touch,  one  inspired  line,  a  sense  of  the  inner  life  of  things,  and  a  con- 
viction that  he  has  been  allowed  for  a  moment  to  penetrate  into  their 
secret.'  These  words  probably  appear  to  say  more  than  they  mean. 
Words  of  a  true  poet  may  reproduce  as  perfectly  as  if  they  were  them- 
selves mountains  and  skies,  a  natural  impression  of  hill  scenery,  and 
yet  not  tell  us  a  new  truth.  Such  words,  surely,  are  those  of  which 
Professor  Shairp  asks, '  Who  has  not  felt  as  though  he  had  a  new 
revelation  made  to  him  about  the  starry  sky  and  the  mountain  still- 
ness after  reading  for  the  first  time  these  two  well-known  lines  ? — 

'  The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills/ 

The  charm  of  the  next  illustration  is  more  accurately  characterised 
when  it  is  asked  who  has  '  so  called  up  the  impression  produced '  by 
the  sound  of  waters  heard  among  the  mountains  as  Wordsworth  when 

he  thus  speaks — 

In  mute  repose 
To  lie  and  listen  to  the  mountain-flood 
Murmuring  from  Glaramara's  inmost  caves. 

Professor  Shairp  has  an  eighthly ;  poetic  use  of  the  visible  world 
as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  invisible ;  and  he  sums  up  this  part  of  his 
subject  with  a  firstly  and  secondly,  in  which  he  says :  '  To  find  out 
and  arrange  under  heads  all  the  wayB  in  which,  say,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  deal  with  Nature,  would  be  an  interesting  study  for  any  one 
who  is  young,  and  has  leisure  for  it.'  I  should  say  not,  unless  he 
were  a  Scotchman.  We  are  bad  friends  with  Fifteenthly  upon  this 
side  of  the  Tweed. 

There  is  very  much  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  second  half  of  Professor 
Shairp's  book,  which  illustrates  his  argument  by  references  to  the 
poetic  interpretation  of  Nature  in  different  times  and  countries,  be- 
ginning with  the  Book  of  Job  and  ending  with  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth. It  is  pleasant,  by  the  way,  to  find  Homer's  Odyssey  quoted 
through  the  translation  of  it  into  Spenserian  stanza  by  Philip  Stan- 
hope Worsley,  for  none  is  more  faithful  or  as  full  of  grace.  *  Professor 
Shairp  speaks  of  it  with  unmeasured  enthusiasm,  and  is  disposed  to 
think  it  '  the  best  poetic  translation  of  any  classical  poet  that  we 
have  in  English,'  which  praise  he  caps  by  saying, '  I  know  no  more 
delightful  reading  than  those  picturesque  and  melodious  stanzas.' 
Really  none  ?  From  Homer  Dr.  Shairp  passes  to  shrewd  indications 
of  the  sense  of  outward  nature  in  Lucretius  and  Virgil ;  thence  to 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Of  Chaucer  again  we  are  told 
'  it  was  Nature  in  her  first  intention,  her  most  obvious  aspects,  that 
attracted  him.  Once,  indeed,  in  the  Assembly  of  Foules,  he  speaks 
•of  "  that  noble  goddess  of  Nature."  This,  however,  is  not  his  usual 
language,  but  rather  a  conventional  way  of  speaking  caught  from 
the  Latin  poets  he  had  read.'     '  That  noble  goddess  Nature '  in  the 
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Assembly  of  Fovlee  had  come  through  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  out  of 
Alain  de  PIsle,  De  Planctv,  Natures.  Chaucer,  especially  in  his 
poems  of  the  French  school,  abounds  in  allegorical  expression  ;  and 
when  we  are  told, '  his  favourite  season — it  is  the  Maytime ;  of  this 
he  is  never  tired  of  singing,'  it  should  be  remembered  that,  however 
much  he  delighted  in  May,  April  and  May  were  the  conventional 
months  of  the  poets  of  his  time,  and  before  it,  so  that  poems,  good 
or  bad,  by  other  men  than  Chaucer,  opened  commonly  with  the  sweet 
season  and  the  song  of  birds ;  the  spring  prelude  being  often — though 
never,  of  course,  by  Chaucer — placed  in  odd  juxtaposition  with  the 
matter  in  hand.  We  hear  also  again  from  Professor  Shairp  of  Shake- 
speare's '  youthful  deer-huntings,'  although  Charlcote  was  not  a  deer 
park  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Such  stories  as  that  of  Shakespeare's 
deer  stealing,  where  there  were  no  deer  to  be  stolen,  have  all  the 
gallantry  of  good  Sir  Richard  Witherington,  c  For  when  his  legs  were 
smitten  off  he  fought  upon  his  stumps.' 

These  lesser  details  may  be  left,  with  only  one  note  more.  Pro- 
fessor Shairp  does  justice  to  Allan  Bamsay  and  James  Thomson,  who 
in  the  eighteenth  century  restored  to  our  poetry  the  sense  of  natural 
beauty  which  had  been  dying  out  of  it  since  the  Restoration.  All 
that  is  said  of  them  is  well  said ;  but  there  is  a  third  man  missing. 
It  is  strange  that  so  very  good  a  student  of  Wordsworth  as  Dr.  Shairp 
is  should  treat  of  this  part  of  his  subject  without  remembering  him 
of  whom  Wordsworth  said — 

A  grateful  few  shall  love  thy  modest  lay 
Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleating  flock  shall  stray 
(?er  naked  Snowdon's  wide  aerial  waste ; 
Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Grongar  HilL 

John  Dyer  and  James  Thomson  were  both  born  in  the  same  year, 
1700.  Grongar  Hill  and  the  first  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  Winter, 
both  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1726 ;  and  Dyer's  poem,  free  from 
the  false  diction  of  his  time,  blended,  almost  in  Wordaworth's  own 
spirit,  thoughts  of  man  with  delight  in  the  scene  from  one  of  his  own 
native  hills.     For  '  thus,'  he  wrote — 

Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought, — 
To  instruct  our  wand'ring  thought. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  Professor  Shairp  gave  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  'Keturn  to  Nature  begun  by  Allan  Eamsay  and  Thomson'  he 
should  have  overlooked  the  Welshman  who  sang — 

Be  full,  ye  courts,  be  great  who  will ; 

Search  for  Peace  with  all  your  skill : 

Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 

Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor, 

In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there ; 

In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care  ! 
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Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads, 
Along  with  Pleasure,  close  allied, 
Ever  by  each  other's  side? 
And  often  by  the  murm'ring  rill, 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still, 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 

But  if  this  book  on  the  poetic  interpretation  of  Nature  has  a  few 
weaknesses,  it  has  essential  strength.  It  comes  of  an  earnest  mind. 
It  deals  justly  with  an  important  movement  in  the  literature  of  our 
century  as  something  more  than  a  slight  question  of  taste.  Professor 
Shairp  works  with  a  high  aim,  looks  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and 
what  he  has  written  must  win  for  him  the  respect  of  all  his  readers. 
The  best  work  of  man  abounds  in  oversights,  and  there  must  be  error 
in  the  fairest  comment  that  another  mind  can  make  upon  it.  It 
may  be  satisfaction  to  a  reader  who  knows  that,  to  be  quite  sure  that 
a  critic  knows  it  too. 

Let  us  now  seek  to  apply  some  test  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature 
in  one  or  two  of  the  best  poems  newly  published.  We  will  take 
Nature  to  include  ourselves,  and  say,  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Professor  Shairp,  that  poetic  knowledge  of  it  comes  through  the 
imagination  by  a  vivid  realising  of  whatever  fact  or  object  shall  have 
laid  hold  both  of  reason  and  emotion,  winning  thus  to  its  interpre- 
tation the  whole  inner  life  of  man.  And  let  us  adopt  also  the  doc- 
trine that  a  contact  of  this  inner  life  with  certain  observed  conditions 
gives  rise  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  material  or  spiritual,  from  which 
springs  the  impulse  to  poetic  interpretation,  and  which  it  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  poet  to  communicate.  Let  us  grant  also  that  it 
is  the  first  and  last  aim  of  the  poet  to  find  beauty,  and  reproduce  it 
in  words  fitted  to  make  others  feel  its  charm.  Since  by  so  doing 
he  gives  pleasure,  it  is  an  equivalent  phrase  to  say  that  pleasure  is 
his  aim. 

But  all  beauty  or  pleasure  is  not  of  one  kind,  though  all  forms  of 
true  beauty  are  allied  together  and  joined  in  the  utterances  of  the 
chief  poets  of  the  world.  There  is  a  perfect  beauty  in  the  daisy. 
Whoever  by  musical  words  could  raise  within  us  by  the  winter  fire 
a  complete  sense  of  its  form,  colour,  and  association  with  the  tender 
herbage  of  the  spring,  would  create  in  us  an  image  of  perfect  beauty, 
and,  although  he  went  no  farther,  he  would  be  in  that  respect  really 
a  poet.  There  is  a  perfect  beauty  in  the  story  of  Alcestis.  Who- 
ever by  musical  words  could  stir  us  to  a  living  thrill  of  reverence  for 
the  high  purity  of  a  womanhood  able  to  rise  to  uttermost  self-sacrifice 
through  tenderness  of  love,  would  create  in  us  an  image  of  beauty 
not  more  perfect  in  its  kind,  but  the  perfection  of  another  and  far 
higher  kind.  Whoever  could  bring  both  these  forms  of  beauty  home 
to  us,  and  make  us  feel  how  least  and  greatest  of  all  that  is  good 
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are  blended  in  the  universal  harmony,  his  place  would  be  among  the 
chiefs  of  song. 

In  the  coinage  also  of  the  poets  there  are  half-pence,  shillings, 
and  pounds,  and  it  would  be  bad  criticism  of  a  half-penny  to  deny 
that  it  is  coin,  or  ask  why  it  is  not  a  shilling  or  a  pound.  If  it  be 
a  good  half-penny  it  has  its  just  place  in  the  currency.  The  lowest 
form  of  poetry  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  writer  who  finds  his  imagi- 
nation stirred  and  the  whole  range  of  his  powers  active  in  the  repro- 
duction of  a  lively  sense  of  beauty  merely  animal,  apart  from  any 
higher  thoughts  associated  with  it*  But  poetry  this  is,  if  what  it 
images  be  beauty.  It  cannot  fail  to  delight  those  who  have  not 
learnt  so  habitually  to  associate  the  spirit  with  the  flesh  as  to  have 
all  pleasure  in  the  beauty  present  mastered  by  the  pain  of  missing 
that  which  should  have  been  its  soul.  The  highest  form  of  poetry 
is  that  of  the  writer  who,  having  his  imagination  stirred,  lays  hold 
with  reason  and  emotion  upon  all  the  world  in>  which  he  dwells,  who 
brings  his  whole  soul  to  the  apprehension  of  the  souls  of  others, 
fastens  with  might  upon  the  vital  interests  of  life,  and  brings  home 
to  the  common  apprehension,  blended  with  all  the  harmonies  of  out- 
ward nature,  all  the  harmonies  of  human  life.  For  him  the  divine 
life  in  the  world  joins  itself  to  all  that  is  human,  and  as  his  poet's 
eye  '  glances  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  from  Heaven  to  Earth,'  he  joins 
both  in  his  verse  by  showing,  through  our  life  in  action,  how  its 
truest  notes  are  to  be  struck  and  how  its  discords  can  be  healed. 
The  one  poet  who  has  risen,  in  that  sense,  to  the  utmost  height 
attainable  by  man  is  Shakespeare. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  are  many  varieties  of  the  poetic 
interpretation  of  Nature. 

Mr.  William  Morris  is,  in  his  own  way,  a  true  poet,  and  except, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  faults  which  might  be  justified  as  beauties,  his 
work  is  so  nearly  perfect  in  its  kind  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  ask  the  idle  question,  Why  is  he  excellent  in  this  kind  only  ?  It 
is  true  that  men  are  not  as  coins,  dead  metal.  They  have  within 
themselves  a  constant  power  of  development ;  but  it  is  best  spent  in 
the  constant  bettering  of  their  own  form  of  work.  Mr.  Morris's  new 
poem,  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  VoUung  and  the  Fail  of  the  Nib- 
fangs,*  thoroughly  represents  his  method  of  bringing  home  to  us  a 
sense  of  beauty.  *  He  takes  an  old-world  story,  of  which  all  the  inci- 
dents are  picturesque,  and  that  is  too  far  away  from  the  realities  of 
our  own  life  to  stir  strong  passion  or  emotion.  The  story  must  not 
interfere,  through  a  deep  personal  interest  in  its  subject,  with  a  calm 
enjoyment  of  his  skill  in  setting  it  before  the  mind.  He  takes  a 
pleasant  measure,  best  if  associated  readily  with  old-world  song ;  and 
he  brings  out  its  music  with  rare  skill.     He  casts  out  of  his  English 

•  The  Story  of  Signrd  the   YoUung  and  the  Hill  of  the  JSxblungi.     By  Wffliam 
Morris,  author  of  The  Earthly  Paradise.    Ellis  and  White,  1S77. 
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all  he  can  of  the  long  words  and  words  of  Latin  origin,  restricting 
himself  to  what  is  commonly  called  Saxon.  The  art  in  this  is  fairly 
enough  hidden  under  guise  of  an  antique  simplicity  which  harmonises 
pleasantly  with  other  features  of  the  work.  He  then  proceeds  at 
leisurely  pace  with  his  tale,  and  uses  a  delightful  power  of  developing 
before  the  mind's  eye,  touch  by  touch,  the  successive  pictures  that 
his  subject  yields  to  the  imagination.  He  passes  smoothly  on  from 
scene  to  scene  with  a  skill  that  is  the  more  appreciated  the  more 
closely  it  is  watched,  and  blends  with  the  work  exquisite  touches 
that  come  from  a  poet's  sense  of  all  the  outward  beauty  of  the  world. 
Mr.  William  Morris  may  be  said  to  be  the  painter's  poet.  Every 
book  of  his  includes  a  gallery  of  pictures  upon  classical  and  mediaeval 
subjects,  various  in  detail  but  all  full  of  charm. 

Yet  Mr.  Morris  is  but  very  distantly  related  to  the  poet's  poet, 
Spenser,  who  was  painter's  poet  too.  What  Spenser  above  all  things 
sought  was  penetration  of  his  subject  with  the  deepest  interests  of 
life  in  his  own  day.  His  imaginings  were  quick  with  a  passionate 
under-life  that  pulsed  with  care  about  all  the  momentous  questions 
of  his  hour :  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  and  its  struggles,  Philip 
of  Spain,  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands,  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  repudiation  of  his  faith  by  Henri  Quatre,  theories  of  communists, 
subjection  of  woman — Spenser  delivers  his  soul  upon  all  such  matters 
in  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  wrote  that  poem  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  represent  man's  battle  heavenward.  But  all  matter  of  this  kind 
Mr.  Morris  steadily  avoids.  Some  resemblance  there  is  between  Mr. 
Morris's  metrical  story-telling  and  what  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  is 
supposed  to  be  by  the  very  large  part  of  the  educated  British  public 
that  has  never  read  it.  But  here  also  those  deeper  thoughts  of  life 
which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Mr.  Morris's  genius  to  dispense  with, 
were  for  Chaucer  as  for  Shakespeare,  the  very  air  breathed  by  the 
persons  living  in  his  verse,  although  these  poets  dealt  with  universal 
truth,  and  did  not,  like  Spenser  and  Milton,  join  the  passing  contests 
of  their  time.  Mr.  Morris  therefore  paints  beautiful  pictures ; 
Chaucer  creates  breathing  life.  We  can  easily  imagine  Chaucer's 
Prioress  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Morris's  picture-gallery,  walking  with 
pleasure  up  and  down  in  it,  and  sharing  our  opinion  that  it  is  very 
good. 

There  is  a  place  in  our  homes  for  beautiful  word-pictures ;  they 
are,  at  least,  as  welcome  as  if  they  were  in  colour.  When  a  poet 
feels  that  he  can  give  his  whole  mind,  with  an  artist's  sense  of  full 
enjoyment,  to  the  production  of  such  works,  he  is  right  and  wise  in 
resolve  that  he  will  be  true  to  the  conditions  which  enable  him  best 
to  achieve.  From  this  point  of  view — and  from  no  other — Mr. 
Morris's  limitation  of  his  vocabulary  may  be  regarded  as  judicious. 
As  Mr.  Whistler  is  free  to  paint  a  grey  fugue  or  a  blue  sonata,  and 
an  Ary  Schefier  might  banish  from  his  palette  half  the  colours  used 
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by  other  painters,  so  Mr.  Morris  may  acquire  for  bis  pieces  a 
distinctive  grace  marked  by  a  limitation  of  the  tints  he  uses.  For 
complete  utterance  of  mind,  the  speaker  or  the  writer  seeks  always 
the  word  that  has  most  in  it  of  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  homeliest  and  shortest  word  is  best,  but 
he  will  in  no  case  let  it  exclude  a  word  of  current  English,  what- 
ever its  length  or  pedigree,  that  more  exactly  fits  his  meaning.  A 
writer  intent  on  the  utterance  of  large  and  living  truth  could  never 
limit  wilfully  the  means  of  its  expression.  An  etymologist  who 
counts  percentages  of  the  proportion  of  Teutonic  to  Latin-English  in 
the  works  of  various  writers  has  given  for  Mr.  Morris's  poems  figures 
that  would  represent  an  ominous  death-rate  in  the  language  of  any 
man  with  a  large  message  to  deliver,  whether  it  were  in  Chaucer's 
time  or  at  any  other  time  from  then  till  now.  It  is  only  as  a  device 
for  producing  the  right  tone  in  a  delightful  system  of  word-painting 
that  this  usage  of  Mr.  Morris's  can  be  completely  justified. 

Limitation  of  the  class  of  words  may  partly  compel  increase  of 
their  number.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  was  full  of  beauty,  but 
the  subject  was  spread  over  more  than  ten  thousand  lines.  The 
Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung  is  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the 
original  from  which  it  is  taken.  Chaucer  would  have  told  it  again 
within  the  limits  of  his  Knighfs  Tale,  but  Mr.  Morris  expands  it 
into  almost  ten  thousand  lines,  each  very  full  of  words,  albeit  all  are 
musical.  The  diffuseness  may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
full  effect.  Undoubtedly  the  narrative  does  keep  its  even  flow,  with 
interest  enough  to  carry  the  mind  on  well  satisfied  from  one  picture 
to  another,  and  sufficient  time  allowed  to  look  at  each. 

The  original  of  Mr.  Morris's  poem  is  the  Icelandic  Volmnga 
Saga,  the  oldest  Northern  form  of  the  series  of  historical  myths 
which  appear  in  German  literature  as  the  Nibdungen  Lied.  Its 
stories  were  current  in  the  ninth  century,  when  Harold  Harfagr 
caused  the  beginning  of  that  self-exile  of  petty  chiefs  of  Norway 
which  led  to  a  gradual  colonising  of  the  habitable  parts  of  Iceland. 
The  colonists  were  men  who  brought  with  them,  and  retained  for  a 
long  time  unchanged,  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  former 
home.  They  formed  for  themselves  a  free  constitution,  and  held  by 
their  old  gods  until  the  year  1000,  when  Christianity  was  introduced 
among  them.  The  Volsunga  Saga  represents  a  state  of  life  among 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Europe  older  than  the  first  settlement  of 
Iceland.  It  gives  adventures  almost  as  they  were  told  by  men  who 
had  not  yet  come  into  contact  with  Christianity.  After  Iceland  had 
been  Christianised,  a  collection  was  made  of  the  old  metrical  legends 
of  the  gods  and  lays  of  heroes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Saemund  Sigfusson,  a  priest,  poet,  and  historian,  who  had  a  share  in 
forming  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  Iceland ;  and  it  is  therefore  known 
as  Saemund's  Edda.    It  was  not  called  Edda  until  later  days ;  that 
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name  (which  means  *  great  grandmother')  having  been  first  given  to 
Snorri  Sturluson's  less  ancient  book,  of  poetical  rules  illustrated  by 
old  mythical  tales  that  were  the  legends  of  great  grandmothers. 
Edda  was  thus  taken  to  mean  generally  the  old  poetry  as  distinguished 
from  the  new.  Of  the  heroic  lays  in  Saemund's  Edda  the  greater 
number  celebrate  chief  incidents  in  the  Volsunga  Saga.  Sometimes 
the  saga  and  the  corresponding  poem  of  the  Edda  scarcely  differ 
even  in  word ;  sometimes  the  saga  fills  a  gap  in  the  sequence,  and  is 
clearly  supplying  its  matter  from  one  of  the  old  lays,  on  the  general 
body  of  which  Ssemund  drew,  and  which  one  he  had  not  in  his  collec- 
tion. Older  than  Ssemund's  Edda,  it  is,  of  course,  older  than  the 
Nibdungm  Lied,  and  is,  as  before  said,  the  most  ancient  form  of 
that  mythical  record.  Mr.  Morris  throughout  follows  the  Volmnga 
Saga.  He  omits  what  is  told  at  the  beginning,  and  breaks  off  before 
the  end ;  the  rest  he  takes  continuously,  with  no  other  change  than 
suits  his  purpose.  Some  incidents  he  omits,  others  he  modernises. 
The  old  fighting  men,  of  whom  it  is  frequent  praise  that  they  were 
soaked  in  blood  up  to  the  armpits,  and  whose  ladies  were  hardly  less 
dangerous  to  their  enemies,  often  behaved  in  a  way  that  would  shock 
modern  taste.  Mr.  Morris  does  not  consider  himself  bound  to  repro- 
duce too  faithfully  those  traits  of  barbarism  in  which  the  cruelty 
becomes  repulsive.  He  keeps  all  that  is  picturesque  ;  he  softens  or 
omits  whatever  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  a  scene,  however  vividly 
it  might  present  the  spirit  of  the  time  illustrated ;  and  he  may  be 
trusted  to  introduce  into  the  modern  drawing-room  even  a  berserkr 
with  his  hair  brushed,  his  face  washed,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  eau-de- 
Cologne  sprinkled  over  him.  It  is  not  his  object  to  bring  really  before 
us  the  whole  fierceness  of  men  who  professed  to  their  friends  more 
faith  than  they  could  keep,  who  made  animal  courage  their  chief 
virtue,  death  by  violence  the  crown  of  life,  and  slaughter  of  enemies 
or  strangers,  with  much  robbery  of  treasure  from  them,  life's  chief 
business  before  the  crown  yras  won.  Thus,  the  characters  of  Mr. 
Morris's  poem  represent  distinctly  no  period  of  civilisation,  and  they 
illustrate  but  lightly,  although  sometimes  very  gracefully  indeed, 
that  mythical  side  of  the  saga  which,  as  in  other  of  the  old  heroic 
tales,  modified  fables  of  the  gods  who  were  personified  forces  of  nature. 
Odin  being  the  air,  in  which  his  one  eye  was  the  sun  (the  other  eye, 
paid  for  wisdom,  being  probably  the  moon  set  in  the  ocean),  partially 
reappears  in  his  son  Volsung,  and  still  more  in  Sigmund,  '  lord  of  the 
golden  harvests,  the  flame  of  the  Glittering  Heath,'  to  whom  he  gives 
his  sword  and  his  horse.  Odin's  characters  as  god  of  the  bright  day 
appear  more  clearly  in  Sigurd ;  and  Brynhild  is  in  some  respects  a 
reshaping  of  Freyja.  The  bold  myth-hunter  does  not  stop  at  Sigurd, 
but  finds  Odin  in  Robin  Hood,  and  another  Brynhild  in  Maid  Marian. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  transference  of  mythological 
types  into  the  most  ancient  sagas.     When  Sigurd  awakens  Brynhild 
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there  is  a  very  obvious  nature  myth  ;  it  is  a  new  form  taken  by  an 
older  picture  of  the  sun  wakening  the  sleeping  powers  of  the  earth. 
In  Sichard  Wagner's  operas  upon  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  while  the 
heroic  tale  is  told,  there  is  often  a  noble  rendering  into  music  of  this 
first  form  of  the  poetic  interpretation  of  Nature.  But  in  Mr.  Morris's 
poem,  although  there  are  touches  suggested  by  acknowledgment  of 
such  a  feature  in  the  saga — such  as  the  fair  blossoming  of  the  June 
flowers  as  Sigurd  crosses  the  forest  lawn — the  story  seems  to  have 
been  told  only  for  its  picturesque  details.  It  delights  the  fancy 
through  artistic  combinations,  but  it  does  not  flash  one  truth  into 
the  mind,  or  stir  in  any  place  the  depths  of  feeling. 

With  right  discretion  Mr.  Morris  omits  the  earlier  part  of  the 
saga  which  tells  of  King  Volsung  and  his  forefathers.  He  does  not 
begin,  as  the  saga  does,  by  telling  of  Sigi,  said  to  be  one  of  Odin's 
sons,  and  how  he  first  came  to  be  king  over  the  Huns ;  of  the  murder 
of  Sigi  in  his  old  age  by  his  wife's  brother,  and  the  avenging  of  that 
murder  by  Rerir  his  son  ;  nor  does  he  tell  how  Rerir  then  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom,  and  how  his  queen — by  help  of  an  apple  sent  from 
the  gods — became  the  mother  of  the  mighty  Volsung.  Volsung  was 
brought  into  the  world  like  Macduff,  but  not '  untimely ; '  for  six  years 
he  had  been  waiting  to  be  born,  and  being  therefore  six  years  old 
when  she  first  saw  him,  he  had  sense  enough  immediately  to  kiss 
his  mother  as  she  died.  All  this  earlier  part  of  the  record  is 
judiciously  omitted.  The  mighty  King,  after  whom  his  descendants 
were  named  Volsungs,  built  himself  a  mighty  hall.  Mr.  Morris 
opens  his  poem  in  this  hall  with  the  next  incident  in  the  saga, 
the  marriage  of  King  Volsung's  daughter  Signi  to  King  Siggeir  the 
Goth. 

There  was  a  dwelling  of  kings  ere  the  world  was  waxen  old ; 
Dukes  were  the  doorwards  there,  and  the  roofs  were  thatched  with  gold ; 
Earls  were  the  wrighte  that  wrought  it,  and  silver  nailed  its  doors  ; 
Earls*  wives  were  the  weaving  women,  queens'  daughters  strewed  its  floors, 
And  the  masters  of  its  song-craft  were  the  mightiest  men  that  cast 
The  sails  of  the  storm  of  battle  adown  the  bickering  blast. 

Silver  nails  on  the  door,  and  dukes  to  answer  it ;  nothing  in  the 
way  of  opening  could  be  more  elegant.  Then  in  the  poem,  as  in 
the  saga,  comes  to  the  wedding  Odin  with  a  magic  sword.  He 
thrusts  the  sword  into  the  family  tree  that  grows  up  into  the  hall> 
mounts  through  its  roof,  and  overshadows  it.  Mighty  Volsung's 
mightier  son  Sigmund,  who  is  to  be  father  to  mightiest  Sigurd,  is 
alone  able  to  draw  the  sword  out  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Morris  still 
follows  the  saga  without  change  of  incident,  in  telling  of  the  wrath 
of  Siggeir,  who  in  vain  desired  the  sword ;  of  his  treacherous  invita- 
tion to  King  Volsung  before  sudden  departure ;  and  of  King  Vol- 
sung's return  visit  to  King  Siggeir,  who  then  fell  upon  his  guest. 
King  Volsung  was  killed,  and  his  ten  sons  became  prisoners.    SiggP1 
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was  ordering  their  death,  when  their  sister  Signi  intervened  with  ar^ 
petition  to  her  husband  that  he  would  first  put  them  in  the  stocks. 
Siggeir  liked  this  notion,  but  asked  why  it  was  their  sister  who  sug- 
gested such  addition  to  their  pain.  Her  reply  was  with  a  proverb, 
'  The  eye  loves  while  it  can  look.'  Mr.  Morris  makes  delicate  use  of 
this,  but  he  modifies  the  incident ;  with  him  Signi  petitions  only  for 
a  short  reprieve,  and  the  first  thought  of  putting  the  ten  brothers  it> 
the  stocks  he  transfers  to  King  Siggeir.  Then  follows  his  modifica- 
tion of  another  incident.  The  ten  brothers  were  left  in  the  wood 
side  by  side,  with  a  great  beam  over  their  legs.  In  the  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  saga,  came  an  elk  that  ate  up  one  of  them.  Signi  sent 
in  the  morning  for  tidings,  and  was  told  of  this.  The  elk  came  night 
after  night,  and  always  ate  one  brother  for  his  supper.  At  last 
Sigmund  alone  was  left,  and  by  Signi's  counsel  honey  was  smeared 
over  his  face,  and  also  put  into  his  mouth.  When  the  elk  came  for 
his  tenth  supper  he  was  first  tempted  by  the  honey  to  lick  Sigmund's 
face ;  having  cleaned  that,  he  put  his  tongue  into  Sigmund's  mouth 
to  lick  out  the  honey  that  was  also  there.  As  soon  as  he  did  so, 
Sigmund  clenched  his  teeth  on  the  elk's  tongue,  and  held  him  tight. 
The  great  elk,  in  his  struggles  to  get  free,  kicked  to  pieces  the  beam 
over  Sigmund's  legs,  and  after  all  escaped  only  to  die,  leaving  his 
tongue  behind  him.  Mr.  Morris  prudently  changes  the  one  elk 
into  a  pair  of  wolves,  who  ate  the  brothers  at  the  rate  of  two  a  night, 
and  on  the  fifth  night  leaves  Samund  sole  survivor  after  a  death- 
struggle  with  them  which  he  thus  relates : 

I  lord  of  the  golden  harness,  the  flame  of  the  Glittering  Heath, 

Must  snarl  to  the  she-wolfs  snarling,  and  snap  with  greedy  teeth 

While  my  hands  with  the  hand  bonds  struggled :  my  teeth  took  hold  the  first, 

And  amid  her  haughty  writhing  the  bonds  that  bound  me  burst, 

As  with  Fenrir's  wolf  it  shall  be :  then  the  beast  with  the  hopples  I  smote 

When  my  left  hand  stiff  with  the  bonds  had  got  her  by  the  throat. 

But  I  turned  when  I  had  slain  her,  and  there  lay  Sigi  dead, 

And  once  more  to  the  night  of  the  forest  the  fretting  wolf  had  fled. 

A  good  animal  painter  might  be  very  well  content  to  reproduce 
that  scene  upon  canvas ;  but  he  would  think  for  a  year  or  two  before 
he  drew  an  elk  with  a  hero  hanging  to  his  tongue.  Then  Saemund, 
whom  King  Siggeir  supposed  to  be  dead,  hid  in  the  forest  and  was 
aided  secretly  by  his  sister,  the  King's  wife.  Signi  of  course  looked 
for  a  day  of  vengeance  on  the  husband  who  had  killed  her  father  and 
her  brothers.  Mr.  Morris  here  more  seriously  modifies  the  saga  by 
an  alteration  in  its  manners.  Signi  had  two  boys  from  her  marriage 
with  King  Siggeir,  and  the  saga  says  that  when  the  elder  boy  was 
thirteen  years  old  his  mother  sent  him  to  her  brother  in  the  wood,  to 
see  whether  he  was  fit  to  aid  in  the  avenging.  So  says  also  Mr. 
Morris  in  his  poem,  and  he  follows  the  saga  too,  in  telling  how 
Sigmund  gave  the  boy  flour  to  make  into  bread,  and  the  boy  made  no 
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bread  because  there  was  something  moving  in  the  flour-bag.  But 
then  the  saga  goes  on  to  tell  briefly  '  when  Sigmund  and  Signy  came 
together  he  said  to  her  that  the  boy  was  of  no  use,  though  he  had 
kept  him.  Signi  said,  "  Kill  him  then,  for  he  no  longer  deserves  to 
live."  And  so  he  did.  So  winter  went  by.  Afterwards  she  sent  her 
younger  son  to  Sigmund ;  but  the  saga  need  not  be  lengthened  to 
tell  that  he  killed  that  boy  also  by  the  advice  of  Signi.'  Mr.  Morris 
cannot  allow  such  behaviour.  His  Sigmund  shows  himself  to  be  a 
pattern  uncle.  He  has  sent  the  first  child  back  to  its  mother,  and 
he  thus  deals  with  the  next  child  in  the  wood  : — 

Forth  came  the  son  of  Siggeir,  and  quaked  his  face  to  see, 
But  thereof  nought  Sigmund  noted,  but  bade  him  wend  with  him. 
So  they  went  through  the  summer  night-tide,  by  many  a  wood-way  dim, 
Till  they  came  to  a  certain  wood-lawn,  and  Sigmund  lingered  there, 
And  spake  as  his  feet  brushed  o'er  it :  '  The  June  flowers  blossom  fair/ 
So  they  came  to  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  the  meadows  of  the  neat, 
And  the  earliest  wind  of  dawning  blew  over  them  soft  and  sweet : 
There  stay'd  Sigmund  the  Volsung  and  said : 

King  Siggeir's  son, 
Bide  here  till  the  birds  are  singing  and  the  day  is  well  begun ; 
Then  go  to  the  house  of  the  Goth  king,  and  find  thou  Signy  the  Queen, 
And  tell  unto  no  man  else  the  things  thou  hast  heard  or  seen  : 
But  to  her  thou  shalt  tell  what  thou  wilt,  and  say  this  word  withal : 
1  Mother,  I  come  from  the  wildwood,  and  he  saith,  whatever  befal 
Alone  I  will  abide  there,  nor  have  such  fosterlings ; 
For  the  sons  of  the  Gods  may  help  me,  but  never  the  sons  of  Kings.' 
Go,  then,  with  this  word  in  thy  mouth — or  do  thou  after  thy  fate, 
And,  if  thou  wilt,  betray  me ! — and  repent  it  early  and  late. 
Then  he  turned  his  back  on  the  acres,  and  away  to  the  woodland  strode ; 
But  the  boy  scarce  bided  the  sunrise  ere  he  went  the  homeward  road ; 
So  he  came  to  the  house  of  the  Goth  kings  and  spake  with  Signy  the  Queen, 
Nor  told  he  to  any  other  the  things  he  had  heard  and  seen, 
For  the  heart  of  a  king's  son  had  he. 

When  at  the  close  of  his  poem  Mr.  Morris,  following  the  saga,  tells 
how  Gudrun,  who  had  much  to  avenge,  killed  her  husband  and  burnt 
all  his  people  in  the  night  by  setting  the  house  on  fire,  he  drops  in 
like  manner  something  from  the  story.  He  tells,  indeed,  how  Gud- 
run fed  her  husband  before  killing  him ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
dish  the  saga  says  she  cooked  for  his  supper  and  caused  him  to  eat — 
the  roasted  hearts  of  their  two  children,  whose  throats  she  had  cut 
with  her  own  hand.  After  the  revenge  of  Gudrun  Mr.  Morris  ends 
by  telling  us  that  she  cast  herself  into  the  sea  and  so  was  drowned. 
This  brings  his  story  to  a  proper  close.  But  as  a;  lay  in  the  Edda — 
the  Greenland  lay  of  Atli — sings,  'The  wise  woman  would  go  to 
destroy  herself :  her  days  were  lengthened;  she  died  another  time.' 
In  fact,  the  Volmnga  Saga  goes  beyond  the  point  where  Mr.  Morris 
stops,  to  tell  how  Gudrun  came  ashore,  married  another  king,  and 
found  more  matter  for  vengeance.  After  which  the  same  saga  begins 
the  story  of  Aslaug,  daughter  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhild,  in  whom, 
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therefore,  the  race  of  the  Volsungs  is  revived,  to  be  united,  in  the 
Ragnar  Lodbrok  Saga,  to  a  new  line  of  kings.  For  the  hero  Ragnar, 
who  owed  his  name  of  Lodbrok  (leather  leggings)  to  the  gaiters  he 
wore  when  courting  one  wife,  who  in  her  maiden  days  had  a  viper  to 
keep  guard  over  her  bower,  had  Aslaug  for  another  of  his  wives.  By 
breaking  off  where  he  does,  and  suffering  G-udrun  to  drown,  Mr. 
Morris  has  shown  the  tact  that  is  manifest  in  all  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  That  he  should  reduce  the  barbarism  of  the  story  by  alter- 
ing its  manners,  abating  greed,  and  omitting  the  less  elegant  acts  of 
robbery  and  murder,  is  in  just  accord  with  his  design.  Of  course 
also  he  would  modernise  those  forms  of  incident  which,  for  modern 
readers,  touch  the  ludicrous.  King  Gunnar,  says  the  saga,  was  thrown 
among  poisonous  reptiles  with  his  hands  bound.  Grudrun  sent  him 
a  harp  that  he  might  charm  them  ;  and,  as  his  hands  were  bound,  he 
played  it  with  his  teeth  so  beautifully  that  all  the  snakes  were  charmed 
except  one.  There  was  one  adder  who  had  no  ear  for  music,  and  that 
stung  him  to  the  heart.  No  student  of  the  picturesque  would  repre- 
sent a  hero  playing  the  harp  with  his  teeth.  Mr.  Morris  causes 
Gunnar's  hands  to  be  unbound  when  the  harp  is  sent,  and  poses  him 
for  death  becomingly. 

The  race  of  the  Nibelungs  appear  in  the  Icelandic  tale  as 
Giukungs,  the  race  of  the  King  Giuki,  whose  home  is  by  the  Rhine. 
Mr.  Morris  applies  to  them  the  more  familiar  name,  and  calls  them 
Niblungs  without  going  in  other  respects  beyond  the  record  of  the 
Volsunga  Saga.  He  has  throughout,  in  short,  most  deftly  turned 
that  ancient  tale  into  a  modern  English  poem  which,  when  taken 
upon  its  own  terms,  is  full  of  charm,  and  has  hardly  a  fault  but  the 
diffuseness  of  style  already  referred  to.  There  is  in  almost  every 
man  a  gift,  which  his  fellows  wish  him  to  use  sparingly,  of  saying  in 
ten  thousand  words  what  he  could  say  in  ten.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  one  who  has  nothing  more  to  say  than  that  he  cannot  find  a 
memorandum,  has  been  fascinated  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Morris.  As 
admirers  of  great  artists  can  always  imitate  their  faults,  he  might 
take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Morris's  new  story  book  in  this  way.  Memo- 
randum being  Latin,  he  would  call  it  rune  : — 

THE   LOST  BUNK. 

Now  I  sought  in  the  hoarder  of  words,  where  the  dark  wood  closes  them  round, 
Where  the  square  drawer  pierces  the  table,  and  there  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
I  looked  in  the  pouch  of  the  garment  I  wore  when  I  handled  it  last, 
"Where  the  coat  buttons  over  the  bosom  when  joy  of  the  summer  is  past, 
And  the  wild  storm  roars  from  the  north,  and  the  fingers  have  ceased  to  feel, 
And  winter  grasps  in  his  withered  hand  a  dagger  of  icy  steel. 

Then  I  looked  in  unlikely  places,  within  and  without  and  around, 
Searched  in  all  the  unlikeliest  places  where  lost  things  are  sure  to  be  found 
For  joy  finds  its  way  to  the  grave,  and  pleasure  is  nurse  of  care, 
And  this  ye  shall  know  of  a  sooth  that  the  miser  has  most  to  spare 
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So  where  I  should  look  for  nothing,  I  had  a  great  hope  to  find. 

But  this  is  a  wondrous  matter,  a  tale  of  the  sight  of  the  blind, 

Of  the  sight  of  the  blind  who  saw  nothing,  for  nothing  was  there  to  see ; 

Though  the  rede  was  good  it  was  redeless,  it  brought  no  knowledge  to  me. 

Unknown  as  the  way  of  the  mole  when  it  crumbles  the  dust  of  the  earth, 

Unknown  as  the  life  of  the  clod  that  has  given  a  daisy  birth, 

Is  the  rune  that  I  have  and  have  not,  the  writing  no  more  to  be  read, 

Why  do  I  forget  where  I  put  it,  and  what  has  become  of  my  head  ? 

But  I  wax  very  sure  that  I  know  how  I  carefully  put  it  aside, 

And  I  think  of  the  place  where  I  put  it,  and  thought,  as  I  did  so,  with  pride, — 

I  shall  know  where  to  find  you  again  now,  0  thought  that  I  wish  to  be  mine 

Till  for  me  the  wind  ceaseth  to  whisper,  for  me  the  sun  ceaseth  to  shine ! — 

As  the  sun  when  the  banks  of  the  rainclouds  fill  day  with  a  murmur  of  rain 

And  the  cold  drops  plash  in  the  pools,  and  men  rest  from  the  reaping  of  grain  ; 

As  the  moon  when  her  thin-worn  sickle  is  lost  in  the  fields  of  the  sky, 

And  the  stars  are  all  flashing  with  glory,  for  glory  of  hers  gone  by : 

He  is  not  to  be  seen  now  of  me  or  of  them  that  walk  under  the  gloom ; 

She  has  turned  her,  face  now  from  earth-dwellers  and  looks  at  the  dealers  of  doom : 

So  is  it  with  this  I  am  seeking,  so  is  it  with  what  I  have  lost, 

For  the  gods  may  all  look  down  upon  it,  but  labour  of  mortals  is  crost 

By  the  will  of  the  norns  that  crosses  the  strongest  will  bf  a  man, 

For  fate  rides  afield  with  the  hunter,  who  can  but  do  what  he  can. 

Shall  he  struggle  with  fate  and  hope  to  go  single  in  search  of  prey  P 

Shall  he  hope  to  have  rule  of  the  norns  ?    Shall  he  bid  and  shall  they  obey  P 

So  I  yield  to  the  will  that  is  strongest,  I  marvel  and  say,  Let  it  be ; 

It  may  lie  in  the  glitter  of  Gimli,  the  bright  elf-home  of  the  free, 

Or  be  lost  in  the  fireheat  of  Muspil,  or  buried  in  vapour  and  frost, 

Where  Niflheim  breeds  the  frost  giants.    This  only  I  know,  it  is  lost. 

It  i6  gene  with  the  dews  of  the  morning,  is  gone  with  the  dreams  of  the  day, 

For  I  make  little  notes  upon  paper  and  somebody  takes  them  away. 

Thus  the  wheel  might  go  round  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Yet  they  only  who  have  Mr.  Morris's  genius  could  spin  the 
yarn  in  Mr.  Morris's  way ;  for  at  his  longest  he  is  still  a  poet,  and 
his  images,  drawn  from  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world,  bring  the  fine 
sense  of  it  home  to  'us  as  none  but  the  work  of  a  true  poet  can* 
Those  critics  who  suppose  that  they  can  throw  a  net  over  Mr.  Morris, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  tied  down  as  they  please,  will  have  to  say  to  him 
after  all,  as  his-King  Elf  said  to  the  resolved  Sigurd — 

Forsooth  no  more  may  we  hold  thee  than  the  hazel  copse  may  hold 
The  sun  of  the  early  dawning,  that  turneth  it  all  to  gold. 

Before  changing  the  point  of  view,  something  has  yet  to  be  said, 
in  another  paper,  of  Mr.  Browning's  last  volume  of  poems,  of  The 
Epic  of  Hades  and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  of  the  new 
collection  of  the  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Stories  of  William  Allingham, 
of  the  verse  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  and  other  poets  of  mark,  who 
have,  each  in  his  own  way,  been  interpreters  bf  nature  in  our  recent 
literature. 

Henry  Moblbt. 
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HYDROPHOBIA  AND  RABIES. 

In  the  May  number  of  this  Eeview  I  contended,  successfully  I  think, 
that  the  group  of  diseases  rightly  included  among  those  called  zymotic 
may,  by  means  of  wise  legislation,  and  the  equipment  of  suitable 
machinery,  be  eventually  banished  from  this  island.  The  favourable 
reception  of  my  paper  by  many  competent  judges  of  its  subject- 
matter  encourages  me  to  speak  of  another  disease,  also  very  destructive' 
of  human  life,  though  numerically  not  80  destructive  as  these,  but 
even  more  dreadful  and  alarming  to  the  mind  than  any  of  them. 
This  plague  also  I  hold  to  be  one  of  which  we  might  get  permanently 
rid.  The  disease,  or  rather  the  pair  of  diseases,  to  which  I  advert 
consists  of  hydrophobia  in  the  human  species  and  rabies  in  the  canine. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  these  two.  There 
would  be  no  hydrophobia  were  there  no  rabies ;  there  can  be  no  rabies 
unless  it  be  communicated  by  a  rabid  animal;  but  they  are  not 
identical  diseases.  To  use  the  concrete  form  of  speech,  rabies  in  the 
dog  is  quite  different  and  distinct  from  hydrophobia  in  the  man. 
The  term  hydrophobia  is  often  erroneously  applied  to  both  diseases, 
but  the  rabid  dog  is  never  hydrophobic. 

There  has  been  an  astonishing  increase  of  hydrophobia  in  this 
country  within  the  last  half-century.  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  writing 
in  1844,  says  that  only  two  cases  of  the  disease  had  been  admitted 
into  St.  George's  Hospital  since  he  first  knew  it  twenty-five  years 
earlier.  Now,  mention  of  such  cases  is  constantly  being  made  in  the 
newspapers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  no  less  than 
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thirteen  deaths  from  hydrophobia  have  been  recorded  within   the 
limits  of  the  London  Registration. 

So  many  erroneous  notions  are  afloat  on  this  subject  that  it  may 
be  neither  uninteresting  nor  useless  to  the  general  reader  to  have  & 
plain,  untechnical  history  of  the  two  diseases,  which  are  inseparably 
connected  by  reciprocal  relationship,  the  one  being  the  parent  of  the 
other.  In  the  canine  race  rabies  can  propagate  rabies ;  but  hydro- 
phobia does  not  (as  I  believe)  ever  reproduce  itself. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  about  hydrophobia  is,  that,  frequent 
as  it  has  become,  many  medical  men  pass  through  life  without  witness- 
ing the  disease  at  alL  Hence  there  has,  strangely  enough,  sprung  up 
in  some  minds  a  fancy  that  no  such  disease  has  ever  happened.  Sir 
Isaac  Pennington,  who  was  in  my  time  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
at  Cambridge,  and  who  had  never  seen  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  any  one  else  had  seen  anything  more  than  a 
nervous  disorder,  produced  by  the  alarmed  imagination  of  persons 
who,  having  been  bitten  by  a  dog  reputed  to  be  mad,  and  having  the 
fear  of  feather  beds  before  their  eyes,  have  been  frightened  into  a 
belief  that  they  were  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  and  ultimately 
scared  out  of  their  very  existence,  It  was  at  that  time  currently 
believed,  at  least  by  the  vulgar,  that  any  one  afflicted  with  this 
terrible  disorder  was  dangerous  to  those  about  him;  and  it  was 
customary  for  his  neighbours  or  associates  to  put  an  end  at  once  to 
his  woes  and  to  their  own  cowardly  dread  of  him,  by  smothering  him 
between  two  feather  beds*, 

But  a  far  more  eminent  man  than  the  Cambridge  Professor,  even 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  was  possessed  with  a  similar  incredulity 
4n  this  subject,  until  convinced  of  his  error  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  who 
had  then  seen  eleven  or  twelve  cases  of  hydrophobia ;  a  larger  number 
than  perhaps  any  man  in  this  country  ever  saw  before  or  since.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that  he  had  received  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
our  Minister  in  South  America,  specimens  of  a  substance  called  guaco, 
a  supposed  preventive  and  cure  of  hydrophobia  and  of  snake-bites, 
and  had  on  that  account  been  summoned  to  cases  of  hydrophobia  by 
various  other  practitioners. 

I  have  myself  seen  four  cases  of  that  fearful  malady,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  no  one  who  has  even  once  watched  its  actual  symptoms 
could  fail  to  recognise  it  again,  or  could  mistake  any  other  malady 
for  it,  or  wish  to  witness  it  thereafter.  What  these  truly  remarkable 
symptoms  are  I  shall  explain  presently.  It  would,  a  priori,  seem 
incredible  that  so  many  persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs 
should  have  suffered  so  precisely  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  and 
have  at  last  died,  from  the  mere  force  of  a  morbid  imagination.  But 
a  single  fact  conclusive  against  such  a  belief  is  that  the  disease  has 
befallen  infants  and  idiots,  who  had  never  heard  or  understood  a  word 
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about  mad  dogs  or  hydrophobia,  and  in  whom  the  imagination  could 
have  had  no  share  in  producing  their  fatal  distemper. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  population  of  this  kingdom  implies 
a  corresponding,  though  perhaps  not  proportional,  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  dogs.  In  this  way  the  area  is  ever  growing  larger  of 
a  field  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  poisonous  germ  of  rabies,  and 
for  the  production  in  due  time  of  a  more  or  less  copious  crop  of 
hydrophobia.  The  report  for  this  year  of  the  Postmaster-General 
contains  the  strange  statement  made  by  the  local  postmaster  of  a 
large  town  in  the  North  of  England,  that  in  the  year  1876  twenty 
per  cent,  of  his  men — one  in  every  five — were  bitten  by  dogs.  A 
Parliamentary  return  of  last  session  tells  us  that  in  the  year  ending 
with  last  May,  973  sheep  and  lambs  were  killed  by  dogs  in  ten  of  the 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  in  most  cases  the  owners  of  the  dogs  could 
not  be  discovered.  There  is  in  London  a  Home  for  stray  and  lost 
dogs.  It  has  been  affirmed  in  print  by  the  well-known  Secretary  to 
the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals  that  upwards  of  1,500 
dogs  are  taken  to  this  Home  every  month.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
tax  on  dogs  is  evaded  to  an  enormous  extent.  All  this  serves  to 
disclose  the  presence  among  us  of  a  national  nuisance,  and  a  growing 
source  of  national  dishonesty  and  of  serious  national  peril.  It  is 
grievous  to  me  to  have  to  write  in  a  strain  so  depreciatory  of  a  race 
of  animals  that  I  love  so  well.  But  corruptio  optimi  pessima.  It 
is  an  illustrative  fact  that,  according  to  the  Reports  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General,  no  less  than  334  persons  died  in  England  of  hydrophobia  in 
the  decade  of  years  ending  with  1875. 

Like  other  specific  contagious  diseases,  hydrophobia  has  its  period  - 
of  incubation ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  variable  period,  lying  for  the 
most  part  between  six  weeks  and  three  months.  From  a  tabular 
account  of  130  cases  of  the  disease  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  it 
appears  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole  number  occurred  between  eighteen 
days  and  three  months.  Mr.  George  Rigden,  of  Canterbury,  has,  lately 
stated  in  the  Lancet  the  following  remarkable  fact.  He  saw  many 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  London  two  patients  who  had  been 
bitten  at  the  same  time  by  a  cat  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog.  Although  the  two  patients  had  severally  received  their  bites 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  the  respective  outbreaks  of  hydro- 
phobia were  separated  by  an,  interval  of  two  weeks.  A  like  uncer- . 
tainty  of  the  access  of  the  disease  has  been  noticed  among  infected 
dogs.  On  the  night  of  June  8,  1791,  the  man  in  charge  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  kennel  was  much  disturbed  by  fightings  among  the 
hounds,  and  got  up  several  times  to  quiet  them.  On  each  occasion 
he  found  the  same  dog  quarrelling ;  at  last,  therefore,  he  shut  that 
dog  up  by  himself,  and  then  there  was  no  further  disturbance.  On 
the  third  day  afterwards  the  quarrelsome  hound  was  found  to  be 
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unequivocally  rabid,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  died.  The  whole  pack 
were  thereupon  separately  confined,  and  watched.  Six  of  the  dogs 
became  subsequently  mad,  and  at  the  following  widely  different 
intervals  from  the  8th  of  June,  namely,  23  days,  56,  67,  81,  155,  and 
183  days. 

Much  longer  periods,  however,  than  any  that  I  have  hitherto 
mentioned  are  on  record.  In  one  instance,  which  was  treated  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  the  particulars  of  which  were  carefully  investigated  by 
Doctor  (now  Sir  William)  Gull,  the  disorder  broke  out  more  than  five 
years  after  the  patient  had  been  bitten  by  a  pointer-bitch  below  his 
left  knee.  There  a  scar  was  visible,  and  the  hydrophobic  outbreak 
was  preceded  by  pain  in  that  spot.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Lancet 
the  case  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Hale  Thompson  of  a  lad  who  died  hydro- 
phobic seven  years  after  a  bite  by  a  dog  on  his  right  hip,  where  there 
remained  a  cicatrix.  For  twenty-five  months  before  his  death  this 
patient  had  been  in  close  confinement  in  prison,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
dogs  altogether. 

Long  periods  of  this  kind  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as  periods 
of  genuine  or  normal  incubation.  In  explanation  of  them  I  some 
forty  years  ago  published  certain  views  of  my  own,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  been  (to  use  a  barbarous  modern  term)  endorsed  by  any 
of  my  professional  brethren.  I  imagine  that  the  virus  implanted  by  the 
rabid  animal  may  remain  lodged  in  the  bitten  spot,  shut  up  perhaps 
in  a  nodule  of  lymph,  or  detained  somehow  in  temporary  and  pre- 
carious union  with  some  one  of  the  animal  tissues,  without  entering 
the  blood  itself  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time — in  some  cases,  perhaps* 
never.1  Some  curious  facts,  fortifying  this  hypothesis  of  mine,  have 
been  noticed  respecting  another  anima  poison — the  vaccine  virus* 
The  following  statement  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Grove,  in  the  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  November  1853  : — 

A  girl,  aged  fourteen  years,  was  seized  with  influenza.  She  complained  of  pain 
in  each  arm  at  the  spots  where,  when  an  infant,  she  had  been  vaccinated ;  and,  in 
fact,  in  these  places  vaccine  vesicles  now  became  perfectly  developed.  An  elder 
sister  was  revaccinated  with  lymph  thence  obtained ;  beautiful  vesicles  formed,  and 
ran  a  natural  course. 

At  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  in  1860,  Dr.  Hodges  stated 
that 

in  May  1854  he  vaccinated  a  little  boy  three  years  of  age,  but  the  arm  did  not 
'  rise '  within  the  usual  period.    In  the  following  May,  however,  a  vesicle  sponta- 

1  I  find  that  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Medico- Ckirurgical  Transactions,  1826,  has  been  tiresome  enough  to  forestall  me  in 
this  suggestion.  He  is  commenting  upon  a  case  of  hydrophobia  caused  by  the  bite 
of  a  cat,  and  he  conjectures  « that  the  virus  remains  dormant  in  the  part  where  it  is 
deposited  by  the  tooth  of  the  rabid  animal,  until  a  certain  state  of  habit  renders  the 
nerves  in  its  vicinity  susceptible  of  its  influence,  and  this  being  communicated,  a 
morbid  action  is  begun  in  these  nerves,  and  extended  to  the  respiratory  nerves, 
which  induce  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  constituting  the  disease,' 
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neously  formed,  with  an  areola  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  days,  gradually  declining 
on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth ;  a  permanent  cicatrix,  marked  by  pits,  remaining  and 
giving  evidence  of  the  genuine  vaccine  disease. 

If  my  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  it  may  account  for  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  persons  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  escape  hydrophobia 
altogether. 

The  well-known  fact  that  the  bitten  spot,  wound,  or  scar  very 
often  becomes  the  seat  of  some  fresh  morbid  phenomena  (variously 
spoken  of  as  pain,  redness,  swelling,  coldness,  stiffness,  numbness, 
tingling,  itching),  which  spread  towards  the  trunk  of  the  body  just 
before  the  paroxysmal  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  show  themselves,  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  poison  may  lie  inert  in  the 
place  of  the  original  hurt  for  some  time,  and  then,  in  some  obscure 
way,  get  liberated  and  set  afloat  in  the  circulating  blood. 

Pain,  sensations  of  pricking,  and  other  peculiar  feelings,  preceded 
the  manifestation  of  the  hydrophobic  condition  in  three  of  the  four 
cases  seen  by  myself ;  in  the  fourth  case  no  inquiries  appear  to  have 
been  made  on  that  point.  In  another  instance  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Mayo  witnessed  and  examined  after  death,  he  found  the  inner  part  of 
the  cicatrix  blood-shotten,  and  a  gland  in  the  arm-pit  had  swelled  at 
the  coming  on  of  hydrophobic  symptoms ;  and  I  find  among  my  notes 
of  Mr.  Abernethy's  lectures  another  striking  case  still  more  to  the 
purpose.  A  very  intelligent  boy  had  been  bitten  in  the  finger  by  a 
dog.  He  was  taken  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Caustic  had 
been  freely  used,  affecting  the  sinewy  parts,  and  producing  a  terrible 
sore ;  yet  the  boy  was  recovering  himself,  and  the  sore  was  healing. 
One  day,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  was  going  round  the  Hospital,  he  saw  and 
spoke  to  the  boy,  who  said  he  thought  he  was  getting  well,  but  that 
he  had  on  that  day  an  odd  sensation  in  his  finger,  stretching  upwards 
into  his  hand  and  arm.  Going  up  the  arm  were  two  red  lines  like 
inflamed  absorbents.  Doubtless  they  were  such.  Mr.  Abernethy 
made  light  of  the  matter,  ordered  a  poultice  and  some  medicine. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  again  visited  the  ward,  pretending  that  he 
had  some  other  patient  there  whom  he  wished  particularly  to  see;  and 
when  going  out  again  he  asked  the  boy,  in  a  careless  tone,  how  he 
was.  The  boy  said  he  had  lost  the  pain,  but  felt  very  unwell,  and 
had  not  slept  all  night.  Mr.  Abernethy  felt  his  pulse,  told  him  he 
was  rather  feverish,  as  might  be  expected,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  thirsty,  and  would  like  some  toast  and  water.  The  boy  said  he 
was  thirsty,  and  that  he  should  like  some  drink.  When,  however, 
the  cup  was  brought  he  pushed  it  from  him ;  he  could  not  drink.  In 
forty-eight  hours  he  was  dead. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  stated  in  broad  outline,  are  these. 
Excessive  nervous  irritability  and  terror,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat,  excited  by  various  external  influences,  and 
especially  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  liquids,  and  by  attempts  to  swallow 
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them,  and  sometimes  absolute  impossibility  of  swallowing  them, 
earnest  attempts  to  do  so  notwithstanding. 

When  fluids  are  offered  to  and  pressed  upon  the  patient,  he  will 
take  the  vessel  containing  them  into  his  hand,  but  draws  back  his 
head  to  a  distance  from  it  with  a  repelling  and  apparently  involuntary 
gesture  ;  meanwhile  he  makes  a  succession  of  hurried  gasping  sighs 
and  sobs,  precisely  resembling  those  which  occur  when  one  wades 
gradually  and  deeply  into  cold  water.  The  sound  of  water  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  gusts  of  air  passing  over  his  face,  the 
sudden  access  of  light,  the  waving  of  a  mirror  before  his  eyes,  the 
crawling  of  an  insect  over  his  skin — these  are  things  which  in  a  hydro- 
phobic patient  suffice  to  excite  great  agitation,  and  the  peculiar 
strangling  sensation  about  the  fauces.  He  goes  on  rapidly  from  bad 
to  worse ;  in  most  cases  more  or  less  of  mania  or  delirium  is  mixed  up 
with  the  irritability.  Illusions  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing 
are  not  uncommon.  The  sufferer  is  very  garrulous  and  excited.  In 
some  cases,  but  not  in  all,  there  is  incontinence  of  urine.  Foam  and 
sticky  mucus  gather  in  his  throat  and  mouth,  and  he  makes  great 
efforts  by  pulling  it  with  his  fingers,  and  by  spitting,  blowing,  and 
hawking,  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  the  sounds  he  thus  makes  have  been 
exaggerated  by  ignorance  and  credulity  into  the  foaming  and  barking 
of  a  dog.  In  the  same  spirit  the  palsy  of  his  lower  limbs,  which 
sometimes  takes  place,  rendering  him  unable  to  stand  upright,  has 
been  misconstrued  into  a  desire  on  his  part  to  go  on  all  fours  like  a 
dog.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom.  The  pulse  in  a  short  time 
becomes  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  general  strength  declines  with 
great  rapidity.  Death  occasionally  ensues  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  the  specific  symptoms.  Most  commonly  of 
all,  it  happens  on  the  second  or  third  day ;  now  and  then  it  is  post- 
poned to  the  fifth  day ;  and  in  still  rarer  instances  it  may  not  occur 
till  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day. 

Usually  the  paroxysms,  becoming  more  violent  and  frequent, 
exhaust  the  patient ;  but  occasionally  the  symptoms  undergo  a 
marked  alteration  before  death.  The  paroxysms  cease,  the  nervous 
irritability  disappears,  the  patient  is  able  to  eat  and  drink  and  con* 
verse  with  ease,  those  sights  and  sounds  which  so  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed him  before  no  longer  cause  him  any  disquiet.  The  late 
Dr.  Latham  had  a  hydrophobic  patient  under  his  care  in  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital.  On  going  one  day  to  the  ward  he  fully  expected  to 
hear  that  the  patient  was  dead,  but  he  found  him  sitting  up  in  his 
bed  quite  calm  and  free  from  spasm.  He  had  just  drunk  a  large  jug* 
of  porter.  *  Lawk,  sir  1 '  said  a  nurse  that  stood  by,  *  what  a  wonder- 
ful cure ! '  The  man  himself  seemed  surprised  at  the  change ;  but 
he  had  no  pulse ;  his  skin  was  as  cold  as  marble.  In  half  an  hour 
he  sank  back  and  expired. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  tetanus  may  be  mistaken  for  hydrophobia, 
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but  the  differences  between  the  two  are  very  clearly  marked.  It  ra 
true  that  slight  touches  of  the  body  will  excite  the  tetanic  spasm,  but 
it  is  the  rigid  or  abiding  form  of  spasm,  which  relaxes  gradually  and 
slowly ;  whereas  in  hydrophobia  the  spasms  are  sudden  and  frequent, 
such  as  are  popularly  called  convulsions.  In  tetanus  there  is  no 
thirst,  seldom  any  vomiting,  no  accumulation  of  tough  and  stringy 
mucus  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  mental  faculties  are  clear,  and 
the  patient  is  serene,  and  what  is  called  heart-whole,  to  the  last. 

The  symptoms  of  rabies,  as  witnessed  in  the  dog,  have  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Youatt.  The  earliest  is  a  marked  change  in  the 
animal's  habits.  Of  course  this  will  be  more  perceptible  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  dog,  and  cognisant  of  his  habits.  The  dog 
becomes  sullen,  restless,  his  eyes  glisten,  there  is  often  slight  squinting, 
and  some  twitching  of  the  face,  with  a  continual  shifting  of  posture, 
a  steadfast  gaze  expressive  of  suspicion,  an  earnest  licking  of  some 
part  on  which  a  scar  may  generally  be  found.  If  the  ear  be  the 
affected  part,  the  dog  is  incessantly  and  violently  scratching  it;  if  the 
foot,  he  gnaws  it  till  the  skin  is  broken.  Occasional  vomiting  and 
a  depraved  appetite  are  also  early  noticeable.  The  dog  will  pick  up 
and  swallow  bits  of  thread  or  silk  from  the  carpet,  hair,  straw,  and 
even  dung.  Then  the  animal  becomes  irascible,  flies  fiercely  at 
strangers,  is  impatient  of  correction,  which  he  receives  in  sullen 
silence,  seizes  the  whip  or  stick,  quarrels  with  his  own  companions, 
eagerly  hunts  and  worries  the  cats,  demolishes  his  bed,  and  if  chained 
up  makes  violent  efforts  to  escape,  tearing  his  kennel  to  pieces  with 
his  teeth.  If  at  large  he  usually  attacks  such  dogs  as  come  in  his 
way,  but  if  he  be  naturally  ferocious  he  will  diligently  and  per- 
severingly  seek  his  enemy.  About  the  second  day  a  considerable  flow 
of  saliva  begins,  but  this  does  not  long  .continue,  and  it  is  succeeded 
by  insatiable  thirst.  He  appears  to  be  annoyed  by  some  viscid 
matter  in  his  throat,  and  in  the  most  eager  and  extraordinary  manner 
he  works  with  his  paws  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  to  remove  it, 
and  while  thus  employed  frequently  loses  his  balance  and  rolls  over. 
A  loss  of  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles  is  next  observed.  It 
begins  with  the  lower  jaw,  which  hangs  down,  and  the  mouth  is 
partially  open ;  the  tongue  is  less  affeeted ;  the  dog  is  able  to  use  it  in 
the  act  of  lapping,  but  the  mouth  is  not  sufficiently  closed  to  retain 
the  water ;  therefore,  while  he  hangs  over  the  vessel  eagerly  lapping  for 
several  minutes,  its  contents  are  very  little,  or  not  at  all  diminished. 
The  palsy  often  affects  the  loins  and  extremities  also;  the  animal 
staggers  about  and  frequently  falls.  Previously  to  this  he  is  in 
almost  incessant  motion.  Mr.  Youatt  fancies  the  dog  is  subject  to 
what  we  call  spectral  illusions.  He  starts  up  and  gazes  earnestly  at 
some  real  or  imaginary  object.  He  appears  to  be  tracing  the  path  of 
something  floating  around  him,  or  he  fixes  his  eyes  intently  on  some 
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spot  on  the  wall,  and  suddenly  plunges  at  it ;  then  his  eyes  close,  and 
his  head  droops. 

Frequently,  with  his  head  erect,  the  dog  utters  a  short  and  very 
peculiar  howl ;  or  if  he  barks  it  is  in  a  hoarse,  inward  sound,  totally 
unlike  his  usual  tone,  terminating  generally  with  this  characteristic 
howl.  The  respiration  is  always  affected ;  often  the  breathing  is  very 
laborious ;  and  the  inspiration  is  attended  with  a  singular  grating, 
choking  noise.  On  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease  he 
dies,  occasionally  in  slight  convulsions,  but  ofbener  without  a 
struggle. 

It  is  a  common  and  misleading  mistake  to  think  that  the  rabid 
dog,  like  the  hydrophobic  man,  will  shun  water,  and  that  if  he  takes 
to  a  river  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  he  is  not  mad.  On  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  there  is  no  dread  of  water,  bat 
unquenchable  thirst ;  the  animal  rushes  eagerly  to  water,  plunges  his 
muzzle  into  it,  and  tries  to  drink,  but  often  is  unable  to  swallow 
from  paralysis  of  his  lower  jaw,  which  prevents  him  from  shutting 
his  mouth. 

Another  opinion  not  at  all  uncommon  is  that  healthy  dogs  recog- 
nise one  that  is  mad,  and  fear  him,  and  run  away  from  his  presence, 
in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  and  wonderful  instinct,  warning 
them  of  their  danger.  According  to  Mr.  Youatt  this  is  quite  un- 
founded. Equally  mistaken  is  the  notion  that  the  mad  dog  exhales 
a  peculiar  and  offensive  smell. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  period  of  incubation  in  a  dog  which 
has  been  infected  with  rabies  by  the  bite  of  another  rabid  dog  has 
been  accurately  ascertained ;  but  that  the  disease  may  be  imparted 
by  a  dog  so  infected  before  the  symptoms  of  rabies  become  manifest 
is  clear  from  the  following  instance,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Wrench,  of  Baslow,  in  Derbyshire : — 

A  small  terrier  (he  writes)  belonging  to  myself  was  bitten  by  an  undoubtedly 
Tabid  dog,  and  was  consequently  destroyed  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  before 
it  had  shown  any  symptoms  of  disease.  In  the  meantime  it  had  licked  the  cropped 
ears  of  a  bull-dog  puppy  which  had  not  been  near  the  first-named  rabid  dog,  and 
this  puppy  went  mad  about  eight  weeks  after  his  ears  were  licked. 

From  what  animals  may  the  infection  be  received  ?  We  are  sure 
that  the  disease,  by  the  inoculation  of  which  hydrophobia  may  be 
caused  in  man,  is  common  in  the  dog ;  and  that  it  has  often  been 
communicated  to  the  human  animal  by  the  fox  also,  the  wolf,  the 
jackal,  and  the  cat.  The  death  from  hydrophobia  of  a  boy  after 
being  bitten  by  a  racoon  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Bussell,  of  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  1856.  Mr.  Youatt  declares  that  the  saliva  of  the  badger, 
the  horse,  the  human  being,  has  undoubtedly  produced  hydrophobia ; 
and  some  affirm  that  it  has  been  propagated  even  by  the  turkey  and 
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the  hen.  The  same  author  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  groom  became 
affected  with  hydrophobia  through  a  scratch  which  he  received  from 
the  tooth  of  a  rabid  horse.  This  would  seem  to  settle  the  question 
as  respects  that  animal ;  but  as  horses,  cows,  and  fowls  do  not  usually 
bite,  we  have  not  many  opportunities  of  furnishing  a  positive  answer 
to  the  general  question. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bichmond  died,  in 
Canada,  of  hydrophobia,  communicated,  it  was  then  thought,  by  a  fox. 
But  I  was  told  in  1862,  on  the  authority  of  a  person  who  was  living 
at  Montreal  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's  death,  and  was  acquainted  with 
his  family,  that  his  disease  was  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  dog ;  and  I 
was  afterwards  informed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel,  the  Duke's  son-in- 
law,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  bite  was  made  by  a  fox  or  by 
a  dog.  The  Duke  was  interfering  in  a  fray  between  a  tame  fox  and 
a  pet  dog — the  fox  retreating  into  his  kennel.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  which  of  the  animals  had  rabies. 

The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  scratch  of  a  cat. 
Now  we  know  that  cats,  as  well  as  dogs,  frequently  apply  their  paws 
to  their  mouths,  especially  when  the  latter  part  is  uneasy,  as  it  clearly 
is  in  mad  dogs.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the  production  of  the  disease 
by  a  scratch  from  the  claws  of  a  cat,  if  thoroughly  made  out,  would 
afford  no  proof,  nor  scarcely  even  a  presumption,  that  the  disease  can 
be  introduced  into  the  animal  system  in  any  other  way  than  by  means 
of  the  saliva. 

Several  important  questions  at  once  present  themselves  respecting 
these  two  diseases. 

First,  is  a  man  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  in  whose 
case  no  preventive  measures  have  been  taken,  a  doomed  man?  I 
have  answered  this  question  in  the  negative  already.  Few,  upon  the 
whole,  who  are  so  bitten  become  affected  with  hydrophobia.  John 
Hunter  states  that  he  knew  an  instance  in  which,  of  21  persons 
bitten,  one  only  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease.  Dr.  Hamilton  estimated 
the  proportion  to  be  1  in  25.  But  I  fear  these  computations  are 
much  too  low.  In  1780  a  mad  dog  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Senlis 
took  his  course  within  a  small  circle,  and  bit  15  persons  before  he  was 
killed;  three  of  these  died  of  hydrophobia.  The  saliva  of  a  rabid 
wolf  would  seem  to  be  highly  virulent  and  effective.  These  beasts  fly 
always,  I  believe,  at  a  naked  part.  Hence,  probably,  the  fatality  of 
their  bites.  The  following  statement  relates  exclusively  to  the  wolf. 
In  December  1774,  20  persons  were  bitten  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Troyes  ;  9  of  them  died.  Of  17  persons  similarly  bitten  in  1784  near 
Brive,  10  died  of  hydrophobia.  In  May  18 1 7,  23  persons  were  bitten 
and  14  perished.  Four  died  of  11  that  were  bitten  near  Dijon ;  and 
18  of  24  bitten  near  Bochelle.  At  Bar-sur-Ornain  19  were  bitten,  of 
whom  12  died  within  two  months.     Here  we  have  114  persons  bitten 
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by  Tabid  wolves,  and  among  them  no  fewer  than  67  victims  to  hyflro- 
phobia ;  considerably  more  than  one-half.     There  is  no   doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  majority  of  persons  who  are  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  escape 
the  disease.     This  may  be  partly  owing  to  an-  inherent  inaptitude  for 
accepting'  it.     There  are  some  upon  whom  the  contagion  of  smaU-por 
has  no   influence.     This  peculiarity  exists  apparently   even   among 
dogs.     There  was  one  dog,  at  Charenton,  that  did  not    become  Tabid 
after  being  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog ;  and  it  was  so  managed   that  at 
different  times  he  was  bitten  by  thirty  mad  dogs,  but  be  outlived  it 
all.     Much  will  depend  also  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  bite,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  ifc  inflicted.     If  it  be  made  through  clothes,  and 
especially  through  thick  woollen  garments,  or  through  leather,  the 
saliva  may  be  wiped  clean  away  from  the  tooth  before  it  reaches  the 
flesh.     In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  there  is  a  case  described  by  Mr.  Oldknow,  of  Nottingham, 
in  which  a  man  was  bitten  in  three  different  places  by  the  same  mad 
dog,  namely,  in  the  groin,  the  thigh,  and  the  left  hand ;  the  bite  on 
the  hand  was  the  last.     Now  it  seems  that  but  for  this  last  bite,  on  a 
naked  part,  he  might  have  escaped.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  local 
sensations  preliminary  to  the  fatal  outbreak  of  hydrophobia  occurred 
only  in  the  hand  and  arm.     The  attacking  dog  probably  shuts  his 
mouth  after  each  bite,  and  thus  recharges  his  fangs  with  the  poisonous 
material.     In  a  report  from  America  it  is  stated  that  of  75  cases  the 
injury  was  received  on  the  hand  in  40  instances,  on  the  face  in  15,  on 
the  leg  in  1 1,  on  the  arm  in  9. 

It  is  this  frequent  immunity  from  the  disease  in  persons  who  have 
been  bitten  that  has  tended  to  confer  reputation  upon  so  many  vaunted 
methods  of  prevention.     Ignorant  men  and  knavish  men  have  not 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  this.     They  announce  that  they  are  in 
possession  of  some  secret  remedy  which  will  prevent  the  virus  from 
operating ;  they  persuade  the  friends  of  those  who  die  that  the  remedy 
was  not  rightly  employed,  or  not  resorted  to  sufficiently  early ;  and 
they  persuade  those  who  escape  that  they  escaped  by  virtue  of  the 
preventive  remedy.     If  the  plunder  they  reap  from  the  foolish  and 
the  frightened  were  all,  this  would  be  of  less  consequence ;  but  un- 
fortunately, the  hope  of  security  without  their  undergoing  a  painful 
operation  leads  many  to  neglect  the  only  trustworthy  mode  of  obtain- 
ing safety. 

A  still  more  anxious  inquiry  next  arises.  Whoever  has  been 
bitten  by  a  rabid  or  by  a  suspected  animal  must  be  considered,  and 
will  generally  consider  himself,  as  being  in  more  or  less  danger  of 
hydrophobia.  This  dread  is  not  entirely  removed  even  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  means  of  prevention.  Now,  how  long  does  this  state 
of  hazard  continue  ?  When  is  the  peril  fairly  over  ?  After  wW 
lapse  of  time  may  the  person  who^  has  sustained  the  injury  lay  a8^e 
all  apprehension  of  the  disease?    To  this  inquiry^no  satisfactory 
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reply  can  be  given.  In  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  indeed,  the 
disorder  has  broken  out  withm  two  months  from  the  infliction  of  the 
bite.  But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  too  numerous  to  permit  us 
to  put  firm  trust  in  the  immunity  foreshadowed  by  that  interval. 
Cases  are  recorded  in  which  five,  six,  eleven,  nineteen  months  have 
intervened  between  the  insertion  of  the  poison  and  the  eruption  of 
the  consequent  malady.  Nay,  there  are  well-authenticated  instances, 
as  I  have  already  said,  of  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  months,  of  more 
than  five  years,  or.  even  of  seven  years.  In  these  cases  it  is  most 
probable  that  some  unsuspected  re-inoculation,  some  fresh  application 
of  the  peculiar  virus,  has  taken  place.  If  not,  then  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  poison  really  lies  imprisoned  in  the  bitten  part,  and 
only  becomes  destructive  when,  under  certain  obscure  conditions, 
and  at  indefinite  periods,  it  gets  into  the  circulation. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  morbid  appearances  found  in  persons 
dead  of  hydrophobia,  for  I  am  not  addressing  professional  readers. 
But,  as  a  help  towards  determining  whether  a  dog  which  may  have 
been  destroyed  under  equivocal  circumstances  was  indeed  rabid,  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  really  mad  dog  there 
are  always  to  be  found  very  unnatural  contents — straw,  hay,  coal, 
sticks,  horse-dipig,  earth — as  well  as  a  quantity  of  a  dark  fluid  like 
thin  treacle,  altered  blood  in  fact. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  deprecate  and  denounce  a  practice 
much  too  common  with  us,  that,  namely,  of  at  once  destroying  a 
suspected  dog  by  which  some  one  has  been  bitten,  but  about  the 
true  condition  of  which  there  exists  no  absolute  certainty.  The  dog 
should  be  securely  isolated  and  watched ;  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficient 
for  solving  the  anxious  question.  If  he  should  prove  really  mad,  he 
should  then  of  course  be  put  to  death,  as  mercifully  as  may  be.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  remains  well,  not  only  will  the  life  of  a  pos- 
sibly useful  and  favourite  animal  be  saved,  but,  what  is  of  incom- 
parably greater  importance,  the  mind  of  the  bitten  person  will  be 
freed  from  a  harassing  sense  of  dread,  with  which  it  might  other- 
wise be  haunted  for  years  to  come. 

The  most  important  question  of  all  in  relation  to  my  present 
purpose,  is  whether  rabies  can  be  excited  by  any  other  cause  than 
inoculation  of  the  specific  virus ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  has  any 
other  source  than  contagion. 

Many  persons  believe  that  the  disease  may,  and  does  often,  arise 
de  novo;  and  causes  have  been  assigned  which  certainly  are  not 
true  causes.  Thus  it  has  been  ascribed  to  extreme  heat  of  the 
weather.  It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  especially  likely  to.  occur 
during  the  dog-days ;  and  to  be  in  itself  a  sort  of  dog-lunacy,  having 
the  same  relationship  to  Sirius  that  human  insanity  has  to  the  Moon 
—which  in  one  sense  is  probable  enough.  But  abundant  statistical 
evidence  has  been  collected  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  that  the 
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diseas3  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  indifferently.      The  cautions, 
therefore,  which    are   annually  put   forth  in  hot    weather,   as  to 
muzzling  dogs  and  so  forth,  whatever  may  be  their   value,  would  be 
as  opportune  at  any  other  time.     The  disorder  has  been  attributed 
to  want  of  water  in  hot  weather,  and  sometimes  to  want  of  food,  but 
MM.  Dupuytren,  Breschet,  and  Majendie  in  France,    caused  both 
dogs  and  cats  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst,  without  producing  the  small- 
est approach  to  a  state  of  rabies.     At  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort 
three  dogs  were  subjected  to  some  very  cruel  but  decisive  experiments. 
It  was  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  they  were  all  chained  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun.     To  one  salted  meat  was  given  ;   to  the  second 
water  only ;  and  to  the  third  neither  food  nor  drink.     They  all  died, 
but  none  of  them  became  rabid.    Nor  does  the  suspicion  that  the 
disorder  may  have  some  connection  with  the  rutting  period  in  these 
animals  appear  to  rest  on  any  better  foundation. 

Some  very  interesting  points  still  remain  to  be  considered  as  to 
the  communication  of  these  diseases  from  one  person  or  animal  to 
another. 

Mr.  Youatt,  whose  experience  on  this  subject  was  very  large,  did 
not  think  that  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal  could  communicate  the 
disorder  through  the  unbroken  cuticle.     He  believed  that  there  must 
be  some  abrasion  or  breach  of  surface.     He  held,  however,  that  it 
might  be  communicated  by  the  mere  contact  of  the  saliva  with  the 
mucous  membranes.     Of  its  harmlessness  on  the  sound  skin  he  offered 
this  presumptive  evidence — that  his  own  hands  had  many  times  been 
covered  with  the  saliva  of  the  mad  dog  with  perfect  impunity.    He 
has  recorded  some  singular  instances  in  which  hydrophobia  and  rabies 
were  caused  by  contact  of  the  morbid  saliva  with  the  mucous  mem- 
branes.   A  man  endeavoured  to  untie  by  the  help  of  his  teeth  a  knot 
that  had  been  firmly  drawn  in  a  cord.     Eight  weeks  afterwards  he 
died  undeniably  hydrophobic.     It  was  then  recollected  that  with  this 
cord  a  mad  dog  had  been  tied  up.    A  woman  was  attacked  by  a  rabid 
dog,  and  escaped  with  some  rents  in  her  gown.    In   the  act  of 
mending  it  she  thoughtlessly  pressed  down  the  seam  with  her  teeth. 
She  also  died.    Horses  are  said  to  have  died  mad  after  eating  straw 
upon  which  rabid  pigs  had  died.     Portal  was  assured  that  two  dogs 
which  had  licked  the  mouth  of  another  dog  that  was  rabid  were 
attacked  with  rabies  seven  or  eight  days  afterwards.    Mr.  Gilman, 
of  Highgate,  in  a  little  pamphlet  on  Hydrophobia,  quotes  an  instance 
from  Dr.  Perceval,  in  which  a  mad  dog  licked  the  face  of  a  sleeping 
man,  near  his  mouth,  and  the  man  died  of  hydrophobia,  although 
the  strictest  search  failed  to  discover  the  smallest  scratch  or  abrasion 
on  any  part  of  his  skin.    These  facts,  if  authentic,  settle  the  question ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  lips  of  those  who  perished  happened  to  have  been 
chapped  or  abraded. 
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It  is  a  fearful  question  whether  the  saliva  of  a  human  being 
afflicted  with  hydrophobia  is  capable  of  inoculating  another  human 
being  with  the  same  disease.  Mr*  Youatt  says  it  is,  that  the  disease 
has  undoubtedly  been  so  produced.  If  this  be  so,  the  fact  should  teach  us 
— not  to  desert  or  neglect  these  unhappy  patients,  still  lees  to  murder 
them  by  smothering,  or  by  bleeding  them  to  death — but  to  minister 
to  their  wants  with  certain  precautions ;  so  as  not  to  suffer  their  saliva 
to  come  in  contact  with  any  sore  or  abraded  surface,  nor,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  with  any  mucous  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  all  careful- 
ness of  that  kind  will  be  superfluous  if  the  disease  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated by  the  human  saliva.  Certainly  many  experimenters  have 
tried  in  vain  to  inoculate  dogs  with  the  spittle  of  a  hydrophobic  man ; 
but  there  is  one  authentic  experiment  on  record  which  makes  it  too 
probable  that  the  disease,  though  seldom  or  with  difficulty  communi- 
cated, may  yet  be  communicate.  The  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  MM.  Majendie  and  Breschet,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
Paris,  and  to  have  been  witnessed  by  a  great  number  of  medical  men 
and  students.  Two  healthy  dogs  were  inoculated  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1813,  with  the  saliva  of  a  patient  named  Surlu,  who  died  the 
same  day  in  the  hospital.  One  of  these  dogs  became  mad  on  the 
27th  of  the  following  month.  They  caused  this  dog  to  bite  others, 
which  in  their  turn  became  rabid  also  ;  and  in  this  way  the  malady 
was  propagated  among  dogs  during  the  whole  summer.  Now  this, 
though  a  very  striking  statement,  ought  not  to  be  considered  con- 
clusive ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  disease  in  the  first  dog  might 
have  had  some  unknown  and  unsuspected  origin.  We  have  enough, 
however,  in  this  one  experiment  to  make  us  observe  all  requisite 
caution  when  engaged  in  attending  upon  a  hydrophobic  patient. 

In  an  elaborate  and  valuable  treatise  on  'Rabies  and  Hydro- 
phobia,' Mr.  George  Fleming  adduces  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the 
safety  or  danger  of  drinking  the  milk  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  he 
wisely  advises  the  avoidance  of  such  milk.  Pertinent  to  this  question 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Wrench,  of  Baslow,  even  while  this  paper 
is  passing  through  the  press,  the  following  history,  which  shows  that 
the  disease  is  transmissible  from  the  mother  to  her  offspring  through 
the  medium  of  her  milk  :— 

In  the  middle  of  May  1876,  on  Mr.  Twigg's  farm,  Harewood  Grange,  near  Chats- 
worth,  a  mad  dog  bit  eighteen  sheep  out  of  a  flock  of  twenty-one,  which  were  at 
the  time  suckling  thirty  lambs.  The  sheep  were  all  bitten  about  the  face,  and  had 
evidently  been  defending  their  lambs  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  which 
the  attack  was  made.  Mr.  Twigg  examined  both  sheep  and  lambs,  and  could  not 
find  a  single  wound  on  any  of  the  latter.  In  about  a  month  both  sheep  and 
lambs  began  to  die  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  The  sheep  ran  wildly  about, 
sometimes  carrying  stones  in  their  mouths,  and  the  lambs  ran  away.  Of  the 
eighteen  sheep  that  had  been  bitten  sixteen  died ;  and  of  the  thirty  lambs,  not  one 
of  which  was  believed  to  have  been  bitten,  fourteen  died.  On  the  next  farm  the 
same  thing  happened  to  a  smaller  extent 
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What  can  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia  or  of  rabies? 
There  is  no  authentic  case  on  record  that  I  am  aware  of  in  which  a 
hydrophobic  person  has  recovered.  As  it  has  been  so  it  is  still. 
'Iarpd*  larat  Odvaros — the  Physician  that  cures  is  Death.  It  would 
be  idle  to  discuss  any  curative  measures  after  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  the  disease  have  once  set  in. 

Not  so,  however,  with  respect  to  prevention ;  that  is  the  most 
important  object  of  our  practice — that  and  the  euthanasia. 

The  early  and  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  part  is  the  only 
means  of  prevention  in  which  much  confidence  can  be  placed ;  and 
even  that  is  open  to  a  source  of  fallacy.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no 
hydrophobia  would  ensue,  though  nothing  at  all  were  done  to  the 
wound.  No  doubt  many  persons  undergo  the  operation  needlessly. 
But  in  no  given  case  can  we  be  sure  of  this.  If  excision  should  for 
any  reason  be  impossible,  the  wound  should  be  cauterised.  Of  the 
efficacy  of  the  latter  plan  we  have  this  evidence : — Mr.  Youatt,  who 
trusted  to  it,  and  who  had  himself  been  bitten  seven  times,  tells  us 
that  he  had  operated  with  the  lunar  caustic — nitrate  of  silver — on 
more  than  400  persons,  all  bitten  by  dogs  unquestionably  rabid,  and 
that  he  had  not  lost  a  case.  One  man  died  of  fright,  but  not  one  of 
hydrophobia.  Moreover,  a  surgeon  of  St.  George's  Hospital  told 
him  that  ten  times  that  number  bad  undergone  the  operation  of 
excision  there  after  being  bitten  by  dogs  (all  of  which  might  not, 
however,  have  been  rabid),  and  it  was  not  known  that  there  had  been 
a  single  fatal  issue.  Excision,  in  my  judgment,  must,  when  practi- 
cable, be  the  most  trustworthy  and  eligible  procedure.  Trousseau 
recommends,  as  a  ready  and  quick  preventive,  the  actual  cautery — 
that  is,  the  destruction  of  the  poison  and  the  tissues  of  the  bitten 
part  by  searing  them  with  a  red-hot  iron.  They  might  be  as  readily 
and  thoroughly  destroyed  by  brushing  the  interior  of  the  wound,  by 
means  of  a  glass  brush,  with  nitric  acid. 

But  if  the  wound  be  of  such  a  size  and  in  such  a  place  that  it  can 
be  excised,  what  is  the  best  method  for  its  excision  ?  This  is  the 
advice  of  my  old  master,  Abernethy  : — 

The  cell  (he  says)  into  which  a  penetrating  tooth  has  gone  must  be  cut  out. 
Let  a  wooden  skewer  be  shaped  as  nearly  as  may  be  into  the  form  of  the  tooth, 
and  then  be  placed  into  the  cavity  made  by  the  tooth,  and  next  let  the  skewer  and 
the  whole  cell  containing  it  be  removed  together  by  an  elliptical  incision.  We 
may  examine  the  removed  cell  to  see  if  every  portion  with  which  the  tooth  might 
have  had  contact  has  been  taken  away :  the  cell  may  even  be  filled  with  quicksilver 
to  see  if  a  globule  will  escape.  The  efficient  performance  of  the  excision  does  not 
depend  upon  the  extent,  but  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  operation. 

Early  excision,  then,  is  almost  a  sure  preventive;  but  in  all 
suspicious  cases,  if  the  operation  have  been  omitted  in  the  first  instance, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  cut  out  the  wound  or  its  scar  within  the  first 
two  months,  or  at  any  time  before  preliminary  feelings  in  the  spot 
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foreshow  the  coming  outbreak.  Later  would  be  too  late.  Dr.  Richard 
Bright  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  arm  was  amputated  upon 
the  supervention  of  tingling  and  other  symptoms  in  the  hand  on 
which  the  patient  had  been  bitten  some  time  before ;  but  the  ampu- 
tation did  not  save  him. 

The  new  power  which  we  have  happily  obtained  of  suspending 
sensation  generally  by  the  inspiration  of  certain  vapours,  or  locally 
by  the  other  spray,  will  contribute  at  least  to  the  prevention  of 
hydrophobia  by  divesting  the  process  of  excision  or  cauterisation  of 
its  pain,  and  therefore  of  its  terrors. 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  received  a  bite  from  a  decidedly  rabid 
animal  upon  my  arm  or  leg,  and  the  bite  was  such  that-  the  whole 
wound  could  not  be  cut  out  or  thoroughly  cauterised,  my  reason 
would  teach  me  to  desire,  and  I  hope  I  should  have  fortitude  enough 
to  endure,  amputation  of  the  limb  above  the  place  of  the  injury. 

As  to  the  euthanasia,  it  may  best  be  promoted  by  some  narcotic 
drug ;  and  I  know  of  none  more  eligible  than  the  chloral  hydrate, 
administered  in  such  doses  and  at  such  intervals  as  may  suffice, 
without  shortening  life,  to  quiet  the  restless  agitation,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings,  of  its  inevitable  close.  Should  the  patient  be 
unable  to  swallow  that  remedy,  recourse  may  be  had,  under  similar 
limitation,  to  its  subcutaneous  injection,  or  to  some  anaesthetic 
vapour. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  should  be  done  by  or  for  a  man  who  has 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  and  has  no  access  to  immediate 
medical  help  ?  Should  he,  the  wound  being  within  reach  of  his  lips, 
or  should  another  person  for  him,  try  to  suck  out  the  inserted 
venom  ?  That  would  probably  be  his  first  instinctive  thought.  But 
when  I  call  to  mind  what  Mr.  Youatt  has  said  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  contact  of  the  poisonous  saliva  with  even  sound  mucous 
membranes — and  further,  the  risk  that  the  sucker's  lips  might, 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  be  chapped  or  abraded — I  dare  not 
counsel  the  expedient  of  suction.  By  adopting  it  the  sufferer  might 
be  rushing,  or  bringing  his  helping  neighbour,  into  the  very  peril  he 
was  anxious  to  avert. 

A  cupping-glass  would  be  a  safer  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, provided  that  the  place  and  size  of  the  would  wound  admit  of 
its  being  covered  by  the  glass.  But,  at  best,  a  cupping  glass  extem- 
porised and  clumsily  used  under  urgent  and  agitating  circumstances, 
can  scarcely  be  advisable. 

What  I  should  most  strongly  recommend,  and  fortunately  it  is  very 
easy  of  performance,  is  this.  First,  that  a  bandage  tight  enough  to 
restrain  the  venous  circulation  should  be  applied  just  above  the 
wound,  between  it  and  the  heart ;  and  next,  that  without  any  delay 
a  continuous  stream  of  tepid  or  cold  water  should  be  poured  from  a 
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height,  and  therefore  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  upon  and  into 
the  wound.  This  might  be  done  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle*  or 
better  from  a  water-tap,  and  it  should  be  persevered  with  even  for 
an  hour  or  two,  or  until  the  arrival  of  medical  aid.  In  this  way  the 
implanted  poison  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  thoroughly  washed  away, 
and  the  safety  of  the  sufferer  secured.  Nevertheless  this  process 
need  not  exclude  subsequent  excision  or  cauterisation,  should  one  or 
the  other  be  feasible  or  thought  desirable, '  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.* 

The  opinion  which,  as  my  readers  must  have  anticipated,  I  enter- 
tain, that  rabies  has  at  present  no  other  source  than  contagion,  has 
been  combated  with  the  same  arguments  as  have  been  used  in  the 
analogous  case  of  small-pox ;  such  as  that  the  disease  must  at  some 
time  have  had  a  beginning,  and  therefore  why  not  now  ?  that  it 
often  springs  up  where  no  contagion  can  be  traced,  and  sometimes 
where  contagion  seems  to  be  impossible.  These  arguments  were 
discussed  in  my  former  paper,  and  their  futility  folly  demonstrated. 
I  refrain,  therefore,  from  reconsidering  them  here.  But  as  I  then 
related  two  striking  instances  in  which  contagion  had  been  deemed 
impossible,  but  in  which  its  operation  was  at  length  detected  by 
some  very  singular  evidence,  so  I  will  here  give  a  condensed  account 
of  a  like  result  under  similar  circumstances  in  respect  of  rabies* 

Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Youatt's  partner,  was  consulted  about  a  gentle- 
man's dog,  and  pronounced  it  undoubtedly  rabid.  But  the  dog,  it 
was  alleged,  had  never  for  many  months  been  out  of  doors,  nor, 
indeed,  out  of  the  sight  of  its  master,  or,  in  the  master's  absence,  of 
his  valet,  who  had  especial  charge  of  the  dog.  Concurring  with  Mr. 
Youatt  in  opinion,  and  anxious  to  learn  the  truth  in  a  matter  so 
important,  Mr.  Blaine  examined  the  servants  very  closely ;  and  it 
was  at  length  remembered  by  the  footman  that  he  had  had  to  answer 
his  master's  bell  one  morning  when  the  valet,  whose  business  it  was 
to  take  the  dog  from  the  bedroom,  was  accidentally  absent ;  and  he 
also  distinctly  recollected  that  the  dog  accompanied  him  to  the  street 
door  while  he  was  receiving  a  message,  went  into  the  street,  and  was 
there  suddenly  attacked  by  another  dog  that  was  passing,  seemingly 
without  an  owner.     The  wandering  dog  was,  no  doubt,  rabid. 

Again,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  chained  constantly  to  his 
kennel  during  the  day,  and  suffered  to  be  at  large  during  the  night 
within  an  enclosed  yard,  became  rabid ;  and  as  no  dog  was  known  to 
have  had  access  to  the  yard,  the  owner  felt  sure  that  the  disease 
must  have  arisen  spontaneously.  Mr.  Blaine,  however,  elicited  the 
facts  that  the  gardener  to  the  family  remembered  to  have  heard 
when  in  bed  one  night  an  unusual  noise,  as  if  the  Newfoundland  dog 
was  quarrelling  with  another.  He  recollected,  also,  that  about  the 
same  time  he  saw  marks  of  a  dog's  feet  in^his  garden,  which  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  yard,  and  the  remains  of  hair  were  noticed  on 
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the  top  of  the  wall.  About  the  same  time  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  absence  of  a  large  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  had  escaped  from  confinement  during  the  night 
under  evident  symptoms  of  disease.  Here  also  was  a  ready  solution 
of  the  previous  mystery. 

I  can  pretend  to  no  originality  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Youatt 
believed  that  rabies  in  the  dog  and  in  all  creatures  results  always 
from  the  introduction  of  a  specific  virus  into  the  system.  He  main- 
tained that  a  well-enforced  quarantine — every  dog  in  the  kingdom 
being  confined  separately — for  seven  months  would  extirpate  the 
disease.  And  the  late  Sir  James  Bardsley  proposed  a  plan  which  he 
thought  would  prove  efficacious  for  getting  rid  of  the  pestilence. 

It  consists  (he  wrote)  merely  in  establishing  a  universal  quarantine  for  dogs 
within  the  kingdom,  and  a  total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  those  animals 
during  the  existence  of  this  quarantine.  The  efficacy  of  this  preventive  scheme 
rests  upon  the  validity  of  the  following  propositions.  First,  that  the  disease  always 
originates  in  the  canine  species;  secondly,  that  it  never  arises  in  them  sponta- 
neously ;  thirdly,  that  the  contagion,  when  received  by  them,  never  remains  latent 
more  than  a  few  months.  If  these  propositions  have  been  established,  it  clearly 
follows  that  by  destroying  every  dog  in  which  the  disease  should  break  out  during 
strict  quarantine,  not  only  would  the  propagation  of  the  malady  be  prevented,  but 
the  absolute  source  of  the  poison  would  be  entirely  suppressed. 

It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  wise  suggestions  should  have 
remained  so  long  neglected  by  our  sanitary  authorities. 

No  reference  has  been  made  either  by  Mr.  Youatt  or  by  Sir 
James  Bardsley  to  the  possible  perpetuation  of  the  disease  by  rabid 
cats.  Mad  cats,  however,  are  far  less  common  than  mad  dogs.  A 
cat  is  not  an  aggressively  fighting  animal.  At  any  time  it  would 
rather  fly  from  than  resist  an  attacking  dog ;  and,  if  there  were  no 
dogs  to  receive  and  to  impart  the  disease,  rabies  would  soon,  so  far 
as  the  cat  is  concerned,  die  out  of  its  own  accord. 

I  have  now  set  forth  to  the  best  of  my  ability — and  perhaps  too 
much  in  detail — the  amount  of  our  knowledge  upon  a  subject  which 
is  at  present  painfully  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  public.  I 
have  shown  that  we  possess  no  valid  evidence  of  the  spontaneous 
origin,  now-a-days,  of  rabies  in  the  dog  or  in  any  other  animal ;  and 
that  hydrophobia  owes  its  parentage  exclusively  to  the  poison  fur- 
nished in  the  first  instance  by  the  rabid  dog,  or  by  rabid  animals  of 
the  same  species  with  the  dog. 

I  propose  next  to  fortify  my  position  by  pointing  out  that  large 
portions  of  the  habitable  world,  abounding  in  dogs,  are  now,  and  have 
always  been,  entirely  free  from  those  dreadful  twin  pests,  rabies  and 
hydrophobia. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  found  among  my  own  friends  and 
acquaintances  several  persons  able  to  give  me  authentic  and  valuable 
information  on  this  subject. 
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Thus  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  lived  more  than  twenty-five 
years  in  New  Zealand,  tells  me  that  he  never  heard  of  a  mad  dog 
in  those  islands,  and  that  Bishop  Abraham's  experience,  who  was  for 
seventeen  years  resident  there,  agrees  with  his  own. 

Bishop  Macdougall  writes  me  word  that  there  is  in  Borneo  a  native 
dog,  like  a  small  jackal,  but  with  a  curly  rather  than  a  bushy  tail, 
kept  in  numbers  by  the  Dyaks  for  hunting  deer  and  pig.  These 
dogs  never  bark,  but  when  on  the  scent  for  game  howl  with  a  very 
musical  note.'  The  Chinese  settlers  also  have  brought  in  a  dog,  re- 
sembling the  Pomeranian  breed.  These  bark  abundantly,  and  among 
the  settlers,  who  eat  the  puppies  as  a  delicacy,  they  are  so  numerous 
as  to  have  become  a  general  nuisance ;  yet  during  the  twenty  years 
in  which  the  Bishop  resided  at  Sarawak  he  never  heard  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  rabies. 

I  was  told  a  few  years  since  by  Sir  Henry  Young  that  in  Tasmania, 
of  which  he  was  for  seven  years  the  Governor,  although  there  were 
plenty  of  dog3,  there  had  been  no  mad  dogs,  and  therefore  no  hydro- 
phobia. Evidence  to  precisely  the  same  effect  has  been  furnished  to 
a  friend  of  mine  by  Sir  Valentine  Fleming,  who  left  Tasmania  in  1874, 
after  a  residence  there  of  about  thirty-two  years.  He  testifies  to  the 
great  number  of  dogs  in  that  colony,  and  to  the  total  absence  of  hydro- 
phobia. Again,  I  have  it  under  the  hand  of  Sir  George  Macleay,  who, 
with  Captain  Sturt,  diligently  explored,  for  other  purposes,  all  the 
settlements  of  what  has  been  well  called  the  *  insular  continent '  of 
Australia,  that  the  dogs  there  are  troublesomely  plentiful,  that  hydro- 
phobia is  utterly  unknown,  and  that  rabies  has  never  been  witnessed 
in  the  dingo,  or  wild  dog  of  those  parts. 

It  had  been  stated  by  Dr.  Heineken  that  curs  of  the  most  wretched 
condition  abound  in  Madeira ;  that  they  are  afflicted  with  almost  every 
disease,  tormented  with  flies  and  heat,  and  thirst  and  famine,  yet  no 
rabid  dog  was  ever  seen  there ;  and  I  have  quite  recently  been  assured 
by  Dr.  Grabham,  whose  personal  knowledge  of  Madeira  covers  sixteen 
years,  and  who  states  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  local  tradi- 
tions, and  the  writings  of  medical  men  there,  that  rabies  and  hydro- 
phobia are,  and  always  have  been,  unknown  in  that  island. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bigg-Wither  spent  three  or  four  years  in  South 
Brazil,  within  the  tropics.  He  and  his  party  hunted  there  the  wild 
dog  and  the  jaguar  (a  species  of  tiger)  with  a  pack  of  fifty  smooth- 
haired  dogs  of  various  breeds,  which  gave  tongue  during  their  hunting* 
Mr.  Bigg- Wither  has  assured  me  that  hydrophobia  and  rabies  are  quite 
unheard  of  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  that  conditions  of  temperature  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
compare  this  tropical  experience  with  what  has  been  observed  in  the 
opposite  climate  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Dr.  John  Rae,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  write  to  me  on  these 
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subjects,  was  for  twenty  years  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territory, 
ten  of  which  years  were  spent  at  Moose  Factory,  on  the  shore  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  a  year  or  two  each  at  various  other  stations  as  far  north  as 
the  Arctic  circle,  at  all  of  which  dogs  in  greater  or  less  number  are  kept 
for  sledging  purposes,  yet  he  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard 
of  a  single  case  of  the  diseases  in  question,  either  in  dog  or  in  man. 
My  knowledge,  Dr.  Rae  says,  of  the  Eskimos  is  much  more  limited, 
for,  although  I  have  seen  these  interesting  people  at  various  parts  of 
the  Arctic  coast,  I  have  wintered  only  twice  among  them,  on  both 
occasions  at  Repulse  Bay.  But  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  disease 
resembling  hydrophobia. 

My  distinguished  friend,  Admiral  Sir  George  Back,  who  is  cognisant 
of  Dr.  Bae's  testimony  in  this  matter,  fully  confirms  it  by  his  own  ex- 
perience gathered  in  five  expeditions  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  regions 
during  a  period  of  eleven  years'  service. 

A  portion  of  Dr.  Rae's  information,  although  it  has  no  direct  bear- 
ing upon  my  main  purpose,  may  prove  as  interesting  to  my  readers  as 
it  has  been  to  myself : — 

The  food  of  the  dogs  in  Hudson's  Bay  consists  wholly  of  meat  or  fish,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  both ;  meat  being  the  chief  diet  in  the  prairies,  while  fish  are  almost 
universally  given  (except  when  on  a  journey)  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  summer,  when  not  required  for  sledging,  the  dogs  are  sent  in  charge  of  a  man 
or  two  to  a  fishery,  where  they  can  be  well  and  cheaply  fed.  The  usual  ration  is 
a  fish  weighing  3  or  4  lbs.,  eaten  raw.  The  best  and  lightest  food  for  the  dogs 
when  at  work  is  dry  buffalo  or  deer  meat,  about  2  or  2J  lbs.  of  which  is  a  day's 
allowance.9 

Colonel  Home,  C.B.,  an  Engineer  officer  living  last  year  for 
some  months  at  Constantinople,  informs  a  friend  of  mine  that,  having 
a  horror  of  hydrophobia,  he  made  repeated  and  special  inquiries  there, 
and  was  assured  that  no  instance  of  the  disease  was  ever  known  in 
that  city.  He  describes  the  scavenger-dog  '  as  being  in  temper  and 
feeling  a  dog,  but  his  appearance  is  that  of  a  wolf — a  dog  in  wolf's 
clothes.  He  has  short  pricked  ears,  and  a  bushy  tail  which  looks  as 
if  it  had  lost  a  couple  of  joints.  Usually  he  is  of  a  foxy  hue,  but 
occasionally  dark  and  almost  black  on  the  back,  where  a  sore  is  often 
to  be  seen.  His  fur  is  very  thick  and  shaggy,  and  he  is  of  the  same 
size  as  a  wolf.'  There  are  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  two  Syrian  wolves 
which  present  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  Constantinople  scavenger- 
dog.  These  dogs,  as  is  well  known,  form  an  important  institution  in 
Constantinople,  clearing  the  streets  and  eating  all  the  offal  there  to 
be  found.  Colonel  Home  speaks  of  them  as  friendly  and  familiar, 
and  in  no  way  a  nuisance,  unless  some  tribe  of '  civilised '  dogs  quarrel 
and  fight  at  night  with  them  or  with  each  other,  when  the  noise  they 
make  is  fearful.     These  civilised  dogs — country  or  shepherds'  dogs — 

*  All  those  who  have  been  personally  conversant  with  the  Arctic  sledge-dogs 
agree  in  stating  that  they  are  subject  to  a  fatal  kind  of  insanity  quite  distinct  from 
true  rabies  and  accordingly  not  productive  of  hydrophobia. 
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seem  to  be  badly  named,  for  they  are  fierce  and  dangerous,  and 
Colonel  Home  had  to  shoot  one  of  two  which  had  pursued  and  attacked 
him. 

In  the  Times  newspaper  for  the  23rd  of  October,  Mr  Ch.  Kroll 
Laporte,  of  Birkdale  Place,  Southport,  writes  that  he  never  heard  of 
a  single  case  of  hydrophobia  in  Africa  during  travels  there  extending 
over  two  years- 

With  more  time  and  opportunity  at  my  disposal  I  might  doubtless 
find  further  examples  of  the  entire  absence  of  rabies,  and  therefore  of 
hydrophobia,  from  certain  places :  but  of  this  I  have  surely  said 
enough ;  and  should  it  be  alleged  that  in  other  places,  where  these 
diseases  had  previously  been  unknown,  they  have  at  length  appeared, 
my  argument  will  be  only  strengthened  if  I  can  account  for  this  by 
special  circumstances.  To  take  a  single  instance  by  way  of  sample :  I 
have  been  assured  upon  unquestionable  authority  that  Demerara  had 
not  within  the  memory  of  man  been  afflicted  by  the  presence  of  hydro- 
phobia till  the  year  1872,  when  rabies  was  imported  by  the  influx  of 
a  large  number  of  dogs  from  Barbadoes,  in  avoidance  of  a  tax  which 
had  there  been  imposed  upon  those  animals. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  hydrophobia  never  occurs  except  from  the 
reception  of  the  specific  poison  from  a  rabid  animal,  it  follows  that, 
rabies  being  expunged,  hydrophobia  would  necessarily  disappear.  For 
this  end  it  would  seem  to  be  required  that  all  dogs  in  the  kingdom 
should  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  quarantine  of  several  months,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Youatt  and  by  Sir  James  Bardsley.  In  order  to 
the  effectual  enforcement  of  such  quarantine,  some  legislative  measures, 
and  the  planning  and  strict  observance  of  certain  regulations  on  the 
part  respectively  of  our  sanitary  authorities  and  our  police  officers,  are 
presumably  pre-requisites.  These  are  matters  with  which  I  am 
neither  called  upon  nor  competent  to  deal.  There  will  be  difficulties 
in  the  way,  but  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  resolutely  grappled  with,  they 
will  not  prove  invincible. 

Here,  then,  my  share  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
object  of  this  paper  comes  naturally  to  a  close.  Meanwhile,  until  the 
needful  steps  for  the  extirpation  of  rabies  can  be  fully  organised  and 
brought  into  operation,  great  vigilance  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in 
check  the  existing  evil.  The  superfluity  of  dogs  in  the  kingdom  must 
be  abated  by  the  unshrinking  destruction  of  many;  and  ott  dogs 
should  be  narrowly  watched,  most  especially  dogs  known  to  have  been 
bitten  or  to  have  been  quarrelling,  sick  dogs,  wandering  and  ownerless 
dogs,  and  such  as  are  the  playthings  of  dog-fanciers  and  others ;  and 
all  such  other  measures  as  may  be  legal  should  be  taken  for  lessening 
the  peril  and  the  panic  which  is  at  present  said  to  be  4  frighting  the 
isle  from  her  propriety.' 

Thomas  Watson. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS   TO   THE  REFORM  OF 
THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

So  much  public  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  and  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
serious  efforts  to  improve  it  may  be  hoped  for.  I  am  desirous  of 
offering  some  suggestions  which  I  trust  may  be  of  use  in  promoting 
this  object. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  codification  of  the  criminal  law,  I  have 
hardly  anything  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  on  many  occasions.  I 
believe  that  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  real  reform  on  the  subject.  Until 
the  definitions  of  crimes,  the  punishments  appointed  for  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  proceedings  for  their  punishment  are  to  be 
conducted,  are  placed  before  the  public  in  a  plain,  systematic,  autho- 
ritative manner,  hardly  any  one  will  know  what  the  criminal  law 
really  is,  and  all  attempts  at  its  improvement  will  of  necessity  be 
feeble  and  unconnected,  and  in  many  instances  productive  of  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  wish,  however,  to  make  one  addition  to  what  I  have  so  often 
said  on  this  subject.  When  we  speak  of  criminal  law  we  commonly 
mean  the  law  relating  to  indictable  offences,  such  as  murder,  theft, 
robbery,  arson,  coining,  forgery,  and  the  like,  and  the  law  which 
regulates  proceedings  against  persons  suspected  of  such  offences.  There 
is,  however,  besides  this,  an  immense  mass  of  law  which  belongs  to 
the  same  department,  though  it  attracts  comparatively  little  public 
attention.  This  is  the  law  relating  to  offences  punishable  on  sum- 
mary conviction.  These  offences  have  increased  and  are  increasing, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  their  increase  ought  to  be  much 
more  jealously  watched  than  it  is.  If  they  were  collected  together, 
they  would  be  found  to  form  a  police  code  much  larger,  and  touching 
upon  ordinary  life  at  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  points,  than 
the  more  serious  offences,  which  ought  to  form  a  penal  code.  To  give 
a  single  illustration  of  the  singularities  of  this  branch  of  the  law,  it 
is  surely  remarkable  that  whereas  the  game  laws  form  one  of  the  stock 
grievances  on  which  Liberal  candidates  are  expected  to  be  indignant 
no  one  seems  to  care  at  all  about  the  severe  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  all  sorts  of  birds  which  are  not  game, 
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at  the  instance,  at  least  in  one  case,  of  so  enthusiastic  a  Radical  as 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert. 

My  first  remark  upon  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  accordingly 
is,  that  not  only  those  branches  of  it  which  relate  to  indictable 
offences,  but  also  those  which  relate  to  summary  offences,  ought  to  be 
codified.  The  former,  however,  are  by  much  the  more  important ; 
and,  for  reasons  often  assigned,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  at 
which  the  subject  might  well  be  taken  in  hand. 

Questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law  are  per- 
haps of  greater  general  interest,  and  can  be  discussed  upon  grounds 
more  readily  intelligible  to  unprofessional  persons,  than  those  which 
relate  to  its  substance  or  form.  Those  on  which  I  wish  to  observe  on 
jbfee  present  occasion  all.  belong  to  this  class.    They  are ; 

1.  The  arrangements  for  holding  assizes  and  quarter  sessions. 

2.  The  management  of  trials,  and  particularly  the  question  as  to 
the  interrogation  of  accused  persons. 

3.  The  question  of  appeals  in  criminal  cases. 

The  arrangements,  for  holding  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  bear, 
Jike  every  part  of  our  institutions,  the  marks  of  their  antiquity. 
They  may  be  understood  historically,  but  to  justify  them  on  grounds 
of  expediency  is  impossible. 

The  quarter  sessions  must  be  held  in  the  first  whole  weeks  after 
the  31st  of  March,  the  24th  of  June,  the  11th  of  October,  and  the 
28th  of  December;  but  the  Easter  sessions  may  be  altered  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  summer  assizes. 

The  assizes  are  held  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  beginning  about 
the  end  of  February  or  the  very  beginning  of  March,  and  (since  the 
Judicature  Act)  about  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
lasting  through  the  first  days  of  April  and  August  respectively.  The 
.time  for  holding  the  assizes  is  not  fixed  by  statute,  but  solely  by 
usage.  The  commissions  may  be  issued  at  any  time  for  any  place : 
indeed,  .the  winter  assizes,  which  have  been  regularly  held  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  are  only  special  commissions  like  those 
which  have  often  been  issued  upon  special  emergencies,  as  for  instance 
when  the  Fenians  who  shot  Brett,  the  Manchester  policeman,  were  tried 
in  October  1867. 

The  first  great  objection  to  these  arrangements  is  their  want  of 
all  relation  to  each  other.  To  have  two  sets  of  courts  for  the  trial 
respectively  of  the  more  serious  and  the  less  serious  class  of  indictable 
offences  is  obviously  sensible,  and  this  object  might  be,  and  to  some 
extent  is,  gained  by  the  division  between  the  Superior  Criminal  Courts 
and  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Session.  The  advantages  of  the  arrange- 
ment are,  however,  greatly  diminished  by  the  way  in  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  is  defined,  and  by  the  arrangements  made  as  to  the 
times  when  they  sit.  The  Superior  Courts  can  try  all  offences  what- 
ever.   The  quarter  sessions  are  restricted  from  trying  a  great  number 
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■of  offences  which  they  might  try  just  as  well  as  those  which  are  within 
their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  assizes  often  interfere 
with  and  supersede  the  sessions,  whilst  the  sessions  do  not  relieve  the 
assizes. 

One  of  the  commissions  under  which  the  judges  of  assize  sit  is 
the  commission  of  gaol  delivery,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  are 
required  to  deliver  the  gaols  of  all  prisoners  whom  they  may  find 
there.  At  the  spring  assizes  and  (since  the  Judicature  Act)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  assizes  the  judges  often  find  in  the  gaols  all 
the  prisoners  who  ought  to  have  been  tried  at  sessions,  inasmuch  as 
the  spring  assizes  are  held  just  before  the  Easter  sessions,  and  the 
summer  assizes  are  now  held  in  many  counties  at  the  same  time  as  the 
midsummer  sessions.  For  instance,  at  the  last  summer  assizes  at 
Lewes,  all  the  prisoners  were  sessions  prisoners,  so  that  the  judge  of 
assize  passed  his  time  in  doing  the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Sussex  sessions,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  can  have  had  nothing  to  do. 
In  the  same  way,  some  years  ago — and  I  believe  that  there  has  been 
no  alteration — there  used  to  be  hardly  any  criminal  business  to  be  done 
at  the  Easter  sessions,  because  the  judges  had  just  cleared  the  gaols. 
In  the  same  way  the  winter  assize  constantly  clashes  with  the  January 
sessions.  Hence,  of  the  seven  fixed  appointments  for  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice,  no  less  than  six  are  so  arranged  as  to  interfere 
with  each  other  either  often  or  always. 

If  the  matter  were  considered  on  its  merits,  the  natural  course 
would  be  to  have  four  circuits  and  four  sessions,  and  to  let  the  circuits 
follow  the  sessions  at  a  short  interval,  so  that  every  person  who  com- 
mitted any  offence  would  always  be  tried  in  three  months.  This  would 
differ  little  from  the  present  system  under  which  four  sessions  and 
three  circuits  are  provided  for,  though  at  inconvenient  times. 

Not  only  do  the  assizes  and  sessions  frequently  clash,  but  the 
limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  are  so  drawn  that  the,  two  sets 
of  courts  could  not*  even  if  their  times  for  sitting  were  more  con- 
veniently arranged,  support  and  assist  each  other  nearly  as  much  as 
they  might. 

The  line  is  drawn  (practically)  by  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  38,  which  contains 
a  list  of  offences  not  triable  at  quarter  sessions.  Many  of  them  are 
of  such  rare  occurrence  that  the  prohibition  to  the  sessions  to  tiy 
them,  though  reasonable  enough,  hardly  ever  comes  into  operation. 
Such  are  offences  against  the  prerogative,  blasphemy,  and  seditious 
libels.  Others  are  of  such  importance  that  they  must  of  course  be 
reserved  for  the  superior  courts,  as,  for  instance,  treason  and  murder. 
The  provisions  which  really  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  quarter 
sessions  are  those  by  which  they  are  prevented  from  trying  any 
offence  punishable  on  a  first  conviction  by  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Now  many  offences  which  fall  under  this  category  are  often  extremely 
simple,  and  are  followed  not  by  penal  servitude  at  all,  but  by  short 
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terms  of  imprisonment.  Burglary  is  a  strong  illustration  of  this, 
forgery  is  another,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  stealing  post-letters, 
manslaughter,  and  a  variety  of  other  offences.  It  seems  absurd  that 
a  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  should  be  at  liberty  to  try  a  man 
who  breaks  into  a  lonely  vicarage  at  8  p.m.  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  frightens  all  the  inmates,  and  ransacks  the  whole  house ;  and 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  try  a  man  who  at  midday  in  a  large 
town  gets  through  the  window  of  a  church  and  steals  a  money-box ; 
or  a  boy  who  breaks  a  back  window  in  a  street  at  9.15  on  a  summer 
evening  and  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  by  putting  his  hand  through  the 
broken  pane.  Again,  the  quarter  sessions  is  the  court  in  which  cases 
of  theft  and  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  are  usually  tried ;  but 
if  a  person  obtains  money  not  only  by  falsely  pretending  that  he  has 
paid  more  than  he  really  has  paid,  but  by  altering  a  receipt  so  as  to 
prove  that  he  has  done  so,  he  cannot  be  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions,  but 
must  go  to  the  assizes.  His  trial  there  will  be  just  as  simple  a  matter 
as  a  trial  at  the  sessions,  and  he  will  probably  be  punished  less 
severely  than  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  obtaining  the  money  by 
false  pretences.  How  are  these  defects  to  be  remedied,  and  what 
would  be  the  result  of  removing  them  ? 

The  most  natural  course,  I  think,  would  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 
First,  redefine  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assizes  and  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. Then  rearrange  the  times  at  which  the  courts  sit,  so  as  to 
make  the  assizes  follow  the  sessions.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
serious  cases  will  be  taken  at  the  assizes  after  the  gaols  have  been 
cleared  of  the  less  important  cases  at  the  sessions.  How  then  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  sets  of  courts  ? 

After  much  study  of  the  definitions  of  crimes  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  though  it  is  possible  to  frame  definitions  which  will 
make  the  law  clear,  consistent,  and  short,  it  is  impossible  to  frame 
any  definition  which  will  not  cover  acts  involving  almost  every 
imaginable  shade  of  moral  guilt  and  social  danger. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  a  corresponding  latitude  must  be  left  in 
the  power  of  inflicting  punishment.  Manslaughter,  to  take  a  strong 
instance,  may  be  all  but  murder,  and  may  be  all  but  accident ;  and 
even  if  the  offence  were  so  defined  (as  probably  it  ought  to  be)  as  to 
distinguish  between  killing  by  culpable  negligence  and  killing  by 
violence  intended  to  hurt  but  not  to  kill,  still  the  circumstances  of 
such  negligence  or  violence  would  vary  to  an  extent  which  would  be 
represented  in  punishment  by  the  difference  between  penal  servitude 
for  life  and  a  fine.  So  with  regard  to  forgery.  It  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  by  words  between  the  offence  of  a  stupid  cook 
who,  in  order  to  conceal  petty  pilfering,  makes  a  clumsy  alteration 
in  a  book  receipted  by  a  tradesman,  and  the  offence  of  a  clever 
secretary  or  cashier  who  robs  his  employer  perhaps  of  thousands  of 
pounds  by  a  forgery  precisely  similar  in  principle.     The  one  offence 
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might  deserve  penal  servitude  for  life,  the  other  three  months'  hard 
labour ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  definition  of  the  offence  of 
forgery  which  would  not  include  both  acts,  or  to  describe  the  thing 
forged  otherwise  than  as  an  accountable  receipt.  The  result  is  that 
the  line  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  and  that  of  the 
superior  courts  ought  not  to  be  drawn  by  reference  to  definitions  of 
crimes,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which  there  is  no  discretion  as  to 
punishment. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  definition  of  a  crime 
determines  nothing  practically  except  the  maximum  punishment  to 
which  the  defendant  would  upon  conviction  be  liable ;  and  this  is 
only  one,  and  not  the  most  prominent,  of  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  importance  of  criminal  cases  depends.  •  A  trial  for  assault 
may  involve  consequences  momentous  to  the  whole  community. 
The  prosecution  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  resulted  in  a  sentence  of  six 
months'  imprisonment ;  but  it  was  of  far  greater  importance  than 
many  trials  for  murder.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply  illus- 
trations upon  a  point  so  plain. 

If  the  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  by  reference  to  the  technical 
denominations  of  crimes,  it  must  be  drawn  by  means  involving  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  to  individual  cases.  It  is  difficult  to 
suggest  any  neat  and  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  the  object 
might  probably  be  attained  by  care.  In  the  first  place  I  would 
suggest  that,  though  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Session  should  be  allowed 
to  try  nearly  all  common  offences,1  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  sentences  of  more  than,  say,  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  that  magistrates  would  commit  to  the  assizes 
cases  which  they  thought  might  turn  out  to  be  deserving  of  more 
severe  punishment  than  the  sessions  could  inflict.  I  would  not, 
however,  leave  the  subject  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  committing 
magistrates.  Each  case  ought  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  assizes  and  sessions  ought  to  be  made  by 
a  proper  officer.  But  who  should  this  proper  officer  be  ?  Here  we 
come  upon  one  of  the  defects  which  pervades  our  whole  system  for 
the  administration  of  justice — the  want  of  organisation  of  the 
executive  branch  of  it.  We  have  plenty  of  executive  officers.  For 
every  Court  of  Quarter  Session  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  is 
generally  a  leading  solicitor  in  his  county.  For  every  circuit  there 
is  a  staff  of  officers,  the  clerk  of  assize,  the  associate,  the  clerk  of 
arraigns,  and  the  clerk  of  indictments.  There  are  besides  executive 
offices  attached  to  the  superior  courts,  e.g.  the  Crown  Office.  AH 
of  these  officers  and  offices  have  duties  which  are  in  many  instances 

1  There  are  some  few,  e.g.  murder,  libel,  rape,  which  I  would  except  from  their 
jurisdiction  for  obvious  reasons.  Offences  of  rare  occurrence — treason,  for  instance 
—should  of  course  be  reserved  for  the  superior  courts ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
ordinary  routine  of  criminal  justice. 
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of  considerable  importance.  Each,  however,  is  independent  of  all  the 
rest.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  by  a  little  rearrangement  and 
organisation  they  might  be  made  to  discharge  many  duties  which 
would  cause  the  working  of  our  judicial  machinery  to  be  very  much 
steadier  and  more  regular  than  it  is ;  and  in  particular*  they  might 
decide  whether  particular  cases  ought  to  be  tried  at  the  sessions  or 
at  the  assizes,  having  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each. 
With  the  depositions  before  them,  and  with  the  power  of  corre- 
sponding, there  would  be  little  real  difficulty  as  to  this ;  and  the 
matter  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  judges  at 
chambers. 

If  by  this  means  all  the  cases  which  on  any  ground  deserved 
to  be  considered  as  really  important,  and  no  others,  were  tried  at  the 
assizes,  the  result  would  be  that  at  some  of  the  smaller  circuit  towns 
there  would  be  hardly  any,  and  often  no  cases  for  trial,  whilst  the 
number  at  the  larger  places  would  be  reduced.  What  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  would  be  I  cannot  say.  Statistics  are  in  existence 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  precisely  how  many  days 
the  courts  have  sat,  and  how  many  cases  and  what  class  of  cases  they 
have  tried  at  particular  towns.  If  carefully  examined,  they  would  show 
how  much  judicial  time  might  be  saved  in  the  less  busy  and  populous 
parts  of  the  country  by  grouping  together  the  really  important  criminal 
business  of  several  counties  at  single  towns,  instead  of  sending  two 
judges  to  each.  The  experience  also  of  the  autumn  circuit  just  con- 
cluded, and  of  the  winter  circuit  of  last  year,  would  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.  But  till  these  inquiries  are  made,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  even  a  rational  guess  as  to  the  amount  of  judicial  time  which 
would  be  saved  by  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  grouping  the  assize  towns.  As  matters  actually  stand,  I  should 
say  that  on  the  North-Eastern  and  Northern  Circuits  the  judges 
cannot  do  the  work  without  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  commis- 
sioners. On  the  Midland  and  Oxford  Circuits  they  are  more  nearly 
on  a  level  with  it.  On  parts  of  the  South-Eastern  and  Western 
Circuits  they  get  some  spare  days,  and,  I  believe,  seldom  require  the 
help  of  commissioners ;  though  sometimes  they  do.  On  the  two  Welsh 
Circuits  there  is  very  little  business  except  at  Swansea  or  Cardiff 
(as  the  case  may  be)  and  at  Chester. 

*  If  a  similar  function  could  be  discharged  by  corresponding  officers  as  to  the 
venue  of  civil  actions,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage.  At  present  every  plain- 
tiff practically  decides  where  his  action  shall  be  tried.  I  think  the  public  conve- 
nience, as  well  as  what  is  often  no  better  than  his  caprice,  ought  to  be  consulted  in 
the  matter.  By  a  little  arrangement  beforehand,  the  civil  as  well  as  the  criminal 
business  at  the  assizes  might  be  much  more  equally  divided  than  it  is  at  present. 
Why,  e.g.  j  should  eighty  or  ninety  cases  be  allowed  to  be  entered  at  Croydon  when 
there  are  but  eight  or  ten  at  Hertford  ?  In  many  cases  it  would  make  no  real  dif- 
ference to  the  parties  whether  they  tried  at  the  one  place  or  the  other,  and  it  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  public 
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'  '  If  (which  I  do  not  assert  to  be  the  case)  sufficient  judicial  time 
<jouldbe  saved  in  the  less  busy  circuits,  the  best  way  of  using  it  would 
be  to  fonn  an  additional  circuit,  as  it*  is  always  inconvenient  to  all 
-the  parties  concerned  to  have  more  than  two  courts  sitting  at  once, 
and  ae  there  are  hardly  ever  proper  courts  or  other  conveniences  for 
the  purpose.  The  new  circuit  might  be  composed  of  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  'Northumberland,  and  Durham.  It  would  give  two 
judges  plenty  to  do  for  more  than  a  month,  and  both  Yorkshire  alone 
and  Lancashire  alone  would  employ  two  judges,  unassisted  by  com- 
missioners, for  about  six  weeks. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  when  every  possible  arrange- 
ment for  economising  time  has  been  made,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
appoint  new  judges.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  facts,  the  assertion 
sometimes  made  that  the  common  law  judges  are  idle  is  simply 
absurd.  Hardly  any  class  of  men  in  the  community  work  so  con- 
tinuously, and  the  number  of  hours  in  which  they  sit  does  not  admit  of 
muoh  increase*  Judicial  business  cannot  be  done  properly  unless  all 
the  parties  concerned  are  at-  their  best,  and  after  about  seven  hours 
few  juries  are  quite  fresh,  and  a  great  many  judges  and  counsel  are 
-not.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  as  a  rule  desirable  that  courts  should  sit 
before  ten  or  after  five,  the  hours  fixed  bjr  statute  for  the  London  police 
courts.  At  all  events  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  by  which  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  will  be  enabled  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work 
allotted  to  them  without  being  obliged,  as  they  often  are  at  present, 
to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  bar.  Of  course,  if  a  judge  is  disabled 
by  illness  or  occupied  in  public  business  elsewhere,  his  place  must 
be  filled  by  a  substitute  ;  but  the  necessity  for  this  arises  very  rarely, 
whereas  the  system  of  employing  the  services  of  commissioners  has 
for  some  years  been  continually  on  the  increase.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  public  fully  understands  either  the  nature  of  this  system, 
or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  The  Commissions  of  Nisi  Prius, 
Gaol  Delivery,  and  Oyer  and  Terminer,  under  which  the  assizes  are 
held,  are  addressed  to  a  great  number  of  persons.  For  instance,  the 
Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  is  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  who  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  they  were 
asked  to  act  under  it.  All  the  commissions,  however,  are  addressed 
to  the  judges  who  are  to  go  the  circuit,  and  to  all  the  Queen's 
Counsel  who  practise  upon  it.  The  result  is,  that  if  the  judges  are 
unable  to  get  through  the  work,  they  ask  any  Queen's  Counsel  who 
happens  to  be  disengaged  to  assist  them.  To  this  airangenient  there 
was  no  particular  objection  so  long  as  it  was  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  so  frequently  resorted  to  as  to 
become  an  abuse,  certainly  on  some  of  the  circuits,  and  I  believe 
more  or  less  upon  all  of  them*  On  the  Midland  Circuit  and  on  the 
?torth-Eastern  Circuit,  commissioners  have  sat  so  long  and  so  often 
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during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  there  have,  as  a  rule,  been  three  judges  on  the  circuit, 
namely,  two  real  judges  and  one  or  other  of  some  six  or  seven  Queen's 
Counsel.  I  have  myself  sat  for  as  much  as  ten  or  eleven  days  con- 
secutively at  Leeds  trying  both  prisoners  and  causes,  and  often,  though 
not  so  long,  at  York,  Lincoln,  Derby,  and  Warwick.  If  this  had  not 
been  done,  the  business  could  hardly  have  been  got  through  at  alL 

The  objections  to  such  a  practice  are  obvious,  and  I  think 
ought  to  be  fatal  to  it  The  mere  fact  that  it  makes  the  discharge 
of  public  business  of  the  highest  importance  dependent  upon  chance 
services  gratuitously  rendered  by  professional  men  who  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be  disengaged,  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  strong  presumption 
against  it ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  open  to  much  more  serious  objections. 
No  man  ought  to  fill  the  position  of  both  advocate  and  judge  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  The  following  anecdote  sets  this  in  a  stronger 
light  than  any  discussion  of  the  subject.  Whilst  a  prisoner  was  being 
tried  before  a  Commissioner,  the  Solicitor  for  the  defence  asked  his 
Counsel  to  raise  some  frivolous  objection.  The  Counsel  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  Commissioner  would  overrule  it.  The  Solicitor  replied, 
4  Oh  I  he  is  all  right.  I  have  just  given  his  clerk  a  brief.'  The  possi- 
bility that  such  a  thing  should  be  said  or  even  thought  is  to  my  mind 
an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  whole  system.  It  throws  into  the 
background  all  minor  considerations.  But  surely  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  office  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
leaving  the  bench  in  order  to  plead,  it  may  be,  before  one  of  the  very 
counsel  who  have  just  been  pleading  before  him,  or  even  in  order  to 
engage  in  the  rough  encounters  of  the  bar  with  men  to  whom  he  has 
just  before  been  laying  down  the  law  as  a  judge.  The  good  feeling 
and  high  tone  of  honour  which  prevail  at  the  bar  no  doubt  go  far  to 
neutralise  the  evils  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  produced 
by  such  a  system,  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  alter  its  essential 
character.  Of  course  no  blame  can  attach  either  to  the  judges  or  to 
the  counsel,  who  work  the  system  by  the  only  means  available  to  them 
as  matters  stand ;  but  its  existence  is  not  the  less  an  evil  which  ought 
to  be  remedied,  and  I  think  it  could  be  remedied  by  the  means  I  have 
pointed  out. 

Objections  to  the  proposal  of  grouping  assize  towns,  founded 
on  the  expenses  of  witnesses  and  the  like,  would  of  course  have 
to  be  considered  by  persons  conversant  with  the  details,  but  one 
objection  often  made  to  it  appears  to  me  unfounded.  It  is  that  the 
local  administration  of  justice  in  a  way  which  appeals  to  some 
extent  to  the  imagination,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  many  striking 
associations,  is  in  itself  highly  popular,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
preserved,  and  that  the  proposed  arrangement  would  interfere  with  it. 
I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  one  can,  that  a  system  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  which  is  at  once  the  object  of  great  interest  and  deep 
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respect,  is  in  itself  an  invaluable  possession,  the  dignity  and  impres- 
siveness  of  which  ought  on  no  account  to  be  impaired ;  but  the  pro- 
posals would,  if  adopted,  tend  not  to  diminish,  but  greatly  to  increase, 
all  that  is  really  striking  and  impressive  in  our  present  system.  An 
assize  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  important  criminal  cases 
are  tried  out  by  a  good  judge  is  one  of  the  mo3t  characteristic  sights 
to  be  seen  in  England;  and  to  be  present  at  and  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  say,  as  a  juryman,  is  a  piece  of  education  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  ceremonial  with  which  the  judges  are  attended  is 
not,  I  think,  at  all  beyond  what  the  intrinsic  importance  of  their 
functions  justifies  and  indeed  requires,  but  the  present  system  is  so 
arranged  as  occasionally  to  make  it  look  rather  absurd.  I  have  been 
present  at  an  assize  where  the  judge,  the  sheriff,  the  grand  jury,  a 
full  panel  of  common  jurymen,  and  many  other  persons,  were  brought 
together  to  try  one  little  boy  for  an  offence  for  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  tried  at  sessions,  and  which  was  sought  to  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses,  one  a  policeman.  If  the  criminals  of  three  or  four  counties 
were  collected  together  at  one  central  place,  there  would  always  be 
something  for  the  grand  and  petty  juries  to  do,  and  something  for  the 
public  to  see  and  hear ;  but  the  whole  is  turned  into  an  idle  pageant 
if  the  judge  in  his  robes,  the  sheriff  <in  his  uniform,  the  officers  with 
their  solemn  proclamations  and  elaborate  parchments,  have  nothing 
to  do  which  deserves  to  be  called  business. 

If  it  is  said  that  under  the  present  system  every  part  of  the 
country  witnesses  the  administration  of  justice  twice  a  year,  and  that 
this  could  not  be  under  the  system  proposed,  the  answer  is,  that  if 
the  counties  were  grouped  for  assize  purposes,  and  if  there  were 
four  assizes  a  year,  every  town  so  grouped  might  witness  at  least 
one  really  interesting  assize  in  the  year  instead  of  two  of  less  interest. 
Suppose,  e.g.,  that  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester  were 
grouped  together.  The  assizes  might  be  held  at  Nottingham  in  the 
winter,  Lincoln  in  the  spring,  Leicester  in  the  summer,  and  Derby  in 
the  autumn.  On  each  occasion  mattere  of  interest  and  importance 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  tried.  The  grand  and  petty  jurymen 
would  be  summoned  less  often  than  at  present,  though  their  work  at 
each  assize  would  be  more  important;  the  judges  and  the  bar  would 
have  far  less  travelling,  and  their  work  would  be  more  regular  and 
steadier  than  it  now  is. 

One  further  observation  arises  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  No 
doubt  an  objection  would  be  felt  to  extending  the  powers  of  the 
Courts  of  Quarter  Session  without  doing  something  to  improve  them. 
This  might  be  easily  and  cheaply  brought  about  by  allowing  the 
justices  to  appoint,  and  perhaps  in  certain  cases  empowering  the 
Home  Secretary  to  require  them  to  appoint,  paid  chairmen  or 
assistant  judges  (to  take  the  title  of  the  paid  Chairman  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Sessions).     Any  number  of  perfectly  well-qualified  men  of 
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experience  and  standing  at  the  bar  would  regard  it  as  an  honour  U> 
acoept  such  a  position  at  a  very  moderate  salary.  A  Recorderehip 
worth  2002.  a  year  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  many  men  who  have 
had  long  experience  and  considerable  success  at  the  bar,  and  to 
preside  over  the  county  magistrates  at  county  sessions  would  gene- 
rally be  a  more  dignified  and  pleasant  position  than  that  of  a  Re- 
corder. A  small  addition  to  the  salary  of  a  county  court  judge 
would  probably  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  accept 
such  an  office*  The  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  would  make  some 
rearrangements  necessary  as  to  civil  business.  I  cannot  now  enter 
upon  this  subject,  but  there  would  be  no  very  serious  difficulty. 
Two  circuits  a  year  are  quite  enough  for  the  civil  business  which  has 
to  be  done  at  most  of  the  circuit  towns,  and  the  advantage  of  group- 
ing the  towns  would  probably  be  even  greater,  whilst  the  difficulty 
would  be  less  than  in  regard  to  criminal  business. 

Whether  this  plan  or  some  other  is  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that 
something  must  be  done,  for  the  existing  system  may  be  said  to  have 
broken  down.     Parliament  last  summer  expressed  so  decided  a  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  having  four  circuits  instead  of  three,  that  a  fourth 
circuit  had  to  be  held,  and  was  provided  for  by  appointing  three 
commissioners  who  tried  the  less  important  cases,  whilst  four  judges 
went  about  from  place  to  place  trying  all  the  cases  of  murder  and 
some  others.     Probably  this  was  as  good  an  arrangement  as  could  be 
made  by  way  of  a  make-shift,  but  it  cannot  have  been  intended  as 
a  complete  and  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty.    The  frequent 
repetition  of  such  a  proceeding  would  involve  the  establishment  of 
an  inferior  order  of  judges,  who,  during  part  of  the  year,  would  be 
practising  barristers  and  during  other  parts  of  the  year  judges  of  assize, 
holding  their  appointments  on  a  strangely  precarious  tenure,  as  under 
the  existing  law  they  could  be  appointed  only  from  circuit  to  circuit. 
I  do  not  think  such  an  arrangement  would  be  found  to  be  acceptable 
either  to  the  profession  or  to  the  public,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  found  in  the  long  run  to  secure  the  sort  of  services  which  the  public 
would  expect  and  to  which  they  are  entitled.    To  say  nothing  of  some 
minor  inconveniences,  the  arrangement  appears  faulty  in  principle. 
If  a  man  is  to  act  habitually  as  a  judge  of  assize,  he  surely  ought  to 
be  put  upon  a  footing  at  least  as  independent  as  that  of  the  judge  of 
a  county  court.     The  appointment  should  be  permanent  and  suffi- 
ciently ^ell  paid  to  induce  men  at  the  head  of  the  profession  to  give 
up  their  circuit  business  in  order  to  accept  it.     I  do  not,  however, 
think  any  arrangement  good  which  leaves  a  man  hovering  between 
two  scarcely  consistent  professions,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  on  every  ground  to  establish  judicial  places  which  no 
man  of  marked  ability  would  accept  unless  he  hoped  for  promotion, 
and  such  hopes  ought  not  to  be  excited.     Hitherto  the  practice,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  has  been  that  a  man  who  taked  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
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whether  as  a  judge  of  a  superior  court,  a  judge  of  a  county*  court,  or  a 
police  magistrate,  has  reached  the  end  of  his  career.  -  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  absolute  independence  of  judicial  officers  of  all  sorts. 
Is  it  wise  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  in  upon  this  rule  ? 

By  the  system  which  I  suggest/  all  these  difficulties  would  be 
avoided.  All  offenders  would  be  tried  within  three  months  of  their 
committal.  The  common  run  of  cases  would  be  disposed  of  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  presided  over  by  men  of  the  position  and  experience 
of  fiecorders,  paid  for  their  duties  partly  by  real  importance  and  dig- 
nity, partly  by  salaries,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  would  be  very 
trifling.  Keserved  cases  would  be  tried  by  the  judges  of  the  superior 
oourts,  who  would  have  proper  time  for  the  purpose.  They  would 
thus  be  able  to  try  criminal  cases  with  all  the  circumstances  of  de- 
liberation and  dignity  which  are  associated  with  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  this  country. 

I  now  pass  to  the  other  subjects  mentioned,  namely,  the  practice 
of  excluding  the  prisoner  himself  from  all  but  a  passive  share  in  the 
proceedings,  or,  to  use  the  common  phrase, '  closing  his  mouth ;,'  and 
the  absence  of  any  effective  system  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases. 
From  time  to  time,  at  irregular  and  often  considerable  intervals,  these 
topics  attract  attention  in  consequence  of  the  incidents  of  some  trial 
which  takes  hold  of  the  public  imagination.  The  Penge  case  caused 
each  of  them  to  be  considerably  discussed  two  or  three  months  ago, 
just  as  the  trial  of  Dr.  Smethurst  did  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  Of 
the  Penge  case  I  will  say  nothing.  On  the  general  question  I  have 
something,  though  little  to  alter  in  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject 
an  many  occasions  and  in  many  forms,  but  particularly  in  a  book 
which  I  published  in  1863,  entitled  A  General  View  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England.  Varied  experience,  however,  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  has  perhaps  given  me  a  better  right  to  express  an  opinion  than 
I  had  at  that  time,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  considerable  number 
of  the  readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  are  acquainted  with,  or  have 
the  means  of  referring  to,  the  work  mentioned. 

The  existing  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  interrogation  of  accused 
persons  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The  only  questions 
which,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  can  legally  be 
asked  of  such  a  person  are  two.  Before  he  is  committed  the  magis- 
trate, in  a  form  prescribed  by  statute,  asks  him  Whether,  having 
heard  the  evidence  against  him,  he  wishes  to  say  anything?  and 
cautions  him  that,  if  he  does,  what  he  says  will  be  taken  down  and 
may  be  given  in  evidence  at  his  trial.  At  the  trial  itself  he  is  asked 
Whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  So  far  has  scrupulosity  about 
this  matter  gone,  that  some  well-meaning  persons  have  seriously  pro- 
posed that  this  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  asked  only  whether  he  wishes  to  be  tried  or  prefers  to  plead  guilty. 
He  is  not  competent  to  give  evidence,  and  if  he  is  defended  by 
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counsel  lie  is  not  even  allowed  to  make  any  statement  in  addition  to 
his  counsel's  speech. 

The  objections  to  this  state  of  the  law  are  so  obvious  and  so 
strong  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  them.  If  the  object  of  a 
criminal  trial  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  why  debar  yourself  by  elaborate 
precautions  from  access  to  what  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  of  all 
sources  of  information  the  best  informed  ?  If  the  object  of  a  criminal 
trial  is  not  to  ascertain  the  truth,  what  is  its  object  ?  The  answer  to 
this,  as  to  all  such  questions,  is  that  the  question,  What  ought  to 
exist  ?  can  hardly  be  answered  satisfactorily  till  we  have  answered  the 
previous  question — How  did  the  existing  state  of  things  come  into 
being  ?  When  this  question  is  answered,  it  becomes  comparatively 
easy  to  deal  with  the  other. 

Condensed  to  the  highest  degree,  the  history  of  English  criminal 
trials  is  somewhat  as  follows.  In  the  very  earliest  period  of  our  history 
the  minute  and  careful  scrutiny  of  facts  to  which  we  are  now  accus- 
tomed was  practically  unknown.  Such  a  proceeding,  for  instance,  as 
the  trial  of  Orton,  would  have  been  physically  impossible  in  an  age 
when  there  was  no  writing-paper,  and  when  only  a  very  few  people 
could  have  used  it  if  it  had  existed.  It  would  indeed  have  been  all 
but  impossible  to  hold  such  a  trial  without  the  assistance  of  printing, 
and  these  physical  difficulties  would  have  been  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  intellectual  difficulty  of  classifying  vast  masses  of  assertions 
according  to  their  logical  relation,  and  weighing  their  value  in 
critical  scales.  Such  operations  become  possible  only  when  the  nature 
and  the  value  of  scientific  methods  of  investigating  matters  of  fact 
have  been  made  familiar  to  educated  men  by  their  use  in  natural 
philosophy,  history,  and  criticism.  Before  and  for  some  time  after 
the  Conquest  our  ancestors  relied  upon  compurgations  and  ordeals. 
The  accused  was  to  bring  so  many  people  to  swear  to  his  innocence. 
If  he  could  not,  or  if  he  was  accused  more  than  once,  or  if  his  com- 
purgators were  suspected  of  perjury,  he  *  ceased  to  be  oath-worthy, 
and  became  ordeal-worthy.'  He  had  to  be  thrown  into  a  pool  of  water. 
If  he  sank  he  was  innocent  (but  I  have  some  doubt  whether  he  was 
not  left  to  drown).  If  he  floated  he  was  hung,  or  at  one  time 
blinded  and  otherwise  mutilated.  By  degrees  these  barbarous  ex- 
pedients were  supplanted  by  the  inquest,  which  was  qualified  to  some 
extent  by  the  trial  by  battle.  The  essence  of  the  inquest  was  that 
questions  of  guilt  and  innocence  were  decided  on  the  sworn  reports 
of  what  might  be  called  ex  officio  witnesses.  The  verdicts  of  juries 
proceeded  upon  their  personal  knowledge,  whether  immediate  or  de- 
rived from  hearsay,  of  the  offences  committed  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. Such  a  mode  of  procedure  was  so  rough  that  it  probably 
never  existed  in  its  very  crudest  shape.  Jurymen  must  always  have 
to  some  extent  examined  others  besides  testifying  themselves.  By 
degrees  they  came  to  rely  altogether  upon  the  evidence,  and  ceased 
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to  be  in  any  sense  witnesses.  The  change  took  place  silently,  but 
must  have  been  complete  by  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  ordinary  form  of  a  criminal  trial  was,  with 
some  few  exceptions  (the  most  important  of  which  was  the  absence 
of  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  supposing  him  to  be  accused  of  felony),  very 
much  what  it  is  now.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  gives  an  account  of  the  trials  of  the  sixteenth 
century  which,  with  some  few  alterations,  would  stand  for  a  perfectly 
accurate  account  of  a  trial  at  the  present  day. 

One  of  these  exceptions,  however,  bears  upon  this  very  point  of 
interrogating  the  prisoner.  The  following  short  extract*  is  worth 
reading: — 

The  judge  .  .  .  asketh  first  the  party  robbed  if  he  knows  the  prisoner,  and  biddeth 
him  look  upon  him.  He  saith  '  Tea.'  The  prisoner  sometimes  saith  '  Nay.'  The 
party  pursuant  giveth  good  signs,  verbi  gratia.  '  I  know  thee  well  enough.  Thou 
robbedst  me  in  such  a  place,  thou  beatedst  me,  thou  tookest  away  my  horse  from 
me,  and  my  purse.  Thou  hadst  such  a  coat  and  such  a  man  in  thy  company/  The 
thief  will  say  '  No/  and  so  they  stand  awhile  in  altercation. 

The  trials  thus  ran  into  the  shape  of  altercations  between  the  pro- 
secutor and  the  accused,  and  this  must  of  necessity  have  involved 
a  very  effective  cross-examination  of  the  prisoner.  That  it  did  so  in 
point  of  feet  is  proved  by  the  earliest  reports  preserved  to  us  of  trials  of 
importance.  The  first  of  these  which  goes  into  any  detail  is  the  trial 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton 4  for  his  supposed  complicity  in  the  rising 
of  Wyatt  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  (April  17, 1554).  The  whole 
trial  is  a  prolonged  debate  between  Throckmorton,  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  and  the  judges.  The  prisoner  was  closely  pressed  and  questioned 
on  every  point  of  the  case.  Not  only  did  he  not  complain  of  this  or  treat 
it  as  oppressive,  but  he  begged  as  a  favour  that  he  might  *  answer 
particularly  to  the  matters  objected  against'  him  because  his  memory 
was  weakened  by  imprisonment.  All  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  this  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  trial  of  Udall,6  a  Puritan 
minister  accused  of  being  the  author  of  Martin  Marprelate.    He 

>  Smith's  Commonwealth  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  striking  books  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry.  It  was  written  when  the  author  was  ambassador  in  France,  in 
order  to  give  the  French  civil  lawyers  a  due  notion  of  the  merits  of  the  common 
law  as  compared  with  their  own  procedure  based  upon  Roman  law.  It  is  full  of 
animation  and  vigour,  and  speaks  up  for  the  common  law  with  a  heartiness  which 
is  welcome  in  these  days,  when  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Roman  law  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  discredit  poured  upon  English  law  by  Bentham  and  his  followers  on 
the  other,  have  combined  to  obscure  the  extraordinary  merits  of  our  own  system. 
The  old-fashioned  brags  about  the  wisdom  of  the  law  of  England  no  doubt  required 
considerable  discounting,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  in  substance  the  greatest  repository 
of  practical  wisdom  and  strong  common  sense  in  the  world; 

*  State  Trial*,  i.  869. 

*  Ibid.  1271. 
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obstinately  refused  to  answer  any  questions  before  the  Privy  Council, 
denying  their  right  to  interrogate  him ;  but  when  he  was  tried  at 
Croydon  Assizes  he  not  only  made  no  objection  to  being  questioned,  but 
asked,  as  Throckmorton  did,  that  he  might  answer  each  point  separately, 
lest,  *  my  memory  being  overwhelmed  with  multitude  of  matter,  I 
should  forget  to  answer  some  points  of  importance.'  The  trial  then 
runs  into  a  regular  dispute  between  Udall,  Daulton  6  (the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution),  and  the  presiding  judges.  Up  to  the  very  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  practice  continued,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  appears  to  have  been  given  up  so  far  as  the 
trial  was  concerned.  In  the  preliminary  proceedings  the  practice  of 
examining  the  prisoner  continued  longer.  It  rested  upon  a  distinct 
statutory  foundation.  The  statute  1  and  2  Ph.  and  Ma.,  c.  13,  s.  4, 
directed  the  magistrates  to  take  the  *  examination  '  of  persons  accused 
of  felony ;  and  this  was  held  to  justify  putting  questions  to  them. 
The  right  existed  down  to  the  year  1848,  though  the  practice  had  been 
disapproved  of.  The  matter  is  at  present  regulated  by  the  statute 
11  and  12  Vic,  c.  42,  s.  18. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  what  was  the  reason  of  so  important  a  change, 
made  (in  the  case  of  the  final  trial)  silently  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  statute  or  judicial  decision.  I  believe  that  the  change 
may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  final  triumph  of  a  feeling  which 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  our  history,  excessive  jealousy  of  the 
procedure  founded  upon  the  version  of  the  Roman  law  which  prevailed 
all  over  the  Continent,  and  which  in  this  country  was  associated  with 
arbitrary  power  in  two  of  its  most  unpopular  forms. 

The  ancient  Roman  law  deals  in  a  very  cursory  manner  with  the 
subject  of  evidence ;  but  that  curious  hybrid  product  which  was  known 
as  Roman  law  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  full  of  elaborate  speculations  7  of 
the  most  unprofitable  kind  upon  this  subject.  To  this  source  are  owing 
most  of  the  rules  as  to  plena  probatio,  semirplenaprobatio,  suppletory 
oaths,  and  other  matter  of  the  same  sort  which  exercised  such  an  injuri- 
ous influence  over  the  laws  of  many  continental  countries.  The  effect 
of  these  speculations  was  as  follows.  A  crime  had  to  be  proved  by  two 
eye-witnesses,  but,  if  they  were  not  to  be  had,  circumstances  of  strong 
suspicion  were  held  to  justify  the  torture  of  the  suspected  person,  and 
a  confession  so  extorted  was  considered  equivalent  in  connection  with 
such  circumstances  to  full  proof.  The  continental  civilians  thus 
required  a  higher  standard  of  proof  than  the  English  common  lawyers, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  it  they  resorted  to  a  practice  which  the  English 
people  in  general  regarded  with  horror.  Though  not  unfrequently 
practised  in  England  at  certain  periods,  torture  was  never  legal 

*  Was  he  the  author  of  Dalton's  Justice  ? 

'  Menochius  and  Mascardus  are  the  best  known  authors  on  this  particular  subject. 
Dr.  Wharton,  the  well-known  American  legal  author,  has  a  very  interesting  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Southern  Lam  Review  (published  at  St.  Louis)  for  Slay  1877. 
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amongst  us,  and  a  good  deal  of  rather  tawdry  boasting  (proceeding  in 
part  on  the  odd  assumption  that  excessive  fear  of  physical  pain  is  a 
conclusive  proof  of  physical  courage)  is  to  be  found  in  Fortescue  and 
other  old  books. 

The  English,  however,  disliked  the  procedure  of  the  civilians,  not 
only  because  it  was  connected  with  torture,  but  because  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  Star  Chamber.  In  each  of 
these  the  procedure  was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  civil  law ;  in  each 
the  accused  was  forced  to  answer  specifically  to  whatever  was  alleged 
against  him,  not  indeed  bj  torture,  but  by  what  was  known  as  the 
ex  offimo  oath,  which  was  required  under  pain  of  imprisonment  of  all 
defendants,  and  by  which  they  were  required  to  swear  to  make  true 
answer  to  all  demands  made  of  them.  In  opposition  to  this  claim,  it 
was  declared  to  be  a  maxim  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  forced  to  accuse  himself,  and  I  think  it  most  probable 
that  the  practice  of  questioning  prisoners  died  out  by  degrees  under 
the  influence  of  the  popular  hatred  which  had  destroyed  the  courts  of 
the  procedure  of  which  it  had  been  the  distinguishing  feature. 
Though  instances  of  it  may  be  found  as  late  as  the  year  1692,  it 
was  not  nearly  so  common  after  the  time  of  Charles  I.  as  it  was  before, 
nor  was  it  conducted  at  all  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  practice  was  in  accordance  with  other 
ports  of  the  English  law.  Many  reasons,  too  long  to  be  referred 
to  here,  have  caused  English  criminal  trials  to  assume  by  degrees  the 
character  of  civil  actions,  in  which  the  prosecutor  is  the  plaintiff  and 
the  prisoner  the  defendant,  and  in  which  the  nominal  plaintiff — the 
Crown— is  really  altogether  unconcerned.  Till  very  lately  the  parties 
to  on  action  were  incompetent  to  testify,  and  as  the  rules  of  evidence 
are  substantially  the  same  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases,  the  rule  that 
a  party  was  not  a  competent  witness  easily  passed  into  a  practice 
which  practically  forbade  the  interrogation  of  the  prisoner.  It  was 
during  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  rules  of  evidence  assumed 
their  present  shape,  and  during  the  same  period  the  practice  of 
interrogating  prisoners  was  finally  abandoned.  When  in  our  own.' 
days  parties  were  made  competent  witnesses  in  civil  cases,  it  was 
expressly  enacted  that  the  new  law  should  not  extend  to  persons  sub- 
jected to  criminal  accusations,  or  to  their  husbands  or  wives. 

i  Such  is  the  history  of  the  present  law,  told  shortly.  It  shows 
that  our  present  system  was  never  established  by  any  express  or  de- 
liberate act  of  legislation,  either  parliamentary  or  judicial ;  that  it 
cannot  even  be  said  to  be  ancient ;  that  it  is  probably  due  to  a 
jealousy  of  despotic  power,  the*  exciting  causes  of  which  have  now 
passed  away ;  and  lastly  that  it  is  maintained  after  the  rule  of  evidence 
which  was  regarded  as  its  main  justification  has  been  deliberately 
altered  on  the  ground  that  it  was  found  by  experience  to  be  mis- 
chievous..   These  considerations  do.  away  with  any  presumption  in 
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favour  of  the  rule  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  raised  by  the  feet 
of  its  existence,  and  show  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  considered  on 
its  merits. 

When  the  subject  is  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  dispute  that  prisoners  ought  to  be  questioned.  The 
commonest  experience  shows  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  this  must 
be  an  advantage  to  an  innocent  and  a  disadvantage  to  a  guilty  person. 
An  innocent  man  may  often  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  an  explanation 
of  the  various  circumstances  which  make  against  him,  if  he  is  left  to 
find  out  for  himself  in  what  respects  they  are  suspicious,  and  is 
obliged  to  throw  his  defence  into  the  form  of  a  connected  statement* 
The  very  fact  that  he  is  innocent  will  often  make  it  difficult  for  a 
person  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
guilty,  and  will  thus  make  it  far  more  difficult  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  for  him  to  give  explanations  necessary  to  establish  his 
innocence* 

Many  years  ago  a  party  of  men  were  tried  three  times  over  on 
separate  charges  arising  out  of  the  same  facte.  On  their  first  trial 
they  defended  themselves  faintly  and  in  so  confused  a  manner  that  no 
one  could  appreciate  the  point  of  the  defence.  At  the  second  trial 
they  brought  it  out  rather  better.  At  the  third  trial  they  fully 
understood  the  bearings  of  the  facts,  and  defended  themselves  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  though  all  were  convicted,  the  judge  saw  great 
reason  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  some  of  them ;  and  on  further  inquiry  the 
innocence  of  some  was  proved,  and  they  received  a  free  pardon.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  if  they  had  been  questioned  at  the  trial,  the  men 
who  were  ultimately  pardoned  would  have  been  acquitted  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  indeed  too  clear  to  be  insisted  upon  that  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  out  the  truth  must  be  favourable  to  the 
innocent  and  unfavourable  to  the  guilty ;  and  so  plain  is  this  that  the 
only  question  which  presents  any  real  difficulty  is  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  ought  to  be  provided  for. 

The  proposal  most  commonly  made  is  that  prisoners  should  be 
rendered  competent  witnesses  in  criminal,  as  they  already  are  in 
civil  cases.  There  is  an  objection  to  this  which  has  always  appeared  to 
me  very  weighty.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  treat  a  prisoner 
as  a  witness  for  all  purposes.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
punish  him  for  giving  false  evidence.  If  a  prisoner  were  to  be  so 
punished,  every  one  who  was  convicted  of  any  crime  which  he  denied 
would  have  to  be  re-tried  for  perjury  in  denying  it.  In  other  words 
every  person  who  committed  a  crime  would  be  put  under  a  legal 
obligation  to  confess  it  under  the  penalty  of  being  sent  to  penal 
servitude.  Such  a  law  could  never  be  executed.  It  would  shock  a 
sentiment,  none  the  less  powerful  for  not  being  altogether  rational, 
that  even  a  guilty  man  has  a  sort  of  right  to  defend  himself  freely 
and  fully.    Moreover,  it  would  be  almost  equally  objectionable  to  allow 
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a  prisoner  to  be  dealt  with  as  ordinary  witnesses  are  dealt  with  in  the 
matter  of  cross-examination  to  credit.  A  man  is  accused  of  a  crime. 
He  denies  it,  perhaps  truly,  upon  his  oath.  Is  the  mere  circumstance 
of  his  being  subjected  to  one  accusation  to  be  made  to  involve  the 
consequence  that  he  is  to  be  cross-examined  upon  every  transaction  of 
his  past  life,  upon  the  chance  of  finding  out  something  that  might 
affect  his  credit  ?  To  many  English  readers  a  French  acte  d'accuscu- 
tion,  giving  a  history  of  the  whole  life  and  conversation  of  the  accused 
previous  to  the  charge  made  against  him,  appears  a  revolting  docu- 
ment. If  every  person  accused  of  an  offence  were  liable  to  be  cross- 
examined  as  Mrs.  Bravo,  for  instance,  was  cross-examined,  the  cross- 
examination  would  be  worse  than  any  acte  ^accusation.  It  would 
enable  the  prisoner's  bitter  enemy  to  pry  into  every  detail  of  the 
whole  of  his  life.  By  such  a  change  our  courts  of  criminal  justice 
would  lose  their  humane  and  decorous  appearance,  and  would  be 
tainted  with  a  cruelty  utterly  abhorrent  to  their  whole  character  and 
to  all  their  traditionary  habits.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  cross- 
examination  were  permitted,  and  no  risk  of  punishment  were  incurred 
by  falsehood,  the  prisoner  would  not,  in  reality,  be  a  witness.  He 
would  be  exempted  from  one  strong  motive  for  telling  the  truth  and 
from  one  of  the  most  searching  tests  to  which  a  witness's  credit  can 
be  subjected. 

If  it  is  said  that  these  arguments  imply  that  witnesses  ought  not 
to  be  cross-examined  to  their  credit,  the  answer  is,  that  a  witness  and 
a  prisoner  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing.  The  worst  that  can 
happen  to  a  witness  is  exposure.  A  prisoner  on  his  trial  has  to  dread 
not  merely  shame,  but  conviction,  as  a  result  of  prejudice.  You  show 
that  a  man  accused  of  theft  is  an  habitual  thief,  nominally  in  order 
to  discredit  his  assertion  that  he  did  not  steal  one  particular  thing, 
but  the  effect  of  the  examination  must  of  necessity  be  to  make  the 
jury  convict  him  on  account  of  his  general  bad  character.  To  this 
it  must  be  added  that  though  cross-examination  to  credit  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  due  administration  of  justice,  it  is  at  present 
pushed,  even  as  against  witnesses,  to  a  mischievous  length. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fact  that  a  man  is  placed  on  his  trial,  and 
is  defending  all  that  makes  life  worth  having,  perhaps  even  life  itself, 
must  of  itself  make  his  testimony,  considered  merely  as  testimony,  sim- 
ply valueless.  When  a  disinterested  witness  of  good  character  swears 
that  he  has  seen  and  heard  certain  things,  he  is,  in  the  absence  of 
special  reasons,  believed,  because  experience  shows  that  such  persons 
usually  speak  the  truth  as  far  as  their  memory  and  powers  of  obser- 
vation enable  them  to  do  so.  But,  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
overwhelming  interest  as  that  of  obtaining  an  acquittal,  natural 
disinclination  to  falsehood  goes  for  nothing.  In  weighing  statements 
so  made,  its  influence  may  be  neglected,  and  belief  in  the  matter  stated 
ought  to  depend  upon  its  inherent  probability,  the  way  in  which  it 
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fits  into  and  explains  matters  stated  by  others,  the  inquiries  it 
suggests,  and  other  reasons  of  the  same  sort.  These  considerations 
seem  to  me  to  establish  a  broad  distinction  between  the  statements 
of  an  accused  person  and  evidence  properly  so  called ;  and  I  would 
mark  the  distinction  by  a  corresponding  difference  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  should  be  received.  Let  the  ordinary  witness  testify,  as 
at  present,  under  every  sanction  whieh  can  be  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  his  veracity.  Examine  the  accused  not  as  a  witness,  but 
in  order,  if  he  is  innocent,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
innocence  by  explaining  matters  apparently  suspicious ;  and  in  order, 
if  he  is  guilty,  to  prove  his  guilt  by  showing  that  he  is  unable  to 
give  such  explanations  when  he  has  every  possible  reason  to  do  so, 
and  when  his  attention  is  pointedly  directed  to  the  subject. 

I  have  little  doubt  myself  that  the  few  cases  in  which,  under 
our  present  law,  innocent  people  are  convicted,  are  mostly  to  be 
accounted  for  either  by  wilful  perjury — which,  I  think,  is  less  un- 
common than  many  people  believe — or  else  by  an  omission  to  give 
explanations  the  necessity  for  which  is  notsufficiently  understood  by  the 
persons  accused.  None  but  those  who  constantly  see  it  can  appreciate 
the  gross  stupidity  of  prisoners,  or  the  state  of  abject  helplessness  to 
which  terror  and  the  apparatus  of  courts  of  justice  reduce  them* 
Moreover,  most  of  them  are  very  poor.  The  class  of  solicitors  who 
take  up  their  cases  is  not  a  high  one,  and  the  instructions  given  to 
counsel  (and  the  business  of  defending  of  prisoners  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  either  of  young  or  of  not  very  successful  men)  frequently  consist 
of  a  copy  of  the  depositions,  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  counsel 
and  the  amount  of  his  fee.  The  solicitor  in  a  common  case  often 
takes  little  trouble  in  the  matter.  The  counsel  never  speaks  to  his 
client,  but  makes  the  best  speech  that  occurs  to  him  on  the  evidence; 
and  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  never  oome  out  at  all.  If,  as  happens 
in  a  majority  ^>f  cases,  the  prisoner  is  undefended,  it  is  even  worse.  A 
man  with  a  good  case  if  he  knew  how  to  state  it  may  be  convicted 
merely  because  he  is  frightened,  stupid,  and  called  upon  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  to  make  a  speech — a  thing  which  frightens  many  an 
educated  man  almost  out  of  his  wits  when  he  runs  no  greater  risk 
than. that  of  looking  silly  when  his  health  is  drunk.  The  following 
story,  told  me  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  judges,  ought  to  be 
deeply  pondered  by  those  whom  it  concerns,  for  it  may  be  a  typical 
one : — A  decent-looking  labourer  was  tried  years  ago  at  the  quarter 
sessions  for  stealing  a  pickaxe.  The  owner  proved  that  the  pickaxe 
was  safe  overnight,  and  lost  in  the  morning.  A  pawnbroker  or  dealer 
of  some  kind  proved  that  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  the  pick- 
axe was  sold  to  him  by  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  had  no  questions 
to  afik,  and  made  no  defence*  The  jury  were  told  that  the  rule  of 
law  is,  that  if  a  man  is  found  in  possession  of  stolen  goods  imme- 
diately after  the  theft,  he  must  be  taken  to  be  the  thief  unless  he 
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can  account  for  his  possession  of  the  goods*  They  instantly  convicted 
the  prisoner,  who  was  then  in  due  course  called  upon  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  He  inarticulately  growled 
out  something,  which*  on  further  inquiry  appeared  to  be  this :  *  It's 
very  hand  they  should  say  I  stole  the  axe  when  I  bought  it  from  that 
man  standing  there,'  The  man  referred  to,  on  being  called)  admitted 
that  he  had  sold  the  axe  to  the  prisoner.  The  jury  were  allowed  to 
recall  their  verdict,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  But  one  minute 
more  of  nervous  bewilderment  would  have  sent  him  to  gaol  and  ruined 
his  character  for  life.  Two  questions — 'Did  you  sell  that  axe?' 
*  How  did  you  get  it  ? ' — would  have  cleared  the  matter  up.;  but  the 
man's  liberty  was  all  but  sacrificed  to  a  prudish  fear  of  interfering 
with  it*  In  how  many  cases  the  sacrifice  has  been  completed  no  one 
•will  ever  know ;  but  after  much  prosecuting  and  defending  of  pri- 
soners for  all  sorts  of  crimes  in  former  years,  and  after  trying  a  con* 
siderable  number  in  later  years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  cases  do  occur,  though,  one  may  hope,  not  often. 

Such  being  the  object  for  which  prisoners  ought  to  be  questioned, 
how  ought  it  to  be  done  ?  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  first 
examination  should  be  made  before  the  committing  magistrates. 
Such  a  step  would  make  it  practically  almost  impossible  to  devise 
fraudulent  defences  (false  alibis  for  instance)  between,  the  trial  and 
the  prisoner's  committal.  It  would  also,  in  many  instances,  prevent 
defences  which  an  unassisted  prisoner  would  never  think  of  raising* 
In  most  instances  a  guilty  man's  advisers  make  a  far  better  defence 
for  him  than  he  would  make  for  himself.  They  stand  upon  defects 
in  the  case  for  the  Crown,  instead  of  admitting  the  matter  charged 
and  attempting  to  explain  it  away,  as  he  would  in  many  cases  be 
sure  to  do.  The  best  advice  which  can  possibly  be  given  to  a  guilty 
man  is  to  hold  his  tongue,  or,  as  they  say, '  reserve  his  defence,'  and 
this  is  just  the  reason  why  the  magistrates  ought  to  question  him. 

At  the  trial  I  think  the  prisoner  should,  at  the  end  of  the  case 
against  him,  be  invited  to  say  whatever  he  pleased,  even  though  he 
might  be  defended  by  counsel.  I  would  allow  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  to  cross-examine  him  on  his  statement  or  if  he  kept  silence, 
and  I  would  also  allow  the  judge  and  the  jury  to  interpose  at  any 
time  any  questions  they  thought  fit  to  ask.  I  would  allow  his  own 
counsel  to  re-examine  him.  It  admits  of  some  doubt  whether  the 
whole  of  the  examination  ought  not  to  be  conducted  by  the  judge 
and  jury,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  counsel  on  each  side.  Something, 
at  all  events,  may  be  said  for  adopting  this  plan  in  cases  where  a 
prisoner  is  not  defended  by  counsel ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  in  one 
way  or  another  I  think  the  prisoner  ought  in  every  case  to  be  called 
upon  to  tell  his  own  story  and  to  be  questioned  as  to  its  truth,  and 
that  not  in  the  character  of  an  ordinary  witness,  but  in  order  that 
the  best  and  most  natural  of  all  conceivable  tests  may  be  applied  for 
discovering  whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty. 
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A  strong  and  natural  prejudice  against  such  a  proposal  has  been 
created  by  the  impression  which  prevails  that  this  practice  has  led 
to  oppression  in  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  in  France.    I 
think,  though  with  the  reserve  which  becomes  every  one  in  judging 
of  foreign  institutions  with  which  he  is  imperfectly  acquainted,  that 
French  criminal  procedure  would  be  regarded  in  this  country  as  in- 
tolerable.   In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  system,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole.  Trial  by  jury,  and  the  principle  of  leaving  the 
regulation  of  the  procedure  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor  and  prisoner 
respectively,  are  the  roots  out  of  which  the  whole  English  system  has 
grown.    Trial  by  jury  is  in  France  grafted  upon  a  system  in  which 
it  is  quite  out  of  place.     It  is  impossible  to  study  either  the  Code 
d'liiatruction  CrimineUe  or  to  hear,  or  read  accounts  of,  the  trials 
which  take  place  under  its  provisions,8  without  seeing  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  system  is  derived  from  the  times  before  the  Revolution, 
when  evidence  was  collected  by  torture.    You  may  force  a  man  to 
confess  either  by  squeezing  his  legs  between  wedges  till  he  confesses, 
or  by  keeping  him   in  solitary   confinement  for  months  together, 
worrying  him  by  interrogatories  held  in  secret  and  founded  upon 
evidence  taken  also  in  secret  behind  his  back.    The  principle  of  the 
two  processes  is  precisely  the  same,  namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  take  possession  of  suspected  people,  lock  them  up  in 
gaol,  and  make  their  lives  a  burden  to  them,  until  they  satisfy  the 
authorities  either  that  they  are  innocent,  or  that  nothing  more  is  to 
be  got  out  of  them  in  the  way  of  admitting  that  they  are  guilty.    A 
French  Cour  d Assise  is  a  sort  of  open  confessional,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  preparations  have  been  made  by  the  proceedings 
of  a  confessional  held  in  private,  the  priest  (i.e.  the  juge  <Pwi- 
struction)  being  armed  with* the  power  of  keeping  his  penitent  in 
solitary  confinement  till  he  considers  that  he  has  got  as  near  as  he 
is  likely  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  penitent's  heart.     It  is  not 
the  power  of  asking  questions  of  prisoners,  but  the  power  of  ex- 
torting answers  to  those  questions,  which  makes  the  French  system 
so  oppressive.     Much,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the  temperament 
of  the  people.     The  mobile,  excitable,  passionate  nature  of  the  French 
is  not  favourable  to  fair  play  as   we  understand  it.    Judges  and 
public  prosecutors  get  to  look  on  accused  persons  as  enemies  to 
society  to  be  crushed  and   hunted  down.     They  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  force  which  is  on  the  side 
of  society,  or  to  feel  that  deep  considerate  pity  which  I  think 
comes  over  most  English  people,  and  not  a  few  English  lawyers,  how- 
ever fierce  they  may  look,  when  they  have  before  them  a  poor  wretch 

*  See  several  of  such  trials  minutely  described  in  my  General  View  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England.  M.  Gaboriau's  novels,  published  long  afterwards,  seem  to  me,  as 
indeed  do  many  of  Balzac's,  to  give  a  much  better  account  of  French  trials  than  any 
English  novelist  has  ever  succeeded  in  giving  of  English  trials. 
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who,  whatever  his  crimes  may  be,  is  fighting  for  his  life — sometimes 
literally — against  terrible  odds.  Judges  or  counsel  who  are  harsh  to 
prisoners,  however  vile,  or  cunning,  or  impudent,  are  as  much  in  the 
wrong  as  a  strong  man  who  strikes  a  little  child  or  a  sick  woman, 
and  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  in  this  country  as  it  is  there 
is  not  much  more  reason  to  fear  the  one  scandal  than  the  other.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  much,  if  any,  real  danger  that  any  arrange- 
ment which  might  be  made  for  questioning  prisoners  would  seriously 
affect  this  noble  characteristic  of  English  courts  of  justice.  If  it 
did,  the  price  would  certainly  be  far  too  heavy  to  pay  for  any  advantage 
which  could  be  obtained  by  it. 

The  last  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  that  of  appeal  in 
criminal  cases.  The  defects  of  the  present  system  are  so  great  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  either  denies  or  even  underrates  them. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  whenever  serious  doubt  is  thrown  on  the 
propriety  of  a  given  conviction,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  called 
upon,  usually  by  popular  clamour,  to  overrule  the  verdict  of  a  jury  by 
his  own  private  opinion,  formed  on  grounds  which  are  never  made 
public,  and  on  evidence  given  under  no  sanction,  after  which  he  has 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  free  pardon  for  guilt  on  the  ground 
that  the  guilty  man  is  innocent. 

The  only  serious  question  arising  upon  this  state  of  things  is :  What 
is  the  most  appropriate  remedy  ?  The  choice  lies  between  two  courses. 
Either  a  person  convicted  of  crime  ought  to  be  allowed  to  move  for  a 
new  trial,  as  may  be  done  by  the  unsuccessful  party  in  a  civil  action, 
or  some  sort  of  Court  of  Appeal  upon  the  facts  must  be  instituted.  In 
the  work  already  referred  to  I  gave  at  considerable  length  my  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  latter  would  be  the  better  course  of  the  two. 
Further  experience  and  reflection  have  led  me  to  change  that  opinion. 
The  principal  reason  which  formerly  led  me  to  prefer  a  Court  of 
Appeal  was  that  the  most  important  class  of  criminal  cases  in  which  new 
trials  are  desirable  are  cases  in  which  new  trials  would  not  be  granted 
if  the  matter  were  civil.  Dr.  Smethurst's  case  afforded  a  striking 
illustration  of  this.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  in  1859  for  poisoning 
Isabella  Bankes,  his  mistress,  and  after  the  trial  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  importance  of  certain  medical  questions  which  were 
referred  to  on  the  trial  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. Any  one  who  will  study  that  case  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  the  proper  course  would  have  been  a  new  trial. 
As  it  was,  Smethurst  was  pardoned  because  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
reported  to  Sir  George  Lewis  his  opinion  that €  there  was  not  absolute 
and  complete  evidence  of*  Smethurst's  *  guilt.*  If  the  proceeding  had 
been  a  civil  one,  if  Smethurst  had  been  sued  for  damages  for  causing 
Miss  Bankes's  death,  and  if  a  verdict  with  ruinous  damages  had  been 
given  against  him,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  entitled  himself  to 
a  new  trial  merely  by  showing  that  the  evidence  in  his  favour  might 
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have  been  stronger  than  it  was,  and  that  if  he  had  then  seen  all  the 
bearings  of  the  question,  he  would  have  shaped  his  case  differently. 
The  answer  in  such  a  case  would  have  been :  '  You  must  go  further 
than  that ;  you  must  either  show  that,  under  tie  circumstances  in  which 
you  then  stood,  you  could  produce  no  more  evidence  than  you  did,  or 
else  you  must  take  the  consequences  of  your  own  neglect*'  This, 
though  satisfactory  as  between  party  and  party, .  would  not  and 
ought  not  to  satisfy  the  public  in,  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  a  sentence  of 
death  or  penal  servitude  whilst  there  was  a  serious  doubt  as  to  its 
justice,  because  the  convict  or  his  advisers  had  not  understood  their 
case,  and  so  had  failed  to  present  it  properly  to  the  court. 

From  this  consideration  I  formerly  drew  the  inference  that  the 
proper  remedy  in  cases  like  Smethurst's,  where  the  parties  had  failed 
to  bring  the  matter  forward  in  a  satisfactory  way,  was  not  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  but  the  institution  of  a  public  inquiry  before  the 
Home  Secretary  and  some  selected  judges.  I  am  now  disposed  to 
think  that  the  difficulty  I  have  pointed  out  might  be  met  by  enabling 
the  court  to  grant  new  trials  in  criminal  cases  on  somewhat  different 
terms  from  those  on  which  they  would  be  granted  in  a  civil  case.  On 
all  other  grounds  it  seems  to  me  that  power  to  grant  new  trials  would 
be  better  than  the  institution  of  a  system  of  appeals  properly  so  called. 
Not  to  insist  on  other  reasons  for  this  opinion,  I  would  observe 
that  trial  by  jury  is  the  standing  method  of  trial  established  in 
this  country,  and  that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  all  our  habits  to 
let  the  final  decision  of  all  questions  of  fact  rest  with  a  jury  than  to 
send  them  before  a  small  number  of  specially  selected  judges.  The 
principal  objection  which  I  have  met  with  to  this  proposal  is  that  it 
would  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  business  of  the  courts,  as  every 
one  who  was  convicted  would  move  for  a  new  trial.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  would  never  be  made  when 
counsel  advised,, as  they  generally  would,  that  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  success.  If  groundless  applications  were  made,  the  courts 
would  refuse  them  in  a  very  summary  fashion.  The  suggestion  that 
the  jury  might,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  have  found  a  different  verdict 
from  the  one  which  they  actually  did  find,  would  never  be  regarded 
as  a  reason  for  granting  a  new  trial.  If  it  were  thought  desirable  to 
take  security  against  possibly  abuses  of  the  system,  the  permission  of 
the  Attorney-General,  or  that  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  to 
make  the  motion,  might,  if  necessary,  be  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  it.  If,  however,  it  is  true  that,  in  fuay  considerable  number  of 
cases,  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  new  trials,  which,  under  the 
present  law,  cannot  even  be  discussed,  it  follows  that  the  present  law 
involves  a  cruel  and  flagrant  denial  of  justice ;  and  if  it  is  said  that 
the  courts  have  no, time  to  do  justice,  the  answer  is  that  more  judges 
ought  to  be  appointed. 
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I  may  observe,  in  support  of  the  opinion  given  above,  that  in  India, 
appeals,  both  on  the  facts  and  on  the  law,  are  admitted  in  all  criminal 
cases  whatever  in  which  any  heavier  sentence  than  a  fine  of  50  rupees, 
or  an  imprisonment  of  one  month,  is  inflicted.  Every  capital 
sentence  is  referred  to  a  superior  court  for  confirmation  before  it  is 
carried  out,  and  means  are  taken  to  enable  every  convicted  person  to 
appeal,  with  hardly  any  trouble  or  expense,  I  have  not  the  statistics 
at  hand,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  there 
is  no  appeal  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  convicts  are  well 
aware  that  they  are  and  have  been  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  that  an 
appeal  would  be  of  no  use.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  same  would 
be  the  case  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  which-  our  system  of  criminal 
procedure  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  great  improvement,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  of  too  technical  a  character  to  be  discussed  in  these 
pages.  If  the  alterations  which  I  have  suggested  were  made,  we  should 
have  a  system  freed,  I  think,  from  all  glaring  defects,  compact,  and 
in  which  no  time  would  be  wasted.  Whether  it'  could  be  administered 
by  the  existing  staff  of  judges  is  a  question  on  which  I  offer  no 
opinion. 

James  Fitzjames  Stephen. 
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NONCONFORMISTS  AND   THE  CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Rogers  has  set  forth  the  Nonconformist  view  of  the  recent 
Church  Congress  in  an  article  in  the  November  number  of  this  review, 
to  which  as  a  Churchman  I  claim  the  privilege  of  reply. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Rogers  complains  of  the  general  tone  of  the 
Congress,  *  that  the  clerical  spirit  was  in  the  ascendant,  was  in  fact  so 
absolutely  predominant  as  to  be  insolent  and  defiant,  contemptuous 
of  all  moderate  counsels,  and  impatient  of  the  slightest  tolerance  to 
Nonconformists.'  That,  in  a  meeting  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Churchmen  and  largely  of  the  clergy,  the  clerical  spirit  should  have 
been  in  the  ascendant  is  perhaps  not  very  surprising;  but  that 
Nonconformists  should  regard  it  as  having  been  *  insolent,  defiant, 
and  contemptuous,'  can  only  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  their  demands — 
demands  for  equality,  based  upon  the  famous  principle  that  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  better  too. 

The  *  clerical  spirit,'  however,  reveals  to  Mr.  Rogers  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Church  as  represented  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  its 
external  attitude  towards  Dissenters.  The  archbishop,  he  says,  was 
clearly  not  sufficiently  clerical  for  the  Congress.  He  was  indirectly 
rebuked  by  it  for  his  share  in  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  his 
views  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  his  support  of  Lord  Harrowby's  re- 
solution. He  has  looked  on  the  world  from  other  windows  than  those 
of  a  country  parsonage  or  a  cathedral  close,  and  has  learned  better  to 
understand  the  demands  which  the  Zeitgeist  makes  on  a  National 
Church.  How  far  these  remarks  may  be  just  as  an  estimate  of  the 
archbishop's  position  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  The  sympathies  of 
the  writer  are  with  him,  but  he  makes  it  a  charge  against  Churchmen 
in  general  that  they  are  less  willing  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  Zeit- 
geist. Perhaps  so,  for  we  have  not  received  to  ttvsv/jcl  tov  Koafiov. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  Mr.  Rogers,  writing  as  a  religious  man, 
should  think  that  a  Church,  even  though  it  be  national,  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  'spirit  of  the  time,'  a-o<f>la  tov  ai&vos  tovtov. 
Surely  he  has  repeated  4  The  Church  is  a  department  of  the  State,' 
till  at  last  he  has  forgotten  that  at  least  it  is  not  that  only — that  the 
Church,  whether  it  be  a  State  Church  or  not,  if  it  be  a  Church  at  all, 
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is  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  as  such  cannot  surrender  its  creeds,  or  its 
discipline,  or  its  services,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Zeitgeist. 

But  to  come  to  the  way  in  which  questions  affecting  Noncon- 
formists were  treated  by  the  Congress.  Mr.  Rogers  is  especially  angry 
at  suggestions  (such  as  were  put  forth  by  some  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Conference)  that  Dissenters  might  in  process  of  time  be  reabsorbed 
into  the  Church.  He  even,  by  a  curious  process  of  logic,  appears  to 
regard  the  expression  of  such  a  hope  as  an  uncharitable  attack  upon 
Nonconformists.  He  seems  to  think  that  because  such  a  result  is 
hopeless  to  him,  those  who  desire  it  are  simply  seeking  to  destroy. 
He  appears  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  that,  could  such  a  consummation 
be  brought  about,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  united  in  one  body 
would  be  far  stronger  against  unbelief  and  evil  practice  than  they 
can  be  while  separated.  But  the  reason  given  for  thinking  such  a 
result  to  be  hopeless  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  thing  in  the  paper. 
It  is  '  because  there  are  tribes  and  languages  in  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  physical  world,  who  need  to  hear,  every  one  in  his  own 
tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God,'  and  so  he  sees  in  the  multipli- 
city of  sects  a  continuance  of  the  miracle  of  Pentecost.  It  is  well 
said  that  extremes  meet,  but  who  would  have  expected  a  Nonconfor- 
mist minister  to  be  the  man  to  bring  forward  a  new  mystical  inter- 
pretation like  this,  to  the  neglect  of  the  many  plain  passages  of 
Scripture  which  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  ? 

Dissenters,  however,  will  not  have  comprehension,  and  prefer  to 
remain  apart  and  nourish  their  grievances.  We  rejoice  that  we  have 
at  last  an  opportunity  of  discovering  what  these  are.  Mr.  Sogers 
assures  us  that  the  candid  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  laity  are  alive 
to  the  grievances  under  which  Dissenters  suffer,  and  would  fain  have 
them  removed.  So  we  may  find  out  by  inquiring  of  the  candid  and 
intelligent  layman.  Mr.  Eogers  does  not  enlighten  us  himself  as  to 
any  grievance  except  the  burials  question.  Of  course  he  makes  out 
his  grievance  here  in  the  usual  way,  by  assuming  that  the  church- 
yards belong  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  nation.  His  argument 
would  apply  just  as  well  to  the  admission  of  Dissenting  ministers  into 
our  pulpits  as  to  their  admission  into  our  churchyards.  In  feet 
nothing  would  lay  this  *  grievance,'  as  represented  by  Mr.  Rogers,  but 
the  handing  over  of  churches  and  churchyards,  and  all  the  property  of 
the  Establishment,  either  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  sects  (which 
would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  practice),  or  to  be  divided  among 
them  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  But  while  virtually  demanding 
this,  he  says  not  one  word  as  to  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Non- 
conformists to  throw  their  chapels  and  property  into  the  common 
stock.  Yet  this  would  manifestly  be  the  only  fair  arrangement  on 
the  national  property  theory;  for  the  property  of  Nonconformist 
religious  bodies  was  acquired  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  property 
of  the  Church,  by  benefactions  doubtless  in  a  certain  sense  intended 
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for  tte  public1  good.  If  the  one  is  national,  so  in-  exactly  the  same 
sense  is  the  other.  If  all  were  brought  into  a  common  stock  and 
divided  according  to  numbers,  there  might  be  some  pretence  of  fairness 
in  the  proceeding.  But  this  is  not  what  Nonconformists  demand* 
They  wish  to  share  what  is  ours,  and  to  retain  exclusively  for  them- 
selves what  is  theirs.  '        

On  the*  details  of  the  burials  question  Mr.  Roger*  has  some 
remarks  which  are  worth  attention.  His  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  controversy  is  remarkable.  He  says  Churchmen  have  chosen 
the  burial-ground  as  the  field  on  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Establishment.  This  is  certainly  a  surprising  statement,  and  one 
wonders  how  it  is  to  be  justified ;  but  the  explanation  *is  almost 
equally  curious.  It  is,  because  they  would  not  exercise  such  Christian 
courtesy  towards  Dissenting  ministers  as  to  allow  them  tx>  officiate  at 
the  graves  of  their  friends.  Because  Churchmen  would  not  at  once 
surrender  what  was  demanded  of  them,  they  are  accused  of  provoking 
the  contest.  Really  ttrfs  is  almost  as  if  a  highwayman  should  say 
that  his  victim  had  provoked  the  contest  because  he  would  not 
exercise  such  Christian  courtesy  as  to  hand  over  his  purse  at  the  first 
polite  demand. 

Howeverr  the  Nonconformists  are  confident  not  only  in  the  justice 
of  their  case;  but  in  the  easiness  of  their  victory.  The  defence  of 
the  churchyards,  says  Mr*  Rogers,  is-  peculiarly  difficult,  for  the 
injustice*  oHJie  system  which  has -appropriated  the  estate  of  the 
nation  to  thfc  exclusive  benefit  of  a  section  ianowhere  mere*pparent* 
The  attack  is  easy,  for  its-  assailants  are  close  to  their  supports  in- 
public  opinion  and  sympathy.  -So-'ftuv  by  the  assumption  already 
noticed,  that  the  possessions  of  the  Church  are  national- property  in  a 
peculiar  srtrte,  Mr-  Rogers  seem*  to  carry  all  before  him  y4>ut  when 
he  comes  ttt*the  really  practical  question*  what  would  be  4he  result 
of  throwing'  open  the  churchyards,  he  is  not  so  successtak*  He  i» 
Constrained  to  allow  that  you  cannot  draw  the  line  at  orthodox  Diw 
centers.  You  must  admit  the  infidel  and  the  atheist.  •  This  would, 
be  a  scandal  to  Nonconformists  as  well  as  to  Churchmen,  and  he 
makefr  a  feeble  attempt  to  diminish  that  scandal  by  showing  that  the 
present  system  involves  a  scandal  -  aide.'  It  is  a  very  sad  thing,  he 
s&ys,  that  words  of  unbelief  should  be  heard  in  a  churchyard,  but  the 
real  cause  of  sorrow  is  that  there  should  be  unbelievers  to  be  laid 
there.  Under  present  arrangements,  the  atheist  (if  he  be  not  u&- 
baptised  or  excommunicate)  must  be  buried  by  the  clergyman  with 
the  service  of  the  Church*  Whether  this  be  not  a  greater  desecration 
than  the  permission  to  one  who  shared  his- unbelief  to  set  forth  what 
consolation  he  is  able  to  find  in  his  negations  and  doubts  for  the  sorrow 
of  the  bereaved,- unprejudiced1  minds  maybe  left  to  judge.  In  the 
one  case  it  is  the  clergyman,  in  the  other  it  is  only  the  grave,  that  is 
desecrated.    Mr.  Rogers  has  here  touched  the  real  difficulty,  though 
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he  has  contributed  little  to  its  solution,  for,  apart  from  all  question 
of  greater  or  less  desecration,  it  can  never  be  satisfactory  to  replace 
one  scandal  by  another.  It  is  not  because  the  injustice  of  our  tenure 
of  the  churchyards  is  manifest — it  is  not  because  our  assailants  are 
close  to  their  supports — that  this  question  is  so  difficult.  It  is  because 
Churchmen  have  a  grievance  as  well  as  Dissenters,  and  some  of  them 
are  ready  to  yield  to  their  assailants  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  their 
own  difficulty  at  the  same  time.  Our  grievance,  in  feet,  is  a  much 
more  substantial  one  than  that  of  the  Dissenters.  It  is  that  we  are 
bound  by  regulations  intended  for  a  time  when  discipline  was  a 
reality,  and  quite  satisfactory  in  such  a  case,  but  whieh  will  not 
work  now  without  producing,  at  any  rate  occasionally,  difficulties 
and  scandals.  These  regulations,  however  unfitted  they  may  be  for 
present  circumstances,  we  are  not  able  to  alter,  because  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Church  is  so  much  hampered  by  the  State.  This  is  a 
real  grievance. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  both  believe 
that  they  have  ground  for  complaint,  cannot  some  change  in  the 
present  system  be  suggested  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  each, 
and  which  might  be  carried  by  their  united  forces?  There  is  one 
change,  and  that  a  very  simple  one,  which  ought  to  satisfy  both 
parties ;  but  whether  it  really  would  do  so  or  not  it  is  impossible  to 
say  beforehand.  The  change  proposed  is  this : — Without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  matter  of  the  present  service,  to  make  a  slight 
change  in  its  arrangement,  by  directing  that  only  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  the  preceding  versicles,  *  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,'  &c.  (removed 
from  their  present  position),  and  the  final  grace,  should  be  said  at  the 
grave,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  service  being  said  in  the  church. 
The  Alternative  Burial  Office  (after  making  the  required  changes 
in  the  rubrics)  would  then  stand  thus : — 

THE  ORDER  POB 

THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

IT  Here  is  to  be  noted  that  this  whole  Office  ensuing  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptised,  or  excommunicate,  or  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves^  but  in 
the  case  of  such  persons  the  Minister  shall  meet  the  Corpse  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Churchyard f  and,  going  before  it  to  the  grave,  shall  there  say  only  that  portion  of 
the  service  here  appointed  to  be  said  at  the  grave. 

If  And  in  case  notice  shaU  have  been  given  to  the  Minister  that  the  former  part  of 
this  service,  or  some  other  service  instead  thereof  has  already  been  said  over  the 
Body  elsewhere,  or  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased  person' do  not  desire  the  use  of 
the  former  part  of  this  service,  then  he  shall  meet  the  Corpse  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Churchyard,  and,  going  before  it  to  the  grave,  shaU  say  only  that  portion  of 
the  service  appointed  to  be  said  at  the  grave. 

51  In  aU  other  cases  the  Priest  and  Clerks  meeting  the  Corpse  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Churchyard,  and  going  before  it  into  the  Church,  shall  say  or  sing, 
I  am  the  resurrection,  &c.  ., 
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%  After  they  are  come  into  the  Church,  shall  be  read  one  or  both  of  these  Psalms 
following. 

Dixi,  custodiam.    Ps.  xxxix. 
I  said,  I  will  take  heed. 

Domine,  refugium.    Ps.  zc. 
Lord,  thou  hast  been  oar  refuge. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  See. 

If  Then  shall  follow  the  Lesson  taken  out  of  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  former 
Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

1  Cor.  xv.  20. 
Now  is  Christ  risen,  See. 

f  Then  the  Priest  shall  say,  or  the  Priest  and  Clerks  shaU  sing, 
Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  &c. 

1[  Then,  while  earth  shaU  be  cast  upon  the  Body  by  some  standing  by,  the  Priest  shall 
say, 
Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased,  &c. 

%  Then  shaU  be  said  or  sung, 

I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  &c. 

f  Then  shall  the  Prkst  say, 

Let  us  pray. 


Almighty  God,  &c. 


The  Collect. 


0  Merciful  God,  &e. 

If  When  they  come  to  the.  ^rave,  the  Priest  shall  say, 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  As  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  But  deliver  us  from  evil :  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
The  power,  and  the  glory,  For  ever  and  ever.    Amen.1 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  evermore.    Amen. 

The  effect  of  this  slight  alteration  would  be  that  many  Church- 
men would  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  to  have  the  former 
part  of  the  service  said  elsewhere,  especially  when  the  deceased 
person  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  church  to  which  no  burial- 
ground  was  attached.  This  would  also  meet  the  difficulty  which 
sometimes  arises  with  regard  to  mortuary  celebrations,  which,  though 

1  I  have  suggested  the  addition  of  the  Dozology  here,  as  other  expressions  of 
praise  would  be  removed  from  the  graveside.  Churchmen  will  perceive  that  the 
use  here  proposed  to  be  made  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  more  public  part  of  the 
service  at  the  grave  corresponds  to  its  use  elsewhere  in  our  offices,  e$.  in  the 
Communion  and  Baptismal  Services,  as  essentially  the  people's  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving. 
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ardently  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  may  be  refused  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  church  where  the  funeral  takes  place.  Under  the 
proposed  plan  the  friends  would  have  the  resource  of  having  the  main 
part  of  the  service  said  in  some  other  church  where  their  wish  would 
be  complied  with.  For  this  and  other  reasons  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  Churchmen  would  avail  themsslves  of  the  privilege  of 
dividing  the  service;  and  Nonconformists  could  then  do  the  same 
thing  without  rendering  themselves  in  any  way  singular,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  allowing  a  slight  to  be  put  upon  their  dead,  or 
suffering  their  funerals  to  be  conducted  with  maimed  and  imperfect 
rites.  The  Nonconformist  dead  could  be  carried  to  his  own  chapel, 
where  the  funeral  could  be  conducted  with  whatever  service  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  and  the  body  afterwards 
carried  to  the  churchyard  to  be  laid  in  the  grave ;  and  this  being 
exactly  the  same  as  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
Churchmen,  the  Dissenter  would  not  even  have  a  sentimental 
grievance  to  allege.  The  same  arrangement  would  also  meet  the 
case  of  unbaptised  children,  which  is  now  sometimes  so  painful.  A 
child  dies  unbaptised,  and  the  clergyman  is  unable  to  say  any  service 
over  it.  The  natural  grief  of  the  parents  is  increased ;  they  say  that 
their  child  is  buried  like  a  dog.  Under  the  proposed  arrangement 
they  would  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  There  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  over  the  grave  of  an  unbaptised 
child.  The  funeral,  therefore,  would  not  outwardly  differ  from  others ; 
and  the  clergyman  or  Dissenting  minister,  as  the  case  might  be, 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  using  beforehand  in  private  any 
service  of  consolation  that  might  seem  suited  to  the  case.  Again, 
the  same  arrangement  would  practically  meet  the  case  of  the  atheist 
or  reprobate,  for  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  friends  of 
such  persons  to  forego  the  former  part  of  the  service  as  unsuitable, 
when,  the  more  public  part  at  the  grave  remaining  unaltered,  no 
visible  disrespect  would  be  offered  to  their  dead.  And  even  if  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  the  requisite  notice  to  the  clergyman, 
scandal  would  be  avoided  ;  for  the  only  ground  on  which  they  could 
refuse  to  do  so  under  the  contemplated  circumstances  would  be  the 
contention  that  their  friend's  character  had  been  misjudged,  or  that 
they  counted  on  the  possibility  of  a  death-bed  repentance ;  and  how- 
ever doubtful  that  might  seem  to  others,  there  could  be  no  scandal  in 
using  the  service  of  the  Church  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  repent- 
tance,  if  there  were  any  ground  for  charitably  believing  it  possible. 
Lastly,  in  our  climate  the  shortening  of  the  service  at  the  grave 
would  often  be  a  clear  advantage  to  the  health  of  the  living ;  and  it 
would  always  be  a  welcome  relief  to  cemetery  chaplains. 

Alfred  K.  Chbbbill. 
Vol.  II.— No.  10.  3  G 
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ROUND    THE   WORLD  IN  THE   'SUNBEAM: 

IV.    Thkough  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

We  sailed  from  Ensenada  on  the  27th  of  September,  and  on  the 
following  day,  at  3  p.m.,  being  in  latitude  37°  13/  S.,  and  longitude 
55°  31'  W.,  we  saw  a  barque  standing  towards  us  under  a  press  of 
sail,  with  the  British  ensign  reversed.  On  reference  to  the  signal- 
book  the  signal  exhibited  was  made  out  to  be, 4 1  am  on  fire.'  The  vessel 
proved  to  be  the  4  Monkshaven,'  bound  from  Swansea  to  Valparaiso, 
with  a  cargo  of  coal  for  smelting  purposes,  sixty-eight  days  out.  The 
cargo  had  been  on  fire  already  six  days ;  and  the  crew  were  encamped 
on  the  quarter-deck,  under  very  imperfect  shelter,  the  sea  breaking 
over  them  in  rough  weather. 

The  master  told  me  that  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  since  the  first 
discovery  of  the  fire*  He  now  seemed  quite  worn  out,  and  wished 
for  an  independent  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  continuing  his. 
voyage.  With  my  friend  Commander  Brown,  R.N.,  I  accordingly 
proceeded  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ship,  which  was  a  smart 
and  well-built  composite  barque.  The  forecastle  and  the  master's 
cabin  were  filled  with  dense  gaseous  vapour,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  remain  below. 

Having  completed  our  inspection  of  the  cabins,  the  hatches  were 
removed,  and  the  smoke,  which  had  previously  been  escaping  at 
every  crevice,  burst  forth  in  dense  volumes.  The  heat  was  such, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  descend  into  the  hold,  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  the  ship  unless  she  could  make  a 
port  within  a  very  short  period.  The  wind  was  now  in  the  west, 
blowing  fresh,  Monte  Video  was  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  more 
than  100  miles  away,  in  the  wind's  eye.  With  our  small  auxiliary 
power,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  tow  the  ship.  The 
only  thing,  therefore,  that  I  could  do  was  to  offer  to  receive  the  crew 
on  board  the  '  Sunbeam.' 

After  further  deliberation,  the  master  of  the  4  Monkshaven ' 
decided  on  abandoning  his  vessel.  He  did  so  with  much  hesitation  ; 
but  I  saw  no  alternative  that  could  be  adopted,  without  imminent 
peril  to  the  lives  of  the  crew.  Had  the  'Monkshaven'  been  pro- 
vided with  powerful  boats,  well  equipped  with  sails,  and  able  to  keep 
the  sea  for  days  or  weeks  in  case  of  need,  the  conditions  would  have 
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been  different.  In  that  case,  I  should  have  recommended  an  effort 
to  be  made  to  pursue  the  voyage  to  Monte  Video ;  for  if  the  fire  had 
gained  too  great  a  hold,  it  would  always  have  been  possible  to  take 
to  the  boats.  In  the  *  Sunbeam '  we  possess  two  boats,  in  which  we 
dould  easily  have  kept  afloat  in  any  weather  we  have  as  yet  expe- 
rienced since  we  left  Torbay. 

At  half-past  5  p.m.  the  fourteen  hands  composing  the  crew  of 
the  '  Monkshaven '  were  assembled  on  the  deck  of  my  little  vessel. 
Joy  beamed  brightly  from  their  countenances;  and  the  relief  uni- 
versally experienced  was  a  sight  which  could  not  but  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  had  the  happy  opportunity  of  coming  to  the 
rescue. 

At  sunset  it  became  calm.  At  7.30  p.m.  we  were  once  more  under 
steam.  Ere  this  short  interval,  however,  had  elapsed,  flames  were 
bursting  forth  from  the  fore-hatch  of  the  derelict  vessel.  Her  bows 
were  completely  concealed,  and  the  rigging,  as  high  up  as  the  topsail- 
yard,  was  enveloped  in  smoke.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  this 
handsome  craft,  only  two  hours  ago  as  trim  and  taut,  to  the  external 
eye,  as  ever,  gradually  consumed  by  smouldering  and  inaccessible 
fires,  deep  down  in  the  hold.  Of  all  the  manifold  dangers  of  the 
sea,  a  fire  on  board  ship  is  the  most  terrible. 

After  a  seven  days'  passage,  with  the  crew  of  the  4  Monkshaven ' 
on  board,  we  arrived  at  noon  on  the  5th  of  October  off  Cape  Virgins. 
Having  passed  the  cape,  we  had  fairly  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  briefly  the  physical  geography 
and  navigation  of  these  waters.  The  following  observations  are  tran- 
scribed from  the  Sailing  Directions  published  by  the  Admiralty : — 

The  eastern  entrance  of  Magellan  Strait  lies  between  Cape  Virgins,  on  the  north, 
and  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  south,  in  the  parallels  of  52°  2CX  and  62°  40'  S.,  and 
the  meridians  of  68°  21'  and  68°  85'  W.  of  Greenwich ;  whilst  Cape  Pillar,  at  the 
western  entrance,  is  in  latitude  52°  43'  3.  and  longitude  74°  43'  W.  The  distance 
therefore,  in  a  straight  line,  from  Cape  Virgins  to  Cape  Pillar  does  not  exceed  240 
miles ;  but  the  projection  of  Brunswick  Peninsula  adds  more  than  80  miles  to  the 
distance  by  water,  obliging  a  ship  to  steer  to  the  south-west  and  southward  until 
Cape  Froward  is  rounded,  and  then  to  the  west  and  north-west. 

In  passing  through  the  strait,  an  entire  change  in  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  probably  in  the  weather,  will  be  experienced  in  its  various  parts.  From  Cape 
Virgins  to  Cape  Negro  the  land  is  low  and  covered  with  grass,  but  not  a  tree  i» 
visible.  Throughout  this  portion,  extending  }30  miles,  the  depth  of  water  rarely 
exceeds  30  or  40  fathoms.  There  are  many  banks  and  shoals ;  the  tides  are  very 
rapid,  with  a  rise  and  fall  ranging  from  15  to  42  feet ;  and  anchorage  may  be  found 
almost  everywhere,  except  in  the  Narrows. 

At  Cape  Negro,  mountainous  and  wooded  country  commences,  and  continues, 
without  even  partial  intermission,  in  all  the  Western  part  of  the  strait,  and  also 
northward  as  far  as  Chiloe  Island.  In  this  part  the  shores  are  steep,  the  water 
deep,  and  but  little  tide  exists ;  the  only  difficulty  in  the  navigation  being  that  of 
obtaining  suitable  anchorage,  at  convenient  distances,  for  the  large  steam- vessels 
which  now  pass  through,  and  whose  advent  was  not  contemplated  when  the  origi- 
nal surveys  were  made,  in  H.M.'s  ships  '  Adventure '  and  '  Beagle/  in  1826-32. 
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In  two  places  the  strait  contracts  to  a  width  of  five  or  six  miles,  forming  the  two 
Narrows,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  De  la  Esperanza,  and  the  second  that  of 
San  Simon. 

The  Strait  of  Magellaens  was  discovered  by  the  famous  voyager, 
after  whom  it  was  named,  in  1520.  It  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Ellis,  in  his  Polynesian  Researches,  that  the  Pacific,  the  largest 
ocean  in  the  world,  extending  over  more  than  one-third  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1513  by  Vasco  Nuez  del 
Balboa,  governor  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Seven  years  later,  Magellan,  despatched  by  the  Spaniards  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  passed  through  the 
straits  that  bear  his  name,  and  was  thus  the  first  European  navigator 
who  had  sailed  on  the  South  Seas.  Pursuing  his  voyage,  he  dis- 
covered the  Ladrone  Islands  and  the  Philippines,  where  he  was  killed 
by  the  natives.  His  ship,  however,  returned  to  Spain,  having 
performed  the  first  complete  voyage  of  circumnavigation  round  the 
world. 

The  surveys  now  in  use  were  originally  made  by  the  Spaniards. 
Cordova  explored  these  channels  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  His 
work  was  followed  up  and  very  materially  advanced  by  the  English 
surveyors,  King,  Fitzroy,  Stokes,  Skyring,  and,  in  our  own  day,  by 
Captain  Mayne. 

The  immense  responsibility  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  survey- 
ing officers  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  navigator  is  obliged  to 
repose  unlimited  confidence  in  their  work.  He  has  no  opportunity 
of  testing  its  accuracy ;  and  if  any  mistakes  are  made,  if  any  dangers 
remain  undetected,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  must  ensue. 
The  labour  bestowed  by  our  officers  on  the  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
♦close  navigation,  through  the  land-locked  channels  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  the  intricate  archipelago  of  islands,  off  the  south-western 
shores  of  the  South  American  continent,  will  never  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  British  public,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  results 
^cannot  be  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  any  observers  save  the 
comparatively  few  who  may  happen  to  navigate  these  waters. 

I  have  said  that  we  passed  Cape  Virgins  at  noon  on  the  5th  of 
October.  The  weather  being  clear,  we  directed  our  attention  dili- 
gently to  the  task  of  identifying  all  the/ more  or  less  distant  land- 
marks on  the  mainland  to  the  north.  The  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
is  low,  and  not  visible  from  the  deck  in  the  fairway  from  Cape 
Virgins  to  the  First  Narrows. 

We  had  only  just  finished  our  reconnaissance  of  the  coast  when 
we  saw  the  smoke  of  a  large  steamer,  steering  to  the  eastward. 
Presuming  that  this  must  be  a  homeward-bound  vessel  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  fleet,  we  determined  to  transfer  to  her, 
if  possible,  the  crew  of  the  *  Monkshaven.'  We  therefore  hoisted 
the  signal,^  Wish  to  communicate,'  and  stcod  across  the  bows  of  the 
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approaching  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the  *  HUmani.'  She  stopped 
as  we  were  seen  approaching  in  the  gig,  and  we  were  most  courteously 
received  by  her  captain.  He  consented  to  take  our  refugees  to 
England,  presented  us  with  his  latest  newspapers,  supplied  us  with 
fresh  beef  and  vegetables,  and  gave  us  some  useful  advice  as  to  the 
navigation  of  the  straits.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  less  than  an 
hour ;  after  which  we  stood  in  to  Possession  Bay,  where  we  anchored 
at  about  8  p.m.,  while  the  *  Illimani '  proceeded  at  full  speed  on  her 
voyage  to  Liverpool. 

It  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  sincere  reluctance  with  which  the 
crew  of  the  'Monkshaven'  bade  adieu  to  the  '  Sunbeam.'  The 
mate,  an  intelligent  Norwegian,  gave  the  most  practical  evidences  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  his  new  ship  and  messmates  by 
applying  for  a  berth  before  the  mast.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made 
eighteen  voyages  from  Swansea,  round  the  Horn,  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America ;  that  he  had  once  been  hove-to  eleven  days  in  that 
stormy  region ;  but  that  he  preferred  the  voyage,  with  all  its  draw- 
backs, to  the  China  or  East  India  trade,  because  of  its  superior 
healthiness. 

October  6th. — After  a  quiet  night  at  anchor,  we  weighed  at  6  a.m., 
and  proceeded  under  steam  in  the  direction  of  Sandy  Point.  Our 
anchorage  was  named  after  the  Japanese  ironclad,  the  '  Stonewall,' 
which,  in  her  passage  through  the  straits,  lay  there  for  eight  days, 
and  received  on  board  100  tons  of  coal,  from  a  barque  alongside. 

The  pilotage  to  the  First  Narrows,  from  the  eastward,  presents 
some  difficulties.  On  each  side  there  are  shoals,  with  deep  water 
close  to  the  banks.  For  this  reason,  soundings  will  not  enable  the 
navigator  to  determine  his  position  so  accurately  as  in  parts  of  the 
sea  where  the  variations  of  depth  are  more  gradual.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly necessary  to  take  bearings  of  the  various  headlands  and 
landmarks,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  lead.  When  these  Wrings 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  running  at  from  three 
to  six  knots  an  hour,  causes  serious  embarrassment.  In  thick  weather, 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  quit  the  Stonewall 
anchorage. 

It  was  misty  and  rainy  when  we  weighed  anchor,  but  we  made 
the  buoy  on  the  Narrows  Bank  without  difficulty.  Having  steamed 
three  miles  farther,  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  took  soundings 
and  bearings  of  the  beacon  on  Direction  Hills  and  of  the  summit 
of  Mount  Aymond,  and,  having  established  accurately  our  position, 
steered  for  the  northern  shore  of  the  First  Narrows.  In  about  half 
an  hour  we  could  distinguish  Cape  Orange,  on  the  starboard  beam, 
and  Cape  Delgada,  on  the  port  bow.  The  weather  then  cleared  up, 
and  we  steamed  through  the  First  Narrows,  in  the  brightest  sunshine, 
and  with  a  flood  tide,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  over  the  ground. 
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After  passing  through  the  first  narrow  channel,  some  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  the  navigator  emerges  into  a  broad  strait  fifteen  miles  in 
width.  To  the  south  the  land  is  low ;  on  the  north  the  Gregory 
Range,  the  home  of  the  guanaco  and  the  ostrich,  is  the  most  prominent 
feature.  This  chain  of  hills  terminates  abruptly  towards  the  west,  in 
a  steep  slope,  called  the  Gregory  Shoulder,  which  is  often  visible 
through  the  mist  when  other  objects  cannot  be  seen.  Here  I  may 
remark  that,  though  the  Chilian  Government  has  of  late  made  an 
effort  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  straits,  by  laying  down  buoys 
on  the  most  dangerous  shoals,  and  by  erecting  beacons  on  the  more 
prominent  headlands,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.  Were  the 
Chilians  to  take  this  work  systematically  in  hand,  they  would  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  growing  importance  of  Sandy  Point  as  a  coal- 
ing station,  and  by  other  advantages  which  are  sure  to  follow  upon 
the  increase  in  the  traffic  passing  through  the  straits. 

As  a  hint  to  my  brother  yachtsmen,  I  may  mention  that,  before 
undertaking  any  complicated  navigation  for  the  first  time,  it  is  my 
practice  to  note  down  on  the  chart  in  pencil  an  abstract  of  the  de- 
scription, given  in  the  Sailing  Directory,  of  the  principal  landmarks, 
^together  with  any  other  information  which  it  may  be  specially  im- 
jportant  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  Second  Narrows  are  seventeen  miles  long,  and  from  four  to 
six  miles  broad.  We  swept  through  them  triumphantly,  and  then 
steered  for  the  Queen  Channel.  On  our  starboard  side  we  passed 
Elizabeth  Island,  so  named  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  is  covered  at 
this  season  with  swans  and  geese,  the  birds  retiring  here  during  the 
period  of  breeding,  to  escape  the  numerous  foxes  on  the  mainland. 
On  our  port  side  we  passed  Santa  Magdalena,  an  island  a  mile  long 
by  half  a  mile  broad.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  cormorants,  penguins, 
and  sea-lions;  and  the  birds  could  to-day  be  seen  in  multitudes, 
covering  the  rocks.  Steering  a  S.  £  E.  course  for  fifteen  miles  from 
Elizabeth  Island,  we  skirted  the  shores  of  Patagonia,  which  at  this 
jpoint  become  hilly  and  thickly  wooded.  In  a  short  time  the  lofty 
^pars  of  the  men-of-war  at  anchor  off  Sandy  Point  came  into  view;  and 
we  brought  up  in  the  roadstead  at  3  p.m.,  during  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain. 

We  had  steamed  ninety-five  miles  in  nine  hours,  from  Possession 
Bay,  and,  during  that  short  space  of  time,  had  traversed  a  compli- 
cated navigation,  delineated  on  two  large  charts,  every  detail  of  which 
must  be  mastered  to  insure  safety,  and  a  concise  description  of  which 
fills  thirty  pages  of  the  Admiralty  Directory.  It  will  be  obvious  from 
these  statistical  data,  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  in 
order  to  take  a  ship  from  Cape  Possession  to  Sandy  Point,  represents 
several  hours  of  preliminary  study;  and  that  the  practical  application 
of  that  knowledge,  when  acquired,  represents  a  serious  day's  work  to 
any  navigator. 
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Sandy  Point  has  been  occupied  for  several  years  by  the  Chilians 
as  a  penal  settlement.  There  are  now  fifty  convicts  undergoing 
sentence,  and  a  guard  of  one  hundred  soldiers.  The  Government  of 
the  settlement  is  conducted,  without  the  aid  of  the  usual  staff  of 
subordinates,  by  Colonel  Di£go  Double  Almeida,  an  officer  from  whom 
we  received  the  greatest  kindness,  who  speaks  English  fluently,  and 
who  is  not  only  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  a  judicious  and  vigorous 
administrator. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  encourage  a  numerous 
civil  population  to  establish  themselves  at  Sandy  Point.  Ambitious 
lines  have  been  drawn  for  wide  streets  and  spacious  plazas ;  but  as  yet 
the  edifices  of  the  future  city  are  represented  by  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  plain  one-storied  wooden  houses,  just  sufficient  in 
number  to  contain  a  few  hundreds  of  people,  who  have  established 
themselves  in  this,  the  southernmost  town  in  the  world  inhabited  by 
civilised  men. 

The  chances  of  the  ulterior  development  of  Sandy  Point  depend 
on  the  results  of  the  experimental  coal-mining  and  gold-washing 
operations  recently  undertaken.  The  coal  is  abundant.  It  is  found 
in  thick  seams,  about  four  miles  from  the  settlement.  A  light  tram- 
way, equipped  with  a  locomotive,  has  been  made  from  the  coal-beds  to 
the  beach,  where  the  coal  is  shipped,  by  means  of  a  rickety  pier,  into 
barges,  to  be  conveyed  on  board  steamers  in  the  roadstead.  This 
coal,  however,  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  gives  out  a  fierce  heat,  but 
.  is  most  destructive  to  fire-bars  and  furnaces,  and  the  combustion  is 
difficult  to  manage.  In  order  to  use  Sandy  Point  coal  to  advantage, 
a  special  furnace  is  necessary.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  the 
fuel  has  not  as  yet  been  extensively  exported ;  and  passing  steamers, 
calling  in  here  for  a  supply,  have  hitherto  been  the  only  important 
consumers.  A  company  has  now  been  formed  in  Chili  to  work  the 
mines,  and  it  may  ultimately  be  found  practicable  to  turn  the  coal  of 
this  district  to  good  account. 

The  discovery  of  gold  is  another  possible  source  of  prosperity  for 
Sandy  Point.  Gold,  in  the  form  of  dust  and  very  small  nuggets, 
has  been  obtained  from  the  rivers  of  Patagonia,  along  a  wide 
extent  of  coast.  It  has  been  sold  at  the  Chilian  mint  at  Santiago 
at  the  rate  of  19  dollars  55  cents  per  ounce,  which  is  equivalent  to 
ZL  168.  fid.,  taking  the  silver  dollar  at  5s.  Id.  The  gold  found  at 
the  Ballarat  and  Ovens  diggings,  in  Australia,  is  sometimes  worth 
31.  18$.  6d.  per  ounce.  As  an  experiment,  Mr.  Shanklin,  the  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Sandy  Point,  has  washed  some  3,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  the  gold  extracted  from  which  yielded  680  dollars,  or  23  cents 
per  yard.  When  compared  with  the  product  of  a  similar  quantity  of 
earth  in  the  United  States,  this  result  may  be  considered  as  highly 
favourable.  In  the  Gold  Run  district  of  California,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  43,000,000  cubic  yards  of  soil  have  produced  the  gross  sum 
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of  2,000,000  dollars,  or  an  average  yield  of  4 J  cents  a  yard ;  and 
hydraulic  washings  have  been  carried  on  under  these  conditions  at  a 
great  profit.  As  compared  with  the  Gold  Run  district  of  California, 
where  the  gold-producing  soil  extends  to  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet, 
Sandy  Point  is  at  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the  depth  of  earth  to 
be  washed  for  gold  is  only  seventy  feet.  Here,  too,  the  gravel  is 
much  coarser,  large  blocks  of  stone  must  occasionally  be  removed, 
and  more  labour  therefore  is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Sandy 
Point  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  water  facilities  are 
much  greater  than  in  California,  where  the  long  drought  sometimes 
causes  an  almost  complete  suspension  of  hydraulic  operations  for 
washing  out  the  gold. 

The  precious  metal  occurs  in  the  gravel  formation,  which  is  found 
in  terraces,  uniform  in  level,  extending  for  1,200  miles  north  of 
Sandy  Point.  Along  this  coast  immense  beds  of  drift  exist,  varying 
in  thickness  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  feet.  The  Cordillera  range, 
in  the  interior  of  Patagonia,  when  first  thrown  up,  was  probably  of 
great  elevation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Shanklin,  who  is  a  follower 
of  Professor  Darwin,  that  it  has  gradually  been  decomposed  by  chemical 
and  atmospheric  action.  During  the  early  Tertiary  or  Pluvial  period, 
the  detritus  was  washed  down  to  the  feet  of  the  central  chain.  A 
general  subsidence  followed,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  gradual  re- 
elevation,  when  the  action  of  the  sea  levelled  the  beds  of  gravel  into 
their  present  form  of  terraces.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  veins  of  gold,  which  were  contained  in  the  Cordilleras, 
are  now  found  scattered  through  the  detritus  on  the  present  line  of 
sea-shore. 

While  navigating  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  question  has  often 
presented  itself,  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  make  the  passage 
available  for  sailing  ships  as  well  as  steamers.  Without  the  aid  of 
steam-tugs,  the  navigation  of  the  straits  from  east  to  west  against  the 
prevailing  wind  is  only  practicable  for  sailing  vessels  of  small  size. 

Viewed  in  connection  with  their  proposals  for  creating  an  impor- 
tant establishment  at '  Sandy  Point,  it  may  be  that  the  Chilian 
Government  would  find  it  advantageous  to  give  encouragement  to  a 
steam-tug  service,  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum  dividend  for  a  limited 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  and  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  route. 

October  Sth. — After  spending  a  day  at  Sandy  Point,  we  weighed 
anchor  at  6  a.m.,  and  proceeded  under  steam  on  our  passage  through 
the  straits.  Off"  Cape  Virgins,  topmasts  had  been  housed,  and  top- 
gallant and  topsail-yards  sent  down  on  deck,  in  order  that  our  top 
hamper  might  offer  the  least  possible  resistance,  in  the  event  of  our 
steaming  against  an  adverse  gale.  The  course  from  Sandy  Point  i» 
almost  due  south,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  until  Cape  San  Isidro 
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is  rounded.  The  scenery  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  straits.  There  the  shores  are  low,  and  the 
landscape  tame ;  here,  mountains  covered  with  snow  rise  abruptly  on 
every  side  from  the  water.  The  ill-omened  names  of  Famine  Reach 
— through  which  we  steamed,  shortly  after  leaving  our  anchorage — 
and  the  deserted  ruins  of  Port  Famine,  seem  to  lend  appropriate  ideas 
to  these  rugged  scenes.  Port  Famine  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
numerous  forts  built  by  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  other  English  discoverers  of  his  adventurous  age,  from  passing 
through  these  straits  into  the  South  Seas.  There  is  an  account  in 
Captain  Wood's  narrative,  published  in  Dampier's  Collection  of 
Voyages,  of  the  first  settlements  made  by  the  Spaniards  at  Port 
Famine.  Pedro  Seranto,  the  best  navigator  in  the  Spanish  service 
in  these  seas  in  the  Elizabethan  times,  was  sent  here  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  to  c  view  the  straits,  where  they  could  be  best  fortified.' 
After  enduring  many  mishaps,  he  landed  400  men  and  thirty  women 
at  Port  Possession,  where  a  fort  was  built.  Thence  he  went  to  Port 
Famine  by  land,  and  built  a  tower  there.  *  Upon  the  approach  of 
winter,  Seranto,'  says  Captain  Wood,  *  took  five-and-twenty  seamen 
along  with  him,  and  departed  for  Spain.  But  in  his  way  thither  be 
was  taken  by  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  carried  him  into 
England,  while  the  Spaniards  whom  he  left  behind  him  at  the  straits 
were  all  starved  to  death.'  Captain  Wood  expresses  his  surprise  at  the 
want  of  energy  which  led  to  this  disaster.  *  For,'  he  says,  *  had  the 
Spaniards  been  industrious,  they  needed  not  have  famished  here,  where 
there  are  such  plenty  of  fish  and  fowl.'  He  adds,  that  he  here  caught 
smelts, c  no  less  than  twenty-one  inches  long  and  eight  about.'  Captain 
Wood's  account  of  the  abundance  of  fish,  especially  smelts,  is  con- 
firmed by  our  recent  surveying  officers.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
how  clear  and  accurate  are  the  directions  given  to  the  navigator,  and 
how  complete  was  the  local  information  obtained  by  Captain  Wood 
in  his  early  exploration,  in  1670 ;  and  how  little  that  was  strikingly 
new,  from  a  nautical  point  of  view,  he  left  to  be  discovered  by  those 
who  came  after  him. 

Advancing  to  the  southward,  it  was  nearly  noon  when  we  rounded 
Cape  Froward,  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America.  This  cape 
is  in  latitude  53°  54'  S.,  and  71°  18'  W.  In  the  exceptionally  fine 
weather  we  enjoyed  to-day,  its  varied  landscape,  composed  of  the 
freshest  greens  and  richest  browns,  contrasting  with  a  noble  back- 
ground of  snow-clad  mountains,  presented  a  beautiful  picture.  The 
Sailing  Directions  describe  the  prevailing  weather  in  the  straits  in 
the  most  gloomy  terms.  Furious  squalls  were  experienced  off 
Cape  Froward  by  Cordova  and  the  first  explorers.  Their  accounts 
are  confirmed  by  later  authorities,  who  suggest  that  a  lull  may  only 
be  expected  when  sunset  approaches.  Ours  was  a  much  more 
agreeable  experience.     The  weather  was  lovely,  and  we  stopped  for 
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half  an  hour  in  order  that  the  beautiful  scenery  might  be  sketched. 
In  the  afternoon  we  steamed  up  English  Reach,  steering  a  W.N.W. 
course.  On  our  way  we  met  a  canoe,  containing  three  of  the 
miserable  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  two  men  and  one  woman. 
They  wore  no  other  garments  than  a  seal-skin  cloak,  which  they  gladly 
disposed  of  in  exchange  for  some  biscuits,  beads,  and  tobacco.  At 
7  p.m.  we  arrived  off  Borja  Bay,  an  indentation  in  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Cordova  peninsula,  where  we  anchored  for  the  night.  The 
distance  steamed  from  Sandy  Point  was  about  105  miles. 

October  9th. — At  7  a.m.  we  once  more  weighed  anchor,  and  pro- 
ceeded under  steam  through  Long  Beach,  a  perfectly  straight  channel, 
dividing  the  Cordova  peninsula  from  the  St.  Lines'  Island  of 
Sarmiento.  The  reach  is  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four 
miles  wide.  The  channel  runs  between  precipitous  mountains,  deep 
glens,  bold  promontories,  and  tapering  pinnacles  of  rock.  The  sky 
was  dull,  but  neither  mists  nor  rain  obscured  the  striking  features  of 
the  stern  and  savage  scenery,  described  by  the  old  voyagers — and  not 
in  the  language  of  exaggeration — as  '  horrible.'  The  barren  moun- 
tains rise  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
patches  of  brushwood,  and  an  occasional  sheltered  glen  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  nothing  meets  the  eye  save  huge  masses  of  rock,  mantled  in 
perpetual  snow.  Emerging  from  Long  Reach,  we  found  ourselves,  at 
noon,  off  Cape  Monday,  in  53°  12'  N.,  73°  22'  W.  At  this  point  the 
channel  expands  to  a  width  of  eight  miles,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Sea  Reach,  and  extending  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  to  Cape  Pillar. 
After  steaming  thirty  miles  along  the  mountainous  coasts  of  the  Isle 
of  Desolation,  vessels  proceeding  up  Smyth's  Channel  diverge  from 
the  track  followed  by  steamers  intending  to  enter  the  Pacific  at  Cape 
Pillar.  As  we  were  bound  for  Smyth's  Channel,  our  course  was 
directed  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  the  various  landmarks  were  successively 
identified.  The  task  is  easy  in  fine  weather,  and  where  the  moun- 
tains to  be  looked  for  attain  so  great  an  elevation,  and  assume  such 
infinitely  diverse  shapes.  At  3.30  p.m.  we  passed  the  Fairway  Islands, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  entrance  to  Smyth's  Channel.  From 
this  point  onwards,  the  navigation  becomes  so  confined  that  incessant 
vigilance  is  required  in  order  to  check  with  certainty  the  ship's 
position.  The  work  of  our  surveyors  is,  however,  so  accurate,  and  is 
reproduced  with  such  care  and  fidelity  in  the  finely  engraved  plans 
issued  by  the  Admiralty,  that,  with  the  exercise  of  constant  watch- 
fulness, and  with  experience  in  the  art  of  comparing  the  delineations 
in  the  chart  with  the  contour  of  the  land,  no  difficulty  should  be 
experienced.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  through  these  narrow  and 
tortuous  channels  to  the  Gulf  of  Penas  is  not  less  than  300  miles, 
and  it  is  prudent  to  seek  a  harbour  every  night.  Captain  Mayne 
expresses  his  conviction  that,  with  care,  steamers  of  the  largest  class 
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may  go  through  with  safety ;  and  he  instances  the  fact  that  American 
mail  steamers  of  4,000  tons  have  made  the  passage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pacific  steamers  which  have  tried  this  channel  have  ceased 
to  adopt  the  route ;  while  of  other  vessels  which  have  attempted  to  pass 
through  Smyth's  Channel,  no  inconsiderable  proportion  have  come  to 
grief.  Men-of-war,  belonging  to  our  own,  the  French,  and  Chilian 
navies,  pass  through  occasionally.  We  anchored  for  the  night  in  Otter 
Bay.  This  harbour  is  approached  through  an  archipelago  of  low  islands, 
and  as  we  did  not  arrive  until  after  nightfall,  it  was  not  easy  to  make 
out  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage.  The  distance  steamed  to-day 
from  Borja  Bay  was  105  miles.  As  a  distraction  for  the  crew,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  in  the  most  practical  manner  to 
resist  a  boarding  party  of  Fuegians,  should  a  flotilla  of  canoes  ven- 
ture to  attack  us  when  at  anchor,  I  served  out  a  few  rounds  of  rifle 
ammunition  for  every  man  before  the  mast,  and  our  tars  amused 
themselves  greatly  during  the  afternoon  by  firing  at  a  small  target 
towed  astern. 

October  \Qth. — At  5.30  a.m.  we  were  again  under  way.  On  emerg- 
ing from  Otter  Bay,  I  was  puzzled  for  three  or  four  minutes  to 
recognise  the  channel  we  ought  to  take.  In  running  through  such 
intricate  passages  as  those  we  are  now  traversing,  the  eye  and  the 
chart  are  almost  the  only  practical  instruments  of  navigation.  It  is 
therefore  the  more  necessary  to  take  an  accurate  departure.  This 
done,  a  sharp  look-out  will  prevent  the  navigator  from  mistaking  the 
channel.  Mount  Burney,  5,800  feet  high,  is  the  'monarch  of  moun- 
tains '  in  King  William  the  Fourth's  Land.  The  summit,  in  the  early 
morning,  was  enshrouded  in  clouds  ;  but  we  saw  the  snowy  flanks  of 
this  colossus  of  the  Antarctic  Alps,  as  we  issued  forth  from  Otter  Bay. 
Our  onward  course  to-day  was  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Zach 
peninsula,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  thence  through  a  suc- 
cession of  tortuous  channels,  separated  from  the  open  waters  of  the 
Pacific  by  an  archipelago  of  islands.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sarmiento  Channel  are  the  Staines  Peninsula  and  Owen  Island.  The 
north-western  extremity  of  this  island  has  been  named  Cape  Brassey. 
It  was  pleasing  to  a  well-wisher  to  the  British  Navy  to  find  his  name 
thus  recorded  on  a  great  monument  of  nature,  few  though  the  number 
must  be  of  the  passers-by  who  will  read  this  inscription  to  his 
memory.  After  a  most  agreeable  passage,  we  reached  the  harbour 
of  Puerto  Bueno,  on  the  mainland  shore  of  the  Sarmiento  Channel, 
at  5.30  p.m.  Here  we  found  the  first  vessel  we  had  seen  since 
leaving  Sandy  Point,  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company's  Ship 
'Dacia.'  She  is  attached  to  the  Silvertown  works,  at  North  Woolwich, 
is  of  1,500  tons,  and  has  just  been  employed  in  laying  a  portion  of 
the  cable  between  Valparaiso  and  Lima.  There  were  on  board  82 
persons,  including  a  number  of  electricians  and  telegraph  engineers. 
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We  fraternised  cordially,  as  Englishmen  do,  who  come  together  in 
the  lonely  places  of  the  earth,  far  away  from  their  native  shores. 

Captain  Hildyard,  of  the  4  Dacia,'  dined  with  us,  and  told  us  some 
of  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  sea.  In  early  life,  when  cruising  in  a 
schooner  in  the  Pacific,  he  was  cast  ashore  on  one  of  the  Pellew 
Islands.  Here  he  and  his  shipmates  were  detained  for  many  months 
in  honourable  captivity,  the  native  king  being  desirous  of  securing 
some  civilised  men  as  allies  in  his  wars  with  the  neighbouring 
islanders.  At  length,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  captives 
swam  off  one  night  to  their  schooner,  which  had  been  hauled  off  the 
rocks,  compelled  the  native  guard,  consisting  of  two  men,  to  swim 
ashore,  and  then  made  sail  and  escaped.  While  detained  on  the 
island,  they  discovered  that  the  chief  minister  of  the  island  king  was 
a  fellow-countryman.  As  the  islanders  were  not  generally  consumers 
of  ardent  spirits  of  any  kind,  it  struck  Captain  Hildyard  and  his 
companions  as  somewhat  strange  that  the  chief  minister  was  so 
frequent  in  his  suggestions  that  some  whisky,  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  stores  of  the  cast-away  schooner,  should  be  introduced,  on  the 
various  occasions  when  the  captives  had  interviews  with  the  king. 
At  last,  one  day  when  he  was  a  little  more  elated  than  usual,  the  tongue 
of  the  prime  minister  was  unloosed,  and  he  revealed  to  his  English 
friends  that  he  was  an  Irishman.  Some  fifty  years  before,  being  then 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  been  left  on  the  island  by  a 
whaler,  and  had  gradually  risen  to  his  present  exalted  station.  After 
such  a  long  interval,  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  native  language. 
In  complexion  and  habits  he  was  as  one  born  on  the  Pellew  Islands ; 
and  he  evinced  no  desire  to  return  to  a  more  civilised  portion  of  the 
world. 

At  Puerto  Bueno,  there  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  which  empties  itself 
by  a  cascade  into  the  harbour.  Here  we  filled  the  gig  with  three 
tons  of  water,  and  replenished  our  empty  casks.  We  enjoyed  a  walk 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  are  peaty,  and  in  many  places  a  mere 
swamp.  Bare  and  beautiful  ferns,  and  the  Berberis  Dwrvmdi,  abound. 
The  other  vegetation  consists  mainly  of  stunted  firs,  the  antarctic 
beech,  and  dwarf  birch  trees.  This  humid  climate  is  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  mosses  and  ferns,  which  render  the  banks  of  these  land- 
locked harbours  extremely  beautiful.  At  all  the  anchorages  we 
visited,  we  found  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation  of  a 
similar  nature,  indicating  an  excessive  rainfall,  and  a  deficiency  of 
sun-heat,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

October  llth  was  a  day  of  Italian  summer  weather.  We  weighed 
at  5.30  a.m.  and  proceeded  on  our  passage  northwards. 

At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Puerto  Bueno,  we  entered  the 
Guia  Narrows.  The  scene  was  one  of  such  rare  and  perfect  loveliness 
that  we  paused  awhile  to  admire  its  beauty.     Advancing  from  the 
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south,  the  channel  is  contracted  between  the  Ladder  Hill,  a  conical 
mountain  1,285  feet  in  height,  and  a  massive  wall  of  mountains  on 
the  eastern  side.  Steering  between  these  barriers,  you  enter  the 
Guia  Narrows  by  a  tortuous  passage,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, 
which,  when  passed,  is  enclosed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entrance 
to  this  land-locked  basin  is  completely  concealed.  The  vessel  seems 
to  have  been  wafted,  as  if  by  the  magician's  wand,  into  a  mountain- 
lake,  whence  no  outlet  can  be  found.  Let  the  readers  of  these  pages 
imagine  themselves  to  be  standing  for  a  few  moments  side  by  side 
with  the  writer  on  the  deck  of  the  '  Sunbeam.'  Look  to  the  north- 
east. You  are  gazing  over  a  small  inlet,  called  Unfit  Bay,  and  up  a 
magnificent  gorge.  You  can  trace  the  sinuous  course  of  the  deeply 
cloven  ravine,  winding  among  snow-clad  peaks,  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  precipices  of  imposing  height,  far  up  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  hills.  Now  let  your  eye  travel  towards  the  north  and  west, 
and  you  will  see  a  cone-shaped  mountain,  rising  sheer  upwards  from 
the  waters  to  a  height  of  more  than  3,000  feet,  in  cloudless  majesty. 
The  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  array  its  virgin  snow  in  the  mellow 
tender  tints  of  the  rosy  dawn. 

Far  up,  the  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow. 

I  have  said  that  the  mountain  I  am  describing  rises  abruptly 
from  the  water.  Its  inaccessible  slopes  are  arrayed  in  a  robe  of 
mossy  vegetation,  presenting  a  lovely  combination  of  soft  olive-brown 
tints.  Still  looking  towards  the  north-west,  we  now  perceive  the 
outlet,  whence  we  shall  shortly  issue,  resembling  rather  an  inland 
river  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  so  narrow  is  it,  and  so  still  its  glassy 
surface.  In  this  quarter  alone  is  there  any  discernible  opening  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  by  which  we  are  encompassed ;  and  here 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  far-away  range  of  mountains,  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance. Lastly,  look  back  to  the  south,  to  the  region  we  had  lately 
traversed.  Untravelled  traveller,  endeavour  to  imagine,  for  I  cannot 
hope  successfully  to  portray  in  this  vague  and  inadequate  description, 
the  admirable  landscape  which  nature  has  composed.  In  the  fore- 
ground, you  see  an  archipelago  of  islets  covered  with  brushwood,  and 
gay  with  the  fresh  green  foliage  of  spring.  The  channels  dividing 
these  islets  are  like  so  many  brooks  flowing  through  a  woodland 
country.  This  verdant  scene  presents  an  exquisite  contrast  to  the 
more  majestic  features  of  the  distance,  where  a  superb  citadel  of 
rock  and  snow  seems,  as  it  were,  to  give  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
vale,  the  lake,  the  river,  and  the  wooded  isles  that  lie  in  soft  repose 
beneath  its  impending  heights. 

The  patience  of  the  reader  would  be  exhausted  if  the  description 
of  scenes  like  these  were  often  repeated.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  journey  of  to-day  presented  many  more  views  of  hardly  inferior 
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splendour.  Indeed,  Smyth's  Channel,  along  its  whole  length,  affords 
a  succession  of  superb  mountain  scenery.  I  would  particularly 
mention  the  grand  view  of  snow-clad  mountains  near  Tryon  Point, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Esperanza ;  the  very  beautiful 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  side,  before  entering  the 
Guia  Narrows ;  the  superb  scenery  in  the  glen,  receding  from  the 
coast,  a  little  north  of  Point  Ochovario  ;  the  snow-clad  mountain  at 
the  head  of  Europe  Inlet ;  the  exquisite  peak  of  ice  and  snow,  in  form 
resembling  the  spire  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  at  the  head  of  Husband's 
Inlet;  the  cube-shaped  summit  of  Singular  Peak,  and  the  superb 
peaks  and  ridges  about  Antrim  Inlet. 

In  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  channel  called  the  Wide  Channel, 
Where  the  navigation  is  often  impeded  by  ice.  We  passed  a  few 
floating  blocks  to-day,  but  they  were  by  no  means  numerous.  Having 
reached  the  Saumarez  Island,  the  channel  divides.  On  the  east  there 
is  a  broad  passage,  on  the  west  a  narrow  ravine,  five  miles  in  length 
and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  hemmed  in  by  precipitous 
walls  of  rock;  3,000  feet  in  height,  straight  as  a  canal,  but  in  its 
gloom  and  depth  mysteriously  grand.  The  day  was  declining  when 
we  steamed  into  this  remarkable  passage,  appropriately  named  by  pur 
surveyors  Chasm  Beach.  The  sudden  obscurity,  as  we  passed  from 
the  full  glow  of  the  western  sun  into  the  savage  dark  ravine,  gave  a 
most  impressive  effect  to  the  scene. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing"  day 
Rolled  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way : 
Each  purple  peak,  and  flinty  spire, 
Was  bath'd  in  floods  of  living*  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravine  below. 

The  *hadfcff  of  night  had  fallen  ere  we  issued  from  Chasm  Reach, 
and  it  was  quite  a  feat  of  pilotage  to  make  out  the  entrance  to  the 
secure  but  confined  harbour  of  Port  Grappler.  We  brought  up  at 
about  8  *.M.,  having  steamed  105  iniles  since  leaving  Puerto  Bueno 
this  morning. 

October  1 2t/t^ — At  5.30  a.m.  we  were  once  more  under  way. 
After  traversing  twelve  miles  of  easy  navigation  we  entered  Indian 
Beach.  Hare  great  vigilance  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  several 
rocks,  just  awash,  which  would  cause  the  destruction  of  any  vessel 
that  might  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  charts,  it  is  true,  point 
out  the  exact  position  of  these  obstacles,  but  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  - 
on  every  side  are-  numerous.  About  ten  miles  from  Indian  Reaeh, 
the  English  Narrows,  the  most  difficult  passage  in  the  whole  channel, 
offer  another  impediment  to  navigation.  As  I  am  not  writing  a 
sailing  directory,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  describe  in  detail 
the  dangers,  or  indicate  the  track  by  which  they  may  best  be  avoided. 
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I  may  observe,  however,  that  several  large  steamers,  which  have 
imprudently  attempted  the  passage,  have  here  received  most  serious 
injury.  The  commander  of  the  '  Dacia '  specially  urged  me  not  to 
endeavour  to  pass  through  without  sending  a  boat  ahead  into  the 
Narrows  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  tides.  I  did  not,  however, 
take  this  precaution.  As  it  was  neap  tide,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  the  current  would  be  weak,  and  the  *  Sunbeam '  is  remarkable 
for  handiness  under  steam.  Without  a  chart  it  would  be  equally 
impossible,  either  for  the  professional  or  the  unprofessional  reader,  to 
appreciate  the  intricacies  of  the  navigation  in  the  English  Narrows. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  miles,  the  channel  is  con- 
tracted to  the  dimensions  of  a  narrow  river ;  that,  now  on  one  side, 
now  on  the  other,  sunken  dangers  abound,  and  that,  in  the  most 
contracted  passage,  where  the  width  does  not  exceed  400  yards,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  sharp  turn,  under  the  port  helm,  at  right  angles 
to  the  previous  course.  In  order  to  give  a  more  ample  space  for  this 
manoeuvre,  the  vessel  must  be  steered  so  close  to  the  western  side  of 
the  channel  that  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  which  are  by  no  means 
large,  sweep  through  the  rigging,  and  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  almost 
in  contact  with  the  rocks.  Brushing  close  by  the  western  shore, 
which  we  ventured  to  do  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  you  see 
before  you,  in  mid  channel,  a  wooded  island,  which  seems  to  present 
an  impassable  obstacle.  The  navigator,  however,  must  put  implicit 
trust  in  his  charts,  and  proceed  unhesitatingly  on  his  course,  feeling 
assured  that  on  rounding  the  island  the  channel  to  the  right  will 
suddenly  disclose  itself.  All  went  well  with  us  in  the  execution  of 
this  manoeuvre.  *  Hard  a-port  *  was  the  only  word  of  command  that 
passed.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed  by  two  smart  helmsmen, 
and  in  a  minute  more  the  *  Sunbeam '  had  threaded  the  most  difficult 
of  the  many  narrows  in  Smyth's  Channel.  I  had  heard  stories,  which 
were  perhaps  a  little  coloured,  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  passages  to 
be  navigated.  I  had  heard  of  captains  being  knocked  down  on  the 
bridge,  and  of  seamen  being  carried  off  the  jib-boom  by  the  over- 
hanging branches.  It  can  only  be  in  the  English  Narrows  that  such 
adventures  would  be  possible,  but  there  they  might  certainly  occur. 

The  South  Reach  and  the  Messier  Channel  extend  for  some  eighty 
miles  northward  from  the  English  Narrows  to  the  Gulf  of  Penas. 
The  course  steered  is  almost  straight  for  the  whole  distance,  and  the 
navigation  is  perfectly  simple.  Grand  ranges  of  snow-clad  mountains 
on  both  sides,  deep  indentations  running  for  many  miles  into  the 
interior  of  this  iron-bound  coast,  and  islands  rising  to  an  elevation 
of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  afford  a  succession  of  magnificent  views ; 
and  as  it  was  still  our  happy  fortune  to  enjoy  the  same  serene  and 
sunny  weather  which  had  prevailed  ever  since  we  entered  Smyth's 
Channel,  we  surveyed  these  noble  prospects  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.     At  7.30  p.m.  we  were  close  to  the  island  of  San  Pedro  I., 
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the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  *  Wager,*  rendered  for  ever  memor- 
able by  Byron's  spirited  narrative,  and  here  we  were  once  more  on 
the  broad  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  had  fairly  commenced  our  long 
cruise  in  the  Pacific. 

The  inland  navigation  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  from 
Cape  Virgins  to  the  Gulf  of  Penas  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world ;  and  as  we  have  made  a  highly  successful 
passage  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  summary  of  our  itinerary. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  navigation  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  tra- 
versed by  a  vessel  of  moderate  steam-power  so  quickly,  or  so  entirely 
without  hindrance  of  any  kind  from  weather.  Every  harbour  at 
which  we  brought  up  afforded  perfect  shelter  from  all  winds,  and  had 
the  additional  merit  of  possessing  good  holding  ground,  free  from 
rocks,  so  that  there  was  no  risk  of  the  loss  of  an  anchor.  As  the 
vessels  attached  to  the  Pacific  Squadron  frequently  take  this  passage, 
I  can  confidently  recommend  our  itinerary  to  the  commanders,  at  the 
same  time  gladly  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Lieutenant  Very,  of 
the  U.S.  frigate  '  Richmond,'  for  suggesting  a  most  convenient  succes- 
sion of  anchorages. 

On  the  practicability  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  for  steamers,  and 
for  sailing  vessels  assisted  by  tugs,  I  have  already  offered  some  re- 
marks. With  regard  to  Smyth's  Channel,  it  cannot  be  recommended 
with  equal  confidence  for  the  ships,  frequently  400  feet,  or  even  more, 
in  length,  which  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  the 
merchant  service.  The  passage,  however,  is  quite  practicable,  even 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  from  the  entrance  to  Mayne  Channel  as 
far  as  the  Trinidad  Channel,  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  clear,  and 
which,  as  it  obviates  the  risks  attending  the  navigation  of  the  tortuous 
English  Narrows,  is  the  entrance  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
selected  for  large  vessels  passing  through  Smyth's  Channel.  Captain 
Lecky  used  the  passage  in  the  *  Araucania,'  and  I  am  surprised  that 
the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  have  not  tried  it.  The  c  Zealous,'  on 
her  return  from  the  Pacific,  struck  a  rock  in  the  English  Narrows,  a 
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misadventure  which  can  excite  no  surprise  in  the  mind  of  any  nautical 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  channel.  But  why  should  not  the 
'Zealous'  have  been  navigated,  like  the  'Araucania,'  through  the 
Trinidad  Channel  ? 

A  few  words  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  connection  with  this 
narrative,  on  the  question  of  amateur  navigation.  I  shall  venture  to 
assume  that  very  few  among  my  yachting  brethren  would  be  compe- 
tent to  navigate  Smyth's  Channel  without  professional  assistance.  If 
I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  it  is  simply  because  I  have  had 
as  much,  or  indeed  more,  practice  in  pilotage — or,  in  other  words,  in 
navigating  by  the  eye — than  the  majority  of  professional  seamen, 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  traversing  the  ocean.  How  many  days,  how 
many  nights,  of  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life,  have  been  spent  poring 
over  charts'  in  the  cabin,  or  taking  bearings  of  headlands,  and  endea- 
vouring to  pierce  the  darkness  with  a  pair  of  night-glasses,  on  deck  ? 
Is  it  of  any  use  to  a  single  human  being  that  the  amateur  navigator 
who  pens  these  criticisms  on  his  own  misapplied  labour  has  acquired 
a  faculty  for  pilotage  ?  Would  not  the  pains  and  labour  bestowed  on 
this  useless  accomplishment  have  been  more  profitably  given  to  the 
acquisition  of  some  other  branch  of  knowledge  that  might  have  been 
turned  to  better  account  ?  When  I  ask  myself  these  questions,  which 
I  cannot  answer  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  venture  to  say  to  my  yacht- 
ing brethren,  who  go  to  sea  only  for  their  health  or  pleasure,  to  im- 
bibe the  invigorating  breeze,  and  to  expand  their  muscular  power  by 
pulling  on  the  ropes  :  '  Be  not  so  unwise  as  to  pervert  a  vigorous  and 
engaging  amusement  into  a  sedentary  and  harassing  occupation. 
Leave  the  strictly  professional  work  to  professional  men ;  and  do  not, 
as  an  amateur,  commit  the  error,  into  which  I  have  fallen,  of  reduc- 
ing yachting  to  a  trying  and  exhausting  professional  employment.' 
Johnson  has  remarked  that  everything  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
human  powers,  that  shows  man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he 
could  not  do,  is  valuable.  The  first  man  who  balanced  a  straw  upon 
his  nose,  and  he  who  rode  on  three  horses  at  a  time :  in  short,  all 
such  men  deserve  the  applause  of  mankind,  not  on  account  of  the 
use  of  what  they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  these  reflections  are  in  no  sense  applicable 
in  the  present  case. 

The  masses  of  snow,  which  enshroud  every  mountain  on  the  coast 
we  have  recently  navigated,  suggest  an  examination  of  the  physical 
conditions  which  determine  the  level  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  cause  the  formation  of  glaciers.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  54°  S., 
the  height  of  the  snow-line  is  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet.  In  Norway, 
snow  does  not  lie  at  this  low  level,  until  the  parallels  of  from  67°  to 
70°  N.  are  reached.  Mr.  Darwin  observes  that  the  snow-line  is 
determined  rather  by  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  than  by  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year.  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the  winter  is 
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not  more  severe,  but  the  summer  is  far  colder,  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding latitude  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  extraordinary 
number  of  glaciers  in  these  regions  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 
A  tremendous  glacier  descends  into  almost  every  arm  of  the  sea 
which  penetrates  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains ;  and  this 
phenomenon  is  observable,  not  only  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  but  on  the 
coast,  for  650  miles  northwards.  In  Eyre's  Sound,  in  the  latitude 
corresponding  to  that  of  Paris,  there  are  immense  glaciers,  and  yet 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  vicinity  is  only  6,700  feet  high.  The 
glacier  farthest  from  the  pole,  surveyed  during  the  voyages  of  the 
<  Adventure '  and  <  Beagle,'  is  in  latitude  of  46°  50'  S.,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Penas.  It  *is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  in  one  part  seven  miles  broad, 
and  it  descends  to  the  sea  coast.  The  position  of  this  glacier  is 
the  more  striking,  because  it  is  situated,  as  Mr.  Darwin  points  out, 
within  less  than  9°  from  where  palms  grow,  within  less  than  2£°  from 
arborescent  grasses,  and  less  than  2°  from  orchideous  parasites,  and 
within  a  single  degree,  looking  westward,  of  tree-ferns.  The  humidity 
of  the  climate  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  glaciers  in  such  numbers 
and  of  so  large  a  size  at  the  extremity  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.  'The  meteorological  conditions,'  says  Professor  Forbes, 
*  which  produce  a  highly  liquefied  sludgy  state  of  accumulated  snows, 
are  the  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  glaciers,  and  to  their 
progress  into  the  valleys,  the  result  being  a  certain  ductility  of  parts, 
which  enables  them  to  overcome  obstacles  otherwise  insurmountable.' 
Again,  the  same  author  tells  us  that  the  rate  of  the  flow  of  glaciers  is 
always  increased  where  there  is  constant '  infiltration  of  the  pores  of 
the  ice  by  water  during  sunshine  or  mild  rain ; '  and  mild  rain  is 
the  normal  condition  of  the  climate  of  these  regions.  It  may  be  re- 
peated once  more  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  is  not  lower  than  that  of  other  places  in  corresponding 
latitudes ;  but  there  is  no  settled  summer,  and  no  influences  are  ever 
at  work  to  cause  a  rapid  melting  away  of  the  perpetually  falling  snow. 

One  more  phenomenon  must  be  mentioned.  In  passing  through 
the  Messier  Channel,  we  were  involved  for  upwards  of  an  hour  in  a 
shower  of  dust  which,  on  examination  under  the  microscope,  appeared 
to  be  volcanic.  The  nearest  volcano  is  Tanteles,  in  Chili,  in  43°  30'  S., 
and  22°  50/  W.  Our  position  at  the  time,  off"  Iceberg  Sound,  was 
48°  45'  S.,  and  74°  25'  W.  The  distance,  therefore,  in  a  straight  line, 
to  the  nearest  volcano  must  have  been  not  less  than  300  miles. 

The  scantiness  of  the  population  in  these  regions  is  easily  explained 
by  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  soil,  which  are  so  unfavourable 
for  the  production  of  suitable  food  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  In 
all  our  extensive  inland  voyage,  we  met  only  two  canoes,  one  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  other  off  Eden  Harbour,  in  Smyth's 
Channel 

Thomas  Bbassht. 
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That  the  returns  from  the  Government  system  of  Telegraphy  do  not 
fully  meet  the  expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  is 
not  much  a  matter  for  complaint  on  the  ground  of  the  unfair  pressure 
upon  some  taxpayers  in  favour  of  others.  The  uses  of  the  telegraph, 
direct  and  indirect,  are  so  multifarious  and  wide-spread  that  the 
State  might  well  be  at  some  expense  for  a  time  if  a  small  expenditure 
were  essential  to  the  success  of  the  system.  So  generally  recognised 
is  the  excellence  of  the  object,  that  not  only  is  there  no  complaint, 
but  there  is  danger  of  a  too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  of  the 
telegraph  not  proving  a  remunerative  undertaking.  This  danger  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  loss  on  the  one  hand,  or  possible 
gain  on  the  other.  Its  great  evil  is  in  its  tendency  to  postpone  for 
an  unnecessarily  long  period  the  increase  of  telegraph  facilities  to  the 
vast  number  of  people  who  would  benefit  by  the  extension.  The 
ready  answer  to  any  demand  for  making  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
more  popular,  is  that  already  so  much  is  given  as  to  make  the  under- 
taking unprofitable.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  some  part  of  these 
advantages  is  illogical  and  inexpedient,  it  may  readily  be  understood 
that,  by  curtailing  the  advantages  in  one  direction,  the  way  will  be 
open  to  largely  increasing  them  in  another.  If  those  who  use  the 
telegraph  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  comprising  the  people 
who  require  to  send  short  messages,  and  the  other  those  who  require 
to  send  long  messages ;  and  if  the  first  class  is  far  more  numerous 
than  the  second,  whilst  the  second  receives  the  larger  consideration, 
it  is  obvious  not  only  that  the  majority  suffers,  but  also  that,  until  a 
standard  is  arrived  at  which  fairly  deals  with  the  majority,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  use  of  the  telegraph  can 
be  popularised.  Supposing  that  ten  words  are  sufficient  for  ordinary 
telegraph  messages,  to  make  the  minimum  twenty  words  is  to  give  a 
great  advantage  to  those  who  require  to  send  longer  messages,  whilst 
it  also  encourages  an  unnecessary  extension  of  shorter  messages* 
People  do  not  like  to  make  a  present  to  Government  in  any  shape  or 
form.  Let  those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  the  telegraph  call  to 
mind  how  often  they  find  it  difficult  to  fill  up  their  messages  to 
twenty  words.    At  one  time  the  use  of  the  telegiaph  involved  a 
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tendency  to  condense  language ;  the  ordinary  employer  of  the  British 
inland  telegraph  now  finds  himself  encouraged  to  redundancy  either 
in  the  mode  or  in  the  matter  of  his  communication. 

It  may  he  urged  that  the  chain  of  evidence  is  incomplete  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  demand  on  the  wires  is  excessive.  Two 
indications  in  this  direction  have  lately  cropped  up— the  one  the 
notice  issued  from  the  Post  Office  enjoining  a  moderate  use  of  the 
right  to  gratuitously  telegraph  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
of  a  telegram ;  the  other  the  recent  introduction  of  the  American 
system  of  sending  four  messages  simultaneously  along  the  wire.  To 
these  again  may  be  added  the  notorious  delays  in  the  receipt  of 
messages.  Assuming,  as  no  one  need  find  a  difficulty  in  doing,  that 
the  length  of  messages  does  make  itself  felt  in  the  economy  of  the 
system,  it  is  on  the  other  side  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difficulty  in  increasing  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  the 
despatch  of  messages,  though,  as  we  will  discuss  presently,  not  their 
present  mode  of  delivery.  If  the  two  facts  be  accepted  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  overcrowd  the  demands  on  existing  means  of  despatch, 
but  that  it  is  easy  to  multiply  the  means,  we  arrive  at  the  result  for 
which  we  contend — the  necessity  of  adopting  a  unit  of  use  upon  which 
to  base  the  decision  of  how  much  can  be  rendered  for  a  given  sum. 
With  a  minimum  fairly  fixed,  the  extension  of  use  would  mean  a 
power  to  reduce  charges.  But  with  an  unequal  system  by  which  long 
messages  are  encouraged  when  not  necessary,  and  when  necessary,  the 
senders  unduly  benefit,  there  is  a  wall  in  the  way  of  progress,  inas  * 
much  as  extension  may  mean  either  loss  or  less  profit  than  there 
should  be. 

The  position  can  be  illustrated  by  figures.  Supposing  in  a  given 
time  a  wire  can  carry  1,000  messages  of  twenty  words,  or,  allowing  for 
free  addresses  and  signatures,  1,500  messages  of  ten  words,  it  is 
evident  that  with  the  same  charge  per  message  the  receipts  in  the 
Bame  time  would  be  50  per  cent,  additional  if  all  the  messages  were 
of  ten  words.  The  increased  receipts  would  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  short  messages.  In  other  words,  to  the  extent  of  such  pro- 
portion of  short  messages,  a  lower  charge  could  be  afforded.  If  the 
minimum  were  fixed  too  low,  it  would  benefit  only  a  few  and  cause 
an  injustice  in  the  opposite  direction,  because  the  senders  of  un- 
usually short  messages  with  free  addresses  would  unduly  benefit.  A 
fair  medium  is  required  in  the  shape  of  such  minimum  of  length  as 
will  afford  convenience  to  a  majority  of  the  telegraph  customers. 
With  a  standard  of  the  kind  as  a  point  of  departure  the  reduction  of 
rates  would  follow  with  surprising  quickness. 

Let  it  be  said  that  no  disrespect  is  intended  to  Mr.  Scudamore, 
who  is  understood  to  have  been  the  chief  organiser  of  the  present 
system.  On  the  contrary  I  venture  to  render  a  humble  expression  of 
the  admiration  I  feel  for  the  wonderful  genius  Mr.  Scudamore  dis- 
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played  in  overcoming  the  opposition  natural  to  a  country  so  averse 
as  England  is  to  State  interference,  to  the  Government  carrying  on 
the  business  of  telegraphy,  and,  when  that  opposition  was  overcome, 
in  the  way  in  which  he  managed  to  disentangle  the  numerous  distinct 
services  and  reduce  them  to  one  simple  organisation.  Probably  Mr. 
Scudamore  in  adopting  a  large  minimum  thought  it  necessary  to 
offer  a  great  temptation ;  besides,  when  there  was  less  demand  on  the 
lines,  there  was  less  to  be  said  against  an  excessive  minimum.  Nor 
in  the  suggestions  which  I  am  about  to  make  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I  am  unmindful  of  the  labours  of  two  select  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  of  the  evidence  given  before  these  committees 
by  many  experienced  witnesses.  Although  my  suggestions  are  in  some 
respects  original,  their  general  tendency  is  in  the  direction  approved 
by  the  select  committees  and  aimed  at  by  the  witnesses. 

It  will  first,  however,  be  interesting  to  briefly  refer  to  some  of 
the  various  means  by  which  the  progress  of  telegraphy  may  be  pro- 
moted. The  use  of  underground  wires  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Ex- 
pensive as  such  wires  are  in  first  cost  compared  with  overground  wires, 
their  advantage  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  An  extension  of 
the  uses  of  the  telegraph  which  made  it  feasible  to  more  largely  use 
underground  wires  would  alone  be  of  great  moment.  Amongst  some 
of  the  advantages  of  these  wires  the  following  may  be  named.  •  They 
are  not  easily  liable  to  be  cut  or  destroyed  purposely  or  by  accident. 
The  destruction  of  telegraph  wires  incidental  to  railway  accidents  fre- 
quently largely  adds  to  the  calamity  of  the  situation.  In  cases  of 
popular  disturbance  and  for  private  sinister  ends,  overground  wires 
are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  choose  to  do  them  injury.  Again, 
underground  wires  are  in  a  measure  free  from  the  capricious  influences 
of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  at  present  in  Great  Britain  394  miles 
of  lines  of  pipe  containing  7,948  miles  of  gutta-percha  covered  wire. 
Recent  discoveries  of  the  decay  of  the  gutta-percha  in  lines  which 
have  been  laid  for  some  years  have  checked  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem in  Great  Britain,  pending  a  careful  examination  into  the  subject 
which  is  now  being  made  by  Professor  Abel.  In  Germany  the  use  of 
the  underground  wires  has  largely  increased.  Last  year  a  line  was 
laid  from  Berlin  to  Halle,  a  distance  of  105  English  miles.  Great 
interest  is  felt  in  this  line,  as  it  is,  in  many  respects,  of  novel 
construction.  I  have  been  supplied  with  the  following  description 
of  it : — 

The  core  consisted  of  a  copper  strand  weighing  sixty-five  pounds  per  mile, 
covered  with  gutta-percha  of  the  same  weight,  making  the  total  weight  of  the  core 
ISO  pounds  per  mile.  Seven  of  these  wires  were  twisted  together,  and  then 
covered  with  yarn  saturated  with  tar,  the  whole  being  covered  with  sixteen 
galvanised  iron  wires,  0166  inch  diameter.  The  cable  was  made  in  sections  800 
metres  in  length,  and  each  section  was  coiled  on  a  wooden  reel,  from  which  it  was 
uncoiled  into  a  trench  one  metre  in  depth  cut  on  one  side  of  the  public  road. 
When  so  laid  it  was  covered  with  a  bituminous  layer  of  condensed  coal-tar. 
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Very  much  has  been  recently  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
transmission  of  message*.  I  am  informed,  on  competent  authority, 
that  it  is  estimated  a  fairly  good  operator  can  transmit  upon  a  single 
wire,  under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  from  forty  to  fifty 
messages  an  hour.  This  can  be  doubled  by  the  duplex  system ;  and 
the  recent  American  invention  of  quadruplexy,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  enables  the  capacity  of  the  duplex  system  to 
be  again  doubled.  Wheatstone's  automatic  apparatus,  suitable  prin- 
cipally for  press  work,  has  a  capacity  equal  to  the  duplex  wire,  and  it 
is  possible  to  duplex  this.  These  estimates  apply  to  the  best  worked 
wires,  and  assume  that  the  wires  are  never  out  of  order.  But  a  cer- 
tain discount  must  always  be  allowed  for  the  failure  of  wires,  espe- 
cially in  this  moist  climate,  and  the  capacity  of  wires  is  seriously 
diminished  by  the  insertion  of  intermediate  instruments  upon  them. 
A  wire  which  will  do  forty  messages  an  hour  with  merely  an  instru- 
ment at  its  extremities,  would  not  do  half  that  number  if  two  or 
three  intermediate  stations  were  inserted ;  and  when,  as  in  many  cases, 
there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  stations  fixed  upon  a  wire,  its  capacity  is 
seriously  diminished.  The  quadruplex  system,  meeting  as  it  does 
the  much-felt  want  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  telegraph  wire, 
has  excited  intense  interest.  There  are  now  113  of  the  quadruplex 
instruments  in  use  in  America.  The  postal  authorities  in  England 
have  recently  tried  the  system  between  London  and  Liverpool  with 
entire  success. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following 
description  of  this  plan  by  the  marvellous  means  of  which  one  wire 
simultaneously  carries  four  distinct  messages. 

Duplex  telegraphy,  as  you  know,  consists  in  sending  messages  in  oppobite  di- 
rections on  one  wire,  with  balanced  electric  appliances  by  means  of  which  the  sent 
signals  produce  no  motion  of  the  receiving  instrument  at  the  end  from  which  they 
are  sent,  so  that  this  instrument  is  available  to  receive  and  show  the  signals  sent 
from  the  other  end.  In  the  new  'quadruplex'  telegraphy  two  messages  are  sent 
independently  in  one  direction,  and  two  in  the  contrary  direction,  all  through  the 
same  wire,  simultaneously,  without  disturbing  one  another.  The  novelty  consists 
in  sending  two  messages  independently  in  one  direction.  Duplexing  this  by  the 
old  method  gives  the  quadruplex. 

To  send  two  messages  simultaneously  from  one  end  and  receive  them  indepen- 
dently at  the  other  end,  two  sending  keys  S,  8',  and  two  receiving  instruments 
R,  R',  are  used.  S  sends  and  R  receives  on  the  old  Morce  system,  or  by  sounds, 
with  marker  or  sounder,  actuated  by  a  movable  soft  iron  keeper  attracted 
towards  an  electro-magnet  when  a  strong  enough  current  passes  in  either  direction 
through  its  coil,  and  drawn  back  by  a  spring  when  the  current  ceases  or  becomes 
less  than  a  certain  degree.  S'  sends  by  reversing  the  earth  and  line  connections 
between  the  terminals  of  a  battery,  so  that,  when  the  key  of  S'  is  up,  the  current  of 
the  battery  flows  in  one  direction  through  the  line,  when  the  key  is  down  it  flows 
in  the  opposite  direction.  R'  is  a  '  polarised '  receiver,  which,  in  virtue  of  a  perma- 
nent steel  magnet  belonging  to  it,  throws  a  marker  or  sounder  in  one  direction 
against  a  stop,  and  in  the  contrary  direction  against  another  stop,  by  die  contrary 
currents  through  the  line  when  S'  is  depressed  and  allowed  to  rise  again.  The 
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action  of  the  sending  key  S  does  not  produce  any  motion  of  the  receiver  S'.  It 
merely  increases  the  pressure  with  which  it  presses  against  one  stop  or  other.  Its 
action  b  to  increase  about  three-  or  fourfold  the  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 
This  if  does  by  shifting  one  of  the  battery  electrodes,  from  a  point  comparatively 
near  one  end  of  the  battery,  to  the  other  end.  The  strength  of  current  produced  by 
the  smaller  battery  when  the  key  8  is  up  is  less  than  the  degree  required  to  move 
the  marker  of  R ;  the  greater  battery  when  S  is  down  suffices  to  move  it,  and  does 
so  independently  of  the  current,  reversed  as  it  is  every  time  S'  is  depressed  and 
allowed  to  rise.  Thus  the  action  of  S'  does  not  move  R,  and  does  not  interfere 
with  the  motions  which  8  produces  in  it. 

The  old  duplex  arrangement  is  applied  separately  to  the  8  and  8'  at  each  end 
of  the  line,  and  thus  is  achieved  the  quadruplex.  I  am  sure,  if  I  have  made  it 
intelligible,  you  will  admire  the  exquisitely  ingenious  and  simple  arrangement  by 
which  the  battery  of  two  strengths  at  one  end,  and  the  non-polarised  and  polarised 
receivers  at  the  other,  show  separately  and  independently  the  effects  of  the  double 
sending  in  one  direction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  pneumatic  tubes  and  the  newly 
invented  telephone  as  adjuncts  to  telegraphy  beyond  observing  that 
they  promise  to  be  of  great  aid  to  the  further  development  of  the 
telegraph  system.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  resources  of 
the  telegraph  can  be  largely  increased.  I  will  now  return  to  the 
question  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  those  resources. 

The  charge  made  by  the  Post  Office  for  a  message  is  one  shilling 
for  twenty  words,  and  threepence  for  each  additional  five  words.  It 
is  apparent  that  these  rates  are  illogical ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  first 
twenty  words  besides  the  address  and  name  of  the  sender  and  receiver, 
the  stationery,  and  the  delivery  of  the  message  are  fairly  represented 
by  a  shilling,  the  additional  words  should  be  at  a  less  rate  than 
five  for  threepence.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  shilling  should  be  represented  by  the  stationery  and  delivery 
and  the  free  addresses ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  unless  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  it  is  desirable  to  fix  the  charge  for  additional 
words  at  the  same  rate  as  the  charge  for  the  minimum  number,  theory 
would  point  to  a  different  course. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  discuss  what  the  minimum  number 
of  words  should  be.  That  twenty  are  too  many  I  have  already 
assumed  to  be  the  case,  if  fair  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  interests  of 
the  majority  of  persons  who  use  the  telegraph.  In  India l  the  number 
of  words  was  reduced  from  twenty  words  over  a  radius  of  400 
miles  for  one  rupee  to  ten  words  for  the  same  price  all  over  India,  and 
again  the  number  was  reduced  to  six  words  for  the  same  price.  In 
each  the  names  and  addresses  were  free.  In  the  Australian  colonies 
and  New  Zealand  the  number  of  words  is  ten,  exclusive  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  sender  and  receiver,  for  which  no  charge  is  made 
if  they  do  not  exceed  ten  words.     This  limit  was  not  adopted  without 

1  See  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Robinson,  Report  of  Select  Committee,  1876  (4601), 
p.  198. 
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a  variety  of  experience.  It  was  finally  approved  by  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  all  the  colonies  held  in  Sydney  in  1873.  The 
charge  for  the  message  of  ten  words  was  fixed  at  a  shilling,  together 
with  one  penny  for  each  additional  word.8  The  charge  for  the 
minimum  number  of  words,  it  will  be  observed,  is  at  a  larger  rate  than 
that  for  additional  words.  Whether  the  difference  is  sufficient  may 
be  open  to  question.  The  telegraph  is  more  largely  used  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  3  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  colonists  are  more  able 
to  condense  the  language  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  minimum  which  has  proved  service- 
able in  Australasia  would  suit  this  country. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  a  minimum  must  be  fixed ; 
and,  if  so,  I  believe  that  ten  words  would  be  the  minimum  which, 
suiting  the  convenience  of  the  ordinary  senders  of  messages,  would  be 
a  good  point  of  departure  for  longer  messages.  Much,  however,  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  a  plan  for  charging  so  much  a  word,  whatever  the 
length  of  the  message.  Cable  messages  are  so  charged ;  but,  as  the 
addresses  and  names  count  as  so  many  words,  no  part  of  the  message 
is  free.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
charge  for  names  and  addresses  in  inland  telegrams,  and,  if  a  word 
rate  were  to  be  used,  an  initiatory  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  sta- 
tionery, delivery,  and  free  names  and  addresses  would  have  to  be 
made.  These  might  be  set  down  at  a  certain  price,  and  for  each  word 
of  the  message  an  exact  charge  might  be  made.  For  example,  the 
message  with  free  names  and  addresses  and  delivery  might  be  held  to 
represent  sixpence,  and  a  charge  be  made  of  a  halfpenny  for  each  word 
in  the  message  itself.  This  would  unquestionably  be  fairest  in  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  far  from  certain  that  in  practice  it  would  occasion  any 
difficulties  at  all  sufficient  to  balance  its  advantages.  At  the  rates 
just  mentioned  the  department  could  not  suffer  a  loss,  and  the 
road  would  be  open  to  making  reductions  as  the  returns  justified 

*  In  one  or  more  of  the  colonies  messages  between  points  in  the  same  city  are 
charged  at  half  rates. 

*  The  following  represent  the  populations  and  the  number  of  paid  messages  in 
each  of  three  of  the  chief  colonies ;  during  1S75  in  the  case  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  during  the  twelve  months  ending  tjie  30th  of  June,  1876,  in  the 

case  of  New  Zealand : — 

Number  of 
Population.  paid  messages. 

Victoria 823,000  732,000 

New  South  Wales      .        .        .    606,000  719,000 

New  Zealand     ....    400,000  890,000 

Total    .        .  1,829,000  2,341,000 

In  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  population  of  32,750,000  the  number  of  telegrams 
from  the  beginning  of  1875  to  the  25th  of  December  in  the  same  year  was 
20,766,000.  Thus  the  aggregate  of  the  three  colonies  gives  1*279  message  against 
0*634  message  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  each  unit  of  population.  The  addition  to 
be  made  in  the  latter  case  to  represent  the  six  days  in  the  year  short  in  the  return 
will  only  affect  the  calculation  to  a  trifling  extent. 
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them.  But  the  customers  of  the  telegraph  department  have  be- 
come so  used  to  a  fixed  rate  for  a  minimum  number  of  words  that 
it  is  likely  so  great  a  difference  of  system  as  a  word  rate  must  in- 
volve would  not  prove  acceptable.  The  reduction  of  the  minimum 
from  twenty  to  ten  words  with  an  immediate  reduction  in  price,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  considerable  future  reduction,  would  probably  be 
popular.  The  reduction  in  price  should  not  be  proportionate  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  words,  because  it  is  important  to  aid  in 
increasing  the  receipts  of  the  department.  Until  the  telegraph 
department  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  commercial  depart- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  that  its  receipts  be  at  least  required  to  cover 
expenses  together  with  interest  on  capital — there  is  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  increasing  its  uses.  If  once  the  equilibrium  of  ex- 
penses and  returns  be  struck,  a  reduction  of  charge  will  naturally 
and  constantly  follow  larger  business  and  increased  facilities  of  trans- 
mission. Ninepence  for  a  ten-word  message,  with  threepence  for  each 
five  words  additional,  would  be  a  good  point  of  departure.  Before 
long  it  would  probably  be  practicable  to  considerably  diminish  the 
charge  and  perhaps  to  adopt  a  word  rate.  The  rates  I  have  now 
suggested  would  give  for  a  shilling  fifteen  instead  of  the  present 
twenty  words,  but  those  who  required  only  to  send  short  messages 
would  be  able  to  do  so  for  ninepence.  The  reduction  to  be  expected 
would  not  be  so  much  in  the  charge  for  a  minimum  message  as  in  that 
for  the  subsequent  words.  Indeed,  with  special  delivery,  as  will  be 
presently  shown,  it  is  far  from  desirable  to  too  much  reduce  the  rate 
per  message.  The  rates  indicated  fairly  take  into  account  the  initia- 
tory expense  of  each  message.  They  also  continue  the  practice  of  a 
charge  for  each  five  words  to  which  the  public  has  become  accustomed. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  figures  to  show  that  the  rates 
mentioned  would  prove  remunerative  to  the  Post  Office.  The 
department  itself  probably  could  not  do  so  at  present,  but  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  test  them  in  advance.  For  one,  two,  or 
three  months  a  record  could  be  kept  of  the  messages  of  ten  words 
and  under,  and  of  the  messages  above  that  number.  The  result 
would  show  what  charge  the  department  could  afford  to  make  for  a 
ten-word  minimum.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  principle  on  which 
they  should  be  determined,  I  have  mentioned  the  rates  I  would  re- 
commend, viz.  a  certain  amount  to  represent  the  initiatory  charge  of 
each  message.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  in  arriving  at 
a  result  a  considerable  allowance  would  have  to  be  estimated  to  cover 
the  condensation  of  words  which  would  presumably  follow  a  smaller 
minimum.  On  the  other  side  this  condensation  would  represent 
so  much  more  telegraph  power  and  increased  business  at  the  disposal 
of  the  department. 

It  would  be  inexpedient  to  abolish  the  system  of  giving  free  names 
and  addresses,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  of  making  the  initiatory  or 
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minimum  charge  cover  the  charge  for  names  and  addresses.  The 
reason  is  very  simple.  The  reputation  and  therefore  the  business  of 
the  department  depend  upon  its  delivering  messages  promptly  and 
correctly,  and  no  sinner  means  of  meeting  this  requirement  can  be  found 
than  in  encouraging  the  senders  of  messages  to  supply  the  information. 
If  the  name  and  address  of  the  receiver  of  a  message  were  to  be 
charged  for,  the  surname  would  frequently  only  be  given  and  the 
address  be  condensed,  throwing  upon  the  Post  Office  the  onus  of  find- 
ing out  the  person  intended  or  of  suffering  in  reputation..  If  in 
scantily  peopled  colonies,  where  people  are  mostly  known,  it  is  found 
expedient  to  give  addresses  free,  how  much  more  must  it  be  necessary 
in  so  crowded  a  country  as  this  !  The  same  remarks  apply  in  degree, 
though  not  so  strongly,  to  telegraphing  freely  the  address  of  the  sender 
of  a  telegram.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  his  business  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  should  supply  his  address  to  his  correspondent,  but  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  it  is  desirable  he  should  do  so  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  the  Post  Office.  That  reputation  would  suffer  just  as 
much  by  the  non-delivery  of  a  reply  to  a  telegram  as  of  the  telegram 
itself.  To  insure  a  correct  address  for  the  reply  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  sender  the  option  of  telegraphing  his  address.  He  does  not  always 
use  it.  When  he  does  he  presumably  has  an  object  in  doing  so.  Nor 
in  most  cases  is  such  an  object  wanting.  One's  intimate  friend 
away  in  the  country  is  liable  to  forget  the  precise  number  of  the 
square,  or  terrace,  or  street  to  which  he  is  to  return  a  reply.  He  may 
not  unfrequently  forget  in  what  postal  district  the  house  is  situated.  • 
Besides,  most  male  persons  who  use  the  telegraph,  whether  professional, 
commercial,  or  without  occupation,  have  more  than  one  address  in 
their  private  houses,  offices,  warehouses,  clubs,  or  country  seats.  The 
address  of  the  sender  when  it  is  supplied  is  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  meant  to  indicate  where  the  reply  is  to  be  sent.  It  is  quite  true 
that  payment  ought  to  be  made  for  such  information,  but  that  is  the 
very  thing  which  will  result  from  a  logical  revision  of  the  present 
system  of  charges.  With  a  charge  for  so  many  words  and  a  propor- 
tionate charge  for  each  word  additional  the  addresses  seem  to  be,  and 
indeed  are,  altogether  uncharged.  But  if  the  charge  for  the  minimum 
message  includes  a  consideration  for  stationery,  addresses,  delivery,  &c, 
then  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  on  grounds  of  public  policy  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  fix  a  charge  which  covers  free  addresses,  leaving  to  the  sender 
of  a  message  the  option  of  using  his  right — the  risk  being  his  own  if 
he  neglect  to  do  so. 

The  Post  Office  recently  issued  a  notice  enjoining  a  moderate  use 
of  the  privilege  of  free  addresses.  If  a  practice  of  excessive  diffuseness 
has  grown  up,  a  notice  of  the  kind  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  not  lead  to  the  opposite  mischief  of  insufficient  information. 
The  objection  taken  in  the  notice  to  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  being  stamped  on  the  message,  is  not  only  legitimate,  but 
touches  a  point  of  very  great  importance.     It  would  be  impossible  for 
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the  telegraph  officers  to  investigate  the  genuineness  of  messages  left  at 
the  offices  for  transmission.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  offer  an  in- 
direct encouragement  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  telegraph.  It  is 
much  to  he  feared  that  the  plan  adopted,  by  which  the  signature 
of  the  sender  of  a  message  is  dispensed  with,  has  this  effect.  The 
sense  of  fraud  is  lessened  when  there  is  no  need  to  actually  make  a 
false  signature.  A  person  who  would  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  from 
whom  a  telegram  came,  would  perhaps  stop  short  of  forging  a  signature. 
No  one  can  read  the  evidence  lately  given  in  the  charge  against  the 
detective  officers  without  observing  that  the  absence  of  the  need  to 
sign  telegrams  has  led,  to  put  it  mildly,  to  a  disposition  to  despatch 
telegrams  without  accurately  describing  by  whom  they  are  sent.  It 
requires  little  discernment  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  as  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  becomes  more  universal  the  encouragement  to  frau- 
dulent transmission  which  the  want  of  a  signature  affords  will  gradu- 
ally sap  the  public  sense  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  offence,  which,  if 
not  forgery  itself,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  forgery  as  to  be  equally  objec- 
tionable. 

Nothing  of  any  real  weight  can  be  urged  against  the  policy  of 
requiring  telegrams  to  be  properly  signed.  If  a  person  chooses  to 
authorise  another  to  sign  his  name,  that  authority  may  be  exercised 
at  the  risk  of  the  person  signing,  if  he  fails  to  get  the  authority 
properly  attested.  The  telegraph  department  could  not  pretend  to 
exert  itself  to  obtain  genuine  signatures,  but  at  least  it  could  avoid 
making  forgery  easy  by  ceasing  to  offer  to  those  who  virtually 
commit  forgery  immunity  from  its  consequences.  It  may  be  that  a 
false  representation  of  the  name  of  the  sender  of  a  telegram  is  techni- 
cally forgery ;  if  so,  the  greater  is  the  pity  that  the  person  committing 
the  offence  should  not  be  made  to  feel  what  he  is  doing.  Every  one 
understands  the  meaning  of  a  false  signature,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  import  of  a  false  representation  may  be  less  general. 

A  vast  variety  of  suggestions  has  been  made  concerning  two 
classes  of  ordinary  telegrams.  The  word  *  ordinary '  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to *  press '  telegrams.  In  some  places  a  different  rate  is 
charged  for  messages  to  be  transmitted  short  distances.  There  is  at 
least  as  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  uniform  rate  within  one  country, 
irrespective  of  distance,  for  telegrams  as  for  letters  by  post ;  and  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  discriminating  rates,  based  on  distance,  for  inland 
telegrams  can  answer  well.  Most  of  the  suggestions,  however,  are 
not  of  this  nature,  but  in  the  direction  of  making  a  charge  for  a 
telegram  proportionate  to  the  quickness  of  its  transmission.  Indeed, 
such  a  system  prevails  in  one  country  at  least.  The  objections  to 
the  plan,  if  adopted  in  connection  with  the  enormous  business  of  the 
telegraphic  system  of  Great  Britain,  are — that  it  would  create  endless 
disputes ;  that  it  would  lead  to  favouritism  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  detect ;  that  it  would  occasion  confusion  which  could  not  be 
remedied — in  short,  that  it  would  end  in  many  who  paid  for  first-class 
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messages  receiving  only  secondary  consideration,  whilst  numbers  for  a 
second-class  rate  would  receive  a  first-class  return.  Yet  the  principle 
of  these  proposals  is  sound ;  the  mistake  is  to  make  the  test  rapidity 
of  transmission  instead  of  rapidity  of  delivery. 

I  have  before  referred  to  the  limit  which  special  delivery  of 
messages  must  interpose  to  a  large  extension  of  the  telegraph  system. 
By  special  delivery  I  mean  the  present  system  of  delivery  by  boy 
messengers.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  may  be  so  increased  as  to 
make  the  effort  of  telegraphing  less  than  that  of  writing  a  letter. 
Not  only  may  quadruplexy  be  largely  multiplied,  but  instruments 
may,  and  indeed  probably  will,  be  invented  which  will  enable  the 
public  to  supply  their  messages  in  such  a  form  as  will  either  allow  of 
the  intervention  of  a  special  operator  being  dispensed  with,  or  make 
his  services  necessary  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  needed  for  automatic 
telegraphing.  But  the  efforts  even  of  science  are  discouraged  by  the 
feeling  that,  after  all,  rapidity  of  transmission  must  more  or  less  be 
met  by  the  limits  that  facility  of  delivery  will  interpose.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  in  the  interest  of  popularising  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph to  an  extent  as  yet  almost  undreamt  of,  to  open  the  way  to 
merging  special  into  general  delivery. 

The  plan  I  propose  is  that  the  second  class  of  messages  should  be 
those  deliverable  not  by  special  messenger,  but  through  the  Post 
Office.  At  first  sight  this  appears  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
object  of  telegraphing.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  it 
is  not  so.  The  average  time  of  delivering  a  letter  in  London,  from 
the  period  of  its  arrival  at  a  first-class  district  or  sub-district  office,  is 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  in  few  places  of  importance  does  it 
extend  much  beyond  two  hours.  A  vast  quantity  of  messages  must 
be  of  a  nature  which  would  be  completely  met  by  delivery  through 
the  post  Even  messages  from  one  part  of  London  to  another  would, 
by  their  transmission  to  the  post-office  nearest  the  point  of  delivery, 
be  delivered  with  very  little  more  delay  than  by  special  messenger. 
The  telegraph  messenger  boys  are  already  a  great  burden  on  the 
management  of  the  establishment,  and,  however  numerous  they  are, 
they  are  liable  at  times  to  be  all  engaged,  and  to  unduly  delay  the 
delivery  of  messages.4  The  number  of  the  boys  cannot  be  indefinitely 
increased,  but  practically  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  telegrams 
that  could  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  letter-carriers.  Too  large  a 
demand  upon  the  attention  of  the  letter-carriers  would  mean  the  need 
of  increasing  their  number,  and  the  increase  would  mean  a  very 
great  enlargement  of  facilities  not  to  a  few  receivers  of  messages,  but 
to  a  large  collection  of  persons.  The  postal  beats  could  be  curtailed, 
or  the  letter-carriers  could  issue  from  the  post-offices  every  half- 
hour  ;  in  either  case  the  postal  delivery  would  benefit  equally  with 

4  The  number  of  established  messengers  at  the  end  of  March  last  was  4,535. 
This  is  the  number  permanently  attached  to  the  Post  Office,  but  it  gives  no  idea  of 
the  number  of  boys  temporarily  employed  by  postmasters  in  small  rural  towns. 
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the  telegraph.  The  profit  to  the  Post  Office  arising  from  a  small 
charge  for  delivery  through  the  post  will  exceed  that  which  a  very 
much  larger  charge  would  yield  for  special  delivery.  By  the  plan 
proposed  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  departments  would  really  aid 
each  other  instead  of  their  union,  as  at  present,  being  almost  nominal 
in  its  nature.  The  increased  frequency  of  postal  delivery  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  those  who  used  the  post,  whilst  it  would  enable  tele- 
grams to  be  delivered  in  little  if  any  more  time  than  by  the  present 
system  of  special  delivery.  On  the  other  hand,  special  delivery 
would  be  much  more  rapid  and  real  than  it  now  is  with  the  immense 
demands  that  have  to  be  met. 

I  have  advocated  a  remodelled  scale  of  charge  for  the  special 
delivery — i.e.  the  present  ordinary  messages — and  I  have  also  recom- 
mended that  that  charge  should  be  composed  of  so  much  for  the 
stationery,  free  addresses,  and  free  delivery  of  the  message,  and  so  much 
for  the  words  transmitted.  Subject  to  absolute  observation  of  the 
length  of  present  telegrams,  I  have  suggested  a  scale  of  charge  of  nine- 
pence  for  the  first  ten  words,  and  threepence  for  every  five  words 
additional,  or  of  sixpence  for  every  message,  with  a  charge  of  a  half- 
penny for  each  word  it  contains  beyond  the  signature  and  addresses. 
Supposing  that  threepence  might  be  held  to  represent  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  department  of  postal  over  special  delivery,  the  charge 
for  a  postal  telegram  might  be  sixpence  instead  of  ninepence  with  an 
equal  number  of  words  and  an  equal  charge  for  additional  words,  or,  if 
a  word  rate  were  used,  threepence,  with  a  charge  of  a  halfpenny  a  word. 
I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  charge  might  speedily  be  reduced. 
The  mere  transmission  of  words  through  the  telegraph  might  be  made 
so  profitable  that,  relieved  of  the  burden  of  special  delivery,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  approach  to  rates  which  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible under  the  present  system. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  tentative  adoption  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed. For  example,  it  might  be  decided  to  at  first  make  London  the 
only  district  to  which  to  apply  it.  This  would  of  course  mean  that 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  telegrams  to  be  delivered  by  the 
postman  could  be  sent  to  London,  though  in  reply  only  ordinary 
telegrams  could  be  forwarded.  There  would  be  no  more  difficulty 
in  the  message  being  sent  to  the  nearest  office  to  the  point  of 
delivery  than  there  is  now.  The  sender  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  All  he  would  require  to  do  would  be  to  give  the  ordinary 
address,  only  he  would  write  his  message  on  a  form  headed  '  Postal 
Telegram '  and  pay  for  it  accordingly.  If  the  system  answered — and  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  it  can  fail  to  do  so — it  could  be  extended  to 
other  districts  as  their  populous  nature  and  facilities  for  postaTdelivery 
permitted.  At  every  house  throughout  the  country  there  is  provision 
for  one  or  more  daily  deliveries  of  mails,  whether  that  provision  is  made 
by  the  occupants  or  the  Post  Office.  The  system  of  telegrams 
delivered  by  the  post  would  therefore  necessarily  bring  within  the 
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range  of  the  minimum  charge  for  telegrams  every  house  in  the 
country  at  least  once  a  day — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  at  present 
in  practice,  though  no  doubt  in  theory  it  is  open  to  every  one  to 
direct  that  a  telegram  be  posted  at  the  office  to  which  it  is  transmitted, 
and  probably  a  considerable  number  of  telegrams  yearly  are  so  treated. 
The  present  regulations*  admit  of  postal  telegrams,  but  full  rates  are 
charged  for  them;  that  is  to  say,  the  messages  delivered  through 
the  post  are  charged  as  highly  as  those  delivered  by  messenger.  The 
plan  advocated,  then,  really  amounts  to  little  more  than  doing  away 
with  the  injustice  of  charging  for  a  delivery  through  the  Post  Office 
the  same  as  for  a  special  delivery. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  on  the  first  consideration  that  only  un- 
important messages  will  be  sent  through  the  post,  and  that  important 
messages  will  be  sent  as  at  present.  The  probabilities,  however,  are 
the  other  way.  For  messages  urgent  in  point  of  time  no  doubt  special 
delivery  will  be  sought ;  and,  as  already  has  been  observed,  the  postal 
delivery,  in  relieving  the  special  delivery,  is  likely  to  very  much 
increase  the  rapidity  of  the  latter.  For  safety  of  delivery,  however, 
the  ordinary  postman  will  be  preferred  to  the  messenger  boys  whom 
one  is  accustomed  to  see  loitering  about  the  streets.  The  proposed 
postal  delivery  opens  the  way  in  the  simplest  manner  to  an  object 
long  sought — the  registration  of  telegrams.  A  postal  telegram  might 
be  registered  and  delivered  through  the  post  with  all  the  formalities 
that  attend  the  delivery  of  registered  letters.  How  complete  the 
registration  would  be  I  The  Post  Office  registers  now  a  letter  in  total 
ignorance  of  its  contents.  Not  only  could  the  delivery  of  a  registered 
postal  telegram  be  proved,  but  also  its  contents.  Of  registered  tele- 
grams, as  of  postal  telegrams  and  of  all  telegrams  cheaper  than  the 
present,  it  may  safely  be  said  they  will  tap  new  sources  of  business, 
and  lead  to  new  uses  of  the  telegraph. 

A  further  use  to  which  the  telegraph  might  advantageously  be 
put  is  in  the  transmission  of  money  orders.  In  New  Zealand,  under 
the  excellent  management  of  Dr.  Lemon,  the  superintendent  of  the 
telegraph  department,  a  telegraph  money  order  system  was  initiated 
in  1870.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1876, 
shows  that  during  the  year  10,712  telegraph  money  orders  were 
despatched  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  48,900Z.  The  convenience 
such  a  system  affords  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  profit  it  may 
be  hoped  to  yield.  However,  in  respect  to  profit  the  result  was 
highly  satisfactory.  Tbe  telegraph  department  received  535Z.  and 
the  Post  Office  816?.  as  the  payment  for  these  orders.  It  may  be 
added  that  each  year  from  the  commencement  in  1870  there  has  been 
a  larger  use  of  the  system.     With  such  results  from  a  community 

*  Post  Office  telegraph  regulation  12  says  :  'If  the  sender  requires  his  telegram 
to  be  forwarded  by  post  or  by  train  from  the  terminal  telegraph  office,  he  must  write 
the  words  "  by  post "  or  "  by  train  "  at  the  end  of  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  sent.' 
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of  less  than  500,000  people,  it  might  be  worth  trying  in  this  country 
with  its  population  of  over  30,000,000. 

No  reference  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  press  telegrams. 
The  plan,  or  rather  plans,  adopted  in  reference  to  them  probably  work 
well,  and  it  would  be  an  evil  thing  to  curtail  the  advantages  the  press 
derives  from  the  telegraph.  The  importance  of  public  education  in 
shaping  and  promoting  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  is 
now  folly  recognised.  No  larger  power  is  to  be  found  in  aid  of 
education  than  that  which  the  press  by  the  means  of  the  telegraph 
supplies.  Not  alone  through  every  district  in  the  United  Kingdom 
does  cheap  telegraphy  enable  the  press  to  circulate  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence which  the  chief  newspapers  and  Beuter's  agency  at  vast  expense 
collect,  but  by  its  aid  the  great  orators  of  the  day  are  aide  to  address 
the  whole  nation.  Who  shall  say  how  much  the  efforts  of  great  men 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  immensity  of  the  audience  press  tele- 
graphy has  found  for  them  ? 

To  epitomise,  the  recommendations  in  this  paper  are : — 

1.  A  revision  of  the  charges  for  ordinary  telegrams,  to  embrace  a 
reduction  in  the  minimum  number  of  words,  and  a  logical  recognition 
of  the  cost  of  free  addresses  find  delivery,  stationery,  &c. 

2.  Subject  to  examining  the  length  of  present  messages  and 
making  allowance  for  increased  business  on  the  one  hand,  and  dimi- 
nished length  of  telegrams  on  the  other,  the  scale  to  be  adopted  to  be 
ninepence  for  ten  words,  and  threepence  for  each  five  words  additional, 
or  sixpence  for  each  message,  and  a  halfpenny  for  each  word  in  excess 
of  the  signature  and  addresses. 

3.  That  free  names  and  addresses  be  still  given. 

4.  That  signatures  to  telegrams  be  required. 

5.  That  a  system  of  cheaper  telegrams  to  be  delivered  by  post  be 
adopted. 

6.  That  in  connection  with  it  the  power  of  registering  telegrams 
be  afforded. 

7.  That  a  telegraph  money  order  system  be  established. 

Every  additional  use,  or  extension  of  existing  use,  found  for  the 
telegraph  opens  the  way  to  fresh  explorations  of  incalculable  moment. 
Given  a  new  point  of  departure,  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  routes 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  has  as  yet 
been  sufficient  to  show  its  power  to  improve  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  the  world,  and  to  advance  the  progress  of  knowledge  of 
every  useful  description.  But  the  whole  area  to  which  its  moral, 
social,  political,  and  scientific  influences  may  extend  is  so  enormous, 
so  incalculable,  that  the  visionary  who  attempts  to  gauge  it  must 
pause  in  his  task  with  the  conclusion  that  man  has  so  far  only  ap- 
proached the  threshold  of  the  knowledge  which  endlessly  stretches 
before  him. 

Julius  Vogbl. 
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SOUTH  SLAVONIANS  AND  RAJPOOTS. 

Nomura  would  be  of  higher  value  to  scientific  archaeology  than  any 
addition  to  our  opportunities  of  observing  societies  of  Aryan  race 
still  remaining  in  a  condition  of  barbarism.  The  practices  of  savage 
men,  lying  altogether  beyond  the  circle  of  the  greater  races,  have 
been  carefully  observed  and  compared  of  late  years,  and  some  general- 
isations of  much  ingenuity  and  interest  have  been  founded  on  them  ; 
but  the  relation  of  these  practices  to  the  beginnings  of  our  own 
civilisation  is  far  from  satisfactorily  settled  at  present.  The  early 
usages  of  the  now  civilised  societies  can  be  partially  recovered  from 
their  records,  their  traditions,  and  above  all  from  their  law ;  but  it 
is  just  where  these  sources  of  evidence  can  least  be  depended  upon, 
where  history  runs  into  poetry,  tradition  into  legend,  and  definite 
law  into  dimly  seen  custom,  that  the  connection  between  barbarous 
Aryan  usage  and  savage  non- Aryan  practice  has  to  be  established,  if 
it  really  exists.  What  we  most  require  is  the  actual  examination  by 
trained  observers  of  some  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  community, 
whose  Aryan  pedigree  is  reasonably  pure. 

India  has  made  contributions  of  great  importance  to  the  study  of 
early  institutions,  and  I  hope  to  show,  before  the  close  of  this  paper, 
that  among  the  most  important  are  the  most  recent.  Many  portions 
of  the  social  and  family  life  of  the  high-caste  Hindoo  unquestionably 
answer  to  stages  of  social  development  through  which  the  earliest 
civilised  communities  of  the  West  may  just  be  seen  passing  in  the 
twilight  of  their  history.  But  there  are  some  serious  drawbacks  on 
the  value  of  Indian  social  facts,  and  some  considerable  limitations  of 
their  impressiveness.  A  great  deal  of  the  very  ancient  usage  dis- 
coverable in  India  is  non-Aryan.  There  are  no  doubt  abundant 
remains  of  true  Aryan  barbarism,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  barbarism  which  is  non- Aryan,  and  that  which  is 
really  Aryan  has  been  transformed  to  an  unknown  extent.  A  religion 
which  has  long  lost  its  affinity  for  the  religions  of  the  West  is  con- 
stantly penetrating  and  modifying  it,  and  the  newer  influences  of  the 
English  dominion  are  working  upon  it  with  ever  increasing  effect. 
Whatever,  too,  be  the  value  of  Indian  observations,  they  do  not 
certainly  at  present  produce  the  impression  which  might  be  expected 
on  the  European  historical  scholars  who  are  busy  with  the  rudiments 
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of  Western  society.  There  is  an  evident  distrust  of  illustrations  of 
social  growth  taken  from  the  usage  of  a  people  so  remote  as  the 
Hindoos,  and  so  long  parted  from  the  sister-communities  of  the 
Aryan  group. 

No  field  of  investigation  seems  to  me  to  promise  so  much  to  the 
student  of  primitive  social  antiquity  as  that  opened  to  us  by  the 
obvious  thinning  of  the  superficial  crust  of  Mohammedan  institutions 
spread  over  so  great  a  p$rt  of  the  once  civilised  world.  In  all  the 
countries  now  or  lately  under  Mussulman  dominion,  strange  and 
deeply  interesting  forms  of  ancient  social  organisation  from  time  to 
time  come  into  the  light,  like  buried  cities  from  volcanic  ashes  or 
lava.  This  remark  must  be  confined  to  communities  conquered  by 
the  Mohammedans  and  made  tributary  to  them,  but  not  converted 
to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  For  the  purposes  of  the  scientific  archaeo- 
logist, a  group  of  men  converted  to  Mohammedanism  becomes 
practically  worthless,  because  from  the  moment  of  its  conversion  it 
lives  under  a  civil  law  which  is  also  a  religious  law,  and  which  can 
only  be  explained  as  a  religious  law.  The  portions  of  ancient  usage 
which  in  the  present  state  of  these  inquiries  yield  most  to  the 
student  of  early  institutions  are  those  which,  in  modern  phraseology, 
we  should  call  the  law  of  Inheritance  and  the  law  of  Marriage.  But 
a  society  which  has  adopted  the  Mohammedan  law  of  inheritance 
has  come  under  a  system  of  rules  of  succession  which  may  possibly 
embody  some  Arabian  customs,  but  which  on  the  whole  can  only  be 
accounted  for  as  consisting  of  strict  deductions  from  the  letter  of 
texts  assumed  to  be  sacred.  This  system  of  rules  arranges  the  heirs 
in  classes  altogether  unlike  those  known  to  modified  or  unmodified 
Aryan  custom,  and  it  is  moreover  a  system  of  extremely  definite 
division  into  fractional  shares.  On  the  other  hand,  under  rudimen- 
tary Aryan  usage,  it  is  not  the  individual,  but  rather  a  collective  group 
of  kinsmen  which  profits  by  the  death  of  a  relative ;  and  it  is  exactly 
because  the  composition  of  this  group,  and  the  mode  of  devolution 
upon  it,  probably  reflect  some  more  ancient  method  of  collective 
enjoyment  during  life,  that  rules  of  intestate  succession  have  nowadays 
so  profound  an  interest.  Again,  the  barbarous  Aryan,  still  following 
Aryan  custom,  is  not  only  generally  monogamous,  but  (to  use  Mr. 
McLennan's  extremely  convenient  term)  exogamous.  He  has  a 
most  prodigious  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees.  The  Mussulman, 
however,  is  not  only  polygamous  but  endogamous :  that  is,  his  law 
permits  comparatively  near  relatives  to  intermarry.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  good  observers  in  India,  that  the  comparative  liberty  of 
intermarriage  permitted  by  Mohammedanism  is  part  of  the  secret  of 
its  success  as  a  proselytising  religion.  It  offers  a  bribe  to  the  conveit 
in  relieving  him  from  the  undoubtedly  vexatious  restraints  of  tl  e 
Brahminical  law  of  marriage. 

But  where  communities  subject  to  Mussulman  rule  have  never 
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been  converted  to  the  Mussulman  faith,  the  effect  of  the  dominant 
,  Mohammedanism  is  to  fix  and  stereotype  their  barbarism,  where  they 
.are  barbarous.  A  large  number  of  them  are  socially  organised  in 
groups  held  together  by  the  reality  or  the  fiction  of  common  blood ; 
.they  possibly  may  neyer.baye  attained  to  a  higher  organisation  than 
.this,  or—what  is  more  probable — the  Mohammedan  conquest  may 
have  not  merely  arrested  their  civilisation,  but  may  have  actually 
forced  same  of  them  to  retrace  part  of  the  path  by  which  they 
had  ascended  from  a  primitire  barbarous  condition.  When,  however, 
these  groups  are  once  organised  on  the  well-known  model  of  an 
.association  of  kinsmen  or  tribesmen,  there  is  much  in  Mohammedan 
-government  which  tends  to  tighten  the  bonds  by  which  they  are  held 
together.  The  members  of  Christian  societies  are  most  reluctant  to 
enter  the  Mohammedan  Courts,  and  thus  they  are  led  to  value  the 
domestic  tribunals,  which  all  naturally  organised  brotherhoods  include. 
Again,  community  of  life  based  upon  consanguinity  always  implies 
common  liability  to  the  discharge  of  legal  demands ;  and  thus  the 
fiscal  exactions  of  the  Mussulman  ruler  give  a  strong  motive  to  the 
kinsfolk  to  keep  the  burden  of  taxation  resting  on  as  many  shoulders 
as  possible.  The  advantage  of  maintaining  the  liability  of  groups 
rather  than  the  liability  of  individuals'  ia  also  felt  by  the  Moham- 
medan Governments  themselves,  and  they  are  thus  led  to  favour  the 
integrity  of  these  natural  bodies,  just  as  the  French  seigneurs  are 
stated  in  medieval  law-books  to  have  favoured  the  existence  of  com- 
munities of  villeins  living  <m  mSme  pot.  The  natural  processes  of 
dissolution  to  which  such  groups  are  subject  are  also  much  retarded  by 
the  indirect  influence  of  Mohammedan  power.  The  chief  dissolving 
forces  acting  on  primitive  communities  are  war  and  commerce.  One 
tears  them  to  pieces  and  scatters  the  fragments  abroad,  the  other  dis- 
integrates them,  by  creating  inequalities  of  wealth ;  and  nothing  is 
harder  (as  will  be  seen  presently)  than  for  the  rich  and  poor  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.  But  a  Mohammedan  Government  on 
the  whole  keeps  the  peace,  and  both  by  its  acts  of  commission:  and 
by  its  sins  of  omission,  by  its  irregular  taxation,  and  by  its.  failure  to 
provide  modes  of  easy  communication  and  a  pure  and  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  it  retards  or  puts  a  stop  to  the  accumulation 
of  capital. 

The  closer  examination  of  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe  which 
many  causes  have  recently  made  practicable  has  already  recovered 
for  us  a  nearly  perfect  example  of  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of 
the  Aryan  race — probably,  with  the  exception  of  the  Family,  the  very 
oldest.  The  House  Community  is  not  peculiar  to  the  territories  ahd 
dependencies  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  since  it  is  found  among  all  the 
South  Slavonian  populations,  but  it  occurs  in  greatest  completeness 
wherever  men  of  the  South  Slavonian  stock  are  now  or  have  been 
lately  under  Mussulman  government,  or  where,  like  the  Montenegrins, 
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they  have  had  their  whole  history  determined  by  incessant  struggles 
vith  Mussulman  power.  The  importance  of  these  House  Communities 
is  easily  understood  by  the  student  of  what  I  may  perhaps  venture  to 
call  social  and  political  embryology.  They  are  a  living  form,  very 
near  to  us  and  constantly  brought  nearer,  of  an  institution  rather 
hinted  at  than  revealed  in  the  most  ancient  records  of  a  singularly 
Jarge  number  of  civilised  nations.  The  Boman  law,  which  supplies 
the  only  sure  route  by  which  the  mind  can  travel  back  without  a 
check  from  civilisation  to  barbarism,  shows  us  society  organised  in 
separate  families,  each  ruled  by  the  Paterfamilias,  its  despotic  chiefc 
JJut  it  also  exhibits  vestiges  of  an  institution  not  wholly  forgotten, 
the  g#n#,  an  association  of  related  families  which  still  have  some* 
thing  in  common,  and  may  once  have  had  a  common  life.  There 
are  some  marks  of  the  gene  on  law,  and  some  more  on  religion,  but 
practically  it  is  a  dead  institution.  Dead,  however,  in  history,  it 
proves  to  be  alive  in  usage,  and  is  indeed  among  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  position  that,  if  the  world  be  thoroughly  searched, 
the  Past  may  always  be  found  somewhere  in  the  Present.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  House  Community  of  the  South 
Slavonian^  is  the  Boman  gem,  the  Hellenic  7&0*,  the  CeKife  Sept, 
the  Teutonic  kin.  It  is  also  the  Joint  Family  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  is  itself  a  living  though  an  extremely  perishable  institution. 
In  what  way  it  is  related  to  certain  associations  of  savage  families, 
very  like  it  and  yet  very  unlike  it,  upon  which  our  attention  has  been 
fixed  by  the  deeply  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  McLennan  (in  his 
Primitive  Marriage)  and  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan  (in  his  Ancient 
Society),  is  a  point  upon  which  it  may  one  day  be  possible  to  have  a 
clearer  opinion  when  the  purely  Aryan  group  has  been  fully  studied 
in  the  life. 

,  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  institutions  of  the  Slavonians 
had  begun  to  attract  attention,  and  it  was  becoming  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  they  would  prove  to  be  the  bridge  connecting  two  portions 
of  the  earth  and  mankind  long  arbitrarily  separated,  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  Russian  Village  Communities  were  seen  to  be  the  Indian 
.Village  Communities,  if  anything  in  a  more  archaic  condition  than 
the  eastern  cultivating  group.  I  myself  pointed  out  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Boman  gems  with  both  forms  of  Village  Community,  but 
I  have  some  time  since  satisfied  myself  that  the  Village  Community- 
is  not  the.  closest  extant  counterpart  of  the  gens.  In  the  Village 
Community,  the  bond  of  oommon  origin  and  kinship,  though  still 
recognised  in  language  and  to  some  extent  in  feeling,  is  feeble  and 
indistinct ;  the  model  has  been  too  often  simulated  by  fictions,  for 
the  sense  of  reality  to  be  very  strong.  The  related  families  no  longer 
•hold  their  land  as  an  indistinguishable  common  fund ;  they  have 
portioned  it  out ;  at  most  they  redistribute  it  periodically ;  some- 
times even  that  stage  has  been  passed.    They  are  on  the  high  rpad 
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to  modern  landed  proprietorship.  But  in  the  Joint  Family  of  the 
Hindoos  the  gens  of  the  Romans  absolutely  survives — or  rather,  but 
for  the  English  law  and  English  courts,  it  would  survive.  Here 
there  is  a  real,  thoroughly  ascertained  common  ancestor,  a  genuine 
consanguinity,  a  common  fund  of  property,  a  common  dwelling. 
And  the  Joint  Family  of  the  Hindoos,  save  that  it  now  lasts  for  fewer 
generations,  is  point  for  point  the  House  Community  of  the  South 
Slavonians.  The  distribution  of  these  ancient  groups  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  found  is  well  worth  remarking.  The  North 
Slavonians  or  Russians  have  the  Village  Community.  The  House 
Community  belongs  specially  to  the  South  Slavonians,  the  Croatians, 
Dalmatians,  Montenegrins,  Servians,  and  the  now  Slavonised  Bul- 
garians. On  the  other  hand,  in  India,  the  Joint  Family  and  the 
Village  Community  are  often  found  side  by  side,  sometimes  indeed 
bound  together  by  complex  common  relations.  Even  there,  however, 
it  has  been  observed  that,  where  joint  families  are  abundant,  the 
village  organisation  is  weak  and  village  communities  are  rare ;  and 
this  is  notably  the  case  in  Lower  Bengal. 

The  House  Community  then  is  an  extension  of  the  Family :  an 
association  of  several  and  even  of  many  related  families,  living  to- 
gether substantially  in  a  common  dwelling  or  group  of  dwellings, 
following  a  common  occupation,  and  governed  by  a  common  chief. 
The  law  or  custom  which  regulates  these  institutions  has  lately  been 
subjected  to  a  close  examination  by  an  eminent  man  of  learning, 
whose  writings  are  still  obscured  by  that  unfortunate  veil  of  language 
which  hides  Slavonian  literature  from  this  generation  of  Englishmen. 
The  name  of  Professor  Bogichitch  is  connected  with  several  places 
*vith  which,  now  of  all  times,  we  should  least  expect  to  have  literary 
associations.  He  is  a  native  of  Eagusa ;  his  last  work  is  published 
tby  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Agram;  he  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Odessa ;  and  he  has  codified  the  laws  of  Montenegro. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  are  only  known  to  me  through  some 
•German  translations  of  passages  in  them,  and  through  a  summary  of 
a  portion  of  them  by  M.  F6dor  Demelic.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
can  exceed  their  instructiveness.  They  show  us  the  very  way  in 
Which,  amid  a  primitive  tribal  society  of  Aryan  race,  the  personal 
relations  and  ideas  of  men  become  modified  when  the  small  groups  of 
which  they  form  part  are  absorbed  in  larger  assemblages,  both  the 
large  and  the  small  group  being  respectively  tied  together  by  com- 
munity of  blood.  They  thus  disclose  to  us  Political  Power  in  the 
embryo :  the  Chief  growing  out  of  the  head  of  the  household,  the 
State  taking  its  first  beginnings  from  the  Family.  They  are  entitled 
to  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  some  recent  Indian  investigations 
which  I  will  describe  presently,  as  new  materials  of  the  highest  value 
for  a  theory  of  the  condition  of  the  higher  races  of  men  in  a  state  of 
barbarism. 
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It  would  appear  that  in  all  the  South  Slavonian  countries  Natural 
Families,  as  they  are  called,  are  found  intermixed  with  the  House 
Communities.  By  a  '  natural  family '  is  meant  a  group  consisting  of 
the  descendants  of  an  ancestor  still  alive,  while  a  house  community 
is  (almost  invariably)  an  association  of  families  all  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor  deceased.  These  natural  families  have  not  been  as 
carefully  examined  as  could  be  wished ;  they  had  not  the  strangeness 
of  the  house  community  in  the  eyes  of  the  observers,  who  again  show 
no  signs  of  being  acquainted  with  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  on 
the  point  whether  the  larger  or  the  smaller  group  is  the  more  ancient, 
and  better  entitled  to  be  considered  the  cell  out  of  which  human 
society  sprang.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  myself,  from  a  variety  of 
indications,  that  these  families  are,  to  employ  a  convenient  term, 
*  patriarchal '  families,  despotically  governed  by  the  eldest  ascendant. 
Not  only  the  legal  writers,  but  all  travellers  in  South  Slavonian  lands, 
have  noticed  the  extraordinary  respect  of  the  South  Slavonians  for  old 
age.  *  Without  reverence  for  old  men  there  is  no  salvation,'  is  a 
Servian  proverb.  *  A  father,'  says  another  Slavonian  maxim, '  is  like 
an  earthly  god  to  his  son.'  A  less  reverent  adage  runs, '  The  reason 
why  the  devil  knows  so  much  is  that  he  is  so  extremely  old.'  Still 
more  convincing  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  fact  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bogichitch,  that  the  South  Slavonians,  like  the  Romans,  main- 
tain a  clear  distinction  between  Agnatic  and  Cognatic  relationship, 
which  they  term  respectively  kinship  through  the  great  blood  and 
kinship  through  the  little.  Thus  a  group  of  men,  connected  with  a 
common  ancestor  through  male  descents  (natural  or  adoptive)  exclu- 
sively, are  kinsmen  of  the  great  blood ;  they  are  kinsmen  of  the  little 
blood  when  they  include  also  the  descendants  of  female  relatives.  Now 
the  recognition  of  agnatic  relationship  is  good  evidence  that  patriarchal 
power  either  exists  or  has  once  existed  in  a  community ;  there  may  have 
once  been  paternal  power  where  there  is  no  agnation,  but  where  there 
is  agnation  there  must  almost  certainly  have  been  paternal  power.  It 
is  true  that,  while  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  Slavonian  father  has 
unqualified  jurisdiction  over  his  wife  and  minor  children,  we  are  also 
informed  that  the  sons  cease  to  be  subject  to  it  when  they  marry.  Mar- 
riage, however,  seems  to  imply  in  this  case  severance  from  the  patetr 
nal  domicil;  and  thus  we  have  an  example  of  the  earliest  form  of  the 
process  which  the  Romans  called  Emancipation,  the  departure  in 
turn  of  the  grown  sons  from  their  home  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere. 
Assuming  then  these  natural  families  to  be  patriarchal,  the  play  of 
relation  between  the  Family  and  the  House  Community  is  exactly 
what  we  observe  in  India  between  the  Family  and  the  Joint  Family. 
The  family,  when  it  does  not  dissolve  by  the  swarming  off  of 
the  children,  expands  into  the  house  community;  the  community 
(though  not  so  often  as  in  India)  breaks  up  into  separate  natural 
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families.    The  process,  for  all  the  evidence  before  us,  may  hare  gone 
on  from  time  immemorial.  «. 

The  House  Communities,  which  are  found  intermixed  with  the- 
natural  families,  and  which  are  constantly  springing  out  of  them, 
are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  patriarchal  despotisms ;  and  they 
illustrate  very  clearly  that  diminution  of  paternal  power  whieh,  as  I 
have  frequently  insisted,  shows  itself  when  families,  instead  of  dis- 
solving at  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  hold  together  and  take  the  first 
steps  towards  becoming  a  nation.  The  community  at  first  sight  is- 
rather  democratically  than  despotically  governed,  and  it  would  in 
fact  depend  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  observer  regarded 
it,  whether  he  considered  its  government  to  be  democratic,  aristocratic, 
or  monarchical.  Every  member  of  the  body  has  an  absolute  right  to- 
be  maintained,  housed,  and  clothed  out  of  the  common  fund.  Every 
daughter  of  the  associated  families  has  a  right  to  a  marriage  portion 
when  she  marries ;  every  son  has  a  right  to  a  provision  for  his  wife 
when  he  introduces  her  into  the  community.  Every  male  of  the 
brotherhood  has  a  voice  in  its  government.  The  assembly  of  kinsmen 
(the  Skuptchina)  meets  every  day  as  a  rule,  generally  in  the  evening 
after  work  is  over,  under  a  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  common 
dwelling.  All  the  affairs  of  the  community  are  there  discussed,  and 
every  man  may  theoretically  mingle  in  the  deliberations.  Never- 
theless, as  a  rule,  it  is  the  old  men  who  debate ;  the  authority  which, 
as  I  before  said,  the  South  Slavonians  assign  to  old  age,  makes  the 
opinion  of  the  old  far  more  weighty  than  their  individual  voice;  and 
in  very  large  communities  it  would  seem  that  it  is  generally  the 
mature  heads  of  families  who  attend  the  assembly.  All  this  is  exactly 
in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  beginnings  of  Aristocracy 
throughout  the  Aryan  world ;  but  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  if  the  association  were  habitually  militant,  both  the  old  men  and  * 
the  youths  would  probably  fell  into  the  background,  and  the  authority 
in  council  would  belong  to  the  mature  warrior  who  is  foremost  in 
arms. 

Under  another  aspect,  however,  the  government  of  the  community 
is  monarchical,  and  at  all  times  its  most  important  member  is  the 
House-Chief — the  Domatchin.  He  alone  represents  the  association 
in  its  dealings  with  other  persons  and  members.  The  administration 
of  all  its  affairs  is  in  his  hands :  he  allots  the  daily  tasks ;  he  presides 
at  the  common  meals  and  distributes  the  food ;  he  reprimands  for 
faults  or  delinquencies ;  he  is  invariably  addressed  in  language  of  the 
greatest  respect ;  all  rise  on  his  entrance  ;  no  one  covers  his  head  or 
smokes  in  his  presence ;  no  amusement  or  ceremony  commences  till  he 
appears  or  has  announced  that  he  will  stay  away.  The  council  of 
the  brotherhood  does  not  review  his  acts,  but  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  submit  important  cases  to  it,  and  its  jurisdiction  is  called  into 
exercise  when  new  principles  of  administration  have  to  be  settled. 
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Th£  women  of  the  community,  it  should  be  stated,  are  not  directly0 
under  his  authority;  there  is  a  house-mother  who  appoints  their 
work,  but  she  is,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the  wife  of  the  house-chief, 
and  is  always  subordinate  to  him. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  House-Chief  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting,  and  throws  a  strong  light  on  a  number  of  problems  which 
meet  us  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  kingly  office.  The  student  of 
political  embryology  is  familiar  with  the  seeming  contradictions 
between  the  facts  just  seen  in  the  dim  light  which  surrounds  the 
beginnings  of  royal  power.  Sometimes  the  office  of  the  Chief  or 
King  seems  wholly  elective,  and  its  bestowal  entirely  determined  by 
personal  fitness;  sometimes  it  appears  to  be  hereditary,  but  then  it 
is  quite  uncertain  whether  it  will  descend  to  the  brother  or  to  the l 
eldest  son  of  the  last  sovereign ;  in  general  the  office  is  confined  to 
men,  yet  here  and  there  a  woman  in  certain  eventualities  becomes 
lady  or  queen.  Very  ingenious  explanations  of  these  phenomena 
have  lately  been  suggested.  But  the  system  of  choosing  the  South 
Slavonian  house-chief,  while  it  exhibits  exactly  the  same  apparent 
uncertainty,  shows  at  the  same  time  that  it  arises  from  a  very 
natural  and  intelligible  cause — from  the  conflict  between  a  senti- 
ment and  a  necessity,  between  a  very  powerful  feeling  of  respect  for 
blood  and  a  very  clear  sense  of  the  pressure  of  the  facts  of  life. 
First,  the  chief  is  elected  by  the  collective  brotherhood;  but  the 
brotherhood  rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  choose  a  member  of  the  family  con- ' 
nected  with  the  common  ancestor  through  descents  of  primogeniture* 
Its  inclination  would  be  to  choose  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  chief,  but 
its  veneration  for  age,  and  its  sense  of  the  value  of  experience  as  a 
means  of  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  lead  it  constantly  to 
elect  the  next  brother  of  the  last  administrator.  By  its  strong 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  individual  capacity,  it  is  led 
occasionally  to  put  a  woman  at  its  head — who  in  this  case  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  house-mother,  governing  the  women  under  the- 
house-chief.  The  practice  of  electing  a  woman  to  the  chieftainship 
appears  to  be  less  common  than  was  supposed  by  the  travellers  who 
first  observed  the  house  communities,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  failed  to  discriminate  between  the  two  shapes  which  the  an-* 
thority  of  the  house-mother  takes.  But  undoubtedly  a  woman  is 
occasionally  placed  not  only  over  the  women,  but  over  the  men  of 
the  community,  and  wherever  this  occurs  it  is  for  reasons  of  her 
especial  fitness  to  undertake  the  administration.  The  leading  case 
mentioned  by  my  authorities  is  where  a  considerable  part  of  the 
revenue  of  a  community  was  derived  from  a  boarding-school  for  girls 
kept  by  the  ladies  belonging  to  it.  Of  course,  no  such  reason  as  this 
for  choosing  a  woman  to  rule  could  have  had  effect  in  primaeval  ages, 
or  even  at  the  dawn  of  history.  The  explanation  of  the  early  female 
successions  to  sovereignties  and  lordships  no  doubt  is  that  theciiV 
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cumstances  of  the  time  allowed  unchecked  play  to  respect  for  the 
claims  of  blood;  the  men  being  exhausted,  a  woman  was  taken 
rather  than  a  new  strain  of  blood  introduced*  Nevertheless,  these 
Slavonian  phenomena  suggest  that,  even  in  the  primitive  militant 
communities,  eminent  capacity  in  a  woman  might  overweigh  the 
disadvantages  of  sex,  and  that  every  now  and  then  a  Deborah  or  an 
Artemisia  might  rule  the  tribe  as  the  house-mother  rules  the  house 
community.  Sometimes,  it  should  be  noted,  the  woman  chosen  is 
the  widow  of  the  last  chief,  who  during  his  lifetime  shared  his 
authority,  more  particularly  over  the  females  of  the  household. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  of  all  these  house  communities 
that  the  capital  stock  or  fund  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  association  is  incapable  of  alienation.  The  nature  of  this 
inalienable  property  varies  a  good  deal ;  thus,  with  a  community  of 
vine-growers,  the  fermenting  vats  cannot  be  parted  with ;  and  it  is 
the  usage  with  associations  of  distillers  to  apply  the  same  principle 
to  the  apparatus  of  distillation*  But  the  great  majority  of  the  house 
communities  are  purely  agricultural,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
property  which  the  custom  of  these  communities  makes  inalienable 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  rea  mancipi  of  the  older  Roman  law : 
that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  land  and  plough  oxen.  It  has  often  been 
suggested — by  myself  among  others — that  the  objects  placed  by  the 
Romans  in  their  highest  class  of  property  were  the  commodities 
of  first  importance  to  an  agricultural  people ;  and,  though  we  only 
know  the  Roman  res  mancipi  as  alienable  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  very  complexity  of  the  formalities  required  for  alienation 
furnishes  a  hint  that  they  once  constituted  the  inalienable  capital 
stock  of  the  ancient  Latin  cultivating  communities.  But  these 
recently  observed  facts  from  Eastern  Europe  suggest  some  new  ideas, 
not  only  concerning  the  res  manripi,  but  also  and  more  particularly 
concerning  that  other  and  technically  inferior  class  of  property,  the 
res  nee  mcmdpij  in  which  the  Romans  placed  all  the  objects  of 
enjoyment  not  included  in  the  higher  division  of  things.  I  myself 
conjectured,  some  years  ago,  that  the  articles  not  enumerated  among 
the  favoured  objects  seem  to  have  been  placed  on  a  lower  standing* 
'  because  the  knowledge  of  their  value  was  posterior  to  the  epoch  at 
which  the  catalogue  of  superior  property  was  settled.  They  were  at 
first  unknown,  rare,  limited  in  their  uses,  or  else  regarded  as  mere 
appendages  to  the  privileged  objects.9  I  still  think  this  description 
of  the  res  nee  ma/ncipi  probably  true  of  some  stages  of  primitive 
society,  and  if  the  last  words,  *  appendages  to  the  privileged  objects,' 
be  understood  of  the  products  as  distinguished  from  the  instruments 
of  labour,  I  think  they  are  also  true  of  the  social  stage  of  the  ancient 
world  to  which  the  Slavonian  house  communities  most  nearly 
correspond.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  earliest  cultivating  com- 
munities were  barely  self-sufficing;   that  they  never  parted  with 
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their  instruments  of  tillage,  and  consumed  all  the  fruits  which  the 
earth  yielded  to  their  labour.  But  as  production  became  more  abun- 
dant, as  intervals  of  peace  became  less  rare,  as  common  markets  were 
gradually  established,  economical  forces  would  begin  to  operate  with 
greater  activity,  and  the  res  nee  mandpi  would  obtain  their  first 
step  in  dignity  as  commodities  exchangeable  at  a  profit.  All  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  domain  would  be  res  nee  mancipi,  and,  if  not 
stored,  would  be  bartered  or  sold.  We  can  see  from  the  Slavonian 
examples  that  some  things,  included  in  the  higher  class,  might 
locally  and  occasionally  be  dealt  with  as  belonging  to  the  lower.  The 
Roman  res  mandpi-  land,  slaves,  horses,  and  oxen — would  no  doubt 
answer  to  the  commodities  which  primitive  agriculturists  would 
almost  everywhere  regard  as  properly  inalienable,  but  it  is  likely  that 
Roman  authority  generalised  the  usage  beyond  its  primitive  area. 
A  community  of  cattle-breeders  would  regard  oxen  as  eminently  ex- 
changeable, and  even  an  agricultural  community  may  originally  have 
confined  the  inalienability  to  the  oxen  which  served  as  beasts  of 
plough. 

Peculium — a  few  head  of  oxen  kept  apart — was  the  name  which 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  permissive  separate  property  allowed  to  son 
or  slave.  No  principle  was  more  persistent  in  Roman  law  than  the 
subjection  of  the  peculium  to  the  authority  of  the  paterfamilias  or  the 
master,  should  he  choose  to  exercise  it;  and  the  independent  holding 
of  the  peculium,  even  by  sons,  was  secured  only  by  very  late  legisla- 
tion. These  Slavonian  usages  and  the  experience  of  the  Slavonian 
communities  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  separate  holding  of 
property  by  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  had  a  much  more 
important  influence  in  other  societies  than  it  had  in  one  so  sternly 
tenacious  of  a  central  principle  as  the  Roman.  The  pecvlmm  seems 
to  be  always  an  actively  dissolving  force.  It  had  this  effect  to  some 
extent  with  the  Romans,  but  with  the  Hindoos  it  is  the  great  cause 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  joint  families,  and  it  seems  to  be  equally 
destructive  in  the  South  Slavonian  countries.  When  the  house 
community  is  in  its  primitive  and  natural  state,  there  is  no  peculium : 
there  is  none  in  Montenegro ;  the  dominant  notion  there  is  that,  as 
the  community  is  liable  for  the  delinquencies  of  its  members,  it  is 
entitled  to  receive  all  the  produce  of  their  labour ;  and  thus  the 
fundamental  rule  of  these  communities,  as  of  the  Hindoo  joint  families, 
is  that  a  member  working  or  trading  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
the  brotherhood  ought  to  account  to  it  for  his  profits.  But,  as  in 
India,  all  sorts  of  exceptions  to  this  rule  tend  to  grow  up ;  the  most 
ancient  and  most  widely  accepted  appearing  to  be,  that  property 
acquired  by  extremely  dangerous  adventure  belongs  independently  to 
the  adventurer.  Thus,  even  in  Montenegro,  spoil  of  war  is  retained 
by  the  taker,  and  on  the  Adriatic  coast  the  profits  of  distant  mari- 
time trade  have  from  time  immemorial  been  reserved  to  seafaring 
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members  of  these  brotherhoods.  But  the  reluctance  to  surrender 
individual  gains  is  a  sentiment  observed  to  be  gaining  itr  force  every- 
where, and,  in  connection  with  some  other  causes  which  I  will 
mention  afterwards,  it  universally  tends  to  bring  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  communities.  Doubtless  it  was  always  among  the  most  potent 
of  the  influences  whieh  began  to  transform  the  old  world  of  consan- 
guinity into  the  new  world  of  economical  relation. 

The  situation  of  women  in  the  primitive  groups  of  barbarous 
Aryans,  is  a  topic  which  calls  for  much  ampler  and  metre  minute* 
discussion  than  can  be  given  to  it  within  my  present  limits.  I  will, 
however,  briefly  note  one  or  two  points  among  a  considerable  number 
which  I  reserve  for  separate  treatment  in  another  form,  (a)  The  house 
community  of  the  South  Slavonians,  like  the  joint  family  of  the 
Hindoos,  is  primarily  a  community  of  males.  The  daughters  are  en- 
titled to  be  married  and  portioned  at  its  expense,  and  steps  are  taken  te 
bring  about  their  marriage  before  any  son  is  married,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  any  share  of  the  capital  stock  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which 
it  is  divided.  (6)  At  present  a  certain  liberty  is  allowed  to  them  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  but  in  the  South  Slavonian  lands,  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  many  vestiges  of  infant  marriage.  Down  to  quite  recently, 
a  Christian  girl  in  Eastern  Europe  was  irrevocably  betrothed, -though 
not  married,  in  early  childhood,  (c)  The  wives  of  the  confederated 
kinsmen,  brought  into  the  community  from  outside,  have  their 
marriage  portion  reserved  to  them  as  separate  property  or  peajMwni, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  money  or  goods  (which  many  customs  enable 
us  to  trace  to  the  ancient  institution  of  the  '  morning  gift ')  iff  held  by 
them  independently*  not  only  of  the  collective  group,  but  of  their  hu&>\ 
bands,  (d)  In  some  of  the  house  communities  both  this  property  and 
the  marriage  portion,  both  the  parapk&rna  and  the  cfera,  descend, 
like  the  Hindoo  Stridhan,  by  a  peculiar  line  of  succession  to  female' 
inheritresses. 

.  like  all  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  which  remain  in  a  condition 
still  savouring  of  barbarism,  but  which  have  not  adopted  Moham- 
medan institutions,  the  South  Slavonians  bring  their  wives  into  thej 
groups  in   which   they  are  socially  organised  from  a  considerable 
distance  outside.     To  this   *  exogamy,'   in  the  primitive   militant 
state,  they  no  doubt  owed  hardihood,  physical  vigour,  and  relative 
success  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  -common  residence  of  so  many  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  same 
household  may  be  said  to  be  only  possible  through  their  belief  that 
any  union  of  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  would  be  incestuous.  <  The- 
South  Slavonian   Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees  is  extremely  wide.* 
Every  marriage   which   requires  an    ecclesiastical   dispensation   to- 
regarded  as  disreputable;   and,  though  the   rule  of  ecdeaiflstieal 
jurisprudence   on  prohibitions    against    intermarriage  is  tolerably1 
followed,  it  is  rendered  excessively  stringent  by  a  peculiar  method' 
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of  counting  the  degrees.  The  distaste  of'  the  South  Slavonians 
for'  suing  in  the  Turkish  Courts  is  largely  caused  by  these  ideas 
about  intermarriage.  Mohammedanism,  as  I  before  stated,  is  ail 
*  endogamous '  religion ;  it  derives  from  its  Semitic  origin  a  rather 
limited  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees;  and  thus  a  Turkish  Court, 
though  not  professing  to  apply  the  Mohammedan  rules,  is  con- 
stantly found  admitting  the  legitimacy  of  children  bom  of  a  mar- 
riage which  the  Christian  Slavonians  consider  to  be  incestuous. 
Nobody  can  wonder  at  the  repugnance  of  the  Slavonians  towards 
entering  the  Turkish  Courts  as  litigants  in  cases  where  their : 
women  are  concerned  ;  but  undoubtedly  some  of  the  principles  which 
they  accuse  the  Turkish  judges  of  applying  have  more  in  common 
with  our  ideas  than  with  theirs.  Besides  this  complaint  on  the 
subject  of  intermarriage  and  legitimacy,  the  Slavonians  are  said  by 
Professor  Bogichitch  to  resent  the  application  of  rules,  Mohammedan 
in  origin,  to  the  inheritance  of  property  by  women.  Under  Moham- 
medan law,  wherever  sons  and  daughters  take  together,  the  daughters 
take  half  a  son's  share.  Now  the  custom  of  the  house  communities 
excludes  the  daughters  from  any  share  when  the  common  fund  is 
divided,  either  at  a  death  or  otherwise.  The  deeply  rooted  and 
very  ancient  notion  is  that  an  unmarried  daughter  is  only  entitled  to 
maintenance,  and-  that  a  married  daughter  is  finally  and  exclusively 
provided  for  by  her  marriage  portion. 

It  would  be  altogether  beyond  my  present  undertaking  to  con- 
sider as  it  deserves  the  curious  subject  of '  exogamy '  and  '  endogamy,' 
to  which  Mr.  McLennan's  researches  have  given  much  importance. 
I  have  noticed  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
manifold  and  surprising  fictions  by  which  an  inherited  sense  of  the 
advantage  of  exogamy  and  of  the  disadvantage  of  close  intermarriage 
is  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  point. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  every  variety  of  fiction  heretofore  observed 
among  ancient  societies  held  together  by  the  assumption  of  common 
descent  is  found  among  the  Christian  Slavonians  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Kinship  is  in  the  first  place  created  artificially  by  Adoption,  and  in 
this  case  the  adopted  member  of  a  family  or  house  community  is 
assimilated  to  the  naturally  born  kinsman  for  all  purposes  indis- 
criminately. Entire  subfamilies  are  engrafted  on  the  house  com- 
munities; individuals  are  taken  into  the  subfamilies;  and  occa- 
sionally aged  men,  strangers  in  blood  to  the  brotherhood,  are 
admitted  to  a  place  among  the  elders  of  the  joint  household  from 
whom  labour  is  no  longer  exacted  or  expected.  It  seems  to  be  a 
universal  condition  of  the  Slavonian  adoption,  that  the  person  or 
family  received  into  the  house  community  shall  be  virtually  without 
natural  ties  through  the  death  or  emigration  of  the  natural  kindred  : 
a  precaution  which  may  remind  us  of  the  extreme  care  bestowed  by 
the  Roman  College  of  Pontiffs,  that  the  ceremonial  observances  of  two 
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families  should  not  be  confounded  through  a  precipitate  adoption. 
But  besides  the  artificial  adoptive  relation,  which  stands  for  all 
purposes  on  the  same  level  as  natural  connection  of  blood,  there  are 
numerous  other  fictitious  relationships  which  exist  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  intermarriage.  Several  of  these  correspond  to 
the  fictitious  ties  which  are  shown  by  their  ancient  law  to  have  been 
common  among  the  Celtic  Irish  at  the  opposite  end  of  Europe.  Thus 
the  relation  of  foster-parent  to  foster-child  creates  relations  between 
their  respective  families  which  operate  as  a  bar  to  intermarriage. 
Gossipred,  spiritual  parentage,  the  connection  between  sponsor  and 
godchild,  has  the  same  effects  among  the  South  Slavonians  which  it 
once  had  over  the  whole  Christian  world.  But  there  are  in  Eastern 
Europe  forms  of  fictitious  consangtiinity  hitherto  unknown  to  the  study 
of  ancient  institutions.  The  groomsman  at  a  wedding  comes  under 
a  set  of  rules  which  restrict  intermarriage  with  the  family  of  the 
bride  to  just  the  same  effect  as  if  he  had  been  naturally  the  brother 
of  the  bridegroom.  Confraternity,  fictitious  brotherhood — which  is 
an  artificial  creation  of  fraternity,  just  as  adoption  is  an  artificial 
creation  of  parentage — retains  probably  in  these  Slavonian  lands  the 
shape  which  it  wore  in  more  westerly  countries  before  it  became  the 
central  principle  of  so  many  orders  of  knighthood ;  it  is  solemnised 
with  a  special  ritual  of  the  Slavo-Greek  Church,  and  it  is  the  source 
of  a  special  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees.  But  perhaps  the  most 
singular  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  kinship  to  extend  itself  arti- 
ficially under  the  empire  of  primitive  ideas  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
Slavonic  forms  of  gossipred  or  spiritual  relationship.  Here  we  have 
fiction  upon  fiction.  The  relation  of  sponsor  to  godchild  imitates 
consanguinity;  the  Slavonian  gossipred  imitates  the  ecclesiastical 
gossipred.  A  man  whose  life  is  endangered  by  the  enmity  of 
another  may  make  him  an  offer  of  what  is  called  gossipred  by  mis- 
fortune. If  the  enemy  refuses,  he  may  be  lawfully  killed  even  by 
treachery.  If  he  accepts,  he  becomes  connected  with  his  former 
adversary  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  relationship,  and  is  in  fact  compelled 
to  become  sponsor  to  his  next-born  child.  These  peculiar  artificial 
relations  in  the  wilder  Slavonian  countries,  and  particularly  in 
Montenegro,  are  found  extremely  useful  in  staunching  blood-feuds. 
When  a  momentary  reconciliation  has  been  effected  by  friends  or 
neighbours  between  Montenegrin  Capulets  and  Montagues,  it  is 
common  to  give  it  stability  by  insisting  that  the  heads  of  the  con- 
tending houses  shall  become  spiritually  related  to  one  another.  The 
expedient  is  well  known  as  the  gossipred  of  reconciliation.  The 
truth  is  that  mere  sentiment  has  not  among  these  people  solidity 
enough  to  form  a  binding  tie  between  man  and  man.  If  it  is  to 
bear  the  ordinary  strains  of  barbarous  life,  it  must  have  a  core  of 
fictitious  consanguinity. 

I  stated  that  the  House  Communities  and  Natural  Families  which 
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make  up  the  bulk  of  South  Slavonian  society  are  constantly  running 
into  one  another :  the  community  dissolving  into  a  mere  collection  of 
families,  the  family  expanding  into  the  community.     But  both  these 
groups  occasionally  dissolve  in  other  ways,  and  some  instruction  may 
be  obtained  from  observing  the  mode  of  dissolution.     When  a  natural 
family  breaks  up,  room  is  made,  I  need  scarcely  say,  for  the  operation 
of  the  body  of  rules  which  we  call  inheritance ;  and  in  those  portions 
of  the  South  Slavonian  countries  which  are  under  Codes,  as  for  ex- 
ample those  which  belong  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  the 
law  settles  the  distribution  of  the  family  fund,  and  to  some  extent  the 
personal  relations  of  the  kinsmen  to  one  another.     But  where,  as  in 
Turkey,  the  local  usage  is  left  to  its  unchecked  operation,  one  of  the 
systems  of  succession  commonly  followed  has  a  great  deal  of  interest 
for  us.     Each  son  of  the  family,  as  he  grows  up  and  marries,  leaves 
his  father's  household,  taking  with  him  the  share  of  its  possessions 
which  under  developed  law  would  have  devolved  upon  him  at  his 
father's  death,  and  he  goes  elsewhere,  often  into  a  far  country,  to  seek 
a  new  fortune.    Perhaps  there  are  few  things  which  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  a  more  distant  connection  with  one  another  than  the 
customs  of  Primogeniture  and  Borough  English  and  the  Scriptural 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.    Yet  precisely  the  same  group  of  usages 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  institution  and  gives  its  point  to  the  story.     The 
division  of  the  family  property  does  not  wait  for  the  father's  death* 
The  son  who  wishes  to  leave  the  family  home  takes  his  share  with 
him,  and  goes  abroad  to  add  to  it  or  waste  it.     The  son  who  remains 
at  home  continues  under  patria  potestas,  serving  his  father  and 
never  transgressing  his  commandments,  but  entitled  at  his  death  to 
the  entire  remnant  of  his  property.     4  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me, 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine,'  says  the  father  in  the  parable,  and  this 
is  precisely  the  foundation  of  the  rule  of  ancient  law.     Which  indeed 
shall  be  the  home-staying  son  is  a  point  on  which  there  has  been 
much  diversity  of  usage.     In  the  Scriptural  example,  it  is  the  eldest 
son.     Primogeniture,  as  we  know  it  in  our  law,  had  rather  a  political 
than  a  civil  origin,  and  comes  from  the  authority  of  the  feudal  lord 
and  probably  from  that  of  the  tribal  chief;  but  here  and  there  on  the 
Continent  there  are  traces  of  it  as  a  civil  institution,  and  in  such 
cases  the  succession  of  the  eldest  son  does  not  exclude  provision  for 
the  younger  sons  by  what  are  called  appanages.    The  evidence  of 
ancient  law  and  usage  would,  however,  seem  to  show  that  it  was 
usually  the  youngest  son  who  remained  at  home  with  his  father  to 
serve  him  through  life  and  succeed  to  his  remaining  property  at  his 
death ;  and  thus  the  Slavonian  usage  accurately  reflects  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  English  custom  of  Borough  English. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  Slavonian  usages  as  a  whole,  we  shall 
have  little  doubt  that  the  natural  development  of  the  House  Com- 
munity would  be  into  the  Village  Community.    It  has  almost  uni- 
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versally  assumed  this  form  in  the  Russian  territories.    The  number 
of  families  included  in  the  brotherhood  has  now  become  much  larger* 
Professor  Bogichitch  says  that  the  house -communities  rarely  include 
more  than  sixty  individuals,  which  is  greatly  less  than  the  number  of 
persons  making  up  the  community  of  an  Indian  or  Russian  village. 
But  with  the  extension  have  come  a  variety  of  changes.    The  land, 
instead  of  being  cultivated  absolutely  in  common,  is  divided  between 
the  component  families,  the  lots  shifting  among  them  periodically,  or 
perhaps  vesting  in  them  as  their  property,  subject  to  a  power  in  the 
collective  body  of  villagers  to  veto  its  sale.     The  tie  of  brotherhood 
has  also  become  greatly  weakened ;  all  sorts  of  fictions  have  enfeebled 
it,  and  so  many  strangers  in  blood  have  been  admitted,  that  the 
tradition  of  a  common  origin  is  dim  or  lost.     The  common  house  of 
the  House  Communities  tends  constantly  in  the  South  Slavonian 
countries  to  become  a  group  of  dwellings,  but  the  Village  Community 
is  essentially  an  assemblage  of  separate  houses,  each  ruled  despotically 
by  its  own  chief.     The  reason  why  the  Southern  communities  have 
held  compactly  together,  while  the  Northern  communities   have 
relaxed  and  extended  themselves,  can  in  the  main  only  be  guessed 
At;  but  we  can  hardly  be  very  wrong  in  conjecturing  that  the  near- 
ness or  remoteness  of  Mohammedan  power  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.      This  Mohammedan  power  is  doubtless  the  secret  of  the 
survival  of  both  forms  of  the  community ;  but  the  South  Slavonian 
communities,  closer  to  the  headquarters  of  Ottoman  dominion,  needed 
a  stronger  and  more  compact  organisation  to  protect  their  possessions, 
institutions,  and  faith,  while  the  Russian  populations  were  only  occa- 
sionally and  intermittently  scourged  by  the  invasions  of  their  Tartar 
suzerain.     In  comparatively  recent  times,  the  house  communities 
havet  chiefly  had  to  complain  of  irregular  exactions  from  their  Turkish 
masters;  on  the  whole  the  Turkish  Government  has  encouraged  them, 
just  as  the  French  feudal  lords  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  house 
communities  lately  discovered  in  France,  on  account  of  their  relative 
opulence,  and  on  account  of  the  better  security  thus  afforded  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  taxes  and  dues. 

r  Assuming  that  the  decay  or  dissolution  of  the  house  communities 
is  matter,  of  regret,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  in  which'  they 
find  their  most  dangerous  foes.  It  is  not  barbarism  which  they  have 
to  dread,  but  civilisation.  All  the  recent  observers  of  the  South  Sla- 
vonian communities  lament  the  influence  of  modern  codes  in  under- 
mining or  destroying  them.  The  same  destructive  effects  are  attributed 
to  the  older  Austrian  code  which  is  in  force  on  the  Eastern  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  to  the  newer  laws  introduced  into  the  Slavonic 
lands  dependent  on  the  Hungarian  Crown.  I  can  well  believe  these 
statements,  as  I  have  frequently  observed  the  unintended  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Indian  joint  families  by  the  less  violent  operation  of 
Anglo-Indian  law.     Legal  maxims  apparently  the  most  innocent 
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prove  to  be  fraught  with  peril.  Long  since  I  pointed  out  that  the 
wide-spread  principle  of  modern  law,  *  N&mo  in  communion*  potest 
invitu8  detmerij  '  No  one  can  be  kept  in  co-ownership  against  his 
will,'  was  irreconcilable  with  archaic  usage  ;  and  Professor  Bogichitch 
dwells  on  the  destructivefcesd  of  a  well-known  doctrine  of  the  eminent 
German  jurist,  Puchta,  that,  where  a  law  and  an  usage  are  at  conflict, 
the  same  rules  of  interpretation  should  be  applied  in  harmonising 
them  which  are  employed  to  reconcile  two  contradictory  provisions  of 
law.  It  is  very  justly  objected  that  laws  theoretically  proceed  from 
the  same  legislator,  who  is  assumed  to  have  contradicted  himself  by 
accident,whereas  law  and  usage  constantly  spring  from  historically  diffe- 
rent sources.  The  tendency  of  modern  courts  administering  modern  law 
is  in  short  to  look  upon  the  house  communities  as  bodies  of  voluntary 
partners,  and  to  draw  from  it  the  inference  that  they  may  dissolve  at 
the  will  either  of  any  one  associate  or  at  all  events  of  a  majority. 

These  purely  legal  causes  of  dissolution  are  further  strengthened 
by  economical  causes,  which  now  constantly  tend,  as  probably  they 
have' always  tended,  to  sap  all  associations  founded  on  consanguinity. 
The  adventurous*  and  energetic  member  of  the  brotherhood  is  always 
rebelling  against  its  natural  communism.  He  goes  abroad  and  makes 
his  fortune,  and  strenuously  resists  the  dematid  of  his  relatives  to  bring 
it  into  the  common  account.  Or  perhaps  he  thinks  that  his  share  of 
the  common  stock  would  be  more  profitably  employed  by  him  as 
capital  in  a  mercantile  venture.  In  either  case  he  becomes  a  dis- 
satisfied member  or  a  declared  enemy  of  the  brotherhood.  And  jtist 
where  this  kind  of  discontent  is  commonest,  the  facilities  for  indulging 
it  are  greatest.  For  the  Slavonian  countries  which  have  Codes  are  of 
course  the  best  governed  Slavonian  countries.  There,  wealth  is  more 
easily  obtained,  and  its  preservation  is  easier ;  and  there  also  the  courts 
of  justice  are  open  to  arguments  which,  if  successful,  are  fetal  to  the 
cohesion' of  the  house  communities,  because  they  appeal  to  principles 
born  amid  a  civilisation  to  Which  the  ancient  natural  associations  of 
mankind  were  foreign  or  unknown.  The  first  French  Revolution  has 
sometimes  been  charged  with  having  left  iU  Ihief  mark  on  law  in  an 
excessive  preference  for  partitions  and  for"  sharply  drawn  lines  of 
division  between  proprietary  rights  j  and  it  has  been  thought  to  have 
ihufc  led  by  reaction  to  the  modern  theories  of  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism. But  this  preference  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Soman  law 
ad  of  the  French  Code ;  and  in  feet  the  Austrian  Code,  which  has  proved 
so  fetal  to  the  house  communities,  was  begun  before  the  Revolution 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II*  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  peculiarity  is 
lesfc  attributable  to  the  discontents  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  to 
its  growing  wealth,  and  to  the  increasing  activity  of  all  economical 
forces. 

The  legal  history  of  the  North  Slavonians  seems  likely  to  furnish 
4js  with  a  mass  of  information  on  the  mode  in  which  feudal  lordships 
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and  the  kinds  of  property  dependent  upon  them  grew  oat  of  the  older 
social  and  proprietary  organisations.  But  the  South  Slavonian  House 
Community  I  believe  to  be  older  in  order  of  development  than  the 
Village  Community  of  the  Russians,  and  hence  it  helps  little  to  throw 
light  on  the  most  difficult  of  all  historico-legal  problems,  the  rise  of 
feudal  ownership.  One  significant  statement  is  however  made,  that 
on  the  Austrian  military  frontier,  where  house  communities  were 
planted  on  lands  held  by  a  tenure  of  military  service,  the  authority  of 
the  house-chief  assumed  more  and  more  of  a  despotic  character,  and 
he  could  sometimes  be  hardly  distinguished  from  a  sole  owner  of  the 
originally  common  domain. 

These  new  Slavonian  materials  for  a  theory  of  the  growth  of  Aryan 
society,  valuable  as  they  are,  have  one  drawback :  they  are  the  phe- 
nomena of  tribal  groups  which  for  a  long  period  of  time  have  not 
been  fully  exposed  to  the  stern  process  of  natural  selection.  The 
Mohammedan  governments  above  them  have  on  the  whole  prevented 
their  engaging  in  war  or  brigandage ;  if  they  have  fought,  it  has 
generally  been  against  a  common  Mussulman  foe.  Fortunately,  it 
has  just  now  become  possible  to  place  by  their  side  another  set  of 
novel  facts,  gleaned  by  an  Indian  observer  from  an  Aryan  society  which 
has  hardly  ceased  to  be  violently  disturbed.  These  results,  obtained  by 
actual  inspection  of  Rajpootana,  the  home  of  the  Rajpoot  clans,  are 
in  fact  related  to  the  results  of  Professor  Bogichitch,  as  are  the  phe- 
nomena of  barbarous  but  peaceful  to  the  phenomena  of  barbarous  and 
militant  communities.  Excellent  observers  have  never  been  wanting 
in  the  Indian  services,  but  it  is  the  exceptional  distinction  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyall,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  referring,  that  he  tho- 
roughly understands  the  nature  of  the  problems  suggested  by  the 
most  recent  archaeological  research ;  and  thus  his  appointment  to  a 
Commissionership  in  the  wild  province  of  Berar  in  Central  India,  and 
to  the  high  office  of  Agent  of  the  Governor-General  in  Rajpootana, 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  a  new  epoch  in  the  investigation  of  Indian 
Aryan  usage  in  the  stage  most  conveniently  called  barbarous.  For 
what  follows  I  am  indebted  to  his  writings,  more  particularly  to  an 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (January  1877,  'Formation  of 
Indian  Clans  and  Castes '),  signed  with  his  name,  and  to  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  R&vivw  (July  1876,  'The  Rajput  States  of  India*), 
which  may  without  indecorum  be  attributed  to  his  hand. 

The  social  system  of  Rajpootana  is  pure  clanship :  society  is  held 
together  entirely  by  the  tie  of  blood ;  nor  is  there  any  serious  question 
that  its  kernel  consists  of  Aryans,  still  barbarous  indeed,  but  of  the 
purest  breed.  Though  the  pretension  is  resisted  by  the  Brahmins, 
the  Rajpoots  claim  to  represent  the  ancient  regal  and  military  caste 
of  the  Sanscrit  religious  literature,  the  Kchatryas.  The  circumstance 
that  villages  of  Rajpoots,  often  of  a  very  humble  station,  are  occa- 
sionally found  over  most  of  Northern  India,  admits  of  a  simple  expla- 
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nation.  Originally  a  conquering  and  military  race,  the  Bajpoots  seem 
to  have  been  first  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  indigenous  tribes  of 
humbler  origin,  and  finally  overwhelmed  by  Mohammedan  conquest. 
Some  of  them  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  remained  as  peaceful 
cultivators  in  the  plains  of  India,  but  others  migrated  into  the  great 
natural  fastness  now  called  from  them  Bajpootana,  where  they  founded 
societies  all  of  one  type.  The  valour  of  the  Bajpoots  and  the  strength 
of  their  country  long  preserved  them  from  being  reduced  into  mere 
subjects  of  the  Mogul,  but  perhaps  their  greatest  influence  has  been 
derived  from  their  intense  pride  in  blood  and  birth.  No  princesses 
were  so  much  coveted  for  wives  by  the  emperors  at  Agra  and  Delhi 
as  the  daughters  of  Oodeypore  and  Jeypore  ;  and  alliance  with  them 
is  still  regarded  by  Hindoos  as  above  all  price.  The  lowest  point, 
however,  which  their  fortunes  reached  was  just  before  the  British 
conquest  of  Northern  India ;  no  states  owe  more  to  the  success  of  the 
British  arms,  and  none  are  governed  by  princes  more  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown. 

These  Bajpoot  clans  have  long  been  recognised  as  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  observation.  As 
I  said  before,  good  observers  of  social  phenomena  have  been  plentiful 
in  India,  but  unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  Bajpootana,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  has  been  much  vitiated  by  a  false  historical 
theory.  One  of  the  most  careful,  learned,  and  valuable  books  ever 
written  about  India  is  Tod's  Rajcwthan,  but  the  author  laboured 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  most  ancient  type  of  society 
is  that  which  we  call  feudal.  Society  in  Bajpootana  or  Bajasthan  is 
not,  however,  feudal ;  it  is  prae-feudal  or  tribal ;  at  the  utmost,  some 
of  the  signs  of  inchoate  feudalism  may  be  detected  in  it ;  and  thus 
Colonel  Tod's  constant  references  to  the  well-known  incidents  of 
feudal  tenure  are  extremely  misleading.  Mr.  Lyall  has  now  shown 
that  the  true  instructiveness  of  the  country  comes  from  its  illus- 
trating, not  the  mechanism  of  feudalism,  but  the  method  of  tribal 
formation  and  development,  the  stages  by  which  Aryan  consanguinity 
grew  to  its  perfect  form. 

It  results  from  the  inquiries  and  observations  of  Mr.  Lyall  that 
in  Bajpootana,  the  land  of  the  clans,  and  in  the  wilder  Indian 
countries  under  Bajpoot  clannish  influence,  two  sets  of  forces  or 
agencies  are  constantly  at  work,  disintegrating  agencies  and  organising 
agencies,  forces  of  dispersion  and  forces  of  consolidation.  All  of 
these  have  seemingly  been  in  operation  from  time  immemorial, 
though  some  of  them  are  losing  their  activity  under  British  super- 
vision or  administration,  and  may  ultimately  die  out  altogether. 

The   dispersing  forces  are  mainly  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
War,  in  the  countries  under  British  authority,  takes  now  the  form  of 
brigandage,  but  pestilence  and  famine  have  at  most  been  brought 
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under  some  degree  of  control.  *  It  is  well  known,'  says  Mr.  Lyall, 
'  from  history,  and  on  a  small  scale  from  experience  of  the  present 
day,  how  famines,  wide  desolating  invasions,  pestilences,  and  all  great 
social  catastrophes,  shatter  to  pieces  the  framework  of  Oriental 
societies,  and  disperse  the  fragments  abroad,  like  seeds,  to  take  root 
elsewhere.'  There  are  clans  apparently  of  real  common  descent  which 
are  also  local  clans,  still  occupying  the  seats  of  which  they  first  took 
possession,  or  to  which  they  emigrated  as  a  body ;  but  many  of  these 
circles  of  kinsmen  have  been  and  still  are  broken  up,  and  all  of  them 
or  portions  of  them  have  been  driven  away  to  any  place  in  which  they 
can  find  refuge  or  subsistence.  The  Foidhir,  or  broken  man,  is  as  common 
in  Central  India  as  he  was  in  ancient  Ireland.  Yet  it  is  not  td  be  sup- 
posed that  the  original  kinship  is  broken  in  idea  as  it  is  in  fact.  Each 
fugitive  or  emigrant  retains  the  memory  of  the  stock  from  which  he 
sprang,  partly  from  pride  of  blood,  partly  because  he  carries  with  him 
his  usages  of  intermarriage,  and  would  think  it  incest  to  marry  a  son 
or  daughter  within  the  prohibited  degree.  Thus,  wherever  he  settles, 
he  tends  to  become  a  new  root  for  a  Rajpoot  yivos,  gens>  or  sept,  and 
the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  affinity.  The  effect  is  to  produce  a 
structure  of  society  extremely  like  that  which  meets  us  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  classical  history.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  fugitive  is 
at  once  placed  under  a  new  order  of  relations  with  the  neighbouring 
families  in  contact  with  whom  he  actually  lives,  but  he  is  not  released 
from  connection  with  his  natural  kith  and  kin,  just  as  a  Soman  or 
Athenian  noble,  settled  at  any  point  of  the  Ager  Bomanus  or  the 
Attic  territory,  would  still  count  himself  a  member  of  his  patrician 
house  or  eupatrid  tribe. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  these  forces  of  dispersion 
acted  on  the  ancient  tribal  organisation  of  more  northerly  branches  of 
the  Aryan  race.  But,  if  the  conjecture  may  be  permitted,  I  should 
say  that  they  operated  on  a  smaller  scale.  Wars  were  probably  as 
bloody  and  frequent  among  the  forerunners  of  the  Romans  and 
Athenians  as  among  the  Rajpoots,  but  pestilence  and  famine  have 
always  been  more  destructive  in  tropical  regions.  Thus  the  fugitive 
was  driven  to  a  smaller  distance.  It  is,  however,  no  more  incredible 
that  an  Athenian  family  settled  in  a  particular  locality  of  Attica 
should  have  been  at  some  time  expelled  from  its  original  tribal  home* 
than  that,  in  later  times,  a  citizen  of  Athens  should  deem  himself  a 
hopeless  exile  at  Corinth  or  Megara.  In  order  to  understand  the  most 
ancient  condition  of  human  society,  all  distances  must  be  reduced, 
and  we  must  look  at  mankind,  so  to  speak,  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  historical  telescope. 

It  has  still  to  be  considered  how  it  comes  that  an  emigrant  or 
fugitive  Rajpoot,  besides  retaining  his  connection  with  his  natural 
tribe  of  descent,  enters  into  new  relations  with  the  families  among 
whom  he  has  settled.    Here,  in  order  to  understand  some  of  the  most 
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interesting  of  Mr.  Lyall's  observations,  we  must  attend  to  his  dis- 
tinction between  pure  and  impure  tribes. 

A  pure  tribe  is  a  tribe  of  descent,  living  together  generally  in  the 
same  local  seat,  and  having  a  real  genealogy.  Such  tribes  are  still 
founded  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  have  always  been  founded. 
'  Whereas,'  says  Mr.  Lyall, 4  in  modern  times  great  men  of  action 
found  dynasties  or  noble  families,  which  transmit  the  founder's  name 
down  along  the  chain  of  direct  lineage,  so  in  prehistoric  ages  men  of 
the  same  calibre  founded  clans  or  septs,  in  which  not  only  the 
founder's  actual  kinsfolk  who  followed  his  fortunes  were  enrolled,  but 
all  who  had  any  share  in  his  enterprises.'  All  such  clans  in  Rajpootana 
claim  to  run  up  to  a  single  ancestor ;  and  probably  the  pedigree  even 
of  those  which  pretend  to  the  most  prodigious  antiquity  is  to  a  great 
extent  genuine.  For  literature  in  Rajpootana  still  retains  that  which 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  its  most  ancient  form — in  the  songs  of 
the  hereditary  bard,  celebrating  the  exploits,  and  above  all  the  anti- 
quity, of  the  family  of  which  he  is  the  honoured  retainer.  These 
bardic  genealogies  may  probably  be  trusted  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  even  the  least  imaginary  of  them  have  been  doubtless  to  some 
extent  affected  byfictions.  Not  only  are  the  kinsfolk  of  the  eponymous 
heroic  founder  mentioned,  but  all  who  followed  him  in  the  original 
adventure  come  in  time  to  be  reckoned  as  kinsmen.  The  pedigree  is 
lengthened  sometimes  through  unintentional  error,  clansmen  whov 
lived  at  the  same  time  being  counted  as  belonging  to  successive 
generations,  and  sometimes  through  deliberate  or  poetical  exaggera- 
tion. The  main  trunk  of  the  family  tree  is  carried  beyond  the  true 
founder,  and  finds  its  root  in  a  god  or  among  the  luminaries  of  heaven. 
The  proudest  princely  houses  of  Rajpootana  pretend  to  a  descent 
from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  a  real  human  founder,  an  adventurous 
and  successful  warrior,  can  generally  be  detected.  As  Mr.  Lyall  says, 
the  best  type  of  the  founder  of  a  pure  clan  is  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
with  his  hard-fighting  kinsmen,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

The  most  original  result  of  Mr.  Lyall's  investigations  is  his  deter- 
mination of  the  manner  in  which  impure  clans  are  formed.  In  a 
work  published  some  years  ago,  I  said  that  the  conclusion  suggested 
by  the  evidence  then  accessible  was,  *  not  that  all  early  societies  were 
formed  by  descent  from  the  same  ancestor,  but  that  all  of  them 
which  had  any  permanence  or  solidity  either  were  so  descended,  or 
assumed  that  they  were.  An  indefinite  number  of  causes  may  have 
shattered  the  primitive  groups,  but  wherever  their  ingredients  recom- 
bined,  it  was  on  the  model  or  principle  of  an  association  of  kindred.' l 
An  impure  tribe  or  clan  is  not  a  body  of  kinsmen,  but  a  body  formed 
on  the  model  or  principle  of  an  association  of  kinsmen.  Mr.  Lyall 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  these  associations  in  the  actual 
course  of  formation. 

1  Ancient  Law,  p.  31. 
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Not  only  (he  says)  do  robber  tribes  receive  bands  of  recruits  during  periods  of 
confusion,  but  there  goes  on  a  steady  enlistment  of  individuals  or  families  whom  a 
variety  of  incidents  or  offences,  public  opinion  or  private  feuds,  drives  out  of  the 
pale  of  settled  life  and  beyond  their  orthodox  circles.  Upon  this  dissolute  collection 
of  masterless  men  the  idea  of  kinship  begins  to  operate  afresh,  and  to  rearrange 
them  systematically  in  groups.  Each  new  immigrant  becomes  one  of  a  new  tribe, 
but  he  adheres  nevertheless  so  far  to  his  origin  and  his  custom  as  to  insist  on 
setting  up  a  separate  circle  under  the  name  of  his  lost  clan,  caste,  family,  or  lands. 
Where  an  Englishman,  settling  perforce  in  Botany  Bay,  or  spontaneously  in 
Western  America,  kept  up  familiar  local  associations  by  naming  his  homestead 
after  the  county  town  in  his  old  country,  a  Rajpoot,  driven  into  the  jungles,  tries 
to  perpetuate  the  more  primitive  recollection  of  race. 

In  this  way  new  clans  are  constantly  forming,  under  the  presi- 
dency or  hegemony  of  some  successful  family,  and  always  with  a 
mechanism  of  social  arrangements  closely  copied  from  the  internal 
relations  of  the  principal  group.  The  leading  family  will  often 
consist  of  real  Rajpoot  emigrants,  and  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the 
new  clan  will  have  a  faint  sort  of  claim  to  be  recognised  as  of  Rajpoot 
origin,  but  the  proud  Rajpoots  of  the  ancient  stock  will  only  allow 
the  pretension  after  very  strict  examination  of  the  emigrant's  pedi- 
gree. Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  the  chief  who  becomes  the 
kernel  of  the  new  association  is  a  mere  captain  of  robbers,  but  it  is 
generally  found  that  in  a  generation  or  two  his  descendants  will  lay 
claim  on  curiously  slender  grounds  to  a  Rajpoot  extraction.  A  great 
many  of  the  stories  current  in  India  about  the  loves  of  gods,  and 
about  princes  or  princesses  stolen  in  their  infancy,  have  really  been 
devised  to  give  colour  to  fictitious  pedigrees ;  and  this  is  the  humble 
and  commonplace  beginning  of  many  popular  tales  for  which  the 
Comparative  Mythologists  have  claimed  a  more  august  origin.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  associations  of  men 
are  successful  in  consolidating  themselves  into  a  clan. 

A  vast  number  of  rudimentary  clans  are  cut  off  or  disqualified  early  in  their 
formation  by  one  or  other  of  the  innumerable  calamities  which  beset  primitive 
mankind  ...  the  blood  is  corrupted,  the  genealogy  is  lost,  the  brethren  are 
scattered  abroad  to  new  habits  of  life  and  unauthorised  means  of  subsistence,  to 
strange  gods  and  maimed  rites.  But  the  broken  groups  re-form  again  like  a 
fissiparous  species.  And  as  the  great  majority  of  these  circles  fade  away  in  outline, 
or  break  up  again  into  atoms  before  they  can  consolidate,  there  goes  on  a  constant 
decomposition  and  reproduction  of  groups  at  various  stages,  whence  we  get  at  the 
extraordinary  multitude  of  circles  of  affinity  .  .  .  which  make  up  the  miscellany 
of  Indian  society. 

The  chief  secret  of  a  stage  of  social  evolution  which  is  now 
utterly  strange  to  us,  is  the  condition  of  mind  which  I  recently  dwelt 
upon  in  describing  ancient  Irish  society.2  In  the  mental  state  which 
has  survived  in  Central  India,  ideas  are  few,  and  additions  to  them 
scanty  and  slow.     The  problem  which  must  have  obtruded  itself  on 

•  Early  History  of  Inititutions,  Lecture  8. 
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men  ever  since  their  existence  became  the  same  thing  as  thought, 
the  question  why  they  had  relations  and  sympathies  with  one  another, 
is  solved  by  an  appeal  to  kinship.  The  fundamental  assumption  is, 
that  all  men  not  united  with  you  in  blood  are  your  enemies  or  your 
slaves.  To  associate  on  terms  of  equality  or  friendship  with  a  man 
who  is  not  in  some  sense  your  brother  is  an  unnatural  condition ;  if  it 
be  prolonged,  your  neighbour  grows  into  your  brother.  The  modern 
reason  for  holding  together  in  social  union,  that  you  and  your  neigh- 
bours belong  to  the  same  territorial  sovereignty,  is  new  and  even 
monstrous  in  Rajpootana  and  the  countries  under  its  influence.  The 
British  Government  of  India  indeed  recognises  nothing  but  territorial 
sovereignty  as  the  principle  on  which  men  are  grouped  together. 
The  Maharana  of  Oodeypore,  the  Maharajahs  of  Jeypore  and  Jodhpore, 
are  only  known  to  the  Calcutta  Foreign  Office  as  princes  ruling  over 
certain  defined  territories ;  but  to  all  the  native  dwellers  in  Central 
India  they  are  the  semi-sacred  chiefs  of  clans  of  the  purest  blood, 
deriving  their  patriarchal  authority  from  heroic  or  divine  forefathers. 
Mr.  Lyall  gives  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  unpopularity  of 
territorial  sovereignty  in  Central  India.  It  is  condoned  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Government,  which  delivered  the  Kajpoot  clans  from 
oppression,  and  probably  saved  them  from  extinction ;  but  the  sub- 
ordination of  pure  Rajpoots  to  low-caste  Mahrattas  or  Mussulman 
apostates  is  resented  as  a  crying  injustice.  We  have  all  heard  what 
Camerons  and  Macdonalds  thought  of  being  required  to  obey  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  not  because  he  was  McCallum  More,  but  because  he 
had  obtained  a  grant  of  feudal  superiority  from  the  Scottish  king ; 
but  the  Indian  princes  who  rule  over  many  Rajpoots,  Scindiah  the 
Slipper-bearer  and  Holkar  the  Shepherd,  are  in  their  eyes  less  like 
chiefs  of  the  Campbells  than  like  upstarts  sprung  from  the  enslaved 
tribes  who  hewed  wood  and  drew  water  for  the  great  clan  of  the 
Western  Highlands. 

Among  the  more  special  causes  of  the  process  of  tribal  aggregation 
is  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement  to  men  who  regard  a  more  or 
less  strict  exogamy  as  sanctified  by  usage  and  religion.  The  pure 
Rajpoot  has  a  prodigious  table  of  prohibited  degrees ;  but  he  is  also 
surrounded  by  a  circle  within  which  he  must  marry.  He  must  marry 
within  his  caste ;  he  may  not  marry  within  his  special  clan.  He  has 
great  difficulty  in  finding  wives  for  his  sons ;  he  has  still  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  husbands  for  his  daughters.  These  vexatious 
rules  of  intermarriage  are  extremely  mischievous  to  the  pure  clans, 
which  are  greatly  weakened  by  the  necessity  for  their  observance,  and 
are  even  said  to  be  slowly  dying  out  for  lack  of  reproduction.  But  to 
the  emigrant  Rajpoot  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to  be  grouped  in  the 
same  vague  and  extensive  tribal  bond  with  a  number  of  families  or 
septs  whom  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  regard  as  literally  of  the  same 
blood  with  himself.     He  must  marry,  to  borrow  the  Roman  expres- 
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sions,  within  his  tribe ;  he  may  not  marry  within  his  gens.  When 
the  tribal  union  is  just  definite  enough  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
caste,  and  when  the  various  septs  included  in  it  are  separate  from  one 
another — strung  together,  to  use  Mr.  Lyall's  language,  like  rings  on 
a  curtain  rod — the  chances  for  the  fertility  of  the  clan  are  at  the 
highest  point,  and  give  it  a  manifest  advantage  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  At  the  outset,  being  perhaps  little  more  than  a  horde 
of  brigands,  it  may  suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  women  within  its 
circle ;  and  at  this  stage  all  sorts  of  fictions  are  adopted  to  bring 
stolen  girls  within  the  tribal  outline.  At  the  other  end  of  its  de- 
velopment it  will  again  suffer,  because  all  the  families  or  septs  in  the 
clan  will  now  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  akin  to  one  another, 
and  debarred  from  intermarriage.  The  intermediate  stage  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  is  the  most  convenient  of  all. 

But  the  most  interesting  result  of  these  inquiries  into  the  origin 
of  impure  clans  is  the  determination  of  the  principal  fiction  at  work 
in  their  formation.  It  is  one  which  has  not  by  any  means  died  out 
of  the  Western  world,  into  which  it  was  reintroduced  by  the  revival 
of  feudal  and  municipal  aristocracy.  The  odour  of  vulgarity  which  it 
has  now  contracted  makes  it,  perhaps,  hard  to  understand  its  primi- 
tive importance,  since  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fiction  of  a 
better  family  and  a  longer  pedigree  than  one  is  really  entitled  to. 
What  was  once  a  force  in  the  West  has  now  become  a  foible  ;  but  in 
the.  East,  among  societies  held  together  by  kinship,  it  is  still  a  force, 
Mr.  Lyall's  explanation  of  the  problem  with  which  we  started  is  that, 
to  quote  his  words,  *  the  different  stocks  congregate  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  tend  to  form  a  tribe,  and  clans  within  a  tribe,  under  the 
name  and  within  the  influence  of  the  most  successful  groups.'  The 
Indian  mode  of  bringing  the  fiction  as  near  as  possible  to  a  fact  is,  I 
should  observe,  materially  different  from  any  contrivance  resorted  to 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  by  no  means  consists  in  bold  assertion, 
or  getting  a  false  entry  introduced  into  a  nobiliavre  or  peerage.  In 
India  a  man's  rank  is  measured,  not  by  his  wealth  or  power,  not  even 
by  what  is  written  about  him,  but  by  the  number  of  things  he  may  or 
may  not  do.  A  family  on  its  promotion  practises  the  most  rigid 
abstinence  from  particular  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  abstains  from  all 
sorts  of  actions,  is  scrupulously  careful  about  the  marriage  of  its 
daughters,  and  goes  daily  through  a  punctilious  ceremony  of  domestic 
worship.  It  engages  a  Brahmin  chaplain  and  a  Brahmin  cook  ;  and 
thus  the  entire  Brahmin  priesthood  of  the  country  will  perhaps  be  led 
to  countenance  its  pretensions  to  high-caste  extraction.  Once  taken 
under  the  shelter  of  Brahminism,  the  fiction  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  a  fact. 

The  effect  of  these  invaluable  observations  is  to  suggest  a  theory 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  society  among  the  higher  races  of  mankind, 
which  differs  in  some  material  respects  from  any  hitherto  propounded, 
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though  it  is  much  more  consistent  with  some  of  the  current  theories 
than  with  others.  Mr.  Lyall  follows  Mr.  Carlyle  in  saying  that i  the 
perplexed  jungle  of  primitive  society  springs  from  many  roots ;  but 
the  Hero  is  the  taproot  from  which  in  a  great  degree  all  the  rest  are 
nourished  and  grown.'  A  mighty  man  of  valour,  with  his  kinsmen 
and  retainers,  founds  a  clan.  Through  the  very  fact  of  success,  this 
clan  is  saved  from  the  first  from  the  calamities  which  arise  from  an 
unequal  balance  of  the  sexes — the  real  secret,  as  I  believe,  of  those 
unhappy  usages  which  have  been  saddled  by  recent  theories  upon 
all  mankind.  It  becomes  therefore  a  pure  clan,  having  a  genuine 
pedigree,  in  which  certainty  of  paternal  descent  from  the  famous 
founder  or  founders  is  assumed  from  the  outset.  It  may  also  be 
exogamous,  either  through  the  number  of  female  captives  which 
always  formed  part  of  its  spoil,  or  simply  because  the  practice  of 
taking  its  wives  from  a  distance,  however  this  came  about,  increased 
its  physical  vigour,  and  caused  it  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. The  formation  of  such  a  clan  might  be  a  fact  by  itself,  and  so 
far  as  we  have  gone,  it  would  be  a  plausible  objection  that  the  whole- 
sale formation  of  such  clans  was  highly  improbable.  But  now  we  see 
how  such  a  clan  acts  on  the  masses  of  men  around  it.  It  starts  a 
process  of  ferment  and  crystallisation,  by  which  all  tribes  and  assem- 
blages in  its  neighbourhood  or  within  its  influence  group  themselves 
in  circles  as  nearly  as  possible  adjusted  to  the  heroic  model.  The 
original  communities  of  men  may  have  taken  all  sorts  of  forms  :  in 
the  present  state  of  these  inquiries  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 
no  statements  can  be  hazarded  on  the  subject  which  are  at  once  safe 
and  very  general.  But  evidence  of  many  different  kinds  suggests  that 
the  *  miscellany '  of  primitive  society  was  brought  into  shape  by  the 
influence  of  dominant  types,  acting  on  the  faculty  of  imitation  which 
must  have  always  belonged  to  mankind.  The  communities  which 
were  destined  to  civilisation  seem  to  have  experienced  an  attraction 
which  drew  them  towards  one  exemplar,  the  pure  clan,  generally 
exogamous  among  the  Aryans,  generally  endogamous  among  the 
Semites,  but  always  believing  in  purity  of  paternal  descent,  and 
always  looking  back  to  some  god  or  hero  as  the  first  of  the  race. 

H.  S.  Maine. 
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AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 


However  honest  a  man  may  be  in  his  impatience  of  popular  faults,, 
there  will  always  arise  certain  considerations  that  should  weigh 
with  him  in  determining  whether  to  speak  or  to  remain  silent.  His 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  which  he  deems  the  multitude  censurable, 
especially  when  that  knowledge  must  depend  more  upon  actual  ob- 
servation than  upon  any  possible  statistics,  cannot  be  perfect,  and  is 
almost  sure  to  be  partial ;  so  that  he  might  be  censuring  the  many 
instead  of  the  few.  Or  he  might,  under  such  honourable  motive  as 
a  jealous  patriotism,  or  the  desire  to  see  men's  manners  softened  by 
those  arts  which  he  himself  regards  with  a  peculiar  interest  and 
affection,  exaggerate  the  dulness  or  the  vice  he  is  bent  on  reproving.. 
Called,  as  he  may  feel  himself  to  be,  by  duty  in  one  shape,  to  declare 
his  free  thought  for  the  general  good,  speech  in  him  may  yet  be 
hindered,  not  alone  by  perplexities  inherent  to  the  risk  of  offending, 
or  of  being  misunderstood,  but  by  the  sense  of  some  other  shape  of 
duty,  imposing  a  wiser  silence.  The  grand  mistake  of  Puritanism — 
a  mistake  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  have  not  yet  perished — was  it* 
indiscriminating  attack  on  the  pastimes  of  the  people.  And  this 
mistake,  which  I  have  sincerely  called  grand — being  no  other  than 
was  sternly  upright,  noble,  and  pure — could  not  have  been  made  but 
for  the  lesser* mistake  of  arrogant  opinion,  arising,  not,  as  I  have 
come  to  think,  from  that '  fanaticism '  of  which  we  have  all  heard 
much  that  is  stupid  and  false,  but  from  a  narrowed  intellectual  view. 
And  if  my  own  experience  of  the  holiday-makings  and  the  ordinary 
day-to-day  delectations  of  all  kinds  of  people  had  been  confined  to- 
England,  I  should,  as  I  am  bound  to  confess,  incline  strongly  to  the 
Puritan  view,  narrow  though  we  cannot  but  know  it  to  have  been. 
The  reason  is  one  that,  as  I  must  discover  it  before  proceeding  far,  I 
may  as  well  discover  now.  It  lies  in  a  settled  conviction  that  many 
—I  may  say  most — of  the  amusements  chosen  by  the  English  people, 
or  provided  for  them  without  any  special  consultation  of  their  choice* 
are  destructive  of  all  good  that  is  in  their  nature. 

Not  without  hesitation  the  word  i  Amusements '  has  been  adopted* 
in  preference  to  '  Diversions,'  for  the  title  of  this  short  article.  It 
is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  my  present  intention  to  consider  the 
healthful  sports  by  which  men's  bodies  as  well  as  minds  are  diverted 
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from  a  course  of  cramping  toil  and  care.  I  have  in  sight  principally 
those  enjoyments  and  relaxations  by  which  assemblies  of  men  and 
women,  as  spectators  merely,  are  or  should  be  amused.  But  how 
must  I  degrade  from  its  true  meaning  that  word  ( amusement9  by 
employing  it  as  it  must  repeatedly  be  here  employed  !  One  can  but 
think  with  sadness  of  its  past  signification.  Speaking  of  Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus,  Dr.  Johnson  says:  'This  is  the  most  amusing  of  our 
author's  tragedies.'  And  truly  so  it  is,  or  has  been,  within  a  middle- 
aged  memory,  even  to  a  rough  uncultured  audience,  with  perhaps  a 
few  Shakespearean  scholars  sitting  in  the  midst.  But  an  audience, 
rough  or  polished,  has  little  chance  now  of  proving  its  full  capacity 
for  being  amused.  A  thing  fatally  overlooked  by  the  providers  of 
amusements  for  the  people  is,  that  no  people,  at  any  time,  has  sub- 
mitted to  have  any  particular  form  of  amusement,  good  or  bad, 
thrust  upon  its  acceptance.  It  is  strange,  but  it  is  no  paradox,  that 
managers  of  theatres,  and  masters  of  all  kinds  of  revels,  have  shown 
themselves  as  blind  as  any  Puritans  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
a  popular  will.  To  discern  that  will,  and  to  make  it  a  far  higher 
study  than  is  needed  for  the  speculation  whether  such  or  such  an 
entertainment  can  be  made  to  '  draw,'  is  a  function  above  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  entrepreneur,  and  might,  as  I  venture  to  contend, 
even  in  these  days,  and  with  a  most  formidable  weight  of  opinion 
against  me,  be  wisely  assumed  by  the  State.  Neglected,  or  igno- 
rantly  and  unscrupulously  served,  the  popular  will  in  the  matter  of 
amusements  degenerates  into  popular  wilfulness — a  wide-straying 
mischief  instead  of  a  directed  power  for  good.  I  can  understand  the 
arguments  of  those  who  hold  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
that  it  is  no  part  of  a  government's  duty  to  provide  museums  and 
picture-galleries  for  the  nation  ;  but  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  follow 
the  reasoning  of  that  immense  majority  by  whom  the  maintenance 
of  museums  and  picture-galleries  is  approved  of,  and*  the  subsidising 
of  amusements  which  enter  far  more  copiously  into  the  veins  of  a 
nation's  life  is  condemned.  If  it  be  fair  to  quote  Mr.  Carlyle,  with- 
out knowing  on  which  side  of  this  question  his  valuable  judgment 
may  be  found,  I  will  say  that,  as  often  as  I  have  surveyed  that  moving 
sight,  a  vast  multitude  intent  on  some  one  of  our  better  kinds  of 
amusement — absorbed,  silent,  and  enthralled — and  as  often,  too,  as 
I  have  watched  a  different  assemblage,  different,  though  possibly 
composed  of  a  like  individual  humanity,  ignobly  and  unwholesomely 
entertained,  so  often  have  I  recalled  a  certain  sentence,  to  the  effect 
that,  inasmuch  as  a  people's  amusements  are  voluntary  and  not  com- 
pulsory things,  the  '  unveracity '  which  in  all  things  we  ought  to 
abhor,  should  in  these  be  abhorred  most  impatiently  of  all. 

That  there  must  be  public  amusements,  the  action  of  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  designedly  and  directly  educational  action  of 
museums  and  picture-galleries,  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed ;  and  the 
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question  then  is  whether  we  should  leave  them  wholly  to  the  chances 
of i  free  trade '  in  such  necessaries  (merely  seeing  that  they  do  not  too 
flagrantly  outrage  and  insult  the  decent  feelings  of  the  amused),  or 
encourage  them  to  an  action  perhaps  more  beneficial,  because  more 
general  and  energetic,  than  that  of  picture-galleries  and  museums. 
It  is  clear  that  the  amusements  which  will  always  bring  together 
large  masses  of  folk  must  be  either  (1)  amusements,  so  called,  which 
brutalise ;  (2)  amusements,  so  called,  which  corrupt ;  or  (3)  amuse- 
ments which — I  find  the  best  expression  of  my  meaning  here  in 
tautology — amuse.  Of  those  amusements  which  brutalise  (such,  for 
instance,  as  you  may  still  see  on  an  Irish  race-course,  or  in  those 
parts  of  England  known  as  the  Potteries),  and  of  those  amusements 
which  corrupt,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  prefer  those 
which  brutalise.  For,  though  a  crowd  that  will  stand  to  see  a 
wretched  duck  with  its  body  sunk  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  its 
head  protruding  fitfully  above  the  surface,  to  be  aimed  at  with 
cudgels,  can  hardly  be  in  an  advanced  beatific  condition,  still  we 
must  remember  with  some  humility  that  our  fathers,  who  were 
neither  Puritans  nor  ruffians,  but  honest  kindly  gentlemen,  courteous 
and  just  to  all  with  whom  they  had  dealings,  and  versed,  too,  in 
'  humanities '  of  an  elegant  description,  shied  at  cocks  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  when  they  were  boys,  and  backed  prize-fighters  when  they 
were  men.  I  do  not  think  that  they  who  did  these  things  would 
have  been  the  men  they  were  if,  at  any  time  of  life,  they  could  have 
found  congenial  amusement  in  a  vile  French  vaudeville  or — save  the 
mark  1 — i  opera.'  So  that,  if  I  am  right  in  surmising  the  contrary,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  a  preference  of  the  amusements  which 
brutalise  to  those  which  corrupt,  and  which,  in  corrupting,  as  Burns 
says  of  the  sin  that  is  their  dreary  motive  of  laughter,  '  petrify  the 
feeling,9  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  nothing  more.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  I  am  wrong ;  that  our  fathers  were  often  gross  of  speech  ;  that 
the  songs  they  loved  would  not  now  find  a  listener ;  and  that  the 
clubs,  the  mess  tables,  the  ward-rooms  of  our  ships  of  war,  and  the 
taverns  frequented  by  gentlemen  in  years  gone  by,  echoed  a  more 
frightful  ribaldry  than  would  now  be  tolerated  in  the  lowest  dram- 
shop. Yes ;  but  let  us  distinguish  between  grossness  of  speech,  even 
when  it  accompanied  profligacy  of  conduct,  and  the  studied  elabora- 
tion, the  diseased  ingenuity  of  lewdness,  that  pays  its  tawdry  court  to 
eyes  as  well  as  ears. 

The  third  kind  of  amusement,  and  the  only  kind  which  we  should 
desire  to  see  upheld,  is  sufficiently  various  to  suit  every  taste  not 
depraved  by  the  first  or  the  second,  and  is  in  feet,  to  all  reasonable 
intent,  limitless.  But  unquestionably  its  most  important  division 
is  the  dramatic.  Without  depreciation  of  efforts  which  are  now  in 
progress,  or  of  others  which  may  be  intended  for  some  not  distant 
day,  let  us  look  back  a  little  at  what  was  done  for  English  drama  in 
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the  youth  of  men  now  growing  old.  Macready's  brilliant  reign  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards,  with  still  larger  advantage  to  the 
best  interests  of  play-goers,  at  Drury  Lane,  where  play  after  play 
was  put  upon  the  stage,  and  acted  throughout  to  perfection,  has 
received  all  the  honours  of  grateful  history ;  but  I  scarcely  think 
that  justice  has  been  done  to  that  eighteen  years'  devotion  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  who,  with  the  coadjutancy  of  Mrs.  Warner  and  Mr.  Green- 
wood, raised  the  standard  of  English  drama  at  Sadler's  Wells. 
Whitsuntide  in  1844  saw  the  beginning  of  this  notable  enterprise. 
In  a  remote  part  of  London,  not  conveniently  accessible  from  any 
other  quarter,  the  bold  attempt  to  introduce  a  poetry  the  most 
illustrious  this  nation  has  ever  known  was  made ;  and  the  building 
selected  for  the  purpose  was  an  old  half  timber  structure,  little 
better  than  a  barn,  once  famed  for  ballet,  feats  of  tumbling,  and 
spectacles  in  which  '  real  water '  was  the  great  source  of  popularity. 
The  place  had  fallen  into  very  low  estimation,  when  it  was  chosen  as 
a  modestly  hopeful  refuge  for  high  dramatic  art.  Crowded  as  the 
theatre  was  on  the  opening  night,  there  was  a  disheartening 
influence,  for  the  management,  in  the  villanous  language  of  the 
gallery-folk,  whose  obscene  oaths,  yelled  forth  at  full  pitch,  rang 
through  the  building.  Next  day  Mr.  Phelps  had  found  an  old  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  which  was  a  clause  expressly  meeting  his  difficulty ; 
and  this  clause  he  had  printed  on  some  thousands  of  slips  of  paper 
for  distribution  among  his  gallery  patrons.  This  was  done  on  Whit 
Tuesday ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  though 
just  as  crowded  as  on  the  first  night,  was  silent  to  the  highest  and 
hindmost  bench.  The  minatory  citation  had  no  doubt  wrought  its 
purposed  effect ;  but  I  incline  to  think  that  the  very  character  of 
the  amusement  placed  before  that  Clerkenwell  audience,  rough  but 
tractable,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  an  English  crowd  to  be,  had  some 
controlling  influence  besides.  In  the  first  season  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  nights,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  five-act  plays  were  effi- 
ciently produced,  eight  of  them  being  familiar  works  of  Shakespeare. 
The  after-pieces,  besides  the  Christmas  pantomime,  numbered  seventy ; 
and  they  were,  as  a  rule,  not  less  carefully  rehearsed  and  acted  than 
were  the  plays  which  they  followed,  in  the  good  old  fashion  which 
prevailed  before  the  time  of  '  curtain-lifting '  farces  set  in.  Thus 
were  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  played  in  the  first  season,  beginning  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1844,  and  ending  the  10th  of  April,  1845.  Many 
of  these  served  as  '  stock-pieces'  in  the  eighteen  years  of  Mr.  Phelps's 
management ;  but  in  reviving  them  he  gradually  improved  on  their 
embellishment,  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  Discarding  the 
tartans  of  Macbeth  and  the  verbal  embroideries  with  which  Colley 
Cibber  had  overlaid  the  Shakespearean  Sichard  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Mr.  Phelps  fairly  took  the  lead  in  histrionic  purism.  If  Charles 
Lamb  had  lived  at  a  later  day,  and  had  continued  to  occupy  that 
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neighbouring  house,  to  which,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth, 
he  once  *  came  home  for  ever,'  Sadler's  Wells,  under  that  memorable 
management,  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  him;  for  his  loved 
authors,  Ford,  Webster,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with 
others  of  a  less  brilliant  dramatic  era,  but  still  held  by  Elia  in 
affectionate  regard,  were  heedfully  represented  on  the  little  stage. 
All  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  except  Richard  the  Second,  the  trilogy 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Titus  Andronicus 
— which  last,  by  the  bye,  contains  not  one  line  that  Shakespeare 
could  have  written,  let  the  editors  say  what  they  please — were  played 
within  the  period  of  Mr.  Phelps's  management.  In  those  eighteen 
years,  the  plays  of  nearly  fifty  writers,  old  and  modern,  were  set 
upon  the  boards  of  Sadler's  Wells.  New  plays  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
Bobert  Browning,  Tom  Taylor,  and  eight  or  ten  other  contemporary 
authors,  three  of  the  most  successful  of  these  works  being  by  the 
Eev.  J.  White,  were  produced  in  that  time.  The  revivals  of  plays 
that  had  not  been  acted  within  living  memory  were  managed  with 
equal  boldness  and  skill.  For  instance,  Pericles,  Prirtce  of  Tyre, 
was,  by  enormous  labour  and  ingenuity,  presented  without  a  single 
line  foreign  to  Shakespeare  in  the  whole  of  the  acting  version.  Plays 
like  A  King  and  no  King,  and  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  were, 
in  like  reverential  spirit,  adapted  to  representation  before  modern 
audiences.  Without  a  careful  man  of  business  for  his  partner,  Mr. 
Phelps  could  not  have  sustained  the  enterprise  so  long ;  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years,  Mr.  Greenwood  grew  weary  and  with- 
drew, there  was  nothing  for  it,  after  two  years  more  of  solitary  toil, 
but  for  the  overtasked  actor  to  retire  honourably  from  the  field. 

No  one  can  be  unmindful  of  the  splendid  revivals  of  Shakespearean 
plays,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  who 
made  their  stage  a  medium  for  the  illustration  of  history,  as  well  as 
of  the  poetic  and  historical  drama,  and  showed  bodily  to  the  English 
people  of  this  age  how  England  looked  and  moved  and  went  about 
its  daily  work  and  pleasure  in  the  different  times  of  Richard  the 
Second  and  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Incomparably  more  sumptuous 
than  at  Sadler's  Wells  were  the  mountings  of  the  plays  on  the 
Princess's  stage;  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Kean  lost  money,  in 
the  long  run,  by  his  lavish  expenditure  in  scenic  effect  and  archaeo- 
logical illustration.  But  his  loss  was  probably  not  more  than  a  few 
thousands,  and  he  was  a  long  while  losing  it.  Here  one  might  note, 
for  the  encouragement  of  any  wealthy  man  of  taste  who  perad venture 
should  dream  of  opening  a  national  theatre,  that  the  fortunes  lost 
over  such  speculations  have  not  often  been  immense ;  that,  in  fact, 
it  really  takes  a  long  spell  of  theatrical  management  or  mismanage- 
ment— unless  by  the  extravagant  folly  of  engaging  twice  as  large 
a  company  as  is  needed,  and  filling  the  property-room  with  costly 
trumpery  for  which  there  is  no  space  on  the  stage — to  sink  a  sum  as 
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large  as  is  now  and  then  given  for  a  yearling  colt,  in  the  slender 
hope  that  he  may,  after  another  thousand  or  two  shall  have  been 
spent  upon  him,  win  the  Derby. 

The  list,  which  is  far  too  long  to  find  a  place  here,  of  plays 
performed  at  Sadler's  Wells  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phelps, 
affords  a  more  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  entire  range  of  the 
English  poetic  drama  than  has  been  given  within  a  like  period  by 
any  other  stage  that  can  be  named.  Under  the  present  system  of 
running  one  play  as  long  as  it  will  bring  money  to  the  theatre,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  public  to  get  as  much  amusement  of  this  high 
character  from  all  the  theatres  in  London  for  twenty  years  to  come. 
At  a  wasteful  cost,  some  old  play  of  renown  or  some  new  play  of 
likelihood  is  put  upon  the  boards,  is  well  puffed,  and  takes  its  chance 
of  success  or  failure.  If  it  fails,  the  ambitious  enterprise  of  giving  a 
legitimate  drama  to  the  town  is  checked  for  a  while,  and  the  manage- 
ment falls  back  on  trash  and  buffoonery.  But  if  success  attends 
the  venture,  there  will  then  be  no  other  play  at  that  house  till  after 
the  gas-transparency  over  the  entrance  shall  have  informed  us  that 
the  500th  night  or  thereabouts  has  been  reached.  By  that  time  the 
actors  will  have  so  fairly  settled  down  into  their  parts  that  they 
could  play  them  blindfold,  or  take  a  nap  while  playing  them.  A 
year  or  two  of  study  in  their  art,  for  we  may  call  acting  an  art,  has 
been  lost  to  them,  and  any  ability  they  may  have  for  assuming 
different  characters  and  depicting  various  passions  has  been  lost  to 
the  public. 

It  is  not  easy  to  temper  one's  language  to  a  critical  complacency 
in  speaking  of  a  class  of  theatrical  amusement  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  this  article  as  an  importation  from  France. 
The  acceptance  of  op6ra  bouffe,  even  after  those  surgical  opera- 
tions which  are  imperatively  necessary  to  its  acclimatisation  here, 
and  which  may  be  likened  to  skin-grafting  in  the  painfulness  of 
their  process  and  the  inevitable  imperfection  of  their  result,  would 
be  little  short  of  a  national  disgrace,  were  it  not  for  the  excuses  to 
be  found  in  the  charms  of  tune  and — impurity  apart— -of  sprightly 
ideas.  Such  gaiety  as  one  must  allow  to  be  the  real  property  of  this 
species  of  dramatic  writing  is  derived,  like  the  chemical  dyes  that 
colour  the  light  draperies  of  the  carps  de  ballet,  from  Stygian  black- 
ness and  the  dregs  of  defiling  pitch.  Nevertheless  it  is  gaiety  of  a 
certain  heartless  kind,  and  it  may  even  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
look  like  wit  at  a  distance.  In  the  overshadowing  aspect  of  sheer 
buffoonery,  however,  which  is  vastly  the  more  frequent  aspect  of  this 
popular  amusement,  there  is  something  which  one  would  gladly 
regard  as  altogether  alien  to  English  thought  and  sympathy.  It  can 
only  be  with  something  like  stupefied  wonder  that  we  think  of  such 
a  subject  as  the  beautiful  myth  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  treated  in  a 
spirit  of  extravagant  burlesque,  with  a  clumsy  change  from  Parisian 
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slang  to  London  slang,  for  the  edification  of  an  audience  mainly 
composed  of  extremely  ill-informed  persons.  Burlesque  surely  im- 
plies an  appeal  to  some  general  knowledge  of  the  thing  ridiculed ; 
and  if,  as  may  not  uncharitably  be  supposed,  nineteen  in  twenty  of 
that  untaught  crowd  know  nothing  whatever  of  Orpheus  and  his 
Eurydice,  they  approach  the  beautiful  legend  in  a  most  unbeautiful 
way.  Fortunately,  however,  these  burlesques  pursue  but  indifferently 
the  original  thread  of  a  narrative,  and  give  but  a  cloudy  notion  of 
events  following  in  consistent  dramatic  order. 

Not  the  story,  then,  nor  the  humorous  mode  of  disguising  it,  nor 
anything  we  can  suppose  as  dramatic  action  or  as  intelligible 
travesty,  amuses  that  assemblage.  It  is  the  dumb-show  and  noise  ; 
inexplicable  truly,  but  attractive  to  the  unthinking,  and  the  more 
attractive  for  certain  suggestions  which,  without  following  the  fable, 
they  too  readily  understand.  Not  impossible  is  it  to  bend  the  will  of 
these  people  into  a  healthier  channel  of  amusement ;  albeit  burlesque 
has  certainly  robbed  any  such  hopeful  undertaking  of  its  natural 
facilities,  and  may  even  have  rendered  impracticable,  in  our  time  at 
least,  the  public  presentation  of  the  highest  creations  of  genius  in 
more  than  a  shadowy  semblance  of  their  integrity.  Those  creations 
it  was  powerless  utterly  to  destroy ;  but  it  has  destroyed  a  simple 
order  of  drama  which,  though  belonging  to  what  Friedrich  von 
Schlegel  calls  the  '  need-and-help '  school — that  is,  the  school  of 
common-place  contrivances  for  bringing  in  the  aid  to  distressed 
virtue  just  at  the  nick  of  time — is  yet  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  in 
the  prose-poetry  of  youth  and  impulse.  Our  very  youngsters  have 
been  taught  to  laugh  at  the  sentimental  school  of  acting.  Of  a  truth, 
no  profitable  exchange  has  been  made  on  their  account.  Taking  the 
spirit  of  burlesque  at  its  possible  best — granting  that,  when  comic 
histories  of  nations  were  first  devised,  the  butt  of  ridicule  was  not 
history,  but  the  conventional  manner  in  which  history  was  written — 
granting  that,  when  satirical  parodies  first  found  entrance  to  the 
stage,  their  function  was  to  satirise,  not  the  poetic  drama,  nor  even 
the  homely  sentimental  drama,  but  the  false  bombastic  way  in  which, 
tragedy  and  homely  sentiment  were  portrayed — still  there  was  a 
danger  which  was  overlooked,  and  which  has  ended  in  disaster.  The 
seeming-ludicrous  has  been  laughed  away  by  a  process  quite  as  con- 
ventional as  anything  ridiculed,  and  in  the  aimless  mockery  remain- 
ing there  is  nothing  left  for  a  reasonably  mirthful  man  to  laugh  at. 
It  will  be  no  easy  task  now  for  any  well-designing  manager  to  bring 
back  his  audiences  to  the  old  simple  reliance  upon  an  earnest  interest, 
with  earnest  humour  and  earnest  pathos,  for  their  amusement.  Still, 
the  task,  by  grace  of  the  people's  own  good  will,  is  not  impossible. 
Much  may  be  hoped  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  stage,  and  even  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  school  of  dramatic  representation,  from 
earnest,  studious,  and  conscientious  men,  like  Mr.  Irving;  but  they 
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are  at  present  held  back  by  a  heavy  chain  of  circumstances.  While 
the  vulgar  taste  for  expensiveness  continues  to  be  indulged,  and  all 
imagination  in  an  audience  is  crushed  under  a  profusion  of  decora- 
tive details,  the  remedy  afforded  by  one  or  two  theatres,  in  the  slow 
production  of  great  plays,  can  be  but  infinitesimal.  An  actor  to 
whom  success  may  fall  early  in  his  career  has  no  chance  before  him 
of  unfolding  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  powers ;  for,  at  the  custo- 
mary rate  of  progress,  it  would  take  him  all  his  life  to  work  half 
through  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  alone,  so  that,  when  retiring  on  his 
laurels  at  the  ripe  old  age  to  which  juvenile  tragedians  usually 
prolong  their  triumphs,  he  will  have  had  but  a  straitened  experience 
of  his  profession  after  all.  Let  the  public  at  least  begin,  by  shaking 
off  this  burlesque  nightmare,  to  make  room  for  a  little  wholesome 
truth  upon  the  stage.  If  audiences  of  a  class  commonly  found  in  the 
cheap  theatres  of  poor  and  crowded  neighbourhoods  are  to  be  told  of 
Orpheus  and  his  lost  Eurydice — told  the  fable  of  love  stronger  than 
death — let  them  not  be  told  it,  for  the  very  first  time,  in  a  punning 
jargon  of  false  conventional  hilarity,  by  half-dressed  women  and 
nimble  mountebanks,  doing  their  deadliest  to  destroy  any  fugitive 
hint  of  the  story's  graceful  sorrow  that  may  perchance  have  escaped 
the  pen  of  the  comic  author. 

To  that '  strangler  of  heroisms '  I  now  leave  for  a  while  any  satis- 
faction he  may  feel  in  having  made  the  stage  what  we  mostly  find  it 
to  be — in  having  driven  therefrom  imagination  and  the  truthfulness 
of  poetic  art,  that  the  places  of  these  may  be  filled  by  dull  folly  and 
masquerade.  An  ignorant  disposition  in  the  vulgar — 'both  the 
great  vulgar  and  the  small,'  as  Creech  says,  improving  a  little  on 
his  Horace — to  ridicule  things  which  deserve  rather  their  patient 
endeavours  to  understand  them,  has  been  ignobly  fostered.  There 
is,  in  the  popular  character  of  our  nation,  an  aggressive  scorn  which 
needs  no  promptings  on  the  part  of  professional  buffoonery.  At  home 
and  abroad,  ugly  signs  of  this  contemptuous  spirit  are  being  mani- 
fested by  Englishmen,  especially  in  their  manner  of  taking  their 
amusements,  which  is  often4  sad9  in  a  sense  perhaps  beyond  that 
intended  by  Froissart.  It  would  be  to  raise  a  superfluous  outcry 
through  the  land,  to  say  that  the  ordinary  Englishman's  manner  of 
taking  his  amusement  is  to  spoil  the  amusement  of  everybody  near 
him.  And  yet  I  apprehend  the  charge  would  apply  justly  enough  to, 
say,  a  considerable  minority  of  the  nation — a  minority  large  enough 
to  bring  reproach  upon  the  whole.  Why  else  is  it  necessary  that 
Englishmen  about  to  travel  should  be  cautioned  against  themselves? 
One  does  not  find  in  the  Guides  Jocwmes,  or  other  French  hand- 
books written  for  the  benefit  of  travelling  Frenchmen,  an  admonitory 
clause  touching  their  behaviour  on  a  tour*  One  does  not  find  in 
Baedeker  directions  to  a  German  how  to  conduct  himself  out  of 
Germany.     It  is  in  that  book  which  is  the  Englishman's  inseparable 
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companion  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Murray's  Guide,  that  a 
melancholy  warning  is  quite  pertinently  and  necessarily  given  to  all 
readers  whom  it  may  concern,  under  the  significant  title, '  The  English 
Abroad.'  Herein  a  few  of  '  the  causes  which  render  the  English  un- 
popular in  many  countries  of  the  continent '  are  delicately  considered. 
Putting  aside  mauvais  sujets,  whose  patriotism  is  best  shown  by 
self-expatriation,  '  there  are  many  respectable  and  wealthy  persons ' 
whose  moral  knuckles  seem  to  require  rapping.  Such  little  pecu- 
liarities, for  instance,  as  talking  and  laughing  in  church,  turning  their 
backs  upon  altars,  and  walking  arm  in  arm  amid  persons  engaged  jn 
their  devotions,  are  pointed  out  as  decidedly  objectionable  habits  in 
our  countrymen,  who  are  moreover,  and  above  all,  taxed  with  '  an 
unwillingness  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  they  are  among.'  The  English  have  also  an  unpleasant  repu- 
tation (I  am  now  only  saying  what  Murray  says)  for  pugnacity ;  and 
they  are  especially  enjoined  by  their  own  chosen,  and  well-chosen, 
Mentor, '  not  to  make  use  of  their  fists.'  All  this  is  very  lamentable, 
and  I  think  the  excellent  author  of  the  frank  advice  above  quoted 
might  have  gone  a  little  further,  and  have  spoken  of  the  unamiable 
part  which  the  travelling  Englishman  often  takes  in  popular  amuse- 
ments abroad.  But  as  he  with  equal  frequency  takes  that  part  in 
popular  amusements  at  home,  the  remark  might  have  been  super- 
erogatory in  a  handbook  of  foreign  travel. 

Not  long  ago  a  very  intelligent  man  of  humble  calling,  who  had 
filled  a  subordinate  position  of  some  trust  in  Paris,  and  had  filled  it 
well,  told  me  of  his  having  heard  with  great  delight  Haydn's  Seasons 
played  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet,  though  I  confess  I  was  not  aware 
that  this  was  exactly  the  place  for  music  of  such  an  order.  However 
that  may  be,  he  had  heard  Haydn's  descriptive  symphony  there,  and 
had  been  so  deeply  impressed  that  he  intended  at  the  very  first 
opportunity  to  hear  it  again.  The  work,  sure  enough,  was  very  soon 
afterwards  played  consecutively,  and  as  a  standing  attraction,  in 
London  ;  and,  despite  the  solecism — pardonable  so  long  as  the  music 
itself  did  not  suffer-^-of  a  scenic  accompaniment,  it  was  played  so 
well  as  to  gain  the  praise  of  recognised  judges.  Seeing  my  friend 
again,  I  asked  him,  *  Well,  have  you  been  to  hear  the  Seasons  ? '  Yes, 
he  had  been  ;  but  though  the  music  was  undoubtedly  well  given,  he 
had  not  greatly  enjoyed  it.  I  pressed  him  for  an  explanation,  and, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  he  gave  it  in  these  words :  *  Well,  sir, 
I  thought  one  of  the  back  chairs  was  good  enough  for  me,  and  that 
I  should  hear  just  as  well  in  a  cheap  place  as  in  a  dear  one.  I  only 
wanted  to  hear,  that  was  all.  But  two  gentlemen  came  in  with  a 
great  noise,  and  took  their  places  near  me.  They  began  talking  about 
indifferent  matters,  and  continued  their  conversation  aloud,  laughing 
at  times  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  coffee-room.  People 
called  out  to  them  to  be  quiet,  but  that  only  made  them  talk  the 
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louder.  I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  at  last  I  begged  them 
to  be  so  good  as  to  be  silent.  They  stared  at  me  rather  rudely,  but 
they  were  pretty  quiet  after  that,  only  pushing  one  another  at  times 
and  laughing  a  little,  as  I  thought  at  me.  Then  they  rose  noisily 
and  went  out.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them  go ;  but  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  music  to  come,  and  I  can't  say  I  cared  much 
for  what  there  was.' 

If  this  be  not  taking  amusement  sadly,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  phrase.     And  that  it  is  a  way  of  taking  amusement 
that  is  very  common  in  England,  and  among  Englishmen  out  of 
England,  seems  to  me  undeniable.     The  loss  of  enjoyment  which  it 
causes  is  far  beyond  all  reach  of  calculation.     That  it  must  directly 
influence  the  quality  of  such  amusements  as  are  left,  after  the  total 
destruction  of  others  which  might  beneficially  have  been  preserved, 
is  too  obvious  a  proposition  for  any  need  of  argument.     Some  of  the 
most  deservedly  popular  entertainments  of  German  cities  are  impos- 
sible for  London.     I  will  take  for  example  KrolTs  gardens  at  Berlin ; 
and  I  will  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  speculators  who  open 
public  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  that  these  places  are 
not  and  cannot  be  like  KrolTs,  but  that  it  is  the  fault,  solely  and 
entirely,  of  the  English  people  who  frequent  them.     Opera  is  the 
amusement  which  Herr  Kroll  used  to  give  the  Berliner?,  and  gives 
them  still,  I  hope,  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  his  own  musical 
attainments,  which  are  considerable.     His  gardens,  pleasantly  illu- 
minated, are  not  shunned  by  the  best  society  in  Berlin,  though  they 
are  more  especially  the  resort  of  townspeople  in  the  second  or  still 
inferior  grade.      The  important  point,  however,  is  that  there  is 
nothing  at  Kroll's  to  keep  any  class  away.     There  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  attraction  which  not  even  a  dilettante  could  affect  to  despise,  or  a 
prude  to  shun.     The  singers  are  not  of  the  first  rank,  the  orchestra 
is  two-horned,  the  chorus  may  number  a  dozen  and  scarcely  more ; 
but,  being  in  Germany  and  designed  for  a  German  audience,  the 
performance  is  thoroughly  efficient.    We  may  not  want  such   an 
entertainment  here,  can  certainly  get  along  tolerably  well  without 
it ;  but  my  point  is  this,  that  it  would  be  a  good  sign  if  the  thing 
were  merely  possible,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  being  impossible  with 
us  is  more  to  our  dishonour  than  to  our  positive  loss.     There  is  one 
little   circumstance  which   I  had   nearly  forgotten.      Herr    Kroll 
receives  a  subsidy,  which  he  does  his  best  to  earn  by  giving  more 
than  money's  worth. 

It  is  my  contention,  practically  weak  though  it  may  prove  in 
any  possible  result,  that  the  remedy  for  what  is  mostly  wrong  about 
our  popular  amusements  must  be  between  rulers  and  ruled.  A  State 
subvention  secures  the  theatre  which  enjoys  it  against  departure 
from  a  standard  and  a  plan.  The  question  was  once  asked  of  a 
young  Englishman,  not  remarkable  for  studious  application, '  How. 
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did  you  manage  in  so  short  a  time  to  acquire  so  elegant  and  idio- 
matic a  knowledge  of  French,  and  so  pure  an  accent  ? '  His  answer 
is  worth  recording :  '  I  found  more  real  amusement  at  the  Com&Lie 
Francaise  than  at  any  other  theatre  in  Paris,  and  I  went  there  pretty 
often.  It  gave  me  a  taste  for  declamatory  practice  of  the  language 
and — voila  towt.9  If  that  theatre  by  the  Palais  Royal  has  done  no 
more  than  make  French  scholars  of  Englishmen  in  Paris,  all  joy  go 
with  its  subsidy  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  and  quittance  of 
rent,  say  I.  But  what  kind  of  English  is  it  that  is  taught  by  the 
unsubsidised  theatres  of  our  own  country  ?  Better  would  it  be  to 
have  back  the  stupid  old  patent  rights,  with  stringent  obligations 
attached  to  them,  than  continue  in  this  unlimited  competition  of 
brain-softening  vulgarity,  from  the  infection  of  which  no  English 
theatre,  whatever  its  character  and  associations,  can  now  be  accounted 
safe.  The  public  taste  is  so  knit  up  with  the  public  manners  that 
an  improvement  of  one  must  be  an  improvement  of  both.  Though 
it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  State  protection  and  State  assistance 
from  State  control,  and  to  say  that,  because  theatrical  and  other 
amusements  are  subject  to  pains  and  penalties,  they  are  therefore 
entitled  to  a  counterpoise  of  privilege  and  encouragement,  still  the 
policy  of  some  such  equitable  concession  does  seem,  as  a  policy, 
worth  regard.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  pleasant  to  note  a  more 
general  assertion  of  public  will  in  the  matter  of  amusements,  and  to 
see  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  encourage  for  them- 
selves the  growth  of  better  things.  In  place  of  the  habit  of  ridicule, 
enormously  increased  by  long  indulgence  in  a  miserable,  enervating, 
and  vicious  conventionality,  or  vogue,  of  paradox  and  derision,  it 
would  be  well  to  see  more  of  that  habit  of  patient  forbearance  towards 
what  is  faulty,  which  helps  to  a  brighter  perception  of  what  is  ex- 
cellent. Well  too  might  it  be  if  a  people  like  the  English,  remem- 
bering that  with  them  arose  the  glory  of  dramatic  literature,  would 
perceive  the  wisdom  as  well  as  kindness  of  those  tolerant  words, 
spoken  in  princely  acceptance  of  poor  service  (in  the  matter  of  a 
certain  tedious  brief  tragedy  once  performed  in  Athens),  but  striking 
far  into  a  sunny  philosophy  of  amusement,  '  The  best  in  this  kind 
are  but  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend 
them.' 

Godfrey  Turner. 
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SOME  CURRENT  FALLACIES  ABOUT  TURKS, 
BULGARIANS,  AND  RUSSIANS. 

During  a  residence  in  Italy  some  years  ago  I  used  to  derive  much 
amusement  from  the  pictures  of  English  manners  and  customs  which 
occasionally  enlivened  the  pages  of  the  national  journals.  I  remember 
one  story  in  particular  which  was  told  with  all  gravity,  and  evidently 
with  an  entire  belief  in  its  truth,  by  the  London  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  newspapers  of  Italy.  The  season  was  autumn, 
and  the  theme  of  the  writer  was  the  hop-pickers  of  Kent.  The  corre- 
spondent was  particularly  struck,  and  so  was  I,  with  an  ingenious 
custom  which,  he  said,  prevails  among  the  hop-pickers.  When  a 
mother  is  encumbered  with  a  baby  at  the  breast,  she  slings  one  end 
of  her  cradle  to  the  pliant  branch  of  a  tree,  and,  fastening  the  other 
to  the  tail  of  a  cow,  departs  to  her  day's  work  rejoicing.  The  cow 
is  so  well  trained  that,  with  no  other  inducement  than  a  little  fodder 
and  a  pail  of  water,  she  remains  stock  still  for  hours,  while  the  effort 
of  whisking  the  flies  off  her  back  with  her  tail  keeps  the  cradle  gently 
rocking  and  the  baby  gently  sleeping.  This  exquisite  story  went  the 
round  of  the  Italian  press,  and  has  now  probably  taken  its  place 
among  the  '  popular  errors '  of  the  Italian  people.  For  us  the  story 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  its  self-evident  absurdity.  But  it  presented 
no  absurdity  to  the  imagination  of  the  correspondent  who  reported 
it  or  the  public  which  believed  it.  They  knew  that  the  English  were 
an  odd  people,  and  that  animals  had  been  trained  to  do  strange 
things ;  and  therefore  why  should  not  the  story  be  true  ?  And  so  it 
passed  forthwith  into  the  currency  of  popular  belief,  and  will  probably 
survive  all  attempts  to  discredit  it. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  foreigners ; 
but  I  have  read  within  the  past  twelvemonth  accounts  of  Kussians, 
Turks,  and  Bulgarians,  which  are  quite  as  ridiculous  as  the  story  of 
the  cradle-rocking  kine  of  Kent,  but  which  nevertheless  are  implicitly 
believed  by  a  large  section  of  the  educated  public  of  England.  To 
refute  these  fictions  in  detail  would  require  much  more  space  than 
the  limits  assigned  to  me  will  allow.  But  detailed  refutation  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  enough  if  I  can  show,  as  I  think  I  can,  that  the 
government  of  Turkey  is  such  that  the  non-Mussulman  subjects  of 
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the  Porte  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  rebel  whenever  they  see  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success ;  and  secondly,  that,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  justifiable  war  at  all,  the  war  waged  at  this  moment  by 
Kussia  against  Turkey  is  one  of  the  most  righteous  wars  recorded  in 
history.  The  first  point  for  consideration,  then,  is  the  legal  and 
actual  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  If  it  is  what 
the  friends  of  the  Turks  allege,  the  war  waged  by  Russia  is  obviously 
a  most  unjust  war ;  though,  it  must  be  added,  a  war  which  logically 
issues  from  the  previous  action  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  as  I  shall 
presently  prove.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  rayahs 
of  Turkey  is  such  as  is  described  in  the  official  papers  laid  before 
Parliament  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  Andrassy  Note,  and 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  at  Constantinople,  Russia, 
granting  the  righteousness  of  war  in  the  abstract,  was  more  than 
justified  in  declaring  war  against  the  Porte. 

What,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  rayahs  of  Turkey  ?  First,  in 
matter  of  law  ?    Secondly,  in  matter  of  fact  ? 

The  Koran  divides  the  earth  into  two  parts :  Dar-ul-Islam,  or  the 
House  of  Islam,  and  Dar-ul-Harb,  or  House  of  the  Enemy.  All  who 
are  not  of  Islam  are  thus  against  it,  and  it  is  accordingly  the  duty 
of  the  True  Believers  to  fight  against  the  infidels  till  they  accept 
Islam  or  are  destroyed.  This  is  called  the  Djihad  or  Holy  War, 
which  can  only  end  with  the  death  or  conversion  of  the  last  infidel 
on  earth.  It  is  thus  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  to  make  war  on  the  non-Mussulman  world  as  occasion  may 
offer.  But  Dar-ul-Harb,  or  the  non-Mussulman  world,  is  subdivided 
into  Idolaters  and  Kitabi,  or  *  People  of  the  Book,'  Le.  people  who 
possess  divinely  inspired  scriptures,  namely,  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Christians.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Dar-ul-Harb  are  infidels,  and 
consequently  outside  the  pale  of  salvation.  But  the  Kitabi  are 
entitled  to  certain  privileges  in  this  world  if  they  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions which  Islam  imposes.  Other  infidels  must  make  their  choice 
between  one  of  two  alternatives,  Islam  or  the  sword.  The  Kitabi 
are  allowed  a  third  alternative,  namely,  submission  and  the  payment 
of  tribute.  But  if  they  refuse  to  submit  and  presume  to  fight 
against  the  True  Believers,  they  lapse  at  once  into  the  condition 
of  the  rest  of  Dar-ul-Harb,  and  may  be  summarily  put  to  death  or 
sold  as  slaves. 

In  the  early  days  of  Islam  some  of  the  commentators  on  the 
Koran  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Djihad  could  only  be  proclaimed 
in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  infidels  on  the  True  Believers.  But  the 
attempt  did  not  succeed,  and  the  question  is  no  longer  an  open  one 
among  orthodox  Mussulmans.  Abou  Hanifa,  the  first  of  the  four 
great  orthodox  doctors,  insisted  on  the  duty  of  proclaiming  the 
Djihad  whenever  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  success  for  the  arms  of 
Islam.     And  the  opinion  of  Hanifa  has  universally  prevailed. 
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Islam,  however,  has  always,  within  certain  definite  limits,  shown 
an  astute  capacity  for  adapting  its  aggressive  policy  to  circumstances. 
The  Djihad,  which  is  in  principle  ever  in  force  against  the  non- 
Mussulman  world,  may  be  practically  suspended  in  particular 
instances.  Should  the  cause  of  Islam  be  thereby  aided,  Islam  may 
make  a  treaty  with  an  infidel  Power,  and  grant  it  an  Arrum  or 
pardon.  But  the  Aman  is  only  good  for  so  long  as  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  the  Mussulman  Power  granting  it  to  observe  it.  Hence 
the  Porte,  until  recent  times,  never  made  peace,  but  only  a  truce, 
with  Christian  nations,  and  the  truce  might  be  broken  by  it  any 
moment ;  and  it  often  was  broken  without  any  warning  to  the  party 
assailed.  For  it  is  an  axiom  of  Mussulman  morals  that  faith  need 
not  be  kept  with  an  infidel. 

Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians,  as  we  have  seen,  may  obtain 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Djihad,  or  Holy  War,  by  unre- 
sisting submission  and  the  payment  of  tribute,  which  for  a  long  time 
included  the  flower  of  the  male  children  of  vassal  Christian  States. 
In  that  case  they  become  '  zimmi,'  or  tributaries,  and  are  allowed  to 
enjoy  a  sort  of  modified  slavery.1  Their  status  was  first  formulated  into 
law  by  Kaliph  Omar  in  the  Aman  which  he  granted  to  Sophronius, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Arabs, 
a.d.  637 .*  Omar's  Aman  has  served  as  the  model  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  non-Mussulman  subjects  of  Mohammedan  Powers  from  that 
day  to  our  own.  It  was  in  force  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  in  Egypt  and 
Hindustan,  while  those  countries  remained  under  Mussulman 
domination  ;  and  it  is  in  force  in  Turkey  now. 

The  government  of  Turkey,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  is, 
like  all  Mussulman  governments,  a  strict  theocracy — that  is  to  say, 
its  civil  and  military  institutions  are  under  the  sanction  of  a  sacred 
law,  and  all  edicts,  from  whomsoever  they  may  emanate,  are  abso- 
lutely null  and  void  in  so  far  as  they  come  into  collision  with  that 
law.  This  sacred  law,  or  Cheviot,  as  it  is  called,  is  derived  primarily 
from  the  Koran,  but  mediately  from  the  Sunna,  or  Tradition, 
which  is  a  collection  of  the  sayings,  acts,  and  even  silence  of  the 
Prophet.  On  these  traditions,  which  form  six  sacred  books,  the 
Mohammedan  doctors  have  erected  an  elaborate  system  of  juris- 
prudence, in  which  every  question  that  may  arise  is  decided  before- 
hand, and  that  irrevocably.  The  legal  code  of  Turkey  is  comprised 
in  two  bulky  folio  volumes,  the  last  edition  of  which  was  published 
immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Hatti-humayoun  in  1856, 

1  The  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  now  commonly  designated  by  the  word 
raydh  (flock).  Bnt  that  word  is  in  official  language  applied  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  It  is  the  generic  word,  of  which  the  species  are  the  Muslim  or  True 
Believer,  and  the  Zimmi  or  tributary. 

*  See  Amari,  Storia  dei  Musuhnani  di  Si  cilia,  vol.  i.  p.  477,  where  the  terms  of 
Omar's  Amdn  are  literally  translated  from  the  original  Arabic 
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with  the  Government  stamp  impressed  upon  its  cover,  as  if  by  way 
of  satirical  commentary  on  the  Sultan's  pompous  promises  of  justice 
to  his  Christian  subjects.  The  full  title  of  this  code  is  Multeka-ul- 
Ubhur,  or  *  The  Meeting  of  the  two  Seas/  It  was  compiled  by  the 
Sheik  Ibrahim  Halebi  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
*  The  author,'  says  Ubicini,  a  writer  who  occupied  an  important  post 
in  the  Turkish  Government,  and  wrote  professedly  in  its  defence, 
c  comprised  in  it  [Multeka]  all  the  decrees  from  the  foundation  of 
Islam  concerning  the  various  subjects  of  law  and  theology  that  had 
proceeded  from  the  Doctors  of  Law  before  his  time.  All  points 
respecting  theological  dogmas,  divine  worship,  morals,  civil  and 
political  law,  are  so  immutably  settled  in  this  work  as  to  dispense 
with  all  future  glosses  and  interpretations.'  'Since  the  reign  of 
Solyman  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  authority  without  appeal.'8  Its 
decrees  are  immutable  and  irreversible. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  sacred  and  unchangeable  law  lays  down 
as  the  perpetual  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Multeka,  which  is  substantially  a  tran- 
script of  a  portion  of  Kaliph  Omar's  Aman^  may  suffice  as  a  sample : — 

It  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  or  Jews  to  build  churches  or  convents  in  our 
land,  nor  for  the  Magii  to  build  temples  for  fire-worship.  They  are  also  forbidden 
to  trade  in  wine  or  swine.  They  are  allowed  to  repair  old  churches  which  are  in 
ruins,  but  they  must  do  this  with  the  old  material,  in  the  same  place,  and  without 
any  additions.  It  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  sound  bells,  except  inside  of  their 
churches,  and  so  gently  that  they  shall  not  be  heard  outside.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  dwell  among  Muslims  in  the  same  city ;  but  they  must  live  in  a  special  quarter 
by  themselves,  where  no  Muslims  reside.  Should  any  of  them  purchase  a  house  in 
the  Muslim  quarter,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  occupy  it,  but  must  sell  it.  More- 
over, the  Christian  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Muslim  by  his  dress,  the 
animal  he  rides,  and  its  saddle.  He  is  not  allowed  to  ride  upon  horses  or  camels, 
but  he  may  ride  upon  donkeys  and  mules.  He  is  not  permitted  to  use  arms  or  to 
wear  them.  In  public  he  must  always  wear  the  kosteef  (a  narrow  strip  outside  his 
dress)  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Muslims.  He  is  not  allowed  even  to  ride  on  a 
donkey  except  in  case  of  necessity,  and  then  he  must  use  a  coarse  cushion  in  place 
of  a  saddle,  and  he  must  dismount  whenever  he  meets  Muslims.  .  .  .  His  dress 
must  not  be  of  rich  cloth,  such  as  silk  or  fine  wool.  His  turban  must  be  large, 
and  of  coarse  black  cotton.  His  shoes  also  must  be  of  the  coarsest  quality  to  mark 
his  degradation.  His  garments  must  be  short,  with  the  pockets  on  the  breast,  like 
those  of  a  woman.  He  is  forbidden  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  a  Muslim  who 
is  standing.  ...  A  Christian  woman  or  female  child  must  keep  away  from  Muslims 
in  the  street  and  in  the  bath.  They  must  walk  on  the  side  of  the  way  to  give 
room  for  the  Muslim  woman  in  the  middle.  The  Christian  must  have  a  sign  on 
his  gate,  so  that  beggars  may  not  say,  '  God  bless  you.'  He  must  walk  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  way  when  he  meets  a  Muslim.  He  must  pay  the  tribute 
standing  while  the  collector  sits.  When  the  collector  takes  the  tribute  from  him 
he  should  treat  him  very  harshly,  as  by  shaking  him,  beating  him  on  the  breast,  or 
even  dragging  him  on  the  ground ;  and  should  say  to  him  at  the  same  time, '  Give 
the  tribute,  0  Zimmi ;  0  enemy  of  Allah,'  and  this  he  shall  do  in  order  to  degrade 

*  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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and  disgrace  him.  And  if  he  should  refuse  to  pay  the  tribute,  some  say  that  he 
should  be  imprisoned  and  forced  to  pay ;  but  the  majority  of  law  authorities  agree 
that  he  must  be  put  to  the  sword  or  made  a  slave.  Should  he  curse  the  Prophet 
(on  whom  be  peace),  he  is  to  be  punished  according  to  his  crime ;  but  should  he 
do  it  openly  and  often,  he  must  be  burnt  alive.  He  becomes  an  outlaw  if  he  stir 
up  war  against  us,  or  join  our  enemies ;  then  he  is  like  the  apostate,  and  must  be 
put  to  death,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  taken  prisoner,  in  which  case  he  may  be  kept 
alive  as  a  slave. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  law  as  regards  the  Christians  of  Turkey. 
But  does  it  correspond  to  facts  ?  In  Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  may  not 
bad  laws  remain  on  the  statute-book  long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
be  operative  in  practice  ?  Have  not  successive  Sultans  of  Turkey 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Porte  irrespective  of  religion  ?  Most  true.  The  Hatti-Cherif  of 
Gulhan&h  of  1839  did  so.  Its  reforms  are  declared  to  be  based  on 
three  cardinal  principles:  *1.  Guarantees  which  assure  to  our  sub- 
jects a  perfect  security  in  regard  to  their  life,  their  honour,  and  their 
property ;  2.  A  regular  system  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes ; 
3.  A  system  equally  regular  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  and  the 
duration  of  their  service.'  4  These  imperial  concessions,'  says  the 
Hatt,  *  are  extended  to  all  our  subjects  without  exception,  to  what- 
ever religion  or  sect  they  may  belong.' 

Excellent  promises,  solemnly  proclaimed  amid  salvos  of  artillery 
in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  all  the  grandees  of 
the  empire ;  then  sworn  to  on  the  Koran  by  the  Sultan  and  high 
functionaries  of  state,  and  deposited,  by  way  of  final  seal,  in  the 
chamber  where  the  relics  of  the  Prophet  are  enshrined.  A  fit 
receptacle  truly  for  pledges  which  were  intended  to  remain,  as  remain 
they  did,  dead  letters !  But  the  credulity  of  Europe  was  yet  a  long 
way  from  being  exhausted,  and  the  Porte  made  another  successful 
experiment  on  it  in  the  Hatti-humayoun  of  1856,  which,  like  its 
predecessor  of  Gulhan£h,  promises  '  guarantees  to  all  the  subjects  of 
my  empire,  without  distinction  of  classes  or  of  religion,  for  the 
security  of  their  persons  and  property  and  the  preservation  of  their 
honour.'  Twenty  years  more  elapse,  and  we  get  Midhat's  Constitu- 
tion, which  « inaugurates,'  according  to  Safvet  Pasha, 4  a  new  era  for 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Sultan's  people.'  With  cynical 
impudence  the  old  stale  promise  is  once  more  offered  to  befooled 
Europe.  '  All  Ottomans  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  have 
the  same  rights  and  owe  the  same  duties  towards  their  country, 
without  prejudice  as  regards  religion.'  Surely  Pope  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  when  he  wrote : 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest. 

Whenever  the  monotony  of  their  misery  is  broken  by  some  atrocity 
sufficiently  startling  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Europe  and  elicit  a 
remonstrance  from  the  Cabinets  of  Christendom,  the  Porte  deplores 
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the  wicked  intrigues  of  Russia,  and  forthwith  issues  a  fresh  Hatt 
or  Irad6,  promising  everything  which  deluded  Christendom  may  ask, 
short  of  material  guarantees.  And  Christendom  goes  back  to  sleep 
till  its  slumbers  are  again  disturbed  by  cries  of  agony  from  the  next 
scene  of  Turkish  massacre. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  all  these  Hatts,  Irad£s,  and  Constitutions 
are  not  intended  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Christians,  but  to  throw 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  sacred  law  of  Turkey, 
which  is  codified  in  the  Multeka,  dominates  over  all  persons  and 
institutions  from  the  Sultan  downwards,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Mussulman  to  disobey  the  ultan  himself  if  he  promulgates  a  law  or 
gives  an  order  which  is  opposed  to  any  precept  in  the  Multeka. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  provisions  of  the  Multeka  are  not  in 
the  least  like  some  penal  law  on  our  English  statute-book  which  has 
fallen  into  desuetude  and  oblivion.  Such  a  law  would  inevitably  be 
repealed  on  the  first  attempt  made  to  enforce  it.  Not  so  a  precept  of 
the  Multeka.  Like  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
it  is  of  perennial  obligation ;  and  it  prevails  in  Turkey  now  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  government  of  the  Sultan  finds 
itself  independent.  If  it  could  beat  back  the  Russian  invasion,  and 
then  shake  off  the  tutelage  of  Europe,  the  legal  status  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  laid  down  in  the  Multeka  would  at  once  be  rigidly  enforced. 
But  the  Porte,  with  all  its  bluster,  is  in  fact  less  independent  than 
the  pettiest  of  the  petty  states  of  Europe.  The  Powers  of  Europe 
have  so  little  confidence  in  Turkish  justice,  and  so  little  respect  for 
Turkish  independence,  that  they  have  established  their  own  tribunals, 
and  even  their  own  post-offices,  in  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  Porte  is  thus  debarred  on  its  own  soil  from  putting  its  laws  in 
force  against  foreigners  who  transgress  them,  or  even  against  natives 
who  have  provided  themselves  with  a  foreign  passport,  and  are  thus 
entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Power  whose  passport  they 
bear.  They  are  also  exempt  from  the  civil  law,  and  are  not  liable  to 
pay  any  taxes,  with  the  single  exception  of  customs  dues. 

The  Turkish  government  is  thus  under  pressure,  and  the  vitality 
of  the  Multeka  is  nicely  adjusted  to  the  weight  which  lies  upon  it. 
That  weight  is  heaviest  at  Constantinople,  and  diminishes  as  you 
recede  from  the  capital,  till  it  reaches  the  vanishing  point  in'  some 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  empire.  When  one  of  those  massacres 
takes  place  which  are  periodical  in  Turkey,  it  is  because  the  pressure 
is  removed  which  keeps  the  provisions  of  the  Sacred  Law  in  check. 
Midhat  Pasha,  wishing  '  to  diminish ' 4  the  population  in  Bulgaria 
and  to  terrorise  the  survivors,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  Lord  Derby's 
hint  to  act  with  more  vigour  against  the  Christians  of  Bosnia  and  the 


•  See  official  proof  of  this  statement  in  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1876,  No.  3, 
p.  383,  and  No.  5,  p.  18. 
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Herzegovina,  and  sent  his  trusted  agent,  Chefket  Pasha,  into  Bulgaria 
to  put  the  precepts  of  the  Multeka  in  force  against  the  Christians.5 

Legally,  therefore — and  this  law,  he  it  remembered,  is  considered 
divine,  and  therefore  immutable — the  condition  of  the  Christians  of 
Turkey  is  that  of  outlaws  in  their  own  land.  They  pay  a  yearly  ransom 
for  the  right  to  live.  That  is  the  only  right  which  they  legally  possess, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  even  that  right  they  have  no  security.  Not 
only  their  property,  not  only  the  chastity  of  their  wives  and  children, 
but  even  their  lives  are  daily  at  the  mercy  of  the  meanest  Mussulman 
who  assails  them.  However  grievous  the  outrage,  the  Christian,  if  he 
is  a  subject  of  the  Porte,  has  literally  no  redress.  He  is  forbidden  to 
bear  arms,  and  his  evidence  against  a  Mussulman  is  not  received  in 
the  courts  of  so-called  justice.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with 
proofs  in  support  of  this  statement  out  of  official  reports  from  am- 
bassadors and  consuls  published  by  the  British  government  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  have  read  them  all  very  carefully,  and  the 
picture  they  give  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey  is  a 
picture  of  oppression  so  dreadful  that,  if  the  victims  of  it  were  close 
to  our  shores,  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  have  left  to  Bussia 
the  task  of  delivering  them ;  still  less  would  they  have  permitted  any 
Premier  or  Foreign  Minister  to  throw  the  influence  of  England  into 
the  scale  of  the  oppressor. 

But  I  shall  be  reminded  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  glowing  pictures 
which  have  lately  been  published  of  the  prosperity  of  its  Christian  popu- 
lation. My  answer  is  that  the  facts  stated  are  mostly  true,  and  the 
inferences  drawn  from  them  mostly  false.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
material  prosperity,  and  in  some  other  respects,  the  Christians  of  Bul- 
garia fere  better  than  the  Christians  of  other  Turkish  provinces.  But 
the  credit  of  this  exceptional  prosperity  is  in  no  sense  due  to  the 
Turkish  government.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  proof,  in  so 
far  as  it  exists,  of  the  withering  blight  which  has  ever  marked  the 
rule  of  the  Turk.  In  proportion  as  his  influence  diminishes,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  subject  races  increases.  Excluding  the  Circassians,  who 
are  a  recent  importation,  the  whole  Mussulman  population  of  Bulgaria 
does  not  much  exceed  500,000.  The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  compact  nation  of  some  five  millions.  This  numerical  superiority 
relieves  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  cruel  oppression  which  the 
Christians  in  other  provinces  of  Turkey  have  to  endure.  Legally  their 
condition  is  the  same.  But  when  the  oppressors  are  only  units  among 
thousands  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  retard  the  movement  of 

*  '  I  have  spoken  to  the  Minister  of  War  of  the  discredit  incurred  by  the  Porte 
by  allowing  so  much  time  to  pass  without  an  investigation  of  the  charges  against 
Chefket  Pasha,  and  I  told  him  that,  as  the  general  prof  cued  to  have  in  hie  pocket 
orders  which  would  show  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  carry  out  his  instructions, 
his  continued  impunity  would  lead  to  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  assertion.' — 
Despatch  from  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1877,  No.  1,  p.  729. 
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the  mass  as  effectually  as  if  the  numerical  proportion  were  more  even. 
Bulgaria,  too,  is  blessed  with  a  soil  of  singular  fertility,  and  the 
Christian  peasantry  are  universally  admitted  to  be  among  the  most 
industrious  and  thrifty  in  the  world. 

It  is  to  causes  like  these,  and  not  to  the  excellence  or  mildness  of 
the  Turkish  administration,  that  the  Bulgarians  owe  their  comparative 
prosperity.  And  the  prosperity,  after  all,  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
Exuberant  vineyards,  waving  cornfields,  sleek  cattle  browsing  on 
fragrant  meadows,  and  a  peasantry  looking  happy  and  well  fed :  such 
are  the  rosy  pictures  which  English  correspondents  have  given  us  of 
what  they  witnessed  when  they  crossed  the  Danube.  And  the  in- 
ference has  been  drawn  that  this  represents  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Bulgarians.  It  is  an  egregious  fallacy.  If  the  correspondents 
had  been  each  provided  with  a  Grygea's  ring  rendering  them  invisible 
to  Mussulman  eyes,  they  would  have  seen  ere  long  another  sight  not 
quite  so  agreeable.  The  dreaded  tithe-collector  would  have  made 
his  appearance  in  every  village  with  his  brutal  retainers.6  The  best 
houses  would  have  to  be  given  up  to  him,  with  their  inmates  entirely 
at  his  mercy  and  that  of  his  crew.  The  golden  harvest  would  have 
to  rot  till  the  tithe-farmer  was  induced  by  sufficient  bribes  to  take 
his  share.  And  then  the  villagers  would  have  to  reap  and  house  his 
portion  before  they  could  touch  their  own;  and  for  reward  they 
would  have  received  cuffs  and  curses.  As  it  was,  the  Mussulmans 
fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  and  the  Bulgarians  were  left  in 
peaceful  possession  of  their  own.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  state  facts 
accurately,  and  yet  draw  an  illegitimate  conclusion ! 7 

But  if  the  conclusion  had  been  strictly  accurate,  it  would  not 
follow  by  any  means,  as  has  been  rashly  thought,  that  the  lot  of  the 
Bulgarian  peasantry  is  enviable  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Kussian 
peasantry.  4  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  It  is  possible  for 
material  comforts  to  abound  while  their  possessor  is  in  extreme 
misery.  Can  corn  and  wine  and  browsing  cattle  compensate  their 
owner  for  the  insecurity  in  which  he  daily  holds  not  only  these,  but 
his  very  life,  and  what  is  dearer  even  than  that — the  honour  of  wife 
or  daughter  ?      Thus  wrote  Mr.  Layard  in  former  days : 

*  I  have  lately  read  repeatedly  in  quarters  where  one  might  have  expected  better 
information,  that  the  Christians  of  Turkey  are  '  very  lightly  taxed.1  The  lowest 
figure  which  their  taxation  reaches  is  67  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  their  industry ; 
and  they  are  liable  to  endless  extortions  besides— so  much  so  that  in  many  districts 
they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  literal  slavery,  being  sold  and  bought  with  the  farms 
which  they  cultivate  for  their  Mussulman  landlords.  See  Consular  Reports  for  1860, 
pp.  6, 10-11,  66 ;  and  for  1867,  pp.  26,  67. 

*  Our  philo-Turks  are  really  more  Turkish  than  the  Turks  themselves.  Even  the 
Hatti-Gulhaneh  admits  in  the  following  passage  the  abominations  of  the  tithe-farm- 
ing system — a  system  in  full  vigour  still :  '  A  deplorable  practice  still  subsists,  though 
its  consequences  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous ;  it  is  that  of  the  venal  concessions 
known  under  the  name  of  Iltizan  (tithe-farming).  By  this  system  the  civil  and  financial 
administration  of  a  district  is  handed  over  to  the  will  of  an  individual — that  is  to 
say,  sometimes  to  the  iron  hand  of  the  most  violent  and  avaricious  passions.' 
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The  scarlet  cap  and  the  well-known  garb  of  a  Turkish  irregular  are  the  signals 
for  a  general  panic.  The  women  hide  in  the  innermost  recesses  to  save  themselves 
from  insult ;  the  men  slink  into  their  houses,  and  offer  a  vain  protest  against  the 
seizure  of  their  property. 

Mr.  Wright,  a  Protestant  missionary  long  resident  in  Turkey, 
bears  a  similar  testimony : 

The  cruelties  in  Bulgaria  disclose  to  me  no  new  facts.  1  have  known  Christians 
beaten  for  claiming  their  own  cattle  from  Mohammedan  robbers.  I  have  known 
Christian  husbands  murdered  for  protecting  their  own  wives.  My  own  house  was 
the  refuge  of  a  lovely  Christian  bride,  who  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  village  was 
hunted  there  like  a  gazelle  by  a  Turkish  governor  who  spoke  French  and  affected 
civilisation  in  general.8 

Mr.  Barkly's  Five  Years  in  Bulgaria  has  been  deservedly 
praised,  and  not  least  by  the  organs  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Baddy's  experience  is  not  that  of  an  enterprising  news- 
paper correspondent  dashing  at  full  speed  from  point  to  point,  and 
naturally  losing  his  temper  when  some  stupid  Bulgarian  waggoner 
crosses  his  path.  Mr.  Barkly  lived  five  years  among  the  people 
whom  he  describes,  and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  their  intelli- 
gence, their  virtue,  their  amiable  qualities,  is  the  very  opposite  of 
the  crude  impressions  picked  up  in  a  hurry,  and  sometimes  in  a 
temper,  by  some  war  correspondents.  Yet  the  following  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  life  to  which  this  virtuous  population  9  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Barkly,  doomed  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk  : 

Over  and  over  again  have  I  seen  every  woman  and  girl  of  an  entire  Christian 
village  disappear  as  if  by  magic  at  the  approach  of  a  zaptieh ;  and  when  he  enters 
the  village  all  the  men  stand  staring  about  watching  to  see  what  may  take  place, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  when  a  strange  dog  comes  among  them. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  the  lot  of  the  Bulgarians  is  enviable  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Russian  peasantry !  I  have  to  thank  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  a  most  apt  illustration  of  the  fundamental 
difference  which  separates  the  two  cases.  In  one  of  its  recent  attacks 
on  the  '  agitators '  of  last  autumn,  it  reproached  them  for  having 
stirred  up '  a  man-eating  tiger ' — that  is,  the  Turk.  We  know  how 
a  man-eating  tiger  in  India  will  spread  terror  and  misery  through 
the  villages  near  which  he  prowls.  The  number  of  persons  actually 
devoured  by  the  brute  is  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; 
but  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  consequent  wretchedness  pervades  the 
whole,  since  no  one  knows  whose  turn  it  may  be  next.  Were  the 
pictures  of  Bulgarian  prosperity,  therefore,  as  accurate  as  I   have 

•  Slavs  and  Turks,  p.  118. 

•  The  virtues  of  the  Bulgarians  and  their  capacity  for  self-government  have 
been  attested  by  such  competent  authorities  as  Ranke,  the  late  Lord  Strangford, 
Kanitz,  and  almost  a  consensus  of  English  consular  reports.  It  is  ludicrous  to  contrast 
with  these,  as  we  have  lately  seen  done,  the  hasty  generalisations  of  a  frankly  con- 
fessed ignorance. 
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shown  them  to  be  the  reverse,  what  would  it  avail  so  long  as  a  4  man- 
eating  tiger '  lurks  on  the  outskirts  of  every  village  to  poison  the 
happiness  of  the  people  ? 

But,  in  truth,  the  atrocious  misgovernment  of  its  Christian  subjects 
by  the  Porte  can  hardly  be  an  open  question  for  any  one  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  master  the  facts,  and  least  of  all  for  a  supporter  of 
Lord  Derby's  policy.  I  pass  by  the  damning  impeachment  of  the 
Andrassy  Note  and  other  documents  to  which  Lord  Derby  gave  a 
more  or  less  reluctant  approval,  for  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  the 
justification  of  Russia's  declaration  of  war  on  the  able  State  paper  in 
which  Lord  Derby  explains  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople,  and  lays  down,  for  Lord  Salisbury's  instruction,  *  the 
basis  of  pacification  proposed  to  the  Porte.'    Here  it  is : — 

(a)  The  status  quo,  speaking  roughly,  both  as  regards  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

(b)  That  the  Porte  should  simultaneously  undertake,  in  a  Protocol  to  be  signed 
at  Constantinople  with  the  representatives  of  the  mediating  Powers,  to  grant  to 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  a  system  of  local  or  administrative  autonomy,  by 
which  is  to  be  understood  a  system  of  local  institutions  which  shall  give  the 
population  some  control  over  their  own  local  affairs,  and  guarantees  against  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.    There  is  to  be  no  question  of  a  tributary  State. 

Midhat  tried  to  parry  the  scheme  of  the  Conference  by  his  sham 
Constitution.     But  Lord  Derby  was  not  to  be  taken  in. 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  Porte  [he  said  in  his  instructions  to  Lord  Salisbury]  to 
expect  that  the  Powers  will  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  general  assurances  which 
have  already  been  so  often  given,  and  have  proved  to  be  so  imperfectly  executed. 
.  .  .  Pacification  cannot  be  attained  by  proclamations,  and  the  Powers  have  a 
right  to  demand  .  .  .  that  adequate  securities  shall  be  provided  for  carrying  into 
operation  the  measures  of  reform  proposed  by  the  Conference. 

And  as  to  Midhat's  Constitution  and  any  counter-proposals  based 
upon  it,  '  it  is  right,'  Lord  Derby  declared  peremptorily,  *  that  you 
should  be  in  a  position  to  state  positively  that  they  cannot  be  enter- 
tained.' 10  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  '  intimate '  to  the  Turkish 
ambassador  '  that  an  effective  reform  of  the  administration  of  the 
disturbed  provinces,  with  securities  for  its  proper  execution,  was  a 
condition  on  which  the  mediating  Powers  must  insist  as  necessary  to 
a  full  and  satisfactory  pacification.'  n 

We  all  know  how  Lord  Derby's  brave  words  ended.  Instead  of 
4 insisting'  he  whittled  down  the  English  proposals  till  nothing 
remained  but  an  attenuated  shadow  of  their  original  substance.  And 
when  the  Porte  flung  even  that  shadow  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  the  other  Powers  resented  the  affront  by  withdrawing  their 
ambassadors,  Lord  Derby  hastened  to  assure  the  Porte  that  the 
departure  of  the  British  ambassador  had  no  such  significance.     He 


»•  Par  amentary  Papers  of  1877,  No.  2,  pp.  1-3. 
11  Ibid,  N* .  1,  p.  2W. 
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sent  the  British  Plenipotentiary  into  the  Conference  to  4  demand 
adequate  securities '  for  *  a  system  of  local  institutions  which  shall  give 
the  population  some  control  over  their  own  local  affairs,  and  guaran- 
tees against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.'  This  '  demand '  the 
Porte  scornfully  rejected.  The  Turks,  therefore,  are  not  fighting  for 
their  liberty.  They  are  not  fighting  for  their  independence.  They 
are  not  fighting  for  their  country.  They  are  fighting,  Lord  Derby 
being  witness,  for  the  uncontrolled  right  to  plunder,  ravish,  and  slay 
at  their  discretion  the  Christian  populations  who  are  subject  to  their 
rule.  Or,  to  put  it  in  Lord  Derby's  diplomatic  phrase,  they  are 
fighting  because  they  insolently  refused  in  the  face  of  Europe  to 
4  give  the  population  some  control  over  their  own  local  affairs,  and 
guarantees  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.'  And  it  is 
Lord  Derby's  fault  that  the  Turks  are  fighting  at  all.  Had  he  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  '  insist '  on  the  programme  of  his  own  Plenipotentiary, 
he  would  have  found  the  other  Powers  more  than  ready  to  6  insist ' 
with  him.  Indeed,  they  offered  to  join  their  fleet  to  that  of  England 
in  coercing  the  Porte.  Had  that  been  done,  the  Turks  would  have 
yielded  all  that  Europe  had  demanded,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  war.  They  blustered  in  1860  as  they  blustered  last  year ;  but 
they  succumbed  at  once  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  France  and  England 
were  in  earnest.  The  truth  is,  a  Mussulman  sovereign  is  forbidden 
by  law  to  wage  war  even  in  self-defence  unless  he  has  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  The  Sultan  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  fetva  (dog- 
matic sanction)  from  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  before  he  could  move  a 
single  battalion  against  the  Bussian  invasion.  And  the  fetva  is  given 
on  condition  4  that  the  Sultan  is  assured  that  his  state  possesses  the 
force  necessary  to  resist  the  enemy,  and  that  the  war  may  possibly 
have  a  result  favourable  for  his  country.' 12  Could  the  Sultan  have 
given  such  an  assurance  in  view  of  a  war  against  all  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe  ?  The  supposition  is  an  absurdity.  The  Sultan  would  not 
have  asked,  nor  would  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  have  granted,  a  fetva  to 
sanction  a  war  of  insanity.  Hence  it  follows  that  those  who  opposed 
and  defeated  the  policy  of  coercion  are  responsible  before  God  and 
history  for  a  war  which  has  drenched  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia  with  human  blood. 

A  curious  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  above  occurred  some 
seven  years  ago  in  India.  It  became  a  question  among  our  Mussulman 
subjects  whether  they  were  not  bound  by  their  sacred  law  to  proclaim 
a  Djihad,  or  holy  war,  against  our  rule.  The  question  was  submitted 
to  the  chief  Mussulman  doctors  of  India  and  Mecca,  and  the  answer 
which  they  returned  is  very  significant.  The  Djihad,  they  said,  ought 
not  to  be  proclaimed  against  the  English  rule  in  Hindustan  so  long 
as  the  essential  tenets  of  Islam  are  allowed  to  be  practised,  unless 
there  should  happen  to  be  *  a  probability  of  victory  to  the  Mussul- 
la  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1877,  No.  26,  p.  7. 
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mans  and  glory  to  the  Indians.    If  there  be  no  such  probability,  the 
Djihad  is  urdawftd.9 

The  Mussulmans  of  India  are  thus  bound  by  their  sacred  law  to 
turn  us  out  of  the  country  the  moment  they  see  their  opportunity. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  will  to  enforce  the 
law  whenever  a  fair  prospect  of  success  presents  itself.    How  does 
this  consideration  bear  on  our  policy  in  Turkey?     Very  disastrously, 
as  it  seems  to  me.  We  are  landed  in  such  a  dilemma  that  the  success 
either  of  Turkey  or  of  Russia  bodes  equal  danger  to  our  dominion  in 
India.     The  former  contingency  would  so   invigorate  the  dormant 
energies  of   Islam  throughout   the  world,  that  the  Mussulmans  of 
India  would  probably  conclude  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  pro- 
claiming the  Djihad  against  the  infidel  usurpers.     It  was  just  after 
the  Crimean  War  that  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  twenty  years  ago. 
The  complete  success  of  Russia,  which  is  hardly  doubtful,  will  be 
scarcely  less  perilous  to  our  interests  in  India  than  the  victory  of 
Turkey ;  for  the  defeat  of  Turkey  will  be  considered  throughout  the 
East  as  equivalent  to  the  defeat  of  England.     Our  Premier  and 
Foreign  Secretary  have  lectured,  abused,  and  bullied  Russia;   and 
Russia  meanwhile  has  gone  quietly  on  her  way  till  she  has  dictated 
her  terms  to  the  suppliant  KaHph  of  the  Mussulmans,  while  England 
scolds  and  sulks,  but  fears  to  strike.     Such  will  be  the  interpretation 
which  the  Eastern  mind  will  put  on  the  triumph  of  Russia.    And  the 
consequence  will  be  a  rapid  waning  of  our  prestige  in  the  East,  while 
that  of  Russia  will  as  rapidly  mount  into  the  zenith.     How  different 
would  have  been  the  outlook  for  British  interests  if  England  had 
taken  the  lead,  as  she  might  easily  have  done,  in  that  liberation  of 
South-Eastern  Christendom  of  which  Russia  will  now  reap  alone,  as 
she  deserves  to  reap,  all  the  glory  and  all  the  benefit ! 

Malcolm  MacColl. 
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People  repeat,  till  one  is  almost  tired  of  it,  the  story  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Instruction  who  took  out  his  watch  and  said  complacently 
to  a  foreigner,  that  at  that  moment,  in  all  the  public  grammar-schools 
of  France,  all  boys  of  the  same  class  were  saying  the  same  lesson.  In 
England  the  story  has  been  eagerly  used  to  disparage  State-meddling 
with  schools.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  it  was  in  itself  so 
very  lamentable  a  thing  that  all  these  French  boys  should  be  saying 
the  same  lesson  at  the  same  time.  Everything,  surely,  depends  upon 
what  the  lesson  was.  Once  secure  what  is  excellent  to  be  taught,  and 
you  can  hardly  teach  it  with  too  much  insistence,  punctuality,  univer- 
sality. The  more  one  sees  of  the  young,  the  more  one  is  struck  with 
two  things  :  how  limited  is  the  amount  which  they  can  really  learn, 
how  worthless  is  much  of  what  goes  to  make  up  this  limited  amount 
now.  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  misled  by  his  own  accomplishments  and  in- 
telligence, is,  I  am  convinced,  far  too  encyclopaedic  in  his  require- 
ments from  young  learners.  But  the  heart-breaking  thing  is,  when 
what  they  can  be  taught  and  do  learn  is  ill-chosen.  4  An  apple  has  a 
stalk,  peel,  pulp,  core,  pips  and  juice  ;  it  is  odorous  and  opaque,  and  is 
used  for  making  a  pleasant  drink  called  cider.'  There  is  the  pedant's 
fashion  of  using  the  brief  lesson-time,  the  soon-tired  attention,  of 
little  children.  How  much,  how  far  too  much,  of  all  our  course  of 
tuition,  early  and  late,  is  of  like  value  ! 

For  myself,  I  lament  nothing  more  in  our  actual  instruction  than 
its  multiformity — a  multiformity,  too  often,  of  false  direction  and 
useless  labour.  I  desire  nothing  so  much  for  it  as  greater  uniformity — 
but  uniformity  in  good.  Nothing  is  taught  well  except  what  is 
known  familiarly  and  taught  often.  The  Greeks  used  to  say :  Ais  fj 
rpis  rk  icaka — Give  us  a  fine  thing  two  and  three  times  over  I  In 
literature  we  have  present,  and  prepared  to  form  us,  the  best  which  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.  Our  business  is  to  get  at  this  best 
and  to  know  it  well.  But  even  to  understand  the  thing  we  are  dealing 
with,  and  to  choose  the  best  in  it,  we  need  a  guide,  a  clue.  The 
literature  most  accessible  to  all  of  us,  touching  us  most  nearly,  is  our 
own  literature,  English  literature.  To  get  at  the  best  in  English 
literature  and  to  know  that  best  well,  nothing  can  be  more  helpful  to 

1  Primer  of  Engluh  Literature ;  by  the  Rev.  Stopf ord  Brooke.     Macmillan  &  Oo. 
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us  than  a  guide  who  will  show  us,  in  clear  view,  the  growth  of  our 
literature,  its  series  of  productions,  and  their  relative  value.  If  such 
a  guide  is  good  and  trustworthy,  his  instructions  cannot  be  too  widely 
brought  into  use,  too  diligently  studied,  too  thoroughly  fixed  in  the 
mind. 

But  to  deserve  such  universal  acceptance  and  such  heedful  attention 
our  guide  ought  to  have  special  qualifications.  He  ought  to  be  clear. 
He  ought  to  be  brief,  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  not  being-  dry. 
For  dry  he  must  not  be,  but  we  should  be  made  to  feel,  in  listening 
to  him,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  power  and  charm  of  the  literature 
to  which  he  introduces  us.  His  discourse,  finally,  ought  to  observe 
strict  proportion,  and  to  observe  strict  sobriety.  He  should  have  one 
scale,  and  should  keep  to  it.  And  he  should  severely  eschew  all 
violence  and  exaggeration ;  he  should  avoid,  in  his  judgments,  even 
the  least  appearance  of  what  is  arbitrary,  personal,  fantastic 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  published  last  year  a  little  book  entitled 
A  Primer  of  English  Literature.    I  read  it  with  the  most  lively 
interest  and  pleasure.     I  have  just  been  saying  how  very  desirable  is 
a  good  guide  to  English  literature,  and   what   are  a  good  guide's 
qualifications.     Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  seems  to  me  to  possess   them 
all.     True,  he  has  some  of  them  in  a  higher  degree  than  others.     He 
is  never  dry,  never  violent,  but  occasionally  he  might,  I  think,  be 
clearer,  shorter,  in  more  perfect  proportion,  more  thoroughly  true  of 
judgment.     To  say  this  is  merely  to  say  that  in  a  most  difficult  task, 
that  of  producing  a  book  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  English  literature,  a 
man  does  not  reach  perfection  all  at  once.     The  great  thing  was  to 
produce  a  primer  so  good  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's;  it  is  easy  to 
criticise  it  when  it  has  once  been  produced,  easy  to  see  how  in  some 
points  it  might  have  been  made  better.     To  produce  it  at  all,  so 
good  as  it  is,  was  not  easy.     On  the  whole,  and  compared  with  other 
workmen  in  the  same  field,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  been  clear,  short, 
interesting,  observant  of  proportion,  free  from  exaggeration  and  free 
from  arbitrariness.     Yet  with  the  book  lying  before  one  as  a  whole, 
one  can  see,  I  think,  that  with  respect  to  some  of  these  merits  the 
work  might  be  brought  to  a  point  of  excellence  higher  than  that  at 
which  it  now  stands.     Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  will  not,  I  am  sure,  take 
it  amiss,  if  an  attentive  and  gratified  reader  of  his  book,  convinced  of 
the  great  importance  of  what  it  attempts,  convinced  of  its  merits, 
desirous  to  see  it  in  every  one's  hands,  he  will  not  take  it  ill,  if  such  a 
reader  asks  his  leave  to  go  rapidly  through  the  book  with  him,  to 
point  out  what  seem  imperfections,  to  suggest  what  might  bring 
his  book  yet  nearer  towards  the  ideal  of  what  such  a  book  should  be. 

I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  suggest  that  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  should  leave  out  his  first  two  pages,  the  pages  in  which  he 
lays  down  what  literature  is,  and  what  its  two  main  divisions  (as  he 
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calls  them),  prose  and  poetry,  are.  His  primer  is  somewhat  long, 
longer  than  most  primers  ;  and  it  is  a  gain  to  shorten  it  by  expunging 
anything  superfluous.  And  the  reader  does  not  require  to  be  told 
what  literature  is,  and  what  prose  and  poetry  are ;  for  all  practical 
purposes  he  knows  this  sufficiently  well  already.  Or  even  if  he  were 
in  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  two  pages  would  not  make 
the  matter  much  clearer  to  him  ;  they  are  a  little  embarrassed  them- 
selves, and  tend  to  embarrass  the  attentive  reader.  And  a  primer,  at 
any  rate,  should  be  above  all  things  quite  plain  and  clear ;  it  should 
contain  nothing  to  embarrass  its  reader,  nothing  not  perfectly  thought 
out  and  lucidly  laid  down.  So  I  wish  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  would 
begin  his  primer  with  what  is  now  the  fourth  section :  c  The  history 
of  English  literature  is  the  story  of  what  English  men  and  women 
thought  and  felt,  and  then  wrote  down  in  good  prose  or  beautiful 
poetry  in  the  English  language.  The  story  is  a  long  one.  It  begins 
about  the  year  670,  and  it  is  still  going  on  in  the  year  1875.  Into 
this  little  book,  then,  is  to  be  put  the  story  of  1,200  years.'  Nothing 
can  be  better. 

The  sentence  which  follows  is  questionable  : — 

No  people  that  have  ever  been  in  the  world  can  look  hack  so  far  as  we  English 
can  to  the  beginnings  of  our  literature ;  no  people  can  point  to  so  long  and  splendid 
a  train  of  poets  and  prose-writers,  no  nation  has  on  the  whole  written  so  much  and 
so  well. 

The  first  part  of  this  sentence  makes  an  assertion  of  very  doubtful 
truth  ;  the  second  part  is  too  much  to  the  tune  of  *  Bule  Britannia.' 
Both  parts  offend  against  sobriety.  The  four  cardinal  virtues  which 
are,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  required  in  the  writer  of  a  primer  of 
English  literature  are  these :  clearness,  brevity,  proportion,  sobriety. 
Sobriety  needs  to  be  insisted  upon,  perhaps,  the  most,  because  in 
things  meant,  and  rightly  meant,  to  be  popular,  there  is  such 
danger  of  sinning^against  it.  Anything  of  questionable  and  disputed 
truth,  even  though  we  may  fairly  hold  it  and  in  a  longer  writing 
might  fairly  lay  it  down  and  defend  it,  is  out  of  place  in  a  primer. 
It  is  an  offence  against  sobriety  to  insert  it  there.  And  let  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  ask  himself  what  foreigner,  or  who  except  an 
Englishman,  would  admit  that  '  no  people  can  point  to  so  long  and 
splendid  a  train  of  poets  and  prose-writers  as  the  English  people,  no 
nation  has  on  the  whole  written  so  much  and  so  well '  ?  Nay,  it  is 
not  every  Englishman  who  would  admit  it.  What  follows  is  in  a 
truer  strain,  in  the  right  strain  for  a  guide  to  take  : — 

Every  English  man  and  woman  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  done 
by  their  forefathers  in  prose  and  poetry.  Every  one  who  can  write  a  good  book 
or  a  good  song  may  say  to  himself, '  I  belong  to  a  great  company  which  has  been 
teaching  and  delighting  men  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.'  And  that  is  a  fact 
in  which  those  who  write  and  those  who  read  ought  to  feel  a  noble  pride. 


This  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  sufficient. 
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Nothing,  in  a  task  like  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's,  is  more  difficult 
than  the  start,  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  first  page  or  two 
should  be  peculiarly  open  to  criticism.  Once  started,  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  proceeds  safely  and  smoothly,  and  page  after  page  is  read 
with  nothing  but  acquiescence.  His  first  chapter  is  excellent,  and 
has  that  great  merit  for  which  his  primer  is,  as  I  have  said,  con- 
spicuous; the  merit  of  so  touching  men  and  works  of  which  the 
young  reader,  and  the  general  reader,  knows  and  can  be  expected  to 
know  very  little,  as  to  make  them  cease  to  be  mere  names,  as  to 
give  a  real  sense  of  their  power  and  charm.  His  manner  of  dealing 
with  Caedmon  and  Bede  is  a  signal  instance  of  this.  I  shall  not 
quote  the  passage,  because  I  wish  to  quote  presently  another  passage 
with  the  like  merit,  in  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  even  happier — 
the  passage  where  he  treats  of  Chaucer. 

In  the  second  chapter  there  is  in  several  places  a  want  of  clear- 
ness, due  to  a  manner  of  writing  which  leaves  something  to  be  filled 
out  and  completed  by  the  reader  himself.  This  task  should  not  be 
thrown  upon  readers  of  a  primer.  4  The  last  memoranda  of  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  are  of  the  year  1154,  the  last  English 
Charter  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  1155.'  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
gives  these  words  as  a  quotation,  but  it  is  not  fully  clear  how  they 
relate  themselves  to  the  context,  or  exactly  what  is  to  be  deduced 
from  them.  Or  the  want  of  clearness  arises  from  an  attempt  to  give 
a  piece  of  information  by  the  way,  and  because  the  piece  of  infor- 
mation seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  argument,  but  is  not.  *  The  first 
friars  were  foreigners,  and  they  necessarily  used  many  French  words 
in  their  English  teaching,  and  Normans  as  well  as  English  now 
began  to  write  religious  works  in  English.'  The  point  to  be  made  out 
is  that  English  came  into  greater  use  because  even  foreigners  had  for 
certain  purposes  to  adopt  it.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  wishes  to  inform  by 
the  way  his  young  reader,  that  the  foreigners  in  doing  so  used  many 
French  words.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  throws  this  in  must  cause 
puzzle ;  for  the  young  reader  imagines  it  to  lead  up  somehow  to  the 
main  point  that  English  came  into  more  general  use,  and  it  does  not. 
Or  the  want  of  clearness  arises  from  something  being  put  forward, 
about  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  after  he  has  put  it  forward,  feels 
hesitation.  c  The  poem  marks  the  close  of  the  religious  influence  of 
the  friars.  They  had  been  attacked  before  in  a  poem  of  1320;  but 
in  this  poem  there  is  not  a  word  said  against  them.  It  is  true,  the 
author  living  far  in  the  country  may  not  have  been  thrown  much 
with  them.'  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  means  here,  so  far  as  I  understand 
him,  to  imply  that  there  not  being  a  word  said  against  the  friars  in 
the  poem  in  question  marks  the  close  of  their  religious  influence. 
That  is  rather  a  subtle  inference  for  a  young  reader  to  follow. 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  however,  seems  to  feel  (for  I  am  really  not 
quite  sure  that  I  understand  him)  that  he  may  have  been  too  subtle ; 
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and  lie  adds :  c  It  is  true,  the  author  living  far  in  the  country  may 
not  have  been  thrown  much  with  them.*  That  is  to  say :  *  If  you 
consider  the  thing  more  subtly,  perhaps  you  had  better  not  make  the 
inference  I  have  suggested.'  A  subtlety  requiring  immediately  to  be 
relieved  by  another  subtlety,  is  rather  too  much  for  a  young  reader. 
The  writer  of  a  primer  should  attempt  to  convey  nothing  but  what 
can  be  conveyed  in  a  quite  plain  and  straightforward  fashion. 

But  presently  we  come  to  Layamon's  Brut,  and  here  we  see  how 
admirably  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  understands  his  business.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  be  dull  in  speaking  of  Layamon's  Brut,  or  even  in  quoting 
from  it.  But  what  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  says  of  Layamon  and  his 
work  is  just  what  every  one  will  feel  interested  in  hearing  of  them ; 
and  what  he  quotes  is  exactly  what  will  complete  and  enhance  this 
feeling  of  interest : — 

'  There  was  a  priest  in  the  land/  Layamon  writes  of  himself, '  whose  name  was 
Layamon ;  he  was  son  of  Leovenath ;  may  the  Lord  be  gracious  unto  him !  He 
dwelt  at  Earnley,  a  noble  church  on  the  bank  of  Severn,  near  Radstone,  where  he 
read  books.  It  came  in  mind  to  him  and  in  his  chiefest  thought  that  he  would 
tell  the  noble  deeds  of  England,  what  the  men  were  named,  and  whence  they  came, 
who  first  had  English  land.' 

Freshness  of  touch,  a  treatment  always  the  very  opposite  of  the 
pedant's  treatment  of  things,  make  the  great  charm  of  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke's  work.  He  owes  them,  no  doubt,  to  his  genuine  love  for  nature 
and  poetry : — 

In  1800  we  meet  with  a  few  lyric  poems,  full  of  charm.  They  sing  of  spring- 
time with  its  blossoms,  of  the  woods  ringing  with  the  thrush  and  nightingale,  of  the 
flowers  and  the  seemly  sun,  of  country  work,  of  the  woes  and  joy  of  love,  and 
many  other  delightful  things. 

No  such  secret  of  freshness  as  delight  in  all  these  '  delightful  things ' 
and  in  the  poetry  which  tells  of  them  ! 

This  second  chapter,  giving  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  Conquest  to  Chaucer,  is  admirably  proportioned.  The 
figures  come  in  due  order,  the  humblest  not  without  his  due  word  of 
introduction ;  the  chief  figures  pause  awhile  and  stand  clear  before 
us,  each  in  his  due  degree  of  prominence.  To  do  justice  to  the 
charm  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  primer,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
pages  on  Chaucer.  Something  I  must  quote  from  them  ;  I  wish  I 
could  quote  all ! 

Chaucer's  first  and  great  delight  was  in  human  nature,  and  he  makes  us  love 
the  noble  characters  in  his  poems,  and  feel  with  kindliness  towards  the  baser  and 
ruder  sort.  He  never  sneers,  for  he  had  a  wide  charity,  and  we  can  always  smile 
in  his  pages  at  the  follies  and  forgive  the  sins  of  men.  He  had  a  true  and  chival- 
rous regard  for  women,  and  his  wife  and  he  must  have  been  very  happy  if  they 
fulfilled  the  ideal  he  had  of  marriage.  He  lived  in  aristocratic  society,  and  yet  he 
thought  him  the  greatest  gentleman  who  was  l  most  vertuous  alway,  Prive*  and 
pert  (open),  and  most  entendeth  aye  To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can.'  He  lived 
frankly  among  men,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  saw  many  different  types  of  men,  and 
in  his  own  time  filled  many  parts  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  business.    Yet 
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with  all  this  active  and  observant  life,  he  was  commonly  very  quiet  and  kept  much 
to  himself.  The  Host  in  the  Tales  japes  at  him  for  his  lonely,  abstracted  air. 
'  Thou  lookest  as  thou  wouldest  find  a  hare.  And  ever  on  the  ground  I  see  thee 
stare/  Being  a  good  scholar,  he  read  morning  and  night  alone,  and  he  says  that 
after  his  (office)  work  he  would  go  home  and  (it  at  another  book  as  dumb  aa  a 
stone,  till  his  look  was  dazed.  While  at  study  and  when  he  was  making  of  songs 
and  ditties,  '  nothing  else  that  God  had  made  *  had  any  interest  for  him.  There- 
was  but  one  thing  that  roused  him  then,  and  that  too  he  liked  to  enjoy  alone.  It 
was  the  beauty  of  the  morning  and  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams,  the  flowers, 
and  the  singing  of  the  little  birds.  This  made  his  heart  full  of  revel  and  solace, 
and  when  spring  came  after  winter,  he  rose  with  the  lark  and  cried, '  Farewell  my 
book  and  my  devotion.'  He  was  the  first  who  made  the  love  of  nature  a  distinct 
element  in  our  poetry.  He  was  the  first  who,  in  spending  the  whole  day  gazingr 
alone  on  the  daisy,  set  going  that  lonely  delight  in  natural  scenery  which  is  so 
special  a  mark  of  our  later  poets.  He  lived  thus  a  double  life,  in  and  out  of  the 
world,  but  never  a  gloomy  one.  For  he  was  fond  of  mirth  and  good-living,  and 
when  he  grew  towards  age  was  portly  of  waist, '  no  poppet  to  embrace.*  But  he- 
kept  to  the  end  his  elfish  countenance,  the  shy,  delicate,  half  mischievous  face 
which  looked  on  men  from  its  grey  hair  and  forked  beard,  and  was  set  off  by  his- 
light  grey-coloured  dress  and  hood.  A  knife  and  inkhorn  hung  on  his  dress,  we 
see  a  rosary  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  was  «lone  he  walked  swiftly. 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  make  the  quotation  shorter,  although 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  may  ask  me,  indeed,  why  I  do  not  observe  in  a 
review  the  proportion  which  I  demand  in  a  primer. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  bring  us  to  the  Kenascence  and 
the  Elizabethan  age.  Spenser  is  touched  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
almost  as  charmingly  as  Chaucer.  The  pages  on  Shakspeare  are  full 
of  interest,  and  the  great  poet  gains  by  the  mode  in  which  we  are 
led  up  to  him.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  remembered  that  Shak- 
speare is,  as  Goethe  said,  not  truly  seen  when  he  is  regarded  as  a 
great  single  mountain  rising  straight  out  of  the  plain ;  he  is  truly 
seen  when  seen  among  the  hills  of  his  Riesen-Heimath,  his  giant 
home— among  them,  though  towering  high  above  them.  Only  one  or 
two  sentences  I  could  wish  otherwise.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  says  of 
Shakspeare's  last  plays : — 

All  these  belong  to  and  praise  forgiveness,  and  it  seems,  if  we  may  conjecture,, 
that  looking  back  on  all  the  wrong  he  had  suffered  and  on  all  that  he  had  done, 
Shakspeare  could  say  in  the  forgiveness  he  gave  to  men*  and  in  the  forgiveness  he 
sought  of  heaven  the  words  he  had  written  in  earlier  days :  The  quality  of  mercy  u 
not  strained. 

Perhaps  that  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  volume  of  lectures  on 
Shakspeare.  But  it  is  certainly  somewhat  far-fetched  and  fanciful ;  too 
fanciful  for  our  primer.  Nor  is  it  quite  sound  and  sober  criticism,  again, 
to  say  of  Shakspeare  :  *  He  was  altogether,  from  end  to  end,  an  artist, 
and  the  greatest  artist  the  modern  world  has  known ; '  or  again :  '  In 
the  unchangeableness  of  pure  art-power  Shakspeare  stands  entirely 
alone.9  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  use  of  the 
words  art,  artist.  He  means  by  an  artist  one  whose  aim  in  writing 
is  not  to  reveal  himself,  but  to  please  ;  he  says  most  truly  that  Shak- 
epeare's  aim  was  to  please,  that  Shakspeare  '  made  men 
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whose  dramatic  action  on  each  other  and  towards  a  catastrophe  was 
intended  to  please  the  public,  not  to  reveal  himself.9  This  is  indeed 
the  true  temper  of  the  artist.  But  when  we  call  a  man  emphatically 
wrtist)  a  great  a/rtist9  we  mean  something  more  than  this  temper 
in  which  he  works ;  we  mean  by  art,  not  merely  an  aim  to  please, 
but  also,  and  more,  a  law  of  pure  and  flawless  workmanship.  As 
living  always  under  the  sway  of  this  law,  and  as,  therefore,  a  perfect 
artist,  we  do  not  conceive  of  Shakspeare.  His  workmanship  is  often 
far  from  being  pure  and  flawless. 

Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof, 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 

There  is  but  one  name  for  such  writing  as  that,  if  Shakspeare  had 
signed  it  a  thousand  times — it  is  detestable.  And  it  abounds  in  Shak- 
speare. In  a  book,  therefore,  where  every  sentence  should  be  sure, 
simple,  and  solid,  not  requiring  mental  reservations,  nor  raising 
questions,  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  Shakspeare  as '  altogether,  from  end 
to  end,  an  artist ; '  as  4  standing  entirely  alone  in  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  pure  art-power.'  He  is  the  richest,  the  most  wonderful,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  delightful  of  poets  ;  he  is  not  altogether,  nor 
even  eminently,  an  artist. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  we  reach  Milton.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  cha- 
racterises Milton's  poems  well,  when  he  speaks  of  4  their  majestic 
movement,  their  grand  style,  and  their  grave  poetry.'  But  I  wonder 
at  his  designating  Milton  our  greatest  poet  Nor  does  the  criticism 
of  Paradise  Lost  quite  satisfy  me.  I  do  not  think  that 4  as  we  read 
the  great  epic,  we  feel  that  the  lightness  and  grace  of  Milton's  youth- 
ful time  are  gone.'  True,  the  poet  of  Paradise  Lost  differs  from  the 
poet  of  L Allegro  and  R  Penseroso;  but  the  feeling  raised  by 
Paradise  Lost  is  not  a  feeling  that  lightness  and  grace  are  gone. 
That  would  be  a  negative  feeling,  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  and 
the  feeling  raised  by  Paradise  Lost  is  far  other.  Yet  neither  is  it  a 
feeling  which  justifies  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  in  saying  that  *  at  last 
all  thought  and  emotion  centre  round  Adam  and  Eve,  until  the 
closing  lines  leave  us  with  their  lonely  image  in  our  minds.'  The 
personages  have  no  growing,  absorbing  interest  of  this  kind;  when  we 
finish  the  poem,  it  is  not  with  our  minds  agitated  by  them  and  full  of 
them.  The  power  of  Paradise  Lost  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Nor 
is  it  true  to  say  that  Milton  '  summed  up  in  himself  all  the  higher 
influences  of  the  Renascence.'  The  disinterested  curiosity,  the 
humanism  of  the  Renascence,  are  not  characteristics  of  Milton — of 
Milton,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  fully  formed  and  has  taken  his  ply. 
Nor  again  can  it  rightly  be  said  that  Milton  *  began  that  pure  poetry 
of  natural  description  which  has  no  higher  examples  to  show  in 
•  Wordsworth  or  Scott  or  Keats  than  his  V Allegro  and  R  Penseroso.^ 
Ii Allegro  and  R  Penseroso  are  charming,  but  they  are  not  pure 
poetry  of  natural  description  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Highland 
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^Reaper  M9  or  the  Ode  to  Autumn*  The  poems  do  not  touch  thei 
;  chords  or  belong  to  the  s^me  order.  Scott  is  altogether  out  of.  place 
in  the  comparison.  His  natural  description  in  verse  has  the  meriteof 
his  natural  description  in  prose,  which  are  very  considerable.  -  But  it 
, never  has  the  grace  and  felicity  of  Milton,  or  the  natural  magic  of 
Wordsworth  and  Keats,  As  poetical  work,  it  is  not  to  be  even  named 
with  theirs. 

Shpkspeare  and  Milton,  are  such  prominent  objects  in  a  primer 
of  English  literature  that  one  dwells  on  them,  strives,  to  have  theqi 
presented  quite  aright.  After  Milton  we  come  to  a  century  when 
literature  has  no  figures  of  this  grandfeur.  The  literary  importance  of 
the  eighteenth  century  lies  mainly  in  its  having  wrought  out  a  revo- 
lution begun  in  the  seventeenth— no  less  a  revolution  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  what  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  well  calls  '  the  second  period  of 
English  prose,  in  which  the  style  is  easy,  unaffected,  moulded  to  the 
subject,  and  the  proper  words  are  put  in  their  proper  places.'  With 
his  strong  love  of  poetry,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  could  not,  perhaps 
feel  the  same  sympathy  and  delight  in  dealing  with  this  prose  century 
as  in  dealing  with  the  times  of  Chaucer  or  Elizabeth.  Still  his  ac- 
count of  its  writers  does  not  fail  in  interest,  and  is  in  general  just.  But 
his  arrangement  is  here  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  periods  of  time 
covered  by  his  chapters  should  be  literary  periods,  not  merely  periods 
in  political  history.  His  sixth  chapter  has  for  its  title :  From  the 
Restoration  to  George  III.  The  period  from  the  Restoration  to 
George  III.  is  a  period  in  political  history  only.  George  III.  has 
nothing  to  do  with  literature  ;  his  accession  marks  no  epoch  in  our 
civilisation  or  in  our  literature,  such  as  is  marked  by  the  Conquest 
or  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I  wish  that  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  would 
change  the  title  of  this  chapter,  and  make  it :  From  the  Restoration 
.  to  the  Death  of  Pope  and  Swift.  Pope  died  in  1744,  Swift  in  1745. 
The  following  chapter  should  be:  From  1745  to  the  French  Revolve 
tioru  The  next  and  last :  From  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Death 
of  Scott.  These  are  real  periods  in  our  literature.  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  enumerates,  at  the  beginning  of  bis  seventh  chapter,  causes 
which  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  at  work  to 
influence  literature : — 

The  long  peace  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  had  left  England  at 
rest  and  given  it  wealth.  The  reclaiming  of  waste  tracts,  the  increased  wealth  and 
trade,  made  better  communication  necessary ;  and  the  country  was  soon  covered 
with  a  network  of  highways.  The  leisure  gave  time  to  men  to  think  and  write ; 
the  quicker  interchange  between  the  capital  and  the  country  spread  over  England 
the  literature  of  the  capital,  and  stirred  men  everywhere  to  write.  The  coaching 
services  and  the  post  carried  the  new  book  and  the  literary  criticism  to  the  villages. 
Communication  with  the  Continent  had  increased  during  the  peaceable  times  of 
Walpole. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  a  time  well  marked  by  the  death  of 
Pope  and  Swift,  these  influences  had  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  form  a  second  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  sufficiently  distin- 
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guiflhable  from  the  period  of  Addison  and  Pope,  and  lasting  down  to 
a  period  of  far  more  decisive  change,  the  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

Prose  and  poetry,  within  these  periods,  should  not  have  each  their 
separate  chapter ;  it  is  unnecessary,  and  leads  to  some  confusion.  Scott 
is  at  present  noticed  in  one  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  chapters  as  a 
poet,  in  another  as  a  prose  writer.  And  the  limits  of  each  period 
should  be  observed ;  authors  and  works  should  not  be  mentioned  out 
of  their  order  of  date.  At  present  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  mentions  the 
Rivals  and  School  for  Scandal  of  Sheridan  in  his  sixth  chapter,  a 
chapter  which  professes  to  go  from  the  Restoration  to  the  accession 
of  George  III.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  following  chapter,  which 
goes  from  1760  to  1837,  he  introduces  his  mention  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  the  Post,  the  Herald,  and  the  Times,  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  the  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  By  being 
freed  from  all  such  defects  in  lucid  and  orderly  arrangement,  the  primer 
would  gain  in  clearness.  It  would  gain  in  brevity  and  proportion  by 
ending  with  the  death  of  Scott  in  1832.  I  wish  I  might  prevail  upon 
Sir.  Stopford  Brooke  to  bring  his  primer  to  an  end  with  Scott's  death 
in  that  year.  I  wish  he  Would  leave  out  every  word  about  his  con- 
temporaries, and  about  publications  which  have  appeared  since  1832. 
The  death  of  Scott  is  a  real  epoch ;  it  marks  the  end  of  one  period 
and  the  beginning  of  another — of  the  period  in  which  we  are  ourselves 
now  living.  No  man  can  trust  himself  to  speak  of  his  own  time  and 
his  own  contemporaries  with  the  same  sureness  and  proportion  as  of 
times  and  men  gone  by ;  and  in  a  primer  of  literature  we  should 
avoid,  so  far  as  we  can,  all  hindrances  to  sureness  of  speech  and  to 
proportion.  The  readers  of  the  primer,  too,  are  not  likely  to  hear  too 
little  of  contemporary  literature  if  its  praises  are  unrehearsed  in  their 
prifner;  they  are  certain,  under  all  circumstances*  to  hear  quite 
enough  of  it,  probably  too  much. 

Charlotte  Bronte  revived  in  Jane  Eyre  the  novel  of  Passion,  and  Miss  Yonge 
set  on  foot  the  Religious  novel  in  support  of  a  special  school  of  theology.  Miss 
Martineau  and  Mr.  Disraeli  carried  on  the  novel  of  Political  opinion  and  economy, 
and  Charles  Kingsley  applied  the  novel  to  the  social  and  theological  problems  of 
our  own  day. 

Let  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  this,  I  entreat  hica- 
And  if  his  date  of  1832  compels  him  to  include  Sogers  and  his  poetry, 
let  him  give  to  them,  not  a  third  part  of  a  page,  but  one  line.  I  reckon 
that  these  reductions  would  shorten  the  last  part  of  the  primer  by 
five  pages.  A  little  condensation  in  the  judgments  on  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  and  Shelley  would  abridge  it  by  another  page ;  the  omission 
of  the  first  pages  of  the  volume  by  two  more.  Our  primer  shortened 
by  eight  pages !  no  small  gain  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

The  last  three  chapters  of  the  book,  therefore,  I  could  wish  re- 
cast, and  one  or  two  phrases  in  his  criticism  MY  Stouford  BmnVp 
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•might  perhaps  revise  at  the  same  time.  He  says  most  truly  of 
Addison  that  his  Spectator  i  gave  a  better  tone  to  manners  and  a 
gentler  one  to  political  and  literary  criticism.'  He  says  truly,  too, 
of  Addison's  best  papers :  '  No  humour  is  more  fine  and  tender ;  and, 
like  Chaucer's,  it  is  never  bitter,'  He  has  a  right  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  '  Addison's  work  was  a  great  one,  lightly  done.'  But 
to  say  of  Addison's  style,  that  '  in  its  varied  cadence  and  subtle  ease 
it  has  never  been  surpassed,'  seems  to  me  to  be  going  a  little  too  far. 
One  could  not  say  more  of  Plato's.  Whatever  his  services  to  his 
time,  Addison  is  for  us  now  a  writer  whose  range  and  force  of  thought 
are  not  considerable  enough  to  make  him  interesting ;  and  his  style 
cannot  equal  in  varied  cadence  and  subtle  ease  the  style  of  a  man 
like  Plato,  because  without  range  and  force  of  thought  all  the  re- 
sources of  style,  whether  in  cadence  or  in  subtlety,  are  not  brought  out. 
Is  it  an  entirely  accurate  judgment,  again,  on  the  poems  of  Gray 
and  Collins,  to  call  them  4  exquisite  examples  of  perfectly  English 
work  wrought  in,  the  spirit  of  classic  art'  ?  I  confess,  this  language 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  strong.  Much  as  I  admire  Gray,  one  feels,  I 
think,  in  reading  his  poetry  never  quite  safe  against  the  poetical  style 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  always  near  at  hand,  sometimes  it 
breaks  in ;  and  the  sense  of  this  prevents  the  security  one  enjoys  with 
truly  classic  work,  the  fulness  of  pleasure,  the  cordial  satisfaction. 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets — 

or  even  things  in  the  Elegy : 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had — a  tear ; 

He  gain VI  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend — 

are  instances  of  the  sort  of  drawback  I  mean.  And  the  false  style 
which  here  comes  to  the  surface  we  are  never  very  far  from  in  Gray  ; 
and  therefore  to  call  his  poems  '  exquisite  examples  of  perfectly 
English  work  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  classic  art'  seems  to  me  an 
exaggeration. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  Cowper  is  excellent,  but  again  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  some  want  of  sobriety  in  the  praise  given.  Philanthropy, 
no  doubt,  animated  Cowper's  heart  and  shows  itself  in  his  poetry. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  say  of  the  apparition  of  Cowper  and  of  his 
philanthropy  in  English  poetry :  '  It  is  a  wonderful  change,  a  change 
so  wonderful  that  it  is  like  a  new  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  concen- 
tration into  our  retired  poet's  work  of  all  the  new  thought  upon  the 
subject  of  mankind  which  was  soon  to  take  so  fierce  a  form  in  Paris.' 
Cowper,  with  his  morbid  religion  and  lumbering  movement,  was  no 
precursor,  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  would  make  him,  of  Byron  and 
Shelley.  His  true  praise  is,  that,  by  his  simple  affections  and  genuine 
love  of  nature,  he  was  a  precursor  of  Wordsworth. 

Of  Wordsworth's  philosophy  of  Nature  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
draws  out,  I  think,  a  more  elaborate  account  than  we  require  in  a 
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primer.  No  one  will  be  much  helped  by  Wordsworth's  philosophy  of 
Nature,  as  a  scheme  in  itself  and  disjoined  from  his  poems.  Nor 
shall  we  be  led  to  enjoy  the  poems  the  more  by  having  a  philosophy 
of  Nature  abstracted  from  them  and  presented  to  us  in  its  nakedness. 
Of  the  page  and  a  quarter  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  given  to 
Wordsworth's  philosophy  of  Nature,  all  might  with  advantage,  per- 
haps, be  dropped  but  this : — 

Nature  was  a  person  to  Wordsworth,  distinct  from  himself,  and  capable  of 
being  loved.  He  could  brood  on  her  character,  her  ways,  her  words,  her  life. 
Hence  arose  his  minute  and  loving  observation  of  her,  and  his  passionate  descrip- 
tion of  all  her  forms. 

There  might  be  some  condensation,  too,  in  the  criticism  of  Byron 
as  the  poet  of  Bon  Juan  and  as  the  poet  of  Nature.  But  some 
touches  in  the  criticism  of  Byron  are  admirable :  *  We  feel  naturally 
great  interest  in  this  strong  personality  put  before  us  with  such  obsti- 
nate power ;  but  it  wearies  at  last.  Finally  it  wecvried  himself.9  Or 
again :  '  It  is  his  colossal  power  and  the  ease  which  comes  from  it, 
in  which  he  resembles  Dryden,  that  marks  him  specially.'  Nothing 
could  be  better. 

On  Shelley,  also,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  an  excellent  sentence. 
He  says  of  his  lyrics  :  '  They  form  together  the  most  sensitive,  the 
most  imaginative,  and  the  most  musical,  but  the  least  tangible 
lyrical  poetry  we  possess.'  But  in  the  pages  on  Shelley,  yet  more 
than  in  those  on  Byron,  condensation  is  desirable.  Shelley  is  a  most 
interesting  and  attractive  personage ;  but  in  a  work  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  primer,  neither  his  Queen  Mab>  nor  his  Alastor,  nor  his 
Revolt  of  Islam,  nor  his  Prometheus  Unbound,  deserve  the  space 
which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  gives  to  them.  And  finally,  as  the  sen- 
tence which  I  have  last  quoted  is  just  a  sentence  of  the  right  stamp 
for  a  primer,  so  a  passage  such  as  the  following  is  just  of  the  sort 
which  is  unsuitable  : — 

Shelley  wants  the  closeness  of  grasp  of  nature  which  Wordsworth  and  Keats 
had,  but  he  had  the  power  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  they  of  describing  a  vast 
landscape  melting  into  indefinite  distance.  In  this  he  stands  first  among  English 
poets,  and  is  in  poetry  what  Turner  was  in  landscape  painting.  Along  with  this 
special  quality  of  vastness  his  colour  is  as  true  as  Scott's,  but  truer  in  this  that  it  is 
full  of  half  tones,  while  Scott's  is  laid  out  in  broad  yellow,  crimson,  and  blue,  in 
black  and  white. 

Very  clever,  but  rather  fantastic,  and  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  primer ! 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  will  forgive  me  for  my  plain-speaking.  It 
comes  from  my  hearty  esteem  and  admiration  for  his  primer,  and  my 
desire  to  clear  it  of  every  speck  and  flaw,  so  that  it  may  win  its  way 
into  every  one's  hands.  I  hope  he  will  revise  it,  and  then  I  shall 
read  it  again  with  a  fresh  pleasure.  But  indeed,  whether  he  revises 
it  or  no,  I  shall  read  it  again :  hh  rj  rph  ra  xaXd ! 

Matthew  Abnold. 
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EGYPT  AND  THE  KHEDIVE. 

In  the  articles  on  Egypt  I  have  been  allowed  to  write  in  this  Review, 
I  have  dwelt  but  little  hitherto  on  the  economical  aspects  of  the 
Egyptian  question.  I  have  refrained  from  so  dwelling  because  the 
policy  of  intervention  I  have  advocated  is  based  upon  considerations 
entirely  independent  of  the  interests  of  Egyptian  bondholders.  The 
welfare  and  safety  of  our  Empire  are  the  main  grounds  on  which  I 
have  desired  to  base  my  plea  for  action.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
welfare  of  the  Khedive's  creditors  must  be"  an  object  of  subsidiary 
importance.  Still  the  political  and  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
Egyptian  question,  though  of  very  different  respective  importance, 
are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other.  If  in  any  tangible  form, 
either  through  direct  intervention,  or  through  supplying  the  Khedive 
with  the  assistance  of  British  officials  or  administrators,  we  undertake 
to  exercise  control  over  the  government  of  Egypt,  we  do  undoubtedly 
become  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of  Egypt  towards 
its  foreign  creditors,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  country.  Now 
the  most  forcible  of  the  arguments  raised  against  the  policy  of  inter- 
<  vention  are  to  my  mind  the  following.  The  first  is  that  intervention 
would  involve  us  in  financial  responsibilities  of  unknown  amount 
and  indefinite  extent.  The  second  is  that,  by  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  we  shall  virtually  be  supplanting  a  native  govern- 
ment, which,  however  defective  according  to  a  European  standard, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  customs,  traditions,  prejudices,  and  tastes  of 
the  population  over  which  it  rules.  The  answer  to  these  objections  is 
to  be  found  in  the  economical  record  of  the  Khedive's  reign.  The 
liabilities  of  Egypt  are  formidable,  not  so  much  for  their  amount  as 
from  their  origin.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  her  financial  embarrass- 
ments are  due  in  the  main  to  a  vicious  system  of  administration  based 
upon  unsound  principles,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  further  that  this 
system  was  an  innovation  on  the  normal  and  natural  course  of 
Egyptian  government,  then  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  financial 
position  of  the  country  to  inspire  permanent  alarm.  Moreover,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  interests  of  Egypt  and  of  its  creditors  are 
identical.  If  the  country  is  being  ruined  by  unwise  and  unjust 
principles  of  administration,  then  it  is  equally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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people  and  of  the  bondholders  that  these  principles  should  be 
replaced  by  others  more  in  accordance  with  justice  and  common  sense. 
If  we  can  ascertain  how  it  is  that  Egypt  has  been  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  within  fourteen  years,  and  why  it  is  that  with  un- 
paralleled natural  resources,  with  an  industrious  population,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  no  exceptionally  adverse  circumstances,  she  has 
been  unable  to  pay  her  way,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  fair  guess  as 
to  the  character  of  her  liabilities,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  her 
government  studies  the  interests,  harmonises  with  the  wishes,  and 
responds  to  the  exigencies  of  her  population.  The  subject  is  far  too 
wide  a  one  to  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  an  article.  All  I  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  point  out  the  outlines  of  the  chief  causes  which  have 
reduced  Egypt  to  her  present  plight.  My  object,  then,  is  to  show 
that  the  embarrassments  of  Egypt  are  due  in  the  main  to  the 
fact  that  the  Khedive  has  not  governed  in  accordance  with  th£ 
usages  and  traditions  of  the  country,  and  that  these  embarrassments 
would  be  relieved,  if  not  removed,  if  once  the  relations  between  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled  were  re-established  on  the  old  and  accustomed 
basis. 

It  is  probable  that  at  no  distant  period  this  aspect  of  the  Egyptian 
question  will  lje  brought  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  promi- 
nence. ,  It  is  barely  twelve  months  since  Mr.  Goschen's  scheme  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Egyptian  debt  was  finally  accepted  by  the 
.Viceroy.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  His  Highness  has  informed  the 
representatives  of  the  bondholders  that  the  data  on  which  the  scheme 
was  based — data  furnished  by  the  late  Minister  of  Finance — were  erro- 
neous ;  that,  in  consequence,  the  country  was  overburdened  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  agreed  upon ;  and  that  a  fresh  arrangement  ought 
to  be  concluded  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  basis.  This  proposition 
was  accompanied  by  a  suggestion  that  a  commission  of  inquiry  should 
be  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  true  resources  of 
the  country.  The  representatives  of  the  creditors  did  not  refuse  to 
entertain  the  proposition  in  principle,  but  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  must  extend  to  the  system  of  administra- 
tion as  well  as  to  matters  of  account.  Owing  to  various  causes  I  need 
not  enter  on  here,  the  matter  has  been  dropped,  and  the  arrangement 
.concluded  by  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert  remains  in  force.  The 
mere  fact,  however,  that  the  Viceroy  has  recognised  the  truth  that 
the  causes  of  his  liabilities  are  a  matter  of  as  much  concern  to  his 
creditors  as  their  amount  is  in  itself  a  hopeful  sign.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  inquiry  contemplated  in  the  recent  negotiations  will  have 
to  be  made ;  and  whenever  that  inquiry  is  made  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrassmente of  Egypt  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  found  to  be  due  to 
one  cause,  and  one  cause  only — the  system  under  which  the  country 
has  been  administered,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  political 
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economy,  common  sense,  and  ordinary  justice,  throughout  the  reign  of 
the  Khedive. 

It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  Ismail  Pasha  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  In  1863,  the  public  debt  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
under  four  millions.  The  revenues  practically  balanced  the  ex- 
penditure ;  and,  whatever  the  defects  of  the  government  might  be, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  excellent.  From  1863  to 
1877  the  taxation  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Within  the  last 
fourteen  years,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  practically  supply  the 
revenues  of  Egypt,  have  paid,  either  directly  through  taxes  or 
indirectly  by  duties,  into  the  Treasury — which  up  to  quite  a  recent 
period  was  identical  with  the  Khedive's  privy  purse—  a  sum  of  fully 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions.  These  figures,  I  may  add,  are  in 
substance  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Cave's  and  Mr.  Goschen's 
reports.  Moreover,  a  very  heavy  deduction  may  be  made  from  the  above 
calculations  without  affecting  materially  the  conclusions  I  deduce  from 
them.  Not  content  with  the  normal  augmentation  of  his  income, 
the  Khedive  has,  as  so  many  people  know  to  their  cost,  borrowed 
money  on  an  enormous  scale.  In  the  few  years  of  his  reign  he  has 
raised  the  public  debt  from  four  to  sixty  millions,  exclusive  of  the 
debt  of  17,000,000?.  guaranteed  on  the  railroads  and  of  private  loans 
amounting  to  some  10,000,000?.,  thus  creating  a]totalof  liabilities  in- 
curred of  87,000,000?.  Of  course  a  large  percentage  of  these  nominal 
advances  must  be  deducted  for  commissions,  discounts,  and  renewals. 
Still,  after  making  every  reasonable  and  unreasonable  allowance,  it  is 
certain  that  something  like  forty  millions  of  hard  money  has  been 
loaned  to  the  Egyptian  government  between  1863  and  1877.  If 
the  Khedive  were  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  trader,  he. would  be 
called  upon  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  having  received  not  far  short 
of  two  hundred  millions  since  he  entered,  fourteen  years  ago,  on  an 
almost  unencumbered  estate,  he  is  now  deeply  indebted.  In  four- 
teen years  he  has  burdened  Egypt  with  a  debt  the  mere  interest 
upon  which  exceeds  the  total  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  his  accession ;  and  his  subjects  have  even  a  stronger 
right  than  his  creditors  to  ask  what  he  has  to  show  for  so  heavy  a 
debt,  so  vast  an  expenditure,  so  ruinous  a  taxation. 

I  am  anxious  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  exaggeration.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  public  service  in  Egypt,  as  given  by  the  figures 
published  in  official  statements,  endorsed  time  after  time  by 
the  Khedive  himself,  is  3,500,000?.  But  putting  this  outlay  at 
4,000,000?.,  we  account  for  only  52,000,000?.  as  spent  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  during  His  Highness's  reign.  How  can  the 
difference  be  accounted  for  ?  The  panegyrists  of  the  Viceroy  are  wont 
to  meet  any  demand  of  this  kind  by  dwelling  vaguely  on  the  great 
undertakings  which  have  been  carried  out  either  directly  by  Ismail 
Pasha  or  indirectly  by  his  assistance.    Now,  I  admit  fully  that  if  it 
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could  be  shown  that  the  Viceroy  had  plunged  his  country  into  debt  in 
order  to  carry  out  productive  works,  or  even  works  that  he  believed, 
however  erroneously,  were  likely  to  benefit  the  State,  the  moral  esti- 
mate of  his  extravagance  would  be  altered  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
though  its  practical  result  might  remain  the  same.  But  what  are  the 
works  on  which  this  enormous  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure 
can  be  even  imagined  to  have  been  spent?  The  Suez  Canal  has  been 
completed.  The  Sweet  Water  Canal  has  been  constructed.  Docks 
have  been  made  at  Suez,  and  are  making  at  Alexandria.  Some  eight 
hundred  miles  of  railway  have  been  built  in  addition  to  those  already 
existing  at  the  time  of  His  Highness's  accession.  It  is  true  that  these 
new  [railroads,  unlike  those  connecting  Alexandria  with  Cairo  and 
Suez,  have  been  built  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  provide  the  vice- 
regal estates  with  access  to  the  markets ;  but  still  they  have  been 
made,  and  are  available  for  traffic.  Then  too  considerable  altera- 
tions have  been  effected  in  Cairo,  especially  in  the  Esbekieh  and 
Ismailia  quarters,  which,  though  of  doubtful  advantage  and  still  more 
doubtful  taste,  may  fairly  be  placed  under  the  category  of  public 
works.  But  with  this  the  category  is  exhausted.  No  doubt  canals 
have  been  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
present  reign  ;  but  these  works  have  not  been  constructed  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  State,  but  by  the  work  of  the  population.  Even  on  the 
railroads  the  earth  work  was  done  by  compulsory  and  unpaid  labour, 
so  that  the  actual  cost  out  of  pocket  was  comparatively  small.  The 
true  outlay  on  these  works  may  be  calculated  as  follows : 

£ 

Suez  Canal say  10,000,000 

Sweet  Water  Canal 1,000,000 

Harbour  of  Suez     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1,000,000 

Port  of  Alexandria 2,400,000 

Eight  hundred  miles  of  railway  with  rolling  stock,  at 

4,000*.  per  mile 3,200,000 

Alterations  at  Cairo            2,000,000 

Arms  and  accoutrements 2,000,000 

£21,600,000  1 
I  may  add  that  the  statement  as  to  the  charge  to  Egypt  of  the  Suez 
and  Sweet  Water  Canals  is  derived  from  M.  de  Lesseps'  declarations 
to  the  Suez  Canal  Company ;  that  the  amount  due  for  the  Port  of 
Alexandria  is  only  partly  paid  as  yet ;  and  that,  though  the  cost  per 
mile  of  the  railroads  may  seem  low  according  to  an  English  standard, 
yet  that  the  lines  in  question  are  of  a  very  rude  description,  presenting 
few  or  no  engineering  difficulties,  and  that  the  labour  was  obtained 
without  payment.  If  we  even  allow  that  this  total  may  be  fairly  raised 
to  25,000,000/.  by  miscellaneous  expenditure  of  a  more  or  less  legiti- 
mate kind,  we  still  have  the  astounding  result,  that  within  fourteen 

1  No  account  is  taken  in  this  calculation  of  the  4,000,000*.  paid  to  the  Khedive 
by  our  Government  for  his  shares  in  the  Canal. 
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years  over  a  hundred  millions  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Khedive, 
as  to  whose  disposal  no  account  ever  has  been  or,  as  I  believe,  can  be 
rendered.     Of  all  tasks  the  most  thankless  is  an  endeavour  to  unravel 
the  various  modes  in  which  money  is  muddled  away  by  extravagant 
expenditure,  bad  management,  unprofitable  speculation,  and  reckless 
borrowing.     To  do  the  Khedive  justice,  the  money  went  as  fast  as  it 
came  in  ;  and  it  is  only  since  his  position  has  become  critical,  politi- 
cally as  well  as  financially,  that  he  has  begun  to  hoard  money  for 
his  own  private  use.     Anybody  who  has  visited  Egypt  of  late  years, 
and  has  noted  the  operas  and  theatres,  the  palaces  and  gardens,  the 
unfinished  works,  the  deserted  factories,  with  which  the  country  is 
covered,  and  has  then  reflected  on  the  ruinous  manner  in  which  these 
buildings  have  been  erected,  the  incompetence,  neglect,  and  extrava- 
gance with  which  these  works  have  been  carried  on,  may  make  a  fair 
general  guess  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  country  has  been  burdened 
with  debt,  without  profit  even  to  the  author  of  all  this  waste  and  ruin.' 
There  is  no  undoing  the  past.     But  when  I  am  told  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Khedive  is  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  Egyptians,  I 
may  fairly  question  whether  any  country  in  the  world  is  likely  to  feel 
grateful  to  a  ruler  who  in  fourteen  years  has  squandered  ten  times  the 
yearly  revenue  of  the  State  upon  his  own  follies  and  caprices,  without 
having  any  return  to  show  for  it  even  in  his  own  profit  and  aggran- 
disement. 

But  the  truth  is  that  this  culpable  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  Egypt  in  respect  of  her  finances  is  only  part  and  parcef  of  the 
system  under  which  the  Viceroy  has  ruled,  or  misruled,  the  country. 
When  His  Highness  succeeded  Said  Pasha,  his  private  estates  did 
not  exceed  30,000  acres.  At  the  present  moment  the  Khedive,  in 
his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  mother  and  children,  owns  upwards 
of  1 ,000,000  acres — that  is,  fully  one-fifth  of  the  whole  cultivable  soil 
of  Egypt.  This  extraordinary  accumulation  of  property  has  been 
effected  in  little  over  a  dozen  years.  Egypt,  in  proportion  to  her 
cultivated  acreage,  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  one  in  which  property  in  the  soil  is  held  by 
the  largest  number  of  petty  proprietors  in  proportion  to  population. 
This  subdivision  of  the  land  is  due  partly  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  partly  to  the  instincts  of  the  race,  still  more  to  the  condi- 
tions of  Egyptian  cultivation.  But,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
passion  for  land  is  universal.  The  fellaheen  are,  and  have  been  from 
time  immemorial,  a  race  of  peasant  farmers.  Large  properties  are 
the  rare  exception,  and  such  a  transfer  of  proprietorship  as  is  involved 
in  the  accumulation  of  one-fifth  of  the  cultivable  soil  into  the  hands 
of  one  landowner  in  the  course  of  a  little  over  a  dozen  years  could 
not  have  been  effected  without  grave  disturbance  and  detriment 
to  public  interests,  even  if  it  had  been  brought  about  simply  and  solely 
by  the  action  of  economical  causes. 
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To  say,  however,  that  the  transfer  of  this  enormous  area  of  land 
was  not  effected  with  the  free  will  and  consent  of  both  parties  is  only 
to   assert  a  truism.     The  great  bulk  of  this  land  belonged  to  the 
fellaheen.     The  instinct  of  proprietorship  is  so  strong  in  the  fellah, 
that  nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity  will,  as  a  rule,  induce  him  to 
part  with  his  fields,  and  to  sink  thereby  from  the  position  of  a  farmer 
to  that  of  a  labourer.     On  the  other  hand  the  Khedive,  in  the  absence 
of  any  legal  tribunals  to  which  the  native  can  appeal  for  protection, 
has  virtually  almost    unrestricted  power  of  driving  any  bargain  or 
dictating  any  terms  he  may  think  fit.     Given  these  conditions,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  form  an  impression  as  to  the  modes  by  which  a  million 
of  acres  belonging  to  the  peasantry  have  been  annexed  to  the  vice- 
regal estates.     I  am   concerned,  however,  with  accomplished   facts 
rather  than  with  the  process  by  which  they  have  been  brought  about ; 
and  the  economical  objections  to  this  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  would  be  equally  weighty  if 
it  could  be  shown  to  have  been  brought  about  by  free  sale  and  barter. 
According  to  the  common  calculation  as  to  the  proportion  between 
land  and  population  in  Egypt,  I  am  not  beyond  the  mark  in  saying 
that,  as  the  immediate  result  of  this  huge  transfer  of  property,  little 
short  of  a  million  persons  have  had  their  homes  destroyed,  their  lands 
taken  from  them,  their  position  in  life  altered,  in  their  own  persons  or 
in  those  of  the  heads  of  their  families,  from  that  of  peasant  proprietors 
to  that  of  day  labourers.     In  a  country  such  as  Egypt,  where  there  is 
no  trade  but  that  of  agriculture,  the  peasant  clings  to  the  soil  with  a 
tenacity  like  that  of  the  mussel  to  the  rock ;  and,  without  being  a 
sentimentalist,  it  is  impossible  not  to  deplore  the  widespread  misery 
caused  by  these  wholesale  evictions.     All  reforms,  it  may  be  said,  are 
attended  with  suffering  to  individuals ;  but  the  Khedive's  passion  fof 
accumulating  land  has  not  even  the  justification  of  being  dictated  byf 
economical  considerations.     On  the  contrary,  such  an  accumulation  is 
of  necessity  detrimental  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.     Egypt  is 
not  a  country  where  high  farming,  costly  machinery,  and  the  outlay  of 
capital  are  required  to  make  the  earth  yield  forth  her  increase.     Hand 
labour  and  constant  supervision  of  the  water  supply  are  all  that  are 
wanted.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  system,  under  which  small 
plots  of  ground  are  tilled  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  will  in  Egypt 
prove  more  profitable  than  a  system  under  which  large  farms  are 
cultivated  by  hired  labour.     Even  under  good  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment the  estates  of  well-to-do  landowners  produce  one-third  less  per 
acre  than  those  of  the  fellaheen,  who  employ  no  labour  but  their  own. 
Even,  therefore,  if  the  Khedive  had  simply  purchased  at  fair  prices 
the  lands  he  has  taken,  and  had  then  cultivated  them  intelligently 
with  free  labour,  there  must  inevitably  have  been  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
revenue,  on  account  of  the  decreased  productiveness  of  the  land  when 
tilled  by  hired  labourers  in  lieu  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.     Intelligence, 
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however,  is  the  last  term  which  can  be  applied  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Khedive  has  administered  his  colossal  estates.  The  same 
restless  greed  of  power  which  led  him  to  conceive  the  ambition  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  led  him  also  to  conceive 
the  even  wilder  idea  of  farming  his  own  estates  from  his  own  palace. 
It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  Ismail  Pasha  has  been  his  own  bailiff, 
his  own  agent,  and  his  own  steward.  It  was  the  boast  of  Louis  XTV. 
that  not  a  cannon  could  be  fired  in  Europe  without  his  permission. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  ambition  of  Ismail  Pasha,  that  not  a  blade 
of  grass  should  grow  in  Egypt  without  his  permission. 

The  attempt  to  administer  personally  an  enormous  estate  from 
Cairo,  while  at  the  same  time  the  administrator  was  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  state  and  was  harassed  with  never-ending  financial 
complications,  was  carried  out  with  the  results  that  might  have  been 
foreseen.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  gigantic  agricultural  specu- 
lations in  which  the  Khedive  has  embarked  have  resulted  in  a  disas- 
trous failure.  The  proof  of  this  is  accessible  to  all  the  world.  The 
Daira,  as  the  private  domain  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  family  is  called, 
consists  of  the  picked  land  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  of  the 
land  in  which  the  soil  is  the  richest,  the  irrigation  most  perfect,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  cost  of  culture  least  onerous.  Now  we  learn 
from  the  arrangement  concluded  this  year  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Daira  debt,  that  434,000  acres  are  mortgaged  to  the  creditors  of  the 
Viceroy.  Of  these  mortgaged  lands  344,000  acres  are  situated  in 
Upper  Egypt,  the  remainder  in  the  Delta.  The  former  are  at  least 
equal  in  fertility  and  productive  power  to  the  latter,  as  in  the  upper 
province  both  cotton  and  sugar  are  grown,  while  in  the  lower  province 
the  land  is  only  cultivated  for  cotton.  Thus,  as  the  land  tax  is,  on 
principle,  proportioned  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  hypo- 
thecated lands  in  Upper  Egypt  ought  to  contribute  to  the  payment 
of  the  land  tax  on  the  same  scale,  to  say  the  least,  as  those  owned  by 
the  fellaheen  in  the  Delta.  But  the  arrangement  in  question  esti- 
mates the  land  tax  paid  on  the  340,000  mortgaged  acres  in  Upper 
Egypt  as  only  amounting  to  150,000£.  Now  Mr.  Cave,  in  his  report, 
estimates  the  total  amount  of  tax-paying  land  in  Egypt  as  4,805,107 
acres,  and  the  total  land  tax  as  4,305,1312.  This  fact  alone  proves 
that  the  wholesale  transfer  of  land,  by  which  the  viceregal  domain  has 
risen  from  thirty  thousand  acres  in  1863  to  over  a  million  in  1877, 
has  not  been  profitable  to  the  State. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  state  of  things  under  which  the  land  of 
Egypt  is  being  transferred  from  the  ownership  of  the  fellaheen  to 
that  of  the  Viceroy  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  despotic  system 
under  which  Egypt  is  ruled.  My  answer  is  that  though  a  conse- 
quence it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  Ismail  Pasha  should  not  have  been 
content  to  follow  the  example  of  his   predecessors,  and  leave  the 
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fellaheen  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  lands.  What 
causes  the  misery  of  Egypt  is  not  that  it  is  ruled  by  an  autocrat,  but 
that — by  a  combination  unparalleled,  in  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any 
other  Oriental  country — the  autocrat  is  also  a  monster  landowner, 
trader,  and  speculator  on  his  own  private  account.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Khedive  has  pretty  well  monopolised  the  whole  native  in- 
dustry of  Egypt.  Being  an  unintelligent  trader,  his  policy  has  been 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  all  private  and  independent  enterprise  to 
the  supposed  advantage  of  his  own  virtual  monopolies,  while  even 
these  very  monopolies  have  been  conducted  on  a  system  incon- 
sistent with  the  possibility  of  a  successful  issue. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Khedive  has  carried  on  his  trade  as 
landowner  cannot  be  too  clearly  impressed  on  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  Egyptian  affairs.  The  corvee  system  has  flourished  in 
Egypt  during  the  present  reign  with  a  severity  probably  unknown 
since  the  days  when  the  Pyramids  were  built.  What  the  fellaheen 
complain  of  is  not  the  system,  but  its  recent  development.  For 
eight  thousand  years  works  of  public  utility  have  been  constructed  in 
Egypt  by  forced  labour.  The  system  may  be,  and  I  think  is,  a  bad 
one ;  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  country ;  and 
undoubtedly,  if  the  fellaheen  were  called  upon  to  say  whether  they 
would  sooner  contribute  their  share  to  the  cost  of  constructing  roads 
or  canals  in  labour  or  in  money,  they  would  choose  the  former. 
Nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  Oriental  ideas  in  the  private 
estate  of  the  sovereign  being  placed  in  the  category  of  public  works 
which  have  to  be  cultivated  at  the  public  cost,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
unpaid  labour.  So  long  as  the  Khedive's  domain,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
predecessors,  consisted  of  a  few  thousand  acres,  there  was  no  griev- 
ance, according  to  Egyptian  notions,  in  his  farms  being  cultivated 
by  corvees.  The  hardship  arose  when  from  a  country  proprietor  he 
became  a  gigantic  trader  in  land,  when  his  acres  were  numbered  not 
by  thousands  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  corvfo  system,  as  it 
was  known  in  Europe  in  former  days,  bears  but  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  system  of  labour  now  in  force  in  Egypt.  Those  who  wish  to 
understand  how  the  system  is  worked  in  practice  have  only  to  consult 
the  narratives  of  all  recent  European  travellers  upon  the  Nile.  We 
have  all  read  how,  whenever  labour  is  required  on  the  Viceroy's 
estates,  orders  are  sent  down  to  the  authorities  of  a  district  to  send  up 
so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  fellahs  at  a  moment's  notice.  Some- 
how or  other  the  tale  of  labourers  are  collected.  They  have  to  travel 
at  their  own  cost,  with  their  camels,  often  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
their  place  of  destination.  There  they  are  kept,  working  under  com- 
pulsion by  the  use  of  the  stick,  until  such  time  as  their  task  is 
finished,  or  new  gangs  of  impressed  labourers  are  brought  up  to  fill 
their  places.  They  receive  no  pay.  They  have  no  certainty  how 
Vol.  IT.— No.  10.  3  N 
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long  their  services  may  be  required.  They  have  no  right  to,  insist  upon 
being  allowed  to  go  home,  even  if  their  task  is  accomplished.  Nor 
have  they  any  assurance  that  when  they  have  been  dismissed  they  will 
be  free  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their  own  fields.  No  more  forcible 
description  of  the  corvSe  system  could  be  required  than  that  given  ia 
the  pages  of  Mr.  McCoan's  Egypt  as  it  is.  In  this  book,  which,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  official  panegyric  of  the  Khedive's  rigime,  it  id 
distinctly  admitted  that  the  viceregal  estates  have  been  cultivated 
by  two  classes  of  labourers—*  one  who  have  worked  without  any  pro-* 
mise  of  pay,  the  other  who  have  been  promised  pay  and  have  never 
received  it. 

There  is  this  additional  hardship  about  the  aorvie  as  now  applied 
in  Egypt— that  the  fellah  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  task  just  when  the 
call  falls  heaviest  on  him.  In  the  days  of  Ismail  Pasha's  predecessors, 
the  fellah  was  sure  he  would  not  be  called  on  to  work  on  roads  or 
canals  at  sowing  or  harvest  time.  It  was  his  ruler's  own  interest  that 
labour  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  land  when  it  was  most  needed. 
But  of  late  years  the  interests  of  the  Khedive  as  the  great  landowner 
of  the- country  have  clashed  with  those  of  the  fellaheen.  The  vice- 
regal fields  need  labour  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  bondsmen ; 
and  therefore  they  are  liable  to  be  taken  away  to  work  for  their  master 
at  the  very  moment  when  absence  from  home  involves  the  loss  of  their 
year's  toil.  When  they  are  working  for  the  Khedive,  without  payy 
they  have  either  to  hire  labour  to  till  their  fields  and  gather  their  crops 
in  their  absence,  or  else  they  have  to  leave  their  land  to  look  after 
itself.  The  very  fact  of  their  absence  from  home  makes  labour 
scarce  in  their  own  localities,  and  as  a  rule,  when  a  village  is  subjected 
to  a  corvte,  the  lands  of  the  fellahs  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  Indeed,  no 
small  portion  of  the  lands  which  now  form  part  of  the  Daira  have 
probably  been  obtained  by  the  indirect  operation  of  the  \CorvSe  system. 
The  fellah,  being  unable  to  till  his  own  fields  owing  to  his  absence  on 
the  viceregal  estates,  has  been  unable  to  pay  the  taxes ;  and  finally 
he  has  been  thankful  to  part  with  his  lands  in  order  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  exactions  with  which  he  was  crushed  to  the  ground.  As 
to  the  actual  amount  of  labour  exacted  annually  from  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Egypt,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  exact  data.  Common  sense 
shows  that  as  the  enormous  estates  of  the  Viceroy  are  tilled,  his  facto- 
ries worked,  and  his  various  industrial  enterprises  carried  on  by  corviSy 
the  amount,  of  labour  which  is  thus  taken  away  from  its  legitimate 
employment  must  involve  a  very  serious  diminution  of  the  producing 
power  of  the  country.  But  the  indirect  effect  of  the  system  is  even, 
more  disastrous  than  its  direct  influence.  Every  fellah  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  knows  that  he  may  be  taken 
from  his  work  at  any  moment,  and  see  the  fruit  of  his  toil  wasted. 
The  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  incitement  for  industry  beyond 
that  required  to  provide  for  dear  life,  no  encouragement  to  embark 
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capital  in  experiments,  no  inducement  to  do  anything  with  money 
earned  except  to  hide  it  out  of  sight  and  out  of  knowledge.  For  want 
of  security  the  culture  of  the  land,  which  is  the  one  staple  trade  of 
Egypt,  cannot  make  the  progress  which  it  ought  to  do.  Given 
security  that  he  would  be  left  to  till  his  own  fields  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  own  labour  after  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  the  fellah 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  fully  twice  the  amount  he  is  assessed 
in,  and  which  the  State  actually  derives  from  his  labours. 

Ruinous  as  this  corvSe  system  is  to  the  labourer,  it  does  not  even 
benefit  the  Khedive.  I  have  shown  how  inadequate  the  return  from 
the  viceregal  estates  is;  and  this  inadequacy  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  wretched  character  of  the  labour  employed  on  his 
estates.  That  unpaid  labour  is  always  unprofitable  is  a  maxim  of 
political  economy.  The  one  idea  of  the  fellah  under  the  wrote  is 
naturally  to  do  as  little  as  he  possibly  can,  consistently  with  avoiding 
punishment ;  and  no  taskmaster  can  make  men  work  with  a  will  who 
have  no  heart  in  their  work,  no  possible  motive  for  care  or  energy. 
The  work  done  under  the  stick  is  systematically  scamped.  To  say 
that  the  fellah  will  only  work  when  he  is  driven  like  a  beast  of 
burden  is  a  simple  absurdity.  After  the  corvie  system  was  put  down 
in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal — thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Egypt's  one  great  statesman — the  company  found  that  by  paying  the 
fellahs  fair  wages  they  got  the  work  done  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the 
long  run  than  when  they  had  labour  supplied  for  nothing  under  com- 
pulsion. 

Another  burden,  which  is  scarcely  less  onerous  to  the  fellaheen 
than  that  caused  by  the  corvies  imposed  for  the  culture  of  the  viceregal 
estates,  is  the  system  of  demanding  payment  for  taxes  in  advance. 
However  heavy  the  imposts  might  be,  the  peasant  farmer  would  have 
a  certainty  of  making  a  livelihood  if  he  knew  that  he  would  only  be 
called  upon  to  pay  at  fixed  and  stated  periods.  In  former  reigns  the 
taxes  were  always  collected  after  the  wheat  and  maize  or  cotton 
harvests.  Nowadays,  the  fellah  is  constantly  summoned  to  pay  his 
taxes  [six  months  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  wheat  harvest 
is  gathered  in,  and  when  he  could  meet  the  demand  with  ease.  He 
has  no  money  laid  by  to  meet  the  call;  his  crops  are  still  under 
the  ground.  The  orders  of  the  government  are  imperative ;  the 
local  officials  have  no  choice  except  to  provide  by  hook  or  by 
crook  the  sum  required  of  the  district;  and  the  peasant  is  compelled 
to  find  the  money  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  land.  He  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  have  recourse  to  money-lenders;  and  as  the  rate 
of  interest  paid  for  such  advances  is  from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  a 
month,  the  loss  is  ruinous.  For  instance,  a  peasant  who  had  to 
borrow  two  pounds  to  pay  his  taxes  six  months  in  advance  would  have 
to  pay  some  fifteen  shillings  for  the  accommodation.  When  the 
wheat  harvest  was  gathered  in,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  be  called 
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upon  to  pay  in  advance  once  more,  in  anticipation  of  his  cotton  crop. 
The  loan  would  have  to  be  renewed  at  increased  interest ;  and  yet 
such  is  the  marvellous  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  as  a  rule  the  original 
loan  and  interest  are  repaid  in  the  end.  But  the  net  result  is 
that,  without  any  advantage  to  himself  or  any  profit  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  peasant  has  had  to  pay,  in  addition  to  his  taxes,  a  bonus 
of  some  75  per  cent,  of  their  amount.  A  greater  waste  of  productive 
power,  a  more  profitless  tax  on  labour,  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Indeed,  given  the  conditions  of  the  fellah's  existence,  the  system  of 
demanding  payment  of  taxes  in  advance  is  so  manifestly  detrimental 
to  the  country,  that  it  would  never  be  resorted  to,  except  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  necessity,  by  any  ruler  whose  interests,  how- 
ever selfish  his  motives  might  be,  were  identical  with  those  of  his . 
subjects.  The  radical  misfortune  of  the  present  rSgime  is  that  the 
Khedive,  as  a  farmer  and  trader  in  agricultural  produce  on  a  colossal 
scale,  has  interests  of  his  own,  independent  of,  if  not  inconsistent 
with,  those  of  the  people  over  whom  he  rules.  The  complication 
of  the  Khedive's  position  as  autocratic  ruler  with  his  position  as  trader 
and  speculator  may  be  said  to  be  fans  et  origo  mali  in  respect  of 
almost  all  the  exceptional  burdens  with  which  Egypt  has  been  crushed 
throughout  his  reign. 

Thus  the  first  thing  needful  is  to  stop  this  anomaly  of  the  des- 
potic ruler  of  an  industrial  country  being  also  the  monopoliser  of  its 
principal  industry.  So  long  as  this  anomaly  continues  to  exist,  fresh 
abuses  must  arise.  Now  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  revolutionary 
cure  in  order  to  cauterise  the  cancer  which  is  undermining  the  vitality 
of  Egypt  as  it  is.  The  past  cannot  be  undone.  The  quod  fieri  non 
debet  factum  valet  applies  to  the  case  in  point.  Whatever  may  be 
the  origin  of  his  proprietorship,  the  Khedive  is  now  the  legal  owner  of 
one-fifth  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt ;  and  he  could  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  his  lands  as  a  proprietor  without  a  violation  of  his  in- 
dependence. But  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  the  Khedive  should  not  give  up  the  impracticable  attempt  to 
cultivate  his  own  lands  on  his  own  account,  and  reinstate  the  fellahs 
who  have  parted  with  their  lands,  not  as  proprietors,  but  as  tenants. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove  to  the  Khedive  that  his  lands,  let  out  to 
farmers  to  cultivate  for  themselves  at  a  fixed  rental,  would  bring  in  a 
far  larger  profit  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  country,  while  the  change 
would  obviate  the  ruinous  necessity  of  cultivating  the  viceregal 
estates  by  forced  labour,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  those  estates, 
but  of  the  whole  agricultural  industry  of  Egypt. 

There  is,  or  at  any  rate  there  need  be,  no  difficulty  about  bringing 
home  the  force  of  these  obvious  economic  truths  to  the  perception  of 
the  Egyptian  government.  The  controllers  of  the  debt  appointed 
under  the  Goschen  and  Joubert  scheme  would  be  only  discharging 
their  proper  functions  in  impressing  on  His  Highness  the  damage 
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inflicted  on  the  resources  and  productive  powers  of  the  country  by 
the  vicious  system  under  which  the  labour  of  the  fellahs  is  diverted 
from  its  normal  and  legitimate  course.  The  controllership  was  es- 
tablished not  only  to  see  that  the  moneys  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
the  public  debt  were  duly  received  and  appropriated,  but  to  protect 
the  revenue  from  abuses  and  exactions.  It  might  have  been,  and 
indeed  was,  said  beforehand  that  the  controllers  would  have  no  power 
to  exert  their  authority.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  this 
is  a  delusion,  and  that  their  authority,  however  open  it  may  be  to 
theoretical  objections,  is  in  reality  recognised  and  admitted.  The 
truth  is  that  the  controllers  have  a  power  in  their  hands  whose  in- 
fluence with  the  Khedive  cannot  well  be  overrated.  If  scandals  are 
brought  to  their  knowledge,  they  have  the  means  of  making  these 
scandals  public.  Now  the  dread  of  publicity  is  the  one  practical 
check  on  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  such  as  that  wielded  by 
the  Viceroy.  Already  the  presence  of  these  European  advisers  has 
put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  system  of  borrowing  under  which  the  ex- 
travagant debt  of  Egypt  has  been  contracted ;  and  the  same  influence 
which  has  restrained  the  accumulation  of  the  debt  might  be  exerted, 
without  any  change  in  the  relations  between  the  Khedive  and  his 
subjects,'  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  one 
single  individual  who  is  also  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  country. 

No  doubt,  the  European  advisers  of  the  Khedive,  whether  they 
are  called  controllers  or  ministers,  can  only  lay  down  certain  general 
principles  of  administration,  and  cannot  see  to  their  application  in 
individual  cases,  unless  they  are  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
the  country.  But  this  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  a  reform 
which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  existing  institutions  of  Egypt. 
The  reformed  tribunals  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  lifelong 
exertions  of  Nubar  Pasha  are  now  an  established  fact.  It  is  true 
that  the  competence  of  these  tribunals  extends  only  to  cases  in 
which  an  European  is  a  party  to  the  suit.  But,  according  to  the 
original  conception  of  these  courts,  their  authority  was  to  have 
extended  to  suits  between  the  natives  themselves  and  between  natives 
and  the  government.  That  this  was  the  intention  of  their  author 
may  be  seen  from  all  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  between 
Nubar  Pasha  and  the  European  governments  on  the  subject  of  the 
capitulations.  Why  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
it  would  be  beyond  my  present  scope  to  discuss.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  courts  in  question  have  already  commended  themselves  to 
public  favour  not  only  amongst  foreigners,  but  amongst  the  natives, 
and  that  the  extension  of  their  authority  to  native  suitors  would  be 
welcomed  with  general  satisfaction.  Once  give  the  fellah  power 
of  appeal  to  an  independent  tribunal,  acquainted  as  these  courts 
now  are  with  the  customs,  traditions,  and  usages  of  the  country, 
and  he  would  have  a  protection  against  exactions  and  oppression 
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which  would  be  more  valuable  to  him  than  any  number  of  edicts  or 
decrees. 

Thus,  by  substituting  the  free  labour  of  tenants  on  the  viceregal 
estates  for  the  corv&e  system,  by  the  due  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
controllers  of  the  debt,  and  by  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
formed tribunals,  the  administration  of  Egypt  would  be  placed  upon 
a  footing  in  which  the  '  sound,  honest,  and  economical  principles.9 
recommended  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Cave's 
mission  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  application.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  these  reforms  which  militates  with  the  established 
institutions  of  the  country,  or  is  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
of  the  Viceroy.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  no  permanent  reform 
can  be  effected  so  long  as  this  independence  is  left  unimpaired.  The 
assertion  is  plausible  enough ;  but  after  all,  to  use  a  homely  proverb, 
4  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,'  and,  considering  how 
much  good  has  been  already  effected  by  the  introduction  of  European 
controllers  and  tribunals,  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  an  extension  of  the 
same  principles  cannot  be  productive  of  still  further  good  in  as  far  as 
Egypt  herself  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  assert  that  these  reforms,  even  if  successfully  carried  out, 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  England's  interests  in  Egypt.  I  see 
no  cause  to  change  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed  in  these 
pages,  that  England,  for  her  own  welfare's  sake,  requires  a  more 
direct  and  absolute  control  over  Egypt  than  she  can  acquire  by 
cooperating  in  any  system  of  international  supervision.  And  I  repeat 
again  that  the  plight  of  the  fellahs  under  the  existing  system  of 
government  is  such  that  they  would  gladly  welcome  the  imposition  of 
any  foreign  rule,  so  long  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a  removal  of  the 
special  and  exceptional  sufferings  which  they  have  undergone  since 
the  Khedive  conceived  the  unfortunate  idea  of  making  himself  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  and  farming  it  directly  by  forced 
labour.  But  if  the  responsibility  of  any  possible  addition  to  our 
Empire  is  deemed  too  heavy  for  our  strength,  if  England  is  unwilling 
to  take  the  steps  required  to  place  her  route  to  India  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident,  then  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  use  our 
influence  to  save  Egypt  from  a  vicious  system  of  administration 
which,  if  persevered  in,  must  lead  to  ultimate  ruin,  and  thus  give 
occasion  for  intervention  on  the  part  of  other  Powers. 

For  this  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Egypt  is  a  country 
which  cannot  be  left  to  manage  or  mismanage  her  own  affairs. 
Though  the  interests  of  England  in  the  Delta  far  exceed  those  of  all 
the  continental  powers,  yet  France,  Italy,  Germany,  not  to  mention 
Russia,  have  all  interests  of  their  own  which  they  cannot  submit  to 
see  jeopardised  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  abuses  which  under  the 
present  reign  have  brought  Egypt  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
force  of  circumstances  is  developing  more  and  more  the  power  of  the 
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international  supervision  to  which  the  Khedive  is  already  subjected 
in  reality,  if  not  in  name.  Now,  though  this  international  super- 
vision is  an  immense  improvement  upon  the  uncontrolled  license 
of  power  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Viceroy,  it  is  open  to  very  grave 
objections.  There  may  be  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors, 
but  there  is  never  energy  of  action.  The  authority  of  the  super- 
vision is  and  must  be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  exercised  by 
the  representatives  of  different  nations  with  mutual  jealousies  and 
conflicting  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stronger  the  inter- 
national element  becomes  in  its  corporate  capacity,  the  weaker  is  the 
absolute  power  of  any  one  of  its  component  parts.  Such  a  state 
of  things  is  obviously  detrimental  to  English  interests.  Our  govern- 
ment has  protested  with  reason  against  any  proposal  to  place  the 
neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal  under  an  international  guarantee,  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  could  not  afford  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  Canal  closed  to  our  ships.  But  in  order  to  secure 
our  hold  on  the  Canal  our  authority  must  be  dominant  at  Cairo ; 
and  dominant  it  must  cease  to  be  if  the  international  element  should 
obtain  a  permanent  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Khedive.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Khedive  would  not  be  un willing  to  exchange 
the  supervision  of  a  junta  for  that  of  England;  and  in  the  existing 
state  of  Europe  no  opposition  would  be  offered  to  our  exerting  a 
control  over  Egypt  manifestly  justified  by  our  interest  and  stake 
in  the  country.  But  this  exceptional  state  of  things  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  last  much  longer. 

Meanwhile  the  course  of  events  is  rapidly  urging  on  the  necessity 
for  decisive  action.  With  the  fall  of  Kars  the  fate  of  Armenia,  if 
not  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  sealed ;  and  if  once  Russia,  as  now  seems 
likely,  annexes  Armenia  and  secures  a  free  passage  through  the  Dar- 
danelles for  her  ships  of  war,  she  will,  through  the  command  of 
Syria  and  of  the  Levant,. exercise  an  influence  over  Egypt  incon- 
sistent with  the  supremacy  we  have  enjoyed  there  of  late  years. 
Under  these  circumstances  those  who  hold  with  me  that  the  defence 
of  our  Indian  Empire  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  England,  and 
that  the  command  of  the  Isthmus  is  essential  to  that  defence,  cannot 
but  look  with  anxiety  for  some  sign  that  England  is  prepared  to 
assert  her  supremacy  in  Egypt.  All  we  want  is  a  sign,  but  that 
sign  must  be  given  shortly  if  it  is  to  be  given  with  success. 

Edward  Dicey. 
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THE    POOR    OF  INDIA. 

Nothing  has  been  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  recent  inquiries 
into  the  history  and  treatment  of  pauperism  in  European  countries  * 
than  the  unconscious  influence  exercised  by  national  peculiarities  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  relief.  Thus  in  Italy  the  power  of  the  Church 
has  brought  about  the  experiment  of  alms-giving  pure  and  simple,  on 
a  scale  now  unknown  in  other  countries.  In  Russia  the  abundance 
of  waste  land  and  the  communistic  organisation  of  the  peasantry 
are  natural  safeguards  against  starvation,  and  so  in  great  measure 
exempt  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  from  the  necessity  of  systematic 
action  against  pauperism.  The  French  having  failed,  after  the  great 
Revolution,  in  an  attempt  to  reorganise  existing  sources  of  relief  on 
first  principles,  have  given  a  fresh  proof  of  the  national  gift  of 
logical  order  by  knitting  together  into  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive whole  the  scattered  and  various  charities  of  their  country.  The 
system  of  relieving  the  poor  in  the  German  Empire,  in  common  with 
many  other  institutions,  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  transition  or  deve- 
lopment ;  but  in  the  typical  instance  of  Elberfeld  the  minute  and 
pertinacious  research  which  has  done  such  good  service  in  the  field  of 
science,  is  carried  with  great  success  into  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  relief.  With  us,  it  may  be  that  a  hereditary  repugnance 
to  the  name  even  of  inquisitorial  inquiry,  or  perhaps  an  undefined 
distrust  of  artificial  uniformity,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
repressive  rather  than  the  preventive  principle  in  dealing  with 
pauperism.  Whilst  other  countries  fence  round  their  charitable 
funds  by  a  fine  network  of  watchfulness,  we  try  to  guard  against 
impostors  by  requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  painful  ordeal  of  work- 
house life.  It  would  probably  be  too  late  to  reconstruct  our  system* 
now,  even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  greater  finish  and  symmetry  of 
the  best  continental  models  so  outweighed  the  risk  of  over-inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  poorer  classes  as  to  justify  radical  changes. 
But  no  nation  less  than  England  can  afford  to  disregard  the  teachings 
of  various  political  and  social  development ;  for  even  if  she  should  find 

1  Poor  Laws  in  Foreign  Countries.  Reports  communicated  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  by  H.  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  With  Introductory 
Remarks  by  Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.,  Lccal  Government  Inspector.    1875. 
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no  immediate  opportunity  of  profiting  by  them  at  home,  she  remains 
none  the  less  responsible  for  the  right  guidance  of  affiliated  peoples, 
living  under  almost  every  conceivable  combination  of  circumstances 
to  which  administrative  experience  can  apply. 

In  India,  for  instance,  she  controls  the  destinies  of  an  Empire 
which,  possessing  neither  poor  laws  nor  quasi  public  institutions  to 
take  their  place,  might  easily  be  made  to  wear  the  tempting  appear- 
ance of  a  tabula  rasa  for  philosophical  experiments.  So  far  the 
Indian  Governments  have  been  glad  enough  to  find  that  one  at  least 
of  the  problems  which  exercise  statesmen  has  not  passed  beyond  the 
passive  stage  ;  and,  except  in  seasons  of  emergency,  there  has  been 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  to  stir  English  opinion.  But 
some  dangers  lurk  among  the  numerous  and  manifest  advantages 
which  must  follow  the  slowly  growing  rapprocJiement  between  the 
sovereign  country  and  its  dependency,  and  of  late  years  signs  have  not 
been  wanting  that  the  wholesome  doubts,  and  sometimes  formal  diffi- 
culties, of  official  reformers  may  be  alike  carried  away  in  an  occasional 
rush  of  generous  but  uninstructed  impulse.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
premature  to  promote  discussion  of  a  question  which  may  otherwise 
some  day  demand  settlement,  irrespectively  of  economic  considerations, 
and  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  deliberate  counsel.  And  it  is 
all  the  more  necessary  to  seek  information  because  materials  for  forming 
an  opinion  are  not  available  in  a  collected  form  even  in  the  official 
literature  of  the  country.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
portion paupers — that  is  to  say,  persons  dependent  on  charity  for  their 
support — bear  to  the  general  population;  for  although  of  late  years  the 
peoples  of  India  have  been  very  elaborately  numbered  and  classified, 
the  results  show  all  the  imperfections  and  points  of  variance  to  be 
anticipated  from  statistics  collected,  not  as  in  England  by  a  permanent 
department,  guiding  its  steps  in  accordance  with  an  accumulated  body 
of  tradition,  but  by  the  constantly  changing  executive  of  nine  different 
Governments,  controlled  at  a  distance  by  the  no  less  shifting  per* 
sound  of  an  overworked  central  office. 

It  would  therefore  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  any  enumera- 
tion of  paupers  for  the  whole  of  even  British  India.  We  may,  how- 
ever get  an  idea  of  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  population 
from  some  of  the  census  reports.  Thus  from  the  Madras  report  of 
1874  it  appears  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions,  there 
were  only  103,778  persons  classed  as  dependent  on  the  community 
for  support,  or  not  quite  one  in  every  three  hundred.  Many  of  these 
are  religious  mendicants,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion  are  blind, 
lepers,  or  cripples.  So  that  the  residuum  of  ordinary  paupers — that  is 
to  say,  persons  not  naturally  incapacitated  for  labour,  but  unable  or 
disinclined  to  get  work — must  be  very  small.  In  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  Madras  city,  comprising  397,555  souls,  we  find,  as  might  be 
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expected,  a  larger  proportion  of  persons  living  by  charity  than  in  the 
province  generally.  .  The  number  of  beggars  is  returned  at  3^>74,  or 
nearly  1  per  cent.,  but  the  number  of  blind,  lepers,  insane,  deaf 
and  dumb,  is  3,308,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  belong-  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  depend  on  charity.  Thus  it  would  se6m  that  in 
this  favoured  province,  whether  owing  to  its  comparatively  equable 
climate,  its  secluded  position,  and  its  orderly  population,  or  to  other 
causes,  pauperism  is  almost  unknown  in  the  country,  and  is  not  very 
prevalent  even  in  the  towns. 

The  North-west  Provinces,  as  we  still  call  them,  because  they 
were  once  to  the  north-west  of  our  other  possessions,  have  had  their 
fate  differently  shaped  by  circumstances.  Here  a  drier  soil,  a  more 
exacting  and  yet  more  bracing  climate,  and  a  position  of  greater  stir 
and  excitement,  combine  both  to  imbue  the  population  with  a  com- 
paratively restless  spirit,  and  to  sharpen  the  struggle  for  life.  There- 
fore, as  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  paupers  is  higher  than 
in  Madras.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  a  population  slightly  exceeding 
thirty  millions,  rather  more  than  half  a  million,  or  540,013,  were 
recorded  as  dependent  on  the  community  for  support.  The  percen- 
tage of  the  whole  population  would  thus  be  about  1*7  ; 2  but  as 
479,015  of  the  540,013  are  returned  as  '  beggars,'  and  nearly  200,000 
persons  are  set  down  as  religious  beggars,  the  number  of  paupers 
proper  did  not  probably  exceed  300,000,  or  one  per  cent,  of  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty  millions. 

In  Bombay  8  the  proportion  of  paupers  is  higher,  being  swelled 
by  the  great  numbers  so  classed  in  Bombay  city ;  out  of  a  population 
of  644,405  souls,  65,700,  or  over  10  per  cent.,  are  returned  as  paupers. 
.  Probably  this  classification  is  due  rather  to  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
compiler  than  to  actual  prevalence  of  poverty,  for  the  rate  of  daily 
wages  in  Bombay  is  twice  as  high  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  correspondingly  dear.  The  infirm  and  sickly 
are  therefore  not  likely  to  seek  a  refuge  there  ;  and  the  condition  of 
the  working  population  must  be  as  secure  as  is  usually  the  case  under 
similar  circumstances.  A  normally  dear  market  for  provisions  is  up 
to  a  certain  point  insured  against  the  fluctuations  of  the  harvests ;  and 
where  wages  have  accommodated  themselves  to  it,  the  labouring  classes 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  count  not  only  on  a  steady 
balance  between  their  means  and  their  expenditure,  but  also  on  the 
comparatively  substantial  value  of  any  margin  which  they  can  establish 
between  the  two.     Not  improbably,  therefore,  most  of  the  so-called 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  census  report  of  1865,  as  the  more  recent 
returns  of  1873  include  adult  males  only  in  the  *  occupation '  tables.  But  the  results 
are  very  similar  to  those  cited,  for  out  of  10,352,592  males  over  15  years  of  age 
172,645  only,  or  about  1*66  per  cent.,  are  returned  as  'persons  supported  by  the 
community,  and  of  no  specified  occupation ; '  but  this  number  includes  '  mimios, 
"•almanac-makers,'  'jesters,'  and  the  like. 

■Census,  1875.  ■» 
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paupers  in  Bombay  oity  were  really  persons  living  by  labour  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  therefore  properly  returnable  as  day-labourers.  Exclud- 
ing Bombay  city  from  both  sides  of  the  account,  we  have  a  population 
of  something  over  fifteen  and  a  half  millions,  of  which  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  abont  1*6  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  paupers. 
This  is  not  very  far  from  the  results  for  the  North-west  Provinces. 

It  would  be  unnecessarily  tedious  to  quote  further  returns,  for  the 
above  figures  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  sample  for  the  whole  of 
India ;  and,  leaving  out  Bombay  city,  they  give  a  result  which  might 
fairly  be  called  extraordinary,  even  if  India  were  as  rich,  as  she  is 
in  fact  wanting,  in  the  ordinary  remedies  for  poverty.  In  a  wealthy 
eountry  like  England  the  percentage  of  persons  dependent  on  public 
relief  is  about  3-60,  and  this  of  course  does  not  include  the  large 
numbers  who  live  on  private  charity.  Probably,  if  they  were  taken 
into  account,  the  number  of  paupers  in  England  would  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  standard  of  Belgium,  where  the  system  of  relief  is 
easy  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  destitute  population,  and  the  re- 
cipients of  public  charity  amount  to  nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
munity. In  India  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  alms  is 
apparently  not  more  than  from  one  in  three  hundred  to  1£  per  cent, 
of  the  population  (except  in  the  few  big  towns),  and  even  of  this  low 
percentage  a  great — perhaps  the  greater — portion  is  blind,  lame,  or 
otherwise  naturally  incapacitated  for  labour.  Thus  we  are  met  at 
the  very  outset  by  the  consideration  that  the  mass  of  destitution  to 
be  dealt  with  is  far  less  in  India  in  ordinary  years  than  what  has  to 
be  encountered  by  even  the  richest  European  countries. 

It  is  now  known  and  admitted  that  India  is  a  very  poor  country, 
judged  by  European  standards.  The  average  income  of  the  people 
was  estimated  by  a  well-known  authority  in  1871  at  about  21.  a  head, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  some  three  hundred  millions  sterling — more, 
of  course,  calculating  by  the  latest  census  returns.  Poverty  need 
not,  of  course,  generate  pauperism,  for  a  small  national  income  evenly 
divided  may  go  further  than  the  wealth  of  a  rich  country  to  ward  off 
the  extremes  of  want.  But  even  allowing  a  good  deal  of  margin  to 
the  above  estimate,  no  devices  of  distribution  would  enable  resources 
so  small  to  resist  any  unusual  strain  upon  them.  In  ordinary  seasons 
they  may  be  sufficient,  for  there  have  been  many  causes  at  work  over 
long  periods  of  time  to  keep  down  the  standard  of  wants  among  the 
Indian  poor.  The  tropical  climate  minimises  the  need  for  food  and 
artificial  warmth,  and  so  simplifies  the  mere  act  of  living.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  the  country,  by  making  it  almost  independent 
of  foreign  supplies,  have  done  much  to  shut  out  the  stimulating  in- 
fluences of  foreign  intercourse.  Long  subjugation  to  despotic  rule 
has  disproportionately  developed  the  duties  of  patience  and  sub- 
missiveness ;  and  indeed  for  centuries  the  insecurity  of  property  was 
such  as  to  destroy  all  incentive  to  accumulation,  whilst,  even  to  the 
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comparatively  rich,  simple  habits  were  the  only  safeguards  against 
spoliation.  Thus  the  national  character  has  been  cramped,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  poorer  classes — that  is  to  say,  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people — seldom  even  yet  rise  beyond  the  bare  means  of  sustenance. 
There  are  great  numbers  whose  daily  livelihood  is  so  precarious  that 
they  may  be  driven  at  any  moment  to  lean  on  others  for  support ; 
and  yet,  though  the  slightest  access  of  famine  discloses  swarming 
masses  of  destitution,  there  is  nothing  on  the  surface  at  ordinary 
times  to  indicate  distress,  far  less  starvation.  Few  beg  who  have 
not  the  excuse  of  lameness  or  blindness,  the  labourers  return  singing 
from  their  work,  artisans  are  always  difficult  to  get,  domestic  servants 
remain  out  of  employment  with  the  utmost  resignation;  and,  in 
short,  there  is  no  general  appearance  of  friction,  struggle,  or  dis- 
jointedness. 

How  is  it  then  that  a  poor  people  so  contrive  to  keep  down  the 
numbers  of  the  very  poor  ?  So  much  has  been  said  of  the  charity  of 
the  Indians  that  it  would  be  natural  and  pleasant  to  seek  a  solution 
of  their  comparative  immunity  from  pauperism  in  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  the  rich  for  the  poor.  But  the  bounties  of  the  charitable  in 
India  have  long  since  been  diverted  from  their  natural  channels ; 
and  without  going  so  far  as  the  economists,  who  look  upon  all  charity 
as  a  mere  obstacle  to  scientific  poor-law  administration,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  restriction  of  its  operations  in  India  may  not  have 
been  an  unmixed  evil.  For  there,  as  in  other  primitive  societies,  it 
almost  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  almsgiving;  and  though  the 
mutual  sympathies  created  between  rich  and  poor,  giver  and  receiver, 
by  a  free  exercise  of  kindly  offices,  may  prevent  such  wholesale  de- 
moralisation as  followed  the  mere  calculating  lavishness  of  the  Koman 
emperors,  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  day  to  find  abundant 
warnings,  in  the  ill  effects  of  the  indiscriminate  charities  of  the 
Church  on  the  Italian  populations,  against  too  easy  an  indulgence  of 
even  purely  benevolent  instincts. 

Like  almost  all  religions,  the  early  Vedic  faith  of  India  recognises 
the  natural  feeling  of  man  for  his  fellows,  and  gives  a  place  in  its 
ethical  teaching  to  the  virtue  of  charity.  But  whether  because  in 
that  primitive  stage  of  society  the  ingredients  and  the  opportunities 
for  developing  a  separate  pauper  class  had  not  yet  been  called  into 
being,  or  because  the  sense  of  humanity  was  still  imperfect,  little 
stress  was  laid  on  the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor.  Muir's  Sanskrit 
Texts,  which  sums  up  most  of  the  information  available  to  the  un- 
learned reader  on  such  subjects,  has  only  one  extract  in  praise  of 
charity ;  and  the  virtue  here  inculcated  seems  to  be  rather  the  mag^ 
nificent  generosity  of  the  great  than  the  human  sympathy  of  the 
truly  charitable : — l  He  who,  himself  well  provided  with  sustenance, 
hardens  his  heart  against  the  poor  man  who  approaches  him  starving, 
and  who  has  long  courted  him,  such  a  man  meets  with  none  to 
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cheer  him.  .  .  .  Let  the  powerful  man  be  generous  to  the  sup- 
pliant ...  let  him  look  down  the  long  path  of  futurity.  For  oh ! 
riches  revolve  like  the  wheels  of  a  chariot ;  they  come  now  to  one, 
now  to  another.' 

This  passage  is  taken  from  the  Rigveda,  the  oldest  of  the  Indian 
sacred  writings,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  1,200  or 
1,500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Some  five  centuries  or  more 
after,  when  the  rude  Aryan  immigrants  had  settled  down  into  a 
regularly  ordered  society,  their  law  took  shape  in  the  code  by  which 
their  descendants  are  still  guided — the  *  ordinances  of  the  divine 
Menu.'  By  this  time  the  natural  growth  of  society  had  parted  off 
the  poor  from  the  rich,  and  a  whole  chapter  of  the  code  is  devoted  to 
prescribing  lawful  modes  of  sustenance  in  times  of  distress.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  in  dealing  with  all  but  the  very  highest  castes,  is 
hard  and  contemptuous ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  show  of  interest 
in  the  misfortunes  of  other  classes.  Men  not  belonging  to  the 
privileged  races  are  forbidden  to  accumulate  wealth  for  fear  of  *  giving 
pain  to  the  Brahmans,'  *  and  are  told  that  attendance  on  Brahmans 
is  their  4  best  work — whatever  else  they  may  perform  will  avail  them 
comparatively  nothing.'  *  In  all  the  long  and  elaborate  provisions  of 
the  code  there  are  only  one  or  two  passages  which  enjoin  the  relief  of 
the  unprivileged  poor.  Householders  are  instructed  in  one  place 6 
4  to  reserve  a  just  portion  for  all  sentient  beings,  animal  and  vege- 
table,' but  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  them  '  without  incon- 
venience to  their  families.9  Similarly  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  Brahmans  to  give  to  the  poor ;  but  here  again  the  precept 
is  qualified  by  the  proviso  '  if  they  themselves  have  enough.' 7 

It  is  often  said  that  the  code  of  Menu  represents  rather  the  ideal 
of  a  Brahman  state  than  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  but 
sacerdotal  tyranny  must  have  been  pressed  far  home  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Buddhist  reformation.  Doctrinally 
Buddhism  differed  little  from  the  more  advanced  schools  of  Hindu 
philosophy ;  its  significance  lay  in  its  animating  principles  of  sym- 
pathy for  human  suffering,  and  rejection  of  oppressive  distinctions. 
The  strength  and  genuineness  of  its  appeal  to  popular  sympathies- 
may  be  judged,  not  less  from  the  successful  opposition  which  it 
maintained  to  the  established  religion  on  its  own  ground,  than  from 
the  diffusive  force  which  has  spread  it  so  widely  throughout  the  East 
as  to  place  it  foremost,  numerically,  among  the  religions  of  the 
world.  And- yet,  in  spite  of  its  tenderness  for  the  depressed  majority, 
of  its  special  adaptability  to  the  Eastern  frame  of  mind,  and  its  warm 
original  welcome,  it  has  altogether  disappeared  from  the  country  of 
its  birth.  Brahmanism  had  struck  down  so  deeply  that,  after  a  con- 
flict protracted  through  centuries,  it  succeeded  in  reimposing  its 

*  Grady's  edition,  p.  240.  *  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  p.  73.  •  Ibid.  p.  235. 
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yoke  .more  firmly  than  ever,  and  in  completely  driving  it*  rival  oat 
of  the  country. 

The  change  in- the  national  faith  must  have  had  a  sensible  effect 
on  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  for  Brahmanism  has  certainly  been 
successful  in  turning  to  the  support  of  its  own  body,  not  only  the 
offerings  which  &  superstitious  people  readily  concede  to  those  who 
profess  to  stand  between  them  and  their  sins,  but  also  those  natural 
outflowings  of  humanity  which  most  religions  willingly  utilise  in  the 
cause  of  sufferings  and  distress.  Custom  and  long  possession  have 
given  the  priestly  aristocracy  so  firm  a  hold  on  public  opinion  that 
they  no  longer  hesitate  to  demand  as  a  birth-right  the  tribute  which 
was  originally  claimed  under  colour  of  superior  learning  and  holiness. 
Thus  texts,  framed  perhaps  to  promote  the  growth  of  learned  leisure 
in  times  of  movement  and  disturbance,  are  unquestioningly  used  and 
accepted  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  a  privileged  class  of  beggars. 
The  liberally  disposed  are  told  that '  gold,  land,  horses,  cows,  grain, 
cloth,  oil  and  butter  given  to  an  illiterate  man  go  for  nothing,'  *  and 
that  *  learning  and  asceticism  alone  render  a  man  fit  for  receiving 
alms.'9  Neither  giver  nor  receiver  stops  to  consider  that,  unless 
learning,  and  asceticism  be  qualities  transmissible  by  descent,  they  no 
longer  exist  in  most  of  the  large  body  which  lives  by  eating  for  the 
religious  benefit  of  the  low-born  majority.  '  Religion,'  once  said  an 
intelligent  Indian  gentleman,  himself  a  devout  Brahman,  '  is  but  a 
screen  to  them ;  they  sit  behind  it,  like  hunters,  and  take  shots  at 
their  game  as  it  passes.' 

Reformers  of  the  educated  class  feel  deeply  the  degradation  to 
which  theix  national  religion  has  been  brought  by  pushing  too  far 
the  fiction  of  Brahmanic  superiority,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  at 
its  roots,  by  the  argument  that  the  status  of  Brahmanism  was  originally 
attainable  by  .natural  selection  as  well  as  by  birth.  Indeed,  some 
follow, out  this  theory  so  unflinchingly  as  to  assert  that  genuine 
Brahmans  may  be  found  to  this  day  even  among  Europeans.  With 
equal  unreserve  they  denounce  the  misuse  of  endowed  charities,  which 
has  *  already  gone  far,'  in  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Hobart, '  to 
effect  the  financial  ruin  of  (the  Hindu)  religion.'  He  was  speaking 
of  Southern  India  only,  which  was  at  the  time  under  his  government; 
but  his  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  For 
instance,  in  Cuttaok,  which,  owing  to  its  possession  of  the  famous  temple 
of  Jagann&th,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  endowed  charities,  the  principal 
Hindu  residents  lately  represented  their  case  as  follows :  *  It  is  a  well- 
known  feet  that  the  Hindus  consider  Pooree  as  paradise,  it  being  the 
abode  of  their  chief  god  Juggemath ;  and  in  order  to  afford  every  sort 
of  assistance  to  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  resort  to  that  holy  shrine 
from  almost  all  parts  of  India,  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country  of  former  times,  have  granted 

•  Attributed  to  Menu,  •  In  the  original,  *  Dau :  *  attributed  to  Tajna  Valkya. 
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considerable  landed  properties*.  These  endowments  have  been  entirely 
misappropriated.' 

A  Hindu  oommittee,  .appointed  by  the  Government  to  investigate 
these  complaints,  reported  that  *  the  mohants  (abbots)  had  taken  to 
living  in  "  high  style,"  to  keeping  expensive  equipages  and  large  and 
costly  retinues,  and  had  in  many  cases  alienated  trust  properties  to 
meet  the  cost  of  riotous  living  and  unnecessary  lawsuits  arising1 
out  of  disputes  regarding  succession/  Parallels  might  easily  be 
found  to  these  charges  of  luxuriousness  and  sensuality  in  the  history 
of  Christian  monastic  communities ;  but  the  monks  seldom  ignored 
their  duties  to  the  poor,  and  ordinarily  erred  by  pampering  rather 
than  by  forgetting  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of 
charitable  endowments  in  India  only  followed  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  identifying  themselves  with  their  trusts,  and  in  convert- 
ing irregular  perquisites  into  hereditary  rights.  In  the  East  institu- 
tions are  unchanging  certainly,  but  only  after  passing  through  Eastern 
moulds.  The  delicate  relations  of  trust  can  have  but  a  precarious 
existence  until  the  sanctions  of  law  and  social  opinion  attain  a  firm 
development ;  and  with  the  spectacle  constantly  before  them  of 
farmers  general  turning  into  proprietors,  and  governors  into  inde- 
pendent princes,  it  would  have  been  unnatural  that  the  descendants 
of  the  saints,  to  whom  these  endowments  were  usually  confided, 
should  alone  have  remained  unshaken  in  the  general  confusion  which 
preceded  our  advent,  and  should  have  resisted  a  comparatively  safe 
means  of  gratifying  the  dictates  of  interest.  The  encroachment  once 
made  rapidly  obtained  a  tacit  sanction  from  usage  and  popular 
apathy;  and  many  charitable  trustees  now  enjoy  the  proceeds  of 
their  lands  almost  as  absolutely  as  ordinary  proprietors. 

The  Indian  poor  have  thus  been  thrown  back  almost  entirely  on 
themselves.  The  stored-up  charity  of  the  past  has  crumbled  away 
in  times  of  disturbance ;  and  their  religion  not  only  monopolises 
all  current  springs  of  liberality  and  benevolence,  but  does  not  scruple 
to  lay  the  poorest  under  contribution.  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
monastic  theory  of  alms-giving,  or  to  the  country  rector's  conception 
of  his  duty  in  aiding  the  sick  and  hungry,  the  spiritual  rulers  of 
Indian  communities  regard  their  followers  as  so  much  property  to  be 
worked  to  the  best  advantage.  They  make  periodical  rounds  among 
their  flocks,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  they  live  for  the  rest  of  the- 
year  ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  priest  the  living  sources  of  his  income 
are  divided  among  his  male  heirs  as  formally  and  as  undisguisedly 
as  any  other  possession.  A  similar  theory,  indeed,  pervades  all  social 
life ;  and  the  deeply  ingrained  conviction,  that  power  entitles  to 
tribute,  leaves  little  room  for  the  counter-claims  of  weakness  to 
support.  Under  purely  Eastern  rule  no  poor  man  would  venture  to 
approach  one  in  authority  over  him  without  an  offering  in  his  hand  ; 
and  though  custom  prescribes  a  return  present,  the  substantial  benefit 
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of  the  transaction  remains  with  the  higher  in  station.  So  too,  in 
case  of  a  marriage  or  other  festivity,  the  tenant  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute in  aid  of  his  landlord's  extraordinary  expenses,  but  he  need 
not  look  for  help  in  his  turn.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  peculiar  to  India 
that  the  lowly  placed  should  promptly  recognise  the  claims  of  their 
social  superiors  to  hospitality ;  but  the  prerogatives  of  rank  have 
not  been  pushed  so  far  with  us  as  to  make  payment  a  condition  of 
accepting  entertainment  from  inferiors — a  case  which  actually  dis- 
turbed native  society  not  long  ago  in  a  large  Indian  town.  In  short, 
everything  contributes  to  make  the  poor  man  in  India  feel  that, 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric,  he  must  bear  its  whole  weight, 
or  sink  unaided.  His  success  in  sustaining  his  burden  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  climatic  and  economic  causes;  but  he  must  have 
succumbed  without  the  support  of  the  peculiar  social  institutions 
which  national  conservatism  still  keeps  in  life. 

Indeed  he  need  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  family  to 
find  his  first  stronghold  in  the  domestic  communism  which  binds  to- 
gether near,  and  sometimes  distant,  relations.  Sir  Henry  Maine ,0 
describes  these  groups  as  forming  the  earliest  stage  among  the 
cultivating  associations  which  lie  at  the  root  of  landed  property. 
As  he  points  out,  however,  they  do  not  depend  for  existence  on 
connection  with  the  soil ;  though  among  the  very  poor,  whose  mode 
of  life  would  otherwise  be  shifting,  a  local  tie  tends  to  keep 
families  together,  and  so  to  foster  the  instinct  of  union.  The 
theory  of  the  joint  family,  according  to  Lord  Westbury ll  (speaking 
for  the  Privy  Council),  is  that  c  the  proceeds  of  undivided  property 
must  be  brought  into  the  common  chest  or  purse,  and  then  dealt 
with  according  to  the  modes  of  enjoyment  of  the  members  of  an 
undivided  family.'  These  principles  are  carried  out  so  closely  and 
completely  in  the  wealthier  households  that,  to  quote  again  from 
the  same  judgment,  '  no  member  of  the  family,  while  it  remains 
undivided,  can  predicate  of  the  joint  undivided  property  that  he, 
that  particular  member,  has  a  certain  definite  share.'  The  con- 
sequence is  that  in  these  families  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
liberty  or  individuality  in  expenditure ;  even  the  head  of  the  family 
must  feel  fettered  by  the  extent  of  his  responsibilities  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  his  powers ;  while  the  subordinate  members  have,  properly 
speaking,  no  claim  at  all  to  independent  credit.  Creditors  find  this 
difficulty  of  fixing  liability  in  joint  property  a  very  serious  obstacle 
to  the  recovery  of  their  dues ;  for  when  they  try  to  attach  their 
debtor's  property,  the  connection  between  it  and  its  nominal  owner 
turns  out  to  be  something  so  impalpable  and  indeterminate  as  to 
elude  their  grasp.  The  tribunals,  with  all  their  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  defeat  of  justice,  have  been  able  to  devise  no  better  remedy  than 

19  Early  History  of  Institution*,  p.  78. 

11  Appovier  v.  Rama  Subha  Anjan.    11  Moore's  Indian  Appeals,  p.  75. 
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may  be  found  in  a  cautious  suggestion  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court, 
that  a  plaintiff  in  such  a  case  may  have  an  equitable  right  to  com- 
pel partition  of  the  joint  property,  and  so  to  assign  to  his  debtor  a 
definite  estate  against  which  he  may  proceed.12  This  system  of  inter- 
dependence in  pecuniary  relations  has  taken  such  hold  of  the  national 
habits,  that  it  has  been  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  natural 
family.  Thus  the  agents  of  large  commercial  firms,  and  to  some 
extent  even  officials  in  native  States,  receive  but  little  fixed  salary, 
most  of  their  remuneration  coming  to  them  in  the  shape  of  clothes, 
food,  and  means  of  conveyance;  so  that  a  man  having  important 
duties  and  a  good  position  may  be  dependent  on  his  employers  for 
everything  beyond  bare  pocket-money.  No  doubt  the  constant  and 
general  habituation  to  leading  strings,  of  which  this  is  an  example, 
strengthens  the  sense  of  social  discipline  ;  and  thus  the  community 
of  earnings  serves  not  only  as  a  mutual  insurance  against  distress, 
but,  in  so  far  as  it  increases  the  power  of  the  family  collectively 
over  its  members,  as  a  preventive  against  the  ill  effects  of  individual 
license.  These  results  are  certainly  observable  not  so  much  among 
the  very  poor  as  in  the  case  of  richer  families ;  for  the  larger  the 
property,  the  stronger  is  the  attraction  which  it  exercises  over  its 
owners,  and  therefore  the  closer  is  their  mutual  adhesion.  It  is 
notoriously  the  first  plea  in  misericordiam  of  an  Indian  official, 
fearing  loss  of  place,  that  he  has  at  least  fifty  mouths  depending  upon 
him  for  food,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  each  accession  of  salary 
brings  fresh  demands  for  support.  When  relations  are  satisfied, 
their  relations  crowd  in,  and  thus  the  circle  widens ;  so  that  many  a 
man  may  date  his  embarrassments  from  the  day  on  which  he  got  a 
good  appointment,  and  found  himself  for  the  first  time  a  magnet  to 
all  who  could  claim  cousinship  with  him.  Eich  relations  are,  of 
course,  popular  in  every  country ;  the  peculiarity  of  India  is  that 
such  claims  should  be  made  and  admitted  without  compunction  on 
one  side,  or  hesitation  on  the  other.  Members  of  the  poorer  classes 
cannot,  of  course,  hope  either  to  indulge  in,  or  to  profit  by,  family 
sentiment  to  so  great  an  extent  as  officials  or  their  relations ;  but  on 
their  part  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  all  producers,  and 
so  comparatively  both  free  from  liabilities,  and  independent  of  aid 
except  in  times  of  calamity.  Still  even  the  modified  support  which 
they  can  count  upon  from  relations  places  them  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  resist  ordinary  mischances  than  the  isolated  European 
labourer. 

Beyond  and  around  the  household  lies  the  more  extended  circle  of 
defence  created  by  the  tribal  bond.  An  Indian  gains  by  his  caste  all 
the  advantages  which  spring  from  association.  The  poorest  man  is 
no  waif  or  stray.     He  has  his  place  in  the  order  of  things,  his  privi- 

12  Jagdip  Narain  Singh  r.  Din  dayal  Lai.    8.  W.  R.  xx.  174. 
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leges,  such  as  they  are,  and  his  responsibilities.  Then  the  strong 
conservative  feeling  which  regulates  succession  in  India  secures,  very 
likely,  to  his  caste  the  monopoly  of  some  trade  or  occupation ;  so 
that  it  serves  to  him  not  only  as  a  clan,  but  as  a  trade  union  or 
guild.  In  neither  capacity,  perhaps,  can  he  claim  it  as  an  abna 
mater 9  for  its  corporate  acts  are  dictated  entirely  by  self-interest, 
enlightened  or  otherwise.  But  the  completer  its  care  for  its  own 
interests,  the  closer  must  be  the  hold  which  it  maintains  over  its 
members,  in  order  to  prevent  their  disgracing  their  fellows  and  the 
society  by  strange  pursuits  or  openly  unbecoming  conduct. 

The  artisan  castes  seldom  go  to  the  length  of  regulating  the 
supply  of  labour  by  strikes,  but  they  have  their  own  and  very 
effectual  means  for  '  rattening '  members  who  try  to  step  out  of  the 
groove  which  custom  has  marked  for  them ;  and  thus  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  Hindu  to  throw  himself  on  the  world  and  run  a  reck- 
less round  of  occupations,  ending  in  loss  of  heart  and  resources.  His 
position  may  be  a  humble  one,  and  he  may  find  that  its  surroundings 
weigh  him  down  in  the  upward  struggle.  But  if  the  pressure  from 
above  and  around  prevents  bold  flights  and  high  successes,  it  also 
does  something  to  secure  him  in  his  place,  and  save  him  from  the 
depths  reserved  for  isolated  pauperism.  By  bringing  him  into 
constant  contact  with  his  caste  associates,  whose  private  sympathies 
are  not  necessarily  dulled  by  the  corporate  spirit,  it  enlarges  his 
chances  of  succour ;  and  though  castes,  as  such,  with  some  exceptions 
among  the  mercantile  communities  or  such  separate  races  as  the 
Parsees,  seldom,  if  ever,  undertake  the  relief  of  impoverished 
members,  an  Indian  in  distress  may  generally  count  on  a  helping 
hand  from  his  4  brotherhood.'  A  traveller,  for  instance,  would  be 
pretty  sure  of  a  meal  in  a  village  where  any  of  his  tribe  happened  to 
be  living,  and  many  a  poor  labourer  sets  out  from  his  overcrowded 
home  on  a  vague  search  for  work,  with  no  better  provision  for  an 
expedition  of  perhaps  many  months  than  a  couple  of  cotton  cloths,  a 
brass  drinking-vessel,  and  the  price  of  a  few  days'  food. 

Considering  the  sources  from  which  the  labouring  classes  are 
drawn  in  many  parts  of  India,  nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  that 
they  should  so  readily  develope  a  capacity  for  organisation.  They  are 
largely  recruited  from  races  which,  whether  or  not  rightly  called 
aboriginal,  settled  in  India  before  the  Aryan  immigration,  and  are 
distinct  from  the  Hindus.  Even  if  this  distinction  were  not  humbly 
admitted  by  them,  and  insisted  on  by  the  Hindu  races,  it  would  often 
be  apparent  from  the  contrast  between  their  flattened,  unintellectual 
features  and  the  refined  Aryan  type.  The  standard  of  intelligence 
among  many  of  these  tribes  is  so  low,  that  in  their  most  solemn  oath 
they  do  not  rise  beyond  the  conception  of  being  eaten  by  the  '  great 
god '  whom  they  worship.  Thus  kept  back  by  congenital  deficiencies, 
no  less  than  by  the  prejudice  of  centuries,  they  accept  uncomplain- 
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ingly  the  lowest  place  in  the  social  scale ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a 
half-naked  labourer  working  on  the  roads  who  does  not  regulate  his 
life  by  the  awards  of  his  council  of  elders,  or  who  does  not  look 
forward  with  excitement  to  the  general  meetings  at  which  some 
erring  brother  expiates  his  fault  by  a  succulent  feast  to  his  fellows. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  lowest  of  these  castes  should  regard 
beggars  as  socially  inferior  to  them ;  for  mendicancy  in  the  East  is 
not  necessarily  disreputable,  and  the  '  beggar  on  horseback,'  who  with, 
us  only  serves  to  point  a  proverb,  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  an 
Indian  town.  But  by  the  very  act  of  entering  Indian  society  the 
helot  races  become  imbued  with  that  tyrannous  sentiment  of  order 
which,  resting  on  the  authority  of  centuries,  penetrates  every  joint 
and  regulates  every  function  of  the  social  body.  It  would  seldom 
occur  to  an  uneducated  labourer  to  attempt  escape  from  the  lot  to 
which  he  had  been  born,  or  to  trespass  on  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  hereditary  beggars.  If  he  ever  thought  on  such  subjects  at  all, 
he  would  admit  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  Brahmans  and  other 
holy  men  were  alone  entitled  to  live  on  their  kind,  and  that  his 
business  was  rather  to  contribute  to  their  easy  gains  than  to  share 
them.  But  if  revolutionary  notions  should  by  any  chance  cross  his 
mind,  they  would  meet  with  a  very  uncongenial  atmosphere  as  soon 
as  they  became  public.  The  caste  body,  bound,  as  well  by  fashion  as 
by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  separate  existence,  to  be  con- 
servative even  of  their  disabilities,  would  vaguely  resent  any  trans- 
gression against  custom  ;  and  the  labourer  who  abandoned  labour 
would  find  himself  shunned  and  slighted,  not  for  sacrificing  his 
independence,  but  for  being  too  independent  of  public  opinion.  A 
similar  feeling  would  prevent  the  dispensers  of  charity  from  putting 
beggars  by  election  or  necessity  on  a  footing  with  professional  and 
religious  mendicants.  Alms  are  largely  given  in  all  Indian  towns, 
but  the  recipients  are  almost  exclusively  pilgrims  and  claimants  to 
sanctity,  either  by  profession  or  descent.  Even  at  houses  admittedly 
kept  open  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  religious  mendicants  (with 
travellers)  receive  the  highest  scale  of  ration,  the  blind  and  infirm 
being  put  below  them,  and  last  of  all  coming  those  who  have  no 
claim  but  poverty.  That  is  to  say,  that  whilst  pilgrims  or  Brahmans 
would  receive  a  full  meal,  and  blind  men  half  a  meal,  an  unprivi- 
leged beggar  would  have  to  content  himself  with  about  half  a  pound 
of  coarse  grain,  barely  the  fourth  part  of  a  day's  ration.  But  in 
most  big  towns  there  would  be  more  than  a  single  place  of  distribur 
tion,  and  by  going  from  one  to  the  other  he  would  be  able  to  scrape 
together  enough  to  support  life  at  no  greater  cost  than  that  of 
lounging  away  his  days.  On  such  terms  there  would  be  a  steady  run 
on  alms-givers  in  European  cities ;  but  the  numbers  who  stoop  to 
beggary  in  India  are  small,  and  fluctuate  but  little. 

From  careful  inquiries  made  in  an  Indian  town,  only  selected  for 
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the  purpose  as  being  readily  open  to  observation,  it  was  ascertained 
that  out  of  a  population  exceeding  50,000  souls,  above  10  per  cent, 
of  which  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  daily  labour  or  charity,  not 
more  than  300  or  400  habitually  lived  upon  alms,  though  food 
was  distributed  daily  to  all  comers  by  some  half-dozen  charitable 
families.  Even  of  this  small  number  about  half  were  disqualified, 
mostly  by  natural  infirmity,  but  a  few  by  opium-eating  and  kindred 
vices,  from  earning  their  own  bread.  There  remained  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  two  of  able-bodied  do-nothings  and  failures,  who  could 
not  or  would  not  exert  themselves  either  for  good  or  for  evil — no 
very  large  residuum  out  of  the  thousands  whose  hard  and  uncertain 
lives  might  not  unnaturally  tempt  them  to  accept  food  available  for 
the  mere  asking. 

Great  numbers  of  these  poor  people  live  by  supplying  the  town 
populations  with  firewood  for  themselves  and  grass  for  their  cattle ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  sight  in  the  morning  to  watch  the  suburban  roads 
thick  with  streams  of  men,  women,  and  even  little  children,  each 
carrying  his  or  her  appropriate  burden  of  wood  or  grass  at  a  kind  of 
slinging  amble.  They  go  many  miles  for  these  loads,  and  often, 
after  long  and  patiently  waiting  in  the  lot  market,  only  get  a  penny 
or  two  for  their  day's  work.  At  night  perhaps  they  have  no  place  to 
sleep  in  but  the  thatched  verandah  of  some  grass  or  mud  hut,  the 
interior  of  which  is  filled  by  some  family  scarcely  less  poor  than 
themselves.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  accumulate  stores  of 
coarse  grain  by  working  in  deep  mud,  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  in 
weeding  the  newly  sown  fields,  or  by  the  scarcely  easier  task  of 
harvesting.  In  short,  their  lives  are  full  of  those  physical  hardships 
which  are  even  more  intolerable  to  Orientals  than  to  workers  braced 
by  cold  climates ;  nor  is  bodily  toil  under  extreme  exposure  compen- 
sated for  by  good  earnings  and  assured  prospects.  The  one  point  on 
which  they  may  be  certain  is  that  their  daily  round  of  toil  is  a  circle 
from  which  there  is  no  escaping.  On  the  other  hand,  the  food  to  be 
got  by  begging  may  not  be  very  choice  nor  plentiful,  but  it  is  sure 
and  easily  gained.  The  man  who  once  begins  to  distribute  food  in 
charity  seldom  closes  his  doors  to  beggars,  unless  losses  force  him  to 
retrench.  The  practice,  commenced  under  an  impulse  of  benevolence, 
or  perhaps  in  a  season  of  repentance,  grows,  after  the  Eastern  fashion, 
into  a  kind  of  institution,  and  comes  to  be  regarded  by  all  concerned 
as  a  matter  of  course.  At  a  fixed  hour  an  agent  or  servant  takes  his 
place  at  the  door  with  baskets  of  grain,  from  which  each  applicant 
gets  the  appointed  allowance  without  question  or  remark.  The 
neighbours  take  what  passes  as  easily  as  the  distributor,  so  that  day- 
labourers  in  search  of  an  easier  life  would  have  neither  unpalatable 
advice  nor  impertinent  curiosity  to  dread.  All  the  larger  is  the  place 
left  to  be  filled  by  the  social  checks  peculiar  to  the  country,  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  so  well  occupied  by  them  as  to  keep  mendicancy  down 
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to  the  lowest  standard  which  the  natural  variety  of  human  character, 
even  under  influences  so  favourable  to  uniformity,  can  be  expected  to 
permit. 

The  working  of  these  influences  is  unquestionably  much  favoured 
by  the  medium  in  which  they  move.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  caste 
is  often  denounced  by  half-instructed  reformers  as  a  deliberately 
devised  engine  of  repression,  so  the  torrid  heat  of  the  climate  is  set 
down  as  an  unqualified  evil.  But  without  caste  the  poor  would  be — 
if  not  poorer,  for  that  is  scarcely  possible — at  least  much  more  help- 
less ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  restorative  power  of  nature  in  the 
tropics  often  stands  between  them  and  utter  destitution.  The  wars, 
rapine,  and  misgovernment  to  which  India  was  subjected  for  so  many 
centuries  would  have  almost  depopulated  a  colder  country.  It  is  the 
cold  which,  by  complicating  wants  in  '  temperate '  climates,  makes  it 
difficult  to  retain  a  grasp  even  of  the  bare  appliances  of  life  without 
effort,  and  still  more  to  recover  them  when  lost.  But  under  a  tropical 
sun  existence  may  be  maintained  without  elaborate  household  appa- 
ratus or  costly  modes  of  cultivation.  To  yield  some  sort  of  return, 
the  earth  need  only  be  scratched  by  a  plough  which  any  village  car- 
penter can  put  together ;  for  shelter  it  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  hut 
of  grass  and  branches ;  and  for  clothing  a  few  yards  of  cotton  stuff 
made  by  the  nearest  weaver.  All  the  rest  is  done  by  a  temperature 
which  forces  vegetation,  and  keeps  up  animal  heat  with  but  little 
expenditure  of  food  and  fuel.  At  a  press,  indeed,  man  may  throw 
himself  altogether  on  nature,  and  ward  off  starvation  for  a  time  by 
means  of  the  berries,  roots,  and  grasses,  which  the  periodical  union 
of  heat  and  moisture  brings  prodigally  into  being  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  A  mere  livelihood  being  thus  easy  to  get,  and  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  accepted  standard  of  wants,  the  social  fabric  of  caste  is 
at  ordinary  times  exposed  to  but  little  strain  from  the  rebellious  im- 
pulses of  misery  or  the  struggles  of  ambition.  But  when  the  time 
comes  round  for  nature  to  repress  the  too  easy  increase  of  an  over- 
grown population,  the  delicate  and  artificial  nature  of  the  organisation 
by  which  Indian  society  is  ordered  at  once  becomes  manifest.  The 
daily  life  of  the  majority  approaches  so  dangerously  near  to  the 
dividing  line  between  sufficiency  and  penury,  that  the  first  breath  of 
famine  is  followed  by  a  general  breaking-up  of  homes  and  a  complete 
disturbance  of  petty  trades  and  handicrafts.  The  high  roads  are 
soon  thronged  with  travellers  in  every  stage  of  emaciation — beggary 
becomes  loud  and  common — and  all  scruples  give  way  to  hunger. 
Later,  if  events  are  left  to  take  their  course,  even  the  deeper  natural 
instincts  lose  their  hold,  and  children  are  sold  or  abandoned  in  the 
often  vain  hope  of  staving  off  death. 

Since  the  English  Government  has  been  firmly  established  it  has 
always  recognised,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  obligations  to  the 
poor  in  times  of  calamity.     But  it  was  not  until,  owing  to  too  blind 
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a  trust  in  the  supposed  teachings  of  political  economy,  the  authorities 
failed  to  prevent  a  startling  loss  of  life  in  the  Orissa  famine  of 
1 865-6,  that  public  feeling  threw  itself  strongly  into  the  scale,  and 
urged  on  a  not  unwilling  government  to  accept  unreserved  respon- 
sibility for  human  life  endangered  by  famine.  The  one  principle  of 
action  in  the  late  Bengal  crisis  was  to  save  life  at  all  costs  and  at  all 
sacrifices.  The  ordinary  administrative  staff  of  the  distressed  tract 
was  largely  augmented  by  recruits  from  all  sources,  so  as  to  carry 
relief  home  to  the  door  of  each  sufferer,  instead  of  requiring  him  to 
go  abroad  to  seek  it.  As  out  of  a  population  of  many  millions,  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  scarcity,  the  deaths  from  famine  might  have 
been  counted  by  tens,  the  end 'was  certainly  attained,  but  only  by  a 
use  of  means  so  lavish  as  to  make  a  hazardous  precedent  of  an  other- 
wise great  success.  The  millions  diverted  from  distant  provinces  or 
added  to  the  burdens  of  the  already  indebted  tax-payer,  the  fortunes 
made  by  cart-contractors  and  grain-dealers,  and  even  the  waste  in- 
separable from  reversal  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  expenditure — all 
these  may  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  in  sincere  admiration  of  a  noble 
experiment  nobly  carried  out,  and  in  gratification  at  its  immediate 
success.  But  in  summing  up,  not  without  legitimate  satisfaction, 
the  results  of  this  first  great  attempt  at  domestic  relief,  and  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  the  '  pauperism  of  the  country  remains  as 
it  was,'  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  seems  to  admit 
that  in  one  considerable  district 1S  pauperism  may  have  been '  widened 
or  aggravated.'  The  effects  of  a  single  experiment  in  a  limited  tract 
of  country  may  not  be  permanent,  and  cannot  be  general ;  but  the 
first  working  of  a  principle  which  has  all  humane  impulse  in  its 
favour,  and  has  only  to  encounter  the  half-hearted  resistance  prompted 
by  uncongenial  economic  doctrines,  cannot  be  too  closely  scrutinised. 
Already  many  influences  are  unavoidably  at  work  to  break  up  the 
local  and  domestic  attachments  which  are  the  main  strength  of  the 
Indian  systems  of  association.  Great  public  works  attract  floating 
bodies  of  labour,  the  members  of  which  are  connected  with  each 
other  only  by  the  common  employment  of  the  moment,  and  are  dis- 
sociated by  constant  wanderings  from  their  parent  sources.  Steam 
factories  are  calling  into  being  a  class  of  workers  whose  indoor  habits 
and  regular  occupations  must  in  time  unfit  them  for  the  shifts  and 
scrambles  by  which  life  is  maintained  in  the  races  from  which  they 
spring.  The  preservation  of  human  life  by  the  prevention  of  the 
various  forms  of  lawlessness,  and  by  active  resistance  to  disease  and 
famine,  multiplies  the  encumbrances  on  the  already  overburdened 
land;  whilst  the  railways  increase  the  facilities,  and  enlarge  the 
sphere,  of  adventurers  in  search  of  bread.  It  is  not  now  uncommon 
to  find  the  in-patient  ward  of  the  little  country  hospitals,  which  the 

"  Burdwan.    See  pp.  87  and  88  of  Bengal  Famine  Minute. 
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English  Government  has  dotted  about  its  territories,  tenanted  by 
some  traveller  whose  real  complaint  is  hunger ;  and  even  when  these 
wanderers  are  not  driven  by  actual  want  to  seek  treatment,  but  come 
simply  for  medical  aid,  it  is  often  found  that  they  have  not  enough 
to  support  themselves  for  more  than  a  day  or  two,  though  they  may 
be  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home. 

The  time  may  perhaps  be  approaching,  though  it  is  not  yet  at 
hand,  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  English  Government  to  take 
up  a  fresh  position  towards  the  Indian  peoples — to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded land  by  opening  up  the  still  extensive  wastes  to  agricultural 
colonies — to  give  direct  aid  to  the  waifs  and  strays  who,  in  following 
the  movements  of  labour,  have  lost  their  hold  of  ancestral  safeguards 
— and  even  to  take  part  with  the  failing  associations  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  infirm  and  invalid  members.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  contemplate  the  consequences  of  assuming  liabilities  so  vast 
and  indefinite  on  any  basis  but  that  of  existing  social  institutions. 
The  faculty  for  union  and  the  power  of  self-support  which  it  has 
developed  among  a  people  naturally  prone  to  lean  on  authority,  have 
been  the  sole  gains  to  the  community  from  a  long  period  of  neglect 
and  oppression ;  and  the  corresponding  risk  to  be  anticipated  from 
unguarded  experiments  in  a  more  merciful  policy  is  that  the  better 
parts  of  the  caste  fabric  may  decay  in  a  relaxing  atmosphere,  leaving 
nothing  behind  but  a  useless  and  obstructive  shell.  Once  shaken,  a 
creation  of  growth  so  spontaneous  and  delicate  cannot  be  revived, 
and  its  place  must  be  taken  by  the  unthrifty,  because  inelastic  and 
unaccommodating,  machinery  of  State  relief.  It  would  not  be  possi- 
ble, even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  prolong  beyond  its  appointed  term 
the  existence  of  an  archaic  form  of  society  ;  but  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  of  the  State  alike  demand  that  the  natural  course  of  trans- 
formation shall  not  be  forced  or  precipitated,  arid  that,  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  administrative  advance,  each  forward  step  shall 
be  so  regulated  as  to  avoid  contact  with  organisations  which  still 
retain  life,  and  to  occupy  none  but  irretrievably  abandoned  ground. 

Charles  Grant. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

(Professor  Huxley  has  kindly  ready  and  aided  the  Editor  with  his  advice  upon, 
the  following  article,) 

Although  it  is  quite  true  that  every  branch  of  the  great  tree  of 
scientific  knowledge  is  in  a  state  of  continual  growth  and  develop- 
ment, it  is  equally  true  that  all  the  branches  do  not  grow  at  the  same 
pace ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  rate  of  growth  of  one  and  the  same  branch 
by  any  means  uniform.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  in  chronicling 
the  progress  of  science,  to  give  the  first  place  sometimes  to  one 
department,  and  sometimes  to  another.  During  the  last  few  months 
the  development  of  science  has  nowhere  been  more  marked  than  in 
the  department  of  astronomy.  At  least  three  important  astronomical 
discoveries,  all  of  general  interest,  have  lately  been  recorded ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  place  in  this  article  belongs,  of 
right,  to  that  interesting  observation  which  M.  le  Verrier,  just  before 
his  death,  referred  to  as  '  une  des  plus  importantes  observations  de 
rastronomie  moderne.'  He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  discovery  of 
Mars'  moons. 

It  has  often  been  considered  remarkable  that  of  all  the  larger 
superior  planets,  or  those  which  travel  round  the  Sim  outside  the 
Earth's  orbit,  Mars  is  the  only  one  which  appeared  to  be  destitute  of 
$ny  satellite.  Analogy,  therefore,  had  led  to  the  suggestion  that,  with 
telescopes  of  sufficient  power,  a  satellite — or  perchance  more  than  one 
— might  some  day  be  found  in  attendance  on  the  planet  of  war.  Thus, 
M.  Boutigny,  who  is  so  well  known  by  his  researches  on  the  spheroidal 
state  of  matter,  speculating  on  this  subject  twenty  years  ago,  could 
write  as  follows :  '  Mars  est  done  une  exception,  mais  je  ne  la  crois 
qu'apparente ;  et  si  Ton  n'a  pas  encore  decouvert  de  satellite  dans  la 
sphere  d'attraction  de  cette  planete,  e'est  probablement  que  les  teles- 
copes ne  sont  point  encore  assez  puissants  pour  que  Ton  puisse  les  aper- 
cevoir,  ou  que  cette  planete  n?a  point  ete*  observee  avec  assez  d'attention 
et  de  perseverance.' 

Mars  is,  of  all  planets,  the  best  known  to  astronomers.  Its  physi- 
cal features  have  been  mapped  in  some  detail,  and  names  have  been 
given  to  its  principal  continents  and  seas  by  Beer  and  Madler,  Kaiser,. 
Proctor,  and  Flammarion.  At  times  it  approaches  so  near  to  the 
Earth  that  during  this  last  autumn  we  have  been  separated  from  it 
by  only  about  35,000,000  miles.     Yet   it  has   been   near  at  other 
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times,  and  no  trace  of  any  moon  has  been  detected.  In  1862,  and 
before  that  in  1845,  and  again  in  1830,  Mars  was  very  favourably 
situated,  and  was  closely  scrutinised  by  some  of  our  ablest  observers. 
The  discovery  of  the  satellites,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  astro^- 
nomers  of  the  United  States,  with  their  fine  instruments  of  modern 
manufacture.1 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  1 1  th  of  August  that  Professor  Asaph  Hall, 
of  the  Observatory  at  Washington,  first  caught  sight  of  what  seemed  to 
be  a  very  small  star  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mars.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  cloudy  weather,  it  was  not  again  seen  until  the  night  of  the 
1 6th  of  August.  It  was  then  found  to  be  following  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  planet,  and  its  true  nature  was  soon  detected.  Clearly  it  could 
not  be  a  fixed  star,  for  no  fixed  star  would  keep  company  with  the 
ruddy  wanderer.  But  the  very  next  night  a  second  similar  body  was 
detected ;  and  hence  it  appeared  that  instead  of  Mars  having  no 
moon,  as  had  always  been  believed,  he  had  in  reality  a  couple  of 
attendant  orbs. 

Still  it  was  possible,  after  all,  that  the  Washington  astronomer  might 
have  been  mistaken  in  his  observations;  and  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  he  would  not  have  been  the  first  observer  of  eminence  who  had 
been  similarly  deceived.  In  order,  however,  that  there  might  be  no 
doubt  about  the  matter,  several  astronomers  at  Washington  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  August  looked  for  the  same  bodies,  and  confirmed 
Professor  Hall's  discovery ;  while  it  was  also  corroborated  by  Messrs. 
Alvan  Clarke  at  Cambridgport,  Massachusetts,  with  Mr.  McCormick's 
fine  26-inch  telescope;  and  by  Professor  Pickering  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  with  the  15-inch  refractor  of  Harvard  College.  The 
discovery  having  thus  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  it  was  telegraphed 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  Europe. 

At  the  Paris  Observatory  MM.  Paul  and  Henry  Prosper  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  one  of  these  bodies — the  outer  satellite — by  means 
of  the  1 0-inch  reflector.  It  has  also  been  observed  at  Greenwich  with 
the  13-inch  equatorial ;  and  it  has  been  picked  up  by  Lord  Rosse's 
assistants  with  the  6-feet  reflector  at  Parsonstown.  Attention  having* 
been  once  called  to  the  subject,  the  satellite  was  soon  seen  by  other 
astronomers  who  possessed  good  instruments  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  inner  moon  has  yet  been  found  except  by  the  American 
astronomers. 

It  is  only  with  a  very  powerful  telescope  that  any  one  can  hope  to 
see  either  of  these  additional  members  of  the  solar  system.  Even  in 
the  best  instruments  they  appear  only  as  feint  points  of  light.  It  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  possible  to  say  anything  definitely  about  their  size ; 
but  it  is  evident,  by  comparison,  that  they  must  be  much  smaller  than 
any  of  the  little  asteroids,  or  minor  planets,  which  have  hitherto  been 

1  '  Decouverte  de  deux  Satellites  de  Mars  par  M.  Hall  a  Washington.*     Comjrtet- 
Rtnduty  t.  lxzxv.  p.  437. 
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discovered.  Professor  Newcomb  says  that  although  the  diameter  x)f 
the  Martian  moons  cannot  be  measured,  yet '  one  may  safely  agree  to 
ride  round  one  between  two  successive  meals,  or  to  walk  round  one  in 
easy  stages  during  a  very  brief  vacation.'  When  Mars  was  favourably 
situated  for  observation  in  1830,  Madler  so  closely  scrutinised  it  that 
he  concluded  thrit  no  satellite  more  than  twenty  miles  in  diameter 
could  exist  without  his  having  detected  it.  The  satellites  just  dis- 
covered are  much  smaller  than  this,  and  probably  the  diameter  of  each 
is  less  than  ten  miles.  Taking  this  maximum  diameter,  the  surface 
of  one  of  these  moons  would  not  be  much  greater,  as  Mr.  Proctor  has 
pointed  but,  than  the  area  of  Middlesex.  In  fact,  the  moons  of  Mars 
are  the  most  diminutive  heavenly  bodies  which  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

While  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  their  magnitude, 
it  is  easy  to  say  something  about  their  distance.  It  is  believed  that 
the  outer  satellite  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  12,000  miles  from 
the  surface  of  Mars,  while  the  inner  satellite  is  at  a  distance  of  only 
something  like  3,500  miles.  The  outer  moon  revolves  around  Mars 
in  about  30£  hours ;  but  the  inner  one  completes  its  revolution  in  lees 
than  8  hours.  Hence  the  Martians,  if  there  be  any,  must  see  the 
inner  moon  rise  and  set  twice  in  the  course  of  a  single  night ;  but, 
what  is  more  curious,  its  motion  will  be  from  west  to  east,  and  not, 
as  such  motions  usually  appear,  from  east  to  west.  This  arises  from 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  satellite  travels;  its  motion  in 
one  direction  being  much  greater  than  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens  in  the  opposite  direction. 

From  the  observations  which  have  already  been  made  on  the  outer 
satellite,  it  has  become  necessary  to  lower  our  previous  estimates  of 
the  mass  of  Mars.  The  elements  which  have  recently  been  deter- 
mined show  that  the  mass  is  about  one  three-millionth  of  the  Sun's, 
mass. 

A  passage  in  the  Iliad 2  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Madan,  of  Eton 
College,  that  the  names  Devmus  and  Phobus  might  not  be  inappro- 
priately bestowed  upon  these  little  Martian  moons. 

Attention  was  culled  in  the  first  number  of  this  Eeview  to  Dr. 
Schmidt's  discovery  of  a  so-called  new  star  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Swan.  This  star  has  since  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  spectro- 
scopic scrutiny,  and  the  observations  have  led  to  results  of  a  startling 
and  suggestive  character.  Foremost  among  those  astronomers  who 
took  up  this  subject  was  Herr  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  whose  observations 

2  *Hj  (pdro  •  K<d  ft  tirxovs  k4\cto  Aupdv  tc  $6&ov  tc 
&vyvtiiejt.—IL  xv.  119. 

'  With  that  he  gives  command  to  Fear  and  Flight 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  for  the  fight.'    (Pope.) 

(See  Mr.  Madan's  letter  to  Nature,  Oct  4,  1877,  p.  475.) 
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have  been  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences.8  He 
found  that  the  star,  when  most  brilliant,  gave  a  continuous  spectrum, 
which  was  crossed  here  and  there  by  a  number  of  lines  and  bands, 
some  of  which  were  dark  and  others  bright.  But  the  character  of  the 
spectrum  did  not  remain  constant.  The  light  of  the  star  rapidly 
diminished  in  intensity,  and  the  spectrum  underwent  great  modifi- 
cations. First  the  blue  and  the  violet  rays  rapidly  faded  away  ;  then 
the  green  and  the  yellow  lost  their  brilliancy ;  and  the  red  end,  which 
was  never  very  bright,  soon  disappeared  altogether.  But  while  the 
continuous  rainbow-band  was  thus  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  the 
bright  lines  by  which  it  was  crossed,  and  which  were  by  no  means 
conspicuous  at  first,  became  relatively  more  and  more  brilliant. 

Among  these  bright  lines,  the  most  prominent  were  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  hydrogen.  These  hydrogen  lines  were  also  con- 
spicuous in  the  spectrum  of  the  star  which  blazed  forth  ten  years  ago 
in  Corona  Borealis.  But  the  hydrogen  lines  in  the  new  star  of 
•Cygnus  gradually  grew  fainter,  while  another  line  in  the  green  came 
into  prominence,  and  ultimately  became  more  conspicuous  than  any 
other  line  in  the  spectrum.  This  line  is  not  represented  in-  the 
spectrum  of  the  solar  chromosphere,  and  hence  Herr  Vogel  believes 
M.  Cornu  to  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  light  of  the  new  star  agrees 
with  that  of  the  chromosphere  of  our  sun. 

But  the  most  curious  point  about  this  change  in  the  character  of 
the  new  spectrum  is  to  be  found  in  the  feet  that  the  line  in  question 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  spectra  of  most  nebulae.  In  feet 
the  whole  of  the  stellar  spectrum  of  the  new  star  at  length  disap- 
peared, and  little  remained  save  this  nebular  line.  Hence,  when  the 
star  was  examined  on  the  3rd  of  September  by  Dr.  Copeland  at  Lord 
Lindsay's  observatory  at  Dunecht,  it  no  longer  presented  the  spectrum 
of  a  star,  but  gave  that  of  a  gaseous  nebula.  Instead  of  giving  out 
light  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  which  could  be  separated 
as  a  many-coloured  band,  it  emitted  almost  monochromatic  light  which 
gave  a  single  bright  line  such  as  might  have  been  given  out  by  a 
mass  of  glowing  gas  of  homogeneous  composition.  Here,  then,  is  an 
unexpected  change,  full  of  significance  to  the  scientific  theorist. 
4  There  is  little  doubt,'  said  Lord  Lindsay,  in  referring  to  this  subject 
in  the  Tvmes,  'but  that  this  star  has  changed  into  a  planetary 
nebula.'  Now  most  people  know  that,  according  to  a  favourite  and 
feasible  hypothesis,  all  the  stars  have  probably  at  one  time  existed 
in  the  state  of  nebulae.  But  the  change  indicated  by  the  nova  in 
Cygnus  is  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction;  a  nebula  has  not 
developed  into  a  star,  but  a  star  has  apparently  degenerated  into  a 
nebula.     Hence  Lord  Lindsay  remarks  that  the  recent  observations 

*  '  Ueber  das  Spectrum  des  neuen  Sterns  im  Schwan,'  von  H.  C.  Vogel. 
MonaUbericht  d.  k.  prcuu.  Akad.  d,  Wisiemnh.  zu  Berlin,  1 877,  p.  241.  Nature,  Sept. 
6,  p.  400. 
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offer  evidence  *  in  direct  opposition  to  the  nebular  hypothesis.'  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  are  modifications  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  held  by  many  astronomers,  which  do  not  view 
the  original  nebulas  as  masses  of  incandescent  gas,  but  rather  as 
collections  of  meteoric  and  cometary  matter ;  and  such  views,  it  is 
believed,  may  be  fairly  reconciled  with  the  recent  observations.4 

Modern  researches  in  solar  physics  have  indeed  done  much  to 
strengthen  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Spectrum  analysis,  for  example,  has 
shown  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sun  is  not  altogether  unlike 
that  of  our  own  earth ;  and  hence  the  chemist  does  not  offer  much 
opposition  to  the  bold  speculations  of  Laplace  and  Kant.  The 
general  similarity  of  composition  between  the  two  orbs  follows,  in- 
deed, from  this  hypothesis,  and  is  just  what  we  should  expect  if  the 
earth  originally  formed  part  of  a  vast  nebula  from  which  the  solar 
system  has  been  gradually  evolved,  and  of  which  the  sun  still  remains 
as  the  representative  of  the  central  part,  in  a  state  of  condensation. 
And  yet  there  are  many  points  in  which  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  sun,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  differs  from  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  true 
that  by  matching  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  the 
bright  lines  which  are  produced  by  the  combustion  of  various  terres- 
trial elements,  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  these  elements  has 
been  detected  in  the  sun.  But  while  the  points  of  similarity  have 
undoubtedly  been  great,  the  points  of  dissimilarity  have  perhaps 
been  greater.  Thus,  one  or  two  of  the  solar  lines  have  no  counter- 
parts, as  far  as  we  can  at  present  discern,  among  the  spectra  of  any 
known  elements ;  and  consequently  they  suggest  the  probability  of 
unknown  elements  existing  in  the  sun.  The  bright  green  line 
which  Mr.  Lockyer  first  observed  in  examining  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere  in  1869,  and  which  represents  something  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  has  remained  an  enigma  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  not  due  to  iron,  as  at  first  suspected ;  and  in 
our  ignorance  we  still  refer  to  it  as  line  1474  of  KirchofFs  scale.  Again, 
the  yellow  line,  which  is  usually  distinguished  as  D„  is  equally  enig- 
matical, and  possibly  represents  some  strange  solar  element  which 
exists  in  the  chromosphere  below  the  incandescent  hydrogen ;  and  which 
has,  in  fact,  been  provisionally  called  helium.  These  are,  however, 
the  only  recorded  instances  in  which  the  sun  appears  to  have  a  richer 
chemical  constitution  than  the  earth ;  and  what  most  strikes  the  chemist 
in  looking  at  an  analysis  of  the  sun,  as  furnished  by  the  spectroscopist, 
is  not  the  possible  presence  of  unknown  bodies,  but  the  apparent 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  familiar  terrestrial  elements.  If  it  were 
only  the  rarer  elements  that  were  missing,  their  absence  might  not 

*  See  an  article  entitled  <  Star  or  Nebula  ? '  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  in 
Xatwre,  Sept.  13 ;  and  also  an  article  entitled  '  Star  or  Star- Mist,*  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Proctor  in  the  BngUtk  Mechanic,  Sept.  28. 
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occasion  much  surprise.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  however, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  our  terrestrial  elements  fail  to  reveal 
themselves  when  the  sun's  light  is  searched  by  the  prism.  Not  that 
all  our  common  elements  are  absent.  Hydrogen,  for  example,  is  one 
of  the  most  wide-spread  bodies  here,  and  it  is  also  found  in  enormous 
volume  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  But  how  comes  it  that  no  trace  of 
such  common  elements  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  for  instance,  is  to  be 
found  on  searching  the  solar  spectrum  ? 

Out  of  all  the  long  list  of  terrestrial  elements  which  are  at  present 
known  to  the  chemist,  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  one  that  exists  in 
greater  quantity,  or  enjoys  a  wider  distribution,  than  the  gas  oxygen. 
Air  and  water,  the  most  important  things  around  us,  are  made  up  in 
very  large  measure  of  that  element.  It  forms,  in  fact,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  not  less  than  eight-ninths  of  the  water  we 
drink.  Nor  is  it  scarcely  less  important  in  the  solid  materials  of  the 
earth's  crust.  In  fine,  oxygen  is  estimated  to  form  about  one-half  of 
the  entire  globe.  How  different  then  must  a  world  be  without 
oxygen  I  And  as  long  as  the  spectroscope  failed  to  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  oxygen  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  so  long  was  the  chemist 
bound  to  confess  that  a  marked  difference  appeared  to  exist  between 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  that  of  our  own  earth.  Dr. 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  has,  however,  recently  disposed  of  this 
objection  by  the  important  announcement  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  oxygen  in  the  sun.5 

In  1873  Dr.  Draper  proposed  to  produce  photographs  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  which  he  obtained  with 
the  fine  28-inch  reflector  at  his  observatory  at  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New  York.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  he  photographed  the  spectra 
of  oxygen  and  of  many  other  gases  enclosed  in  Pliicker's  exhausted 
tubes.  In  order,  however,  to  compare  the  spectrum  of  oxygen  with 
that  of  the  sun,  he  has  preferred  to  obtain  the  spectrum  by  passage  of 
a  powerful  electric  spark  through  open  air.  The  source  of  electricity 
which  he  employed  was  one  of  the  powerful  magneto-electric  machines 
constructed  by  Gramme  of  Paris,  and  worked  by  a  petroleum  engine  of 
two  horse-power.  The  spark  was  taken  from  a  large  Leyden  battery 
between  terminals,  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  aluminium.  In  the 
photograph  which  he  has  published,  we  therefore  see  the  spectrum  of 
atmospheric  air — that  is,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen — associated  with 
the  lines  due  to  the  metallic  terminals.  The  solar  spectrum, 
which  is  photographed  by  the  side  of  the  air-spectrum,  is  not  taken 
from  the  margin  of  the  sun,  but  is  a  general  spectrum  of  the  disc, 
obtained  from  a  beam  of  sunlight  reflected  from  the  flat  mirror  of  a 
heliostat. 

•  '  Discovery  of  Oxygen  in  the  Sun  by  Photography,  and  a  New  Theory  of  the 
Solar  Spectrum,'  by  Prof.  Henry  Draper,  M.D.  American  Jovrnal  of  Scicnoc,  Aug. 
1877,  p.  89.    Also  Nature,  Aug.  30,  p.  364. 
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On  comparing  the  two  spectra  it  is  curious  to  mark  how  line 
answers  to  line,  and  group  to  group,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
oxygen.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  coincidences  are 
by  no  means  equally  striking  in  the  case  of  the  nitrogen  lines ;  but  it 
is  said  that  better  effects  are  obtained  from  the  nitrogen  in  Pliicker's 
tubes,  the  principal  object  in  publishing  the  open-air  spectrum  being 
to  show  the  oxygen  lines. 

But  what  appears  most  extraordinary  in  studying  this  spectrum  is 
the  fact  that  while  the  bright  lines  of  iron  and  of  aluminium  have 
their  counterparts,  as  usual,  in  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the 
oxygen  lines,  on  the  contrary,  are  continued  from  the  air-spectrum  into 
the  solar  spectrum  as  bright  lines.  It  is  probably  in  consequence  of 
this  unexpected  behaviour  of  the  oxygen,  that  its  presence  has 
hitherto  escaped  detection  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  for  it  is,  of  course, 
more  difficult  to  detect  bright  lines  on  a  less  bright  background  than 
to  detect  dark  lines  under  similar  conditions.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  oxygen  lines  ? 

It  is  well  known,  even  to  beginners  in  science,  that  when  a  gas  or 
vapour  undergoes  combustion  under  ordinary  pressure,  it  gives  a 
spectrum  of  bright  lines.  Hence  the  chromosphere,  seen  on  the  limb 
or  edge  of  the  sun's  disc,  shows  bright  lines  of  hydrogen  and  of  other 
elements.  But  when  the  same  lines  are  seen  backed  up  by  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  such  as  that  of  the  photosphere,  their  light  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  lines  appear  dark.  If  the  temperature  of  the  body 
which  gives  the  continuous  spectrum  be  higher  than  that  of  the  body 
which  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  dark  lines  are  produced  ; 
but  if  the  temperature  of  the  interposed  body  be  the  higher,  then  the 
lines  appear  bright.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lockyer  has  occasionally  seen  the 
hydrogen  lines  bright  upon  the  sun  itself;  and  in  the  spectrum  of 
Mr.  Birmingham's  star  in  the  Northern  Crown,  referred  to  above, 
Dr.  Huggins  found  the  bright  lines  of  hydrogen  on  a  spectrum  back- 
ground. '  It  may  be  suggested,'  says  Dr.  Draper,  referring  to  oxygen 
in  the  sun, '  that  the  reason  of  the  non-appearance  of  a  dark  line  may 
be  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  a  great  thickness  of  ignited 
oxygen  overpowers  the  effect  of  the  photosphere.'  Admitting  this, 
we  must  admit  that  a  relatively  large  porportion  of  the  sun's  light  is 
due  to  ignited  gases  like  oxygen. 

As  the  oxygen  invariably  reveals  itself  by  bright  lines  only,  Dr. 
Draper  believes  that  we  must 4  change  our  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum,' 
and  must  regard  it  as  normally  marked  by  both  bright  and  dark  lines 
on  a  continuous  ground.  Such  a  conception,  he  believes,  will  open 
up  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  other  non-metallic  elements  in  the  sun. 
Hydrogen  excepted,  we  have  not  hitherto  found  in  the  sun  any  of 
these  non-metals,  or,  as  they  used  to  be  inappropriately  called,  *  metal- 
loids ' — a  word  which  of  course  suggests  that  the  elements  in  question 
are  like  metals,  whereas  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  is  that  they 
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are  unlike  metals.  All  the  solar  constituents  hitherto  recognised 
have  been  metallic,  and  the  non-metals  may  have  a  different  optical 
behaviour.  It  is  true  that  hydrogen  is  a  very  important  element  in 
the  sun,  but  most  chemists  admit  that  this  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  metallic  vapour ;  in  its  chemical  behaviour  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  metals,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  a  monatomic  metal  in 
all  sorts  of  reactions.  Finally,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
condensed  to  a  metallic  state  in  some  of  Professor  Graham's  experi- 
ments on  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen,  and  that  it  thus  merited  in  some 
sense  the  metal-suggesting  name  of  hydrogenium. 

In  examining  the  physical  properties  of  hydrogenium-palladium 
— that  is  to  say,  the  alloy  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  palladium 
with  hydrogenium  or  condensed  hydrogen — it  was  noticed  by  Graham 
that  the  magnetic  characters  of  the  alloy  presented  some  curious 
anomalies.  Palladium  belongs  to  the  ordinary  group  of  magnetic,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  paramagnetic,  bodies  ;  hence  a  piece  of 
palladium,  like  a  piece  of  iron,  is  attracted  by  a  magnet.  Hydrogen, 
on  the  contrary,  is  diamagnetic ;  the  experiments  both  of  Faraday 
and  of  Becquerel  having  shown  that  hydrogen  is  repelled,  and  not 
attracted,  by  a  magnet.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  seem  fairer  than 
to  assume  that  in  the  alloy  of  palladium  and  hydrogenium  the  dia- 
magnetism  of  the  hydrogen  would  tend  to  neutralise  the  magnetism 
of  the  iron,  and  that  the  alloy  would  consequently  be  less  magnetic 
than  the  unalloyed  palladium.  But  on  experimentally  examining 
the  subject,  Graham  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  alloy  was  positively 
more  magnetic  than  the  metal  in  a  free  state.  Here,  then,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  anomaly  by  no  means  easy  of  explanation.  This  has 
led  M.  Blondlot  to  examine  the  subject  afresh,  and  to  repeat  Graham's 
experiments,  with  the  view  of  seeking  the  cause  of  such  irregu- 
larity.6 

From  the  same  piece  of  palladium,  Blondlot  cut  two  identical 
plates,  one  of  which  he  charged  with  hydrogen.  These  two  plates 
were  placed  crosswise,  and  then  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet,  when  it  was  found  that  the  plate  which  was  not 
charged  always  took  an  axial  position.  Again,  when  a  bar  of  palla- 
dium was  charged  with  hydrogen  only  throughout  half  its  length, 
and  then  suspended  in  front  of  a  single  pole  of  a  magnet,  that  half 
which  was  not  charged  invariably  turned  towards  the  magnet.  Other 
experiments  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction ;  and  it  was  thus  seen 
that  palladium  when  frefe  from  hydrogen  was  attracted  more  strongly 
than  when  it  was  charged  with  this  gas.  The  condensed  hydrogen  is 
therefore  decidedly  diamagnetic.  This  is  precisely  what  might  have 
been  expected,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the 

6  '  Sur  la  Diamagnfoisme  de  l'Hydrogfene  condensg,'  par  M.  R.  Blondlot.   Comptes- 
Mendtts,  t.  lxxxv.  p.  68, 
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results  which  were  obtained  by  Graham.  The  difference  in  the  ex- 
periments of  the  two  physicists  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Graham's  materials  were  impure.  At  any  rate  it  is  satisfac- 
factory  to  know  now  that  the  anomaly  is  cleared  up,  and  that  the 
pseudo-metallic  hydrogenium  is  quite  as  diamagnetic  as,  and  probably 
more  diamagnetic  than,  the  same  element  in  the  state  of  gas. 

When  a  geologist  boldly  asserts  that  this  or  that  group  of  animals 
or  of  vegetables  made  its  first  appearance  at  a  particular  epoch,  his 
assertion  is  always  to  be  received  with  considerable  caution.  It  may, 
or  may  not,  be  true ;  and  at  any  moment  new  discoveries  may  be 
made  which  shall  carry  the  group  in  question  much  further  back  in 
geological  history.  Thus  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Europe  have  hitherto 
furnished  no  traces  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  or  indeed  of  any  well- 
defined  plant-remains,  save  those  of  algae  of  problematical  character. 
Yet  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  conclude  that  land  plants  were  not 
in  existence  in  this  part  of  the  world  during  Silurian  times.  In- 
deed, M.  de  Saporta  has  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  fossil 
ferns  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Angers  in  France.7 

In  a  slab  of  schistose  rock  from  Middle  Silurian  strata,  contain- 
ing CcUymene  Tristani,  he  has  found  the  remains  of  a  large  fern, 
tolerably  well  preserved ;  the  outline,  however,  being  rather  imper- 
fect, as  though  the  plant  had  suffered  by  long  exposure  in  water. 
The  vegetable  matter  has  disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  iron  pyrites.  In  its  venation,  which  is  well  retained,  the  speci- 
men approaches  to  some  of  the  ferns  from  Upper  Devonian  or  Lower 
Carboniferous  strata.  In  Europe  nothing  so  high  in  the  scale  of 
vegetable  life  has  hitherto  been  found  so  low  in  the  scale  of  strata ; 
but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Leo  Lesquereux  has  re- 
corded the  occurrence  of  ferns  in  some  of  the  American  Silurians, 
Ferns,  however,  are  highly  organised  cryptogams  ;  and  it  is  evident, 
on  any  hypothesis  of  evolution,  that  they  must  have  been  preceded, 
for  generations,  by  other  land  plants  which  were  less  complex  in 
organisation,  but  of  which  no  traces  have  yet  been  discovered. 
Further  research  may  bring  to  light  some  of  these  earlier  relics,  but 
at  present  M.  de  Saporta's  fern  can  claim  to  be  the  oldest  land 
plant  known  in  Europe. 

A  very  strange  and  interesting  discovery,  in  the  domain  of  vege- 
table physiology,  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin.8  He 
finds  that  to  certain  glandular  hairs  on  the  leaves  of  the  common 
teasel  are  attached  translucent,  highly  refracting  threads,  of  varying 

1  '  Sur  la  Decouverte  d'une  Plante  terrestre  dans  la  partie  moyenne  da  terrain 
Silurien,'  par  M.  G.  de  Saporta.     Comptes-Rcndus,  t.  lxxxv.  p.  500. 

•  «  On  the  Protrusion  of  Protoplasmic  Filaments  from  the  Glandular  Hairs  of  the 
Common  Teasel.'     Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros.  Science,  July  1877. 
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length  and  form,  and  capable  of  remarkable  spontaneous  movements. 
A  careful  examination  showed  that  these  filaments  consisted  of  proto- 
plasm, containing  a  large  amount  of  resinous  matter,  and  that  they 
were  actually  protruded  from  the  interior  of  the  gland-hairs.  Besides 
their  spontaneous  movements,  they  were  made  to  undergo  violent 
contraction  under  the  influence  of  many  reagents,  as  well  as  by  a 
temperature  of  40-57°  C.  or  even  less,  by  electrical  stimulation,  and 
by  mechanical  irritation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  movements  were  found  to  be  undergone 
in  nutrient  fluids,  such  as  an  infusion  of  meat  or  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonic  carbonate.  In  these  the  filaments  became  rounded  or 
sausage-shaped,  or  very  long  and  bulky ;  sometimes  they  coalesced 
with  one  another,  or,  again,  became  completely  detached  and  floated 
freely  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  Altogether,  their  movements  re- 
sembled, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  '  aggregation  movements '  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Darwin,9  and  further  investigated  by  Mr.  F.  Darwin,10 
in  the  tentacles  of  the  now  celebrated  Drosera. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  F.  Darwin  has  arrived  with  regard 
to  these  anomalous  structures  is  that  they  are  connected  both  with 
the  secretion  of  resin  and  with  the  absorption  of  nitrogenous  matter* 
It  is  very  generally  considered  that  the  process  of  secretion  is  accom- 
panied by,  and  indeed  consists  in,  the  death  of  protoplasm,  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that,  in  the  teasel,  the  protoplasm,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  form  resin  by  its  own  death  and  disintegration,  is  pro- 
truded from  the  gland  before  the  process  is  complete,  and  while, 
therefore,  it  retains  a  considerable  amount  of  vitality.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  having  been  the  original  function  of  the  filaments,  they 
seem  to  have  been  '  subsequently  utilised  by  the  plant  as  a  mode  of 
nutrition.'  In  the  adult  teasel  the  leaves,  as  is  well  known,  form,  by 
their  union  in  pairs  across  the  stem,  large  steep-sided  cups,  in  which 
water  collects,  and  in  which  insects  are  most  effectually  entrapped* 
The  drowned  bodies  of  the  victims,  decomposing,  form  a  strongly 
nutrient  fluid,  by  which  the  gland-hairs  and  their  protoplasmic  filaments 
are  continually  bathed,  so  that  the  power  of  absorption  of  the  latter 
must  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  plant.  In  the  young  plants 
of  the  first  year,  which  are  devoid  of  the  '  cups,'  it  seems  probable 
that  the  function  of  the  filaments  is  to  absorb  the  ammonia  contained 
in  rain  and  dew. 

Great  interest  attaches  itself  to  every  case  in  which  the  origin  of 
an  obscure  disease  can  be  definitely  traced  to  the  presence  of  lower 
organisms  such  as  bacteria  or  fungi ;  for  every  such  case  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  germ  theory,  according  to  which  zymotic  diseases, 
such  as  cholera,  typhus,  and  the  like,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an 

•  Insectivorous  Plants.  ,#  Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros.  Science,  July  1876. 
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actual  cototagi/UMb  vivwn,  by  the  extermination  of  which  we  may  one 
day  hope  to  see  these  terrible  scourges  wholly  stamped  out.  The 
present  state  of  medical  science  with  regard  to  this  all  important 
question  was  ably  discussed  in  the  May  number  of  this  Review  by 
the  venerable  Sir  Thomas  Watson. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  contribution  which  has  lately 
been  made  to  thiB  subject  is  Dr.  Koch's  paper  on  the  Etiology  of 
Splenic  Fever,  published  last  year  in  Professor  Cobn's  Bevbrdge.11  In 
this  paper  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  disease  in  question  is  due 
to  an  immense  accumulation  in  the  blood,  among  the  tissues,  and 
more  especially  in  the  spleen,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  bacteria,  known 
as  Bacillus  anthradia,  which  is  capable  of  multiplying  with  great 
rapidity,  both  by  division  and  by  spore-formation.-  ■  Koch  was  able 
to  prove  the  connection  of  the  bacilli  with  splenic  fever  in  the 
most  incontrovertible  way — namely,  by  inoculating  animals  with 
fluid  in  which  eittier  the  organisms  themselves  or  their  spores  were 
contained,  and  producing,  in  this  way,  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease. 

It  seems,  therefore,  tolerably  certain  that  in  Koch's  researches 
there  is  no  such  fallacy  as  that  which  was  shown* to  exist  in  some 
recent  observations  on  sheep*pox.  In  the  latter  case  prepared  spe- 
mens  only  were  ^examined,  but  Koch  has  examined  his  bacilli  in 
the  living  condition,  has  observed  in  them  the  phenomena  of  divi- 
sion and  of  the  formation  of  spores,  and  has  produced,'  by  'inoculating- 
a  healthy  animal  with  them,  a  disease  in  all  respects  like  that  affect- 
ing the  animal  from  which  the  original  bacilli  were  obtained. 

The  results  of  a  somewhat  similar  research  have  recently  been 
published  by  Bollinger,12  who  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  -connection 
between  a  disease  which  affects  the  jaws,  tongue,  and  other-  parts  of 
cattle,  and  the  presence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  mould  of  comparatively 
high  organisation.  This  mould  receives  the  name  of  Ai&inomycts 
bovie,  and  the  complaint  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  hence-  called  by 
Bollinger  aeivnomykosis. 

This  disease,  which  is  greatly  dreaded  by  graziere  on  account  of 
its  perfect  incurability,  occurs  in  the  form  of  swellings  or  abscesses 
which  affect  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  cattle, 
producing  caries  and  finally  breaking  through  into  the  mouth.  It 
also  forms  swellings  in  the  tongue,  which  result  in  erosions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  partial  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  finally  cause 
the  tongue  to  swell  to  a  great  size  and  to  assume  a  perfectly  wood- 
like hardness.     Moreover,  it  affects  the    lymphatic  glands  of  the 

11  Beitrage  zvr  Bioloeie  der  %flamen>  2  fid.  2  Heft,  1876.  An  account  of 
Koch '8  researches  is  given  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  for  last 
January. 

"  <  Ueber  eine  neue  Pikkrankheit  beim  Rinde.'  CcntraJblatt  fUr  die  med. 
Wuutmhaften,  No.  27, 1877. 
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tongue  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  throat,  the  larynx,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  organism  which  produces  all  these  troubles  is  not  a  bacterium, 
but  a  fungus  allied  in  many  respects  to  the  common  green  mould 
(PenieiU/iwm,  gUmcum)  which  grows  on  jam,  paste,  damp  leather,  &c., 
and  therefore  very  far  from  being  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  individual  plant  consists  of  a  conical  mass  of 
branched  filaments,  springing  from  a  single  cell,  and  bearing  on  their 
short  terminal  branchlets  the  spores  or  conidia  by  which  the  mould 
is  reproduced.  Often  a  number  of  these  plants  are  united  together 
in  the  form  of  a  mulberry-like  mass,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
minute  granule  of  a  dirty  white  colour. 

Unfortunately  for  the  completeness  of  Bollingei^s  observations,  all 
his  attempts  at  artificial  culture  of  Actinomyces  failed  entirely ;  so 
also  did  the  attempted  inoculation  of  a  calf  8  tongue  with  fluid  in 
which  the  fungus  was  contained,  so  that  the  case  must  at  present  be 
considered  incomplete. 

In  no  domain  of  biology  have  more  important  and  suggestive 
discoveries  been  made  of  late  years  than  in  that  of  embryology.  Ever 
since  the  earlier  work  of  fiathke  and  Von  Baer,  it  has  been  seen  that 
our  knowledge  of  any  animal  must  be  altogether  incomplete  unless 
the  stages  through  which  it  arrives  at  maturity  are  accurately  known  ;■ 
and  the  study  of  such  stages  not  only  explains,  in  many  cases,  much 
that  is  anomalous  in  the  individual,  but  opens  up  views  of  its 
relationship  to  other  animals  which  the  most  far-seeing  naturalist 
could  never  have  dreamed  of. 

A  striking*  example  of  the  value  of  researches  in  this  direction, 
carried  out  with  that  exactness  which  only  the  modern  refinements  of 
the  histologics  art  have  rendered  possible,  is  afforded  by  the  lately 
published  monograph  of  Herr  Beichenbach  13  on  the  Development  of 
the  Fresh-water  Crayfish.  It  is  far  too  detailed  for  anything  like 
abstraction  in  this  Beview,  but  many  of  the  points  brought  out  are 
of  great  interest,  and  afford  another  example  of  the  similarity  which, 
in  spite  of  endless  differences  in  detail,  characterises  the  most  widely 
separated  groups  of  animals. 

In  the  first  place  the  mode  of  development  of  the  crayfish  fully 
bears  out  Haeckel's  celebrated  '  Gaetrsea  theory,'  according  to  which 
all  animals  but  the  very  simplest  normally  go  through  a  stage  in 
which  they  consist  of  a  cup  made  up  of  two  layers  of  cells,  an  inner 
and  an  outer  layer,  and  opening  externally  by  an  aperture,  the 
primitive  mouth.  This  stage  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  adult 
condition  of  the  simplest  sponges,  and  its  occurrence  has  been  proved 
in  animals  belonging  to  very  distinct  groups. 

"  *  Die  Embxyonanlage  rod  erste  Kntwickelung  des,  Fluaskrebses.'  ZciUchrift 
fSr  wi$$.  Zool,  zxix.  Bd.  2  Heft,. Julj  1S77. 
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At  an  early  period  the  embryo  of  the  crayfish  consists  of  an  oval 
patch  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  of 
the  egg.  In  this  patch  a  horseshoe-shaped  depression  is  found,  and 
this  depression  gradually  deepens,  carrying  the  cells  of  the  embryonic 
patch  along  with  it,  until  it  forms  a  cavity  excavated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  yolk.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  crayfish  consists, 
essentially  of  a  cup,  with  a  comparatively  small  cavity  and  with  walla 
of  relatively  immense  thickness,  the  cup  being  covered  by  an  external 
layer  of  cells  (epiblast)  and  lined  by  an  internal  layer  derived  from 
the  former  (hypoblast) :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  gastrcea,  only  modified 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  food-yolk. 

Until  quite  recently  the  manner  in  which  the  central  nervous 
system  arises  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
distinctions  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.  In  the 
former,  at  the  period  when  the  embryo  is  a  small  three-layered  patch 
on  the  surface  of  the  egg,  a  longitudinal  groove  appears,  the  side  walls 
of  which,  meeting  above,  enclose  a  tube  lined  by  the  epiblast.  From 
the  epiblastic  cells  thus  shut  off,  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord  are 
produced,  together  with  the  roots  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  as 
the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  Balfour14  and  Dr.  Marshall15  have  shown. 
In  the  invertebrata,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  always  supposed  that 
the  nerve-cord  was  produced  from  the  middle  layer  of  the  embryo,  or 
mesoblast ;  but  this  has  been  shown  not  to  be  the  case,  for  it  has  now 
been  proved  that,  in  many  of  these,  the  nervous  system  arises  from 
a  thickening  of  epiblast,  which  only  differs  from  the  corresponding 
structure  in  vertebrata  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  sunk  in  a  groove. 
But  the  relation,  in  this  respect,  of  the  two  great  groups  of  the 
animal  kingdom  has  never  been  more  clearly  brought  out  than  in 
Beichenbach's  paper.  He  shows,  not  only  that  the  nerve-oord  is  a 
product  of  the  epiblast,  but  that  it  arises  from  the  cells  lining  an 
actual  groove— a  groove  having  precisely  the  same  relations,  and  in 
one  part  of  its  course  being  nearly  as  deep,  as  the  <  medullary  groove ' 
of  a  chick  or  a  tadpole.  He  also  shows  that  the  eyes  are  formed,  not, 
as  is  usually  stated,  as  elevations,  but  as  depressions  in  the  epiblast ; 
the  cells  lining  these  depressions  becoming  connected  with  those  of 
the  first  ganglion  of  the  nerve-cord.  Here  again  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  vertebrates,  in  which  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses 
always  originate  as  involutions  of  the  surface-layer. 

The  fact  that  the  notochord  of  vertebrates  is  not  an  isolated 
structure  has  now  been  known  for  some  years.  Kowalewsky  has 
proved  its  presence  in  ascididns,  Semper  in  several  worms.  Beichen- 
bach  shows  in  his  figures  a '  median  cellular  cord,'  situated  just  beneath 
the  medullary  groove,  quite  in  the  position  of  the  vertebrate  noto- 
chord, but  disappearing  at  a  very  early  stage  of  embryonic  life. 

14  Phil.  Tranr.  vol.  clxvi.,  and  Journ,  (if  Anat.>  April  1877. 
11  Jaurn.  qf  Anat.  and  Phys.  April  1877. 
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Another  point  of  great  interest,  but  from  a  physiological  rather 
than  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  is  the  marvellous  power  of 
individual  action  of  which  the  cells  of  the  embryo  are  possessed. 
The  egg  of  the  crayfish  contains  a  large  quantity  of  yolk,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  serve  as  food-material  to  the  embryo  as  it  developes 
from  a  mere  layer  of  cells  into  an  animal  capable  of  taking  in  food 
for  itself.  Now  Reichenbach  shows  that  this  food-yolk  is  not  merely 
absorbed  by  the  embryonic  cells  by  a  passive  process  of  diffusion,  but 
that  these  latter  actually  devour  the  yolk-spheres  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  an  Amoeba  devours  Diatoms  or  Desmids.  The  cells 
throw  out  blunt  processes  of  their  substance — pseudopodia  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes — and  with  these  envelope  the  yolk-spheres,  and 
drag  them  into  their  interior,  where  they  undergo  digestion,  and 
supply  the  energy  requisite  for  the  active  processes  of  growth  and 
multiplication  which  the  various  parts  of  the  embryo  are  undergoing. 

The  character  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  important  distinctive  characters  by  which 
mammalia  are  separated  from  the  other  vertebrata.  In  the  latter 
the  red  corpuscles  always  occur  in  the  form  of  oval  discs,  swollen  out 
in  the  centre  by  a  distinct  nucleus;  in  mammals,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  the  form  of  biconcave  discs,  circular  in  outline,  and 
are  usually  stated  to  be  wholly  devoid  o(  any  trace  of  a  nucleus.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  camels  and  llamas,  in  . 
which  this  form  is  oval,  the  nucleus  being  still,  according  to .  the 
generally  received  account,  absent.  But  every  absolute  distinction 
seems  destined  to  break  down  sooner  or  later,  and  this  of  the  blood- 
cells  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  his  recently  published  researches  on  this  subject,  Professor 
Arthur  Boettcher,16  of  Dorpat,  has  employed  a  new  method  for  in- 
vestigating the  blood,  which  has  yielded  very  remarkable  results. 
He  first  treats  the  blood  with  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol,  then  washes  it  with  pure  alcohol, 
and  finally  with  water.  After  this^rather  extensive  4  cooking '  process, 
it  is  found  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  corpuscles  is  entirely  re- 
moved, their  albuminous  base  being  unaffected  otherwise  than  as 
regards  its  shape. 

Treated  in  this  way,  many  of  the  hardened  corpuscles  of  human 
blood  present  very  extraordinary  appearances.  While  some  are 
almost  unaltered,  and  some  have  taken  on  the  well-known  i  mulberry ' 
structure,  others  have  assumed  a  very  irregular  outline,  and  exhibit 
distinct  and  more  or  less  regular  striatums.  Others,  again,  are  seen 
to  consist  of  a  central  granular  mass  of  protoplasm,  with  an  outer  or 
cortical  layer   of  haemoglobin.     The  remaining  corpuscles  show   a 

w  *  On  the  Minute  Structural  Relations  of  the  Red  Blood- corpuscles.'     Quart. 
Jovrn,  of  Micros.  3eie%est  October  1877  and  Archivfiir  mikr.  Anat.  Bd.  xiv. 
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further  complication  in  that,  over  and  above  the  granular  central 
protoplasm  and  the  homogeneous  cortical  layer,  there  is  contained  in 
the  former  a  -well-defined  clear  nucleus,  with  a  single  nucleolus.  The 
same  appearances  were  observed  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  who  had 
died  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate. 

According  to  Boettcher,  then,  the  corpuscles  of  mammals  have 
precisely  the  same  structure  as  those  of  other  vertebrates.  They  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  granular  protoplasm,  surrounded  by,  and  sending 
fine  processes  of  its  substance  into,  a  cortical  layer  of  haemoglobin, 
which  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and,  in  the  natural  condition,  so 
deeply  coloured  by  hsematin  as  to  veil  all  the  enclosed  structures. 
Within  the  protoplasm  is  a  clear  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
membrane,  and  containing  in  its  interior  a  highly  refracting  nucleolus. 
The  protoplasm  is  distinguished  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
stained  by  carmine,  while  the  nucleus  and  cortical  substance  are 
hardly  tinted.  Further  inquiry  is  needful  to  determine  whether  the 
facts  observed  justify  the  conclusion  which  Boettcher  draws  from 
them. 
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